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Legislative Council to alter the tenure of 
land ; and the Lords had simply restricted 
| legislation upon tha’ subject to the islind 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Manchester Police; | of Viontreal. 


Bolton Police; Courts in Counties ; Sheriffs’ kxemption ; 
Real Estates Liability; Prisoners’ Trial; Patents for In- 
ventions; Joint Stock Banking Companies.— Read a 
second time :-—Militia Pay. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Darby, from Salchurst, against 


the Tithe Commutation Act Amendment Bill.—By Mr. | 
Hawes, from Inhabitants of Malta, for a Legislative | \... ‘ir ‘ : 

. was desirous of 
Council, and Trial by Jury.—By Mr. Ewart, from | ; ’ 


Inhabitants of Malta, for the Improvements recom- 
mended by the Commissioners.--By Mr, T. Attwood, 


mingham Police Bill (No. 2).—By Sir R. Inglis, from 
the Guardians of the Teversham Union, in favour of 
the New Poor-law.—By Lord Granville Somerset, froin 
the Guardians of the Holborn Union, denying that the 
aged are compelled to Labour.—By Mr. Shiel, from the 
Society of Friends, for Protection to the Aborigines in 
Canada. 


eS . OF CANADA.] 
Lord J. Russell moved the Lords’ 
amendments to the Lower Canada Govern- 
ment Bill be agreed to, 

Sir C. Grey begged to know in what 
they consisted ? 

Mr. Labouchere said, that the most im- 
portant one was this. The bill, as sent to 
the Lords, gave a general power to the 


VOL. L. {Zire} 


Amendments agreed to. 


IrnELAND—Lorp Brovenuan's Reso 
Lurions.) Lord J. Russell said, that he 
making an observation 
upon the subject of a resolution which it 


appeared by the votes of the House of 
from the Town Council of Birmingham, against the Bir- | ‘ 


Lords had been come to that morning by 
their Lordships, The resolution was 
this :— 


“ That itis the duty of the Ex cutive Go- 
vernment, when considering any case of con- 
viction had before any of the Queen’s judges 
with a view of remitting or co umuting the 
sentence, to apply for information to the judge 
or judges who tried the case, and to afford 
such judge or judges an opportunity to give 
their opinion on such case, urless circum- 
stances should exist which render any such 
application impossible or only possible with 
an inconvenient delay; but that it is not 
necessary that the Executive Government 
should be bound to follow the advice, if any, 





tendered by such judge or judges.” 
B 
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He did not wish to argue the question ; 
but as it was a question affecting the office 
which he held, he did wish to say, at once, 
ihat this resolution proposed a_ practice 
which was utterly inconsistent with that 
which had been hitherto pursued by Se- 
cretaries of State in their recommendations 
to the Crown, from which it would, in his 
opinion, be excecdingly inconvenient to 
depart, and in which it was not his inten- 
tion to make any alteration whatever, If 
it were a bill instead of a resolution, and 
had gained the consent of Pa wileaaeat then 
of course, he would be bound to obey it 
as law. But, until such were the case, 
he should consider himself justified in 
following the practice which had been 
hitherto pursued, not thinking that the 
prerogative of mercy could be, in any de- 
gree, altered by the resolution he had read 
to the House. 


Mvunicipat Corrorations (IReE- 
LAND).] Lord J. Russell said, that be- 
fore he proceeded to call the attention of 
the House to the Lords’ amendments to 
this bill generally, he wished to have the 
opinion of the Chair upon one of them in 
particular. The bill, as it had passed the 
Commons, contained clauses giving cer- 
tain powers which were hitherto exercised 
by the grand juries in Ireland to the mu- 
nicipal bodies instituted or reformed by 
the bill. It appeared that the House of 
Lords had struck out those clauses, 
whereby in effect those powers hitherto 
exercised by grand juries, which were 
taxing powers, and powers of levying 
money, were continued to those grand 
juries as they had by law hitherto exer- 
cised them. That was exactly the nature 
and effect of the Lords’ amendment; and 
without offering any opinion upon the 
question, he should be glad to hear the 
opinion of the Chair before he proceeded 
to propose any further steps. 

The Speaker said, that if he correctly 
understood the question, it had reference 
to those clauses in the bill which trans- 
ferred certain powers of taxation held 
under the existing law, by the grand juries 
of the several counties in Ireland, to the 
newly created councils in the proposed 
municipal boroughs, the Lords’ amend- 
ment upon which he did not think the 
House of Commons could agree to. It 
had always been most jealous of any in- 
terference on the part of the other House 
in cases of this description. It did not 
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; Commons could not, consistently with the 
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even allow the House of Lords to change 
the name of a single trustee in a turnpike 
bill. If a bill passed the Commons for 
the collection of rates, it never consented, 
and never would consent, to any altera- 
tions being made by the other House re- 
specting the body which was to have the 
control of those rates. He apprehended, 
therefore, that the Commons having de- 
cided that these powers of taxation were 
hereafter to be exercised by the new mu- 
nicipal councils, and the House of Lords 
having so amended the bill as to re-trans- 
fer those powers to the grand juries of the 
in Ireland, that the House of 


proper maintenance of its privileges, agree 
to that amendment, 

Lord J. Russell begged further to know, 
whether in the opinion of the Chair, that 
amendment would be at once fatal to the 
bill, or whether it was an amendment to 
which they could disagree, and ask the 
other House to consent to their disagree- 
ment thereon ? 

The Speaker replied, that he did not 
consider it fatal to the bill, but such an 
amendment as the House of Commons 
might disagree to, and signify their inten- 
tion accordingly to the House of Lords, 
in the hope, that their Lordships might 
wave their amendment, and allow the 
clauses to stand as before. 

Mr. Shaw apprehended, that in point 
of form they were not prohibited from 
going into the consideration of the ques 
tion upon its own merits; and if they 
might consider the question on its merits, 
that at once disposed of the question of 
privilege. He entirely concurred in the 
principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair, that the House 
of Lords could not, without infringing 
upon their privileges, change the name of 
a trustee in a turnpike bill; but he sub- 
mitted, that that did not apply to the 
present case. The House of Lords had 
not in any degree amended or altered the 
clauses in question; they had only omitted 
them. In doing so, they were acting in 
perfect consistency with the privileges of 
the Commons. ‘There was no doubt, that 
the House of Lords could throw out a 
money bill altogether, although they 
could not in any way alter it. Again, 
the House of Lords might amend a bill 
involving the imposition of taxes, but 
could not alter the money clauses of that 
bill ; and further, they could not, if those 
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clauses were essential to the bill, omit | On the view, therefore, that he took, they 


them without infringing the privileges of | 
the House of Commons. But surely it, 
would not be contended, that the clauses | 
omitted in this case, were essential to the | 
bill? They had formed no original part | 
of it; but had been introduced in com. | 
mittee. Altogether omitting those clauses, | 
did not so change the character of the | 
bill as to prevent them, consistently with | 
their privileges, from going on with it.) 
Upon looking into the subject he found 
an authority, in the year 1835, respecting- | 
the Southend Pier Bill, which he thought 
applicable to the present case. The 
House of Lords had omitted a clause | 
which might have been considered as 
absolutely essential — a clause giving | 
power to issue public money for the) 
purposes of the bill. The Lords struck | 
out the clause, and the Commons agreed | 
to the said amendment of their Lordships, | 
because the clause was introduced in| 


committee upon the bill, and without the | 
authority of the House according to its 
usual form when issuing public money. | 
He had no wish to go into the merits of | 
the amendments, but simply to state what | 
he believed to be the proper rule respect- 


ing the privileges of the House. 

Lord J. Russell could conceive, that | 
there were certain cases in which the, 
rejection of money clauses by the! 
House of Lords, might not make it ne- | 
cessary for them to insist upon those 
clauses. But as the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair had stated, and as he | 
(Lord J. Russell) also thought, the dith- 
culty in this case was, that the fact of 
the rejection of the clause by the Lords, | 
did not entirely get rid of the power of 
taxation, but did in fact, and in sub- 
stance, transfer that power to another 
body. That he conceived, to be the point 
which created a difference between this 
case, and that alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who was of opinion, | 
that the course to be pursued was to dis- | 
agree to the amendments altogether. Now, | 
he conceived, that they might perfectly | 
well disagree with these amendments, and | 
do it on the ground of privilege. It was | 
quite a common practice for the House to | 
disagree to any amendments of the House | 
of Lords, and to state the grounds of 
their disagreement to the Lords, subjoin- | 
ing, at the same time, that such and such | 
other amendments they had rejected as | 
being an interference with their privileges. 


ought to disagree to these amendments 
on the point of privilege, but that dis- 
agreement did not conclude the whole 
question of the bill. He proposed, there- 
fore, to disagree to those amendments 
which affected these privileges, and take 
the rest into consideration on Friday. 
Motion agreed to. 


Rurat Consrasutary.] Lord J. 
Russell moved the Order of the Day for 
the Committee on the County and Dis- 
trict Constables’ Bill. 

On the question, that the 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Hume regretted, that the House 
were about by this bill to transfer to an 
irresponsible power the right of taxing 
the whole community. Previously to 
carrying into operation such a measure as 
this, they oughtto have constituted boards 
of rate payers, to be elected by, and to be 
responsible to the rate-papers, for the con- 
duct of this business. He objected to 
proceeding with so important a bill at this 
period of the Session. It was a bill 
which required a full attendance, and 


Speaker 


/ ought to have had even a call of the 
| House. 


He submitted, too, that in the 
principle of it, they were at fault, and 
he thought the noble Lord ought to con- 
sider well how he went about to violate the 
great principle that the people should only 
be taxed by their represertative. For 
the purpose of postponing the measure to 
another Session, he moved, that the fur- 


| ther consideration of it be taken that day 


three months. 
Mr. 7, Attwood cordially seconded the 
motion. Ilis objection was to the princi- 


| ple of centralization adopted in this mea- 


sure. Ile did not wish to see the police 
appointed by the county magistrates. 
Lord J. Russell could not conceive how 
the objections of hon. Gentleman applied 
to this bill. Some hon. Members declared 
that if a board were appointed by the 
rate-payers, and responsible to them, 
they should not object to the bill 
placing the control of the police in 
such body, and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Attwood) objected to plac- 
ing the appointment of them in the hands 
of the county magistrates, and complained 
of the centralising character of the bill. 
But it was clear that whether they placed 
the appointment in a board elected by the 
rate-payers, or in the county magistrates, 
B 2 
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the centralization was precisely the same, 
fur centralization had, in fact, nothing to 
do with it at all, because in either case a 
local body was taken. Centralization was 
misapplied to the present bill which vested 
the power of appointment in the hands of 
the county magistrates. He did not him- 
self object to the general principle that 
there should be county boards appointed 
by the rate-payers. The bill would only 
give to a body which was now in exist- 
ence the power of appointing special con- 
stables. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would allow it to pass; he should be very 
sorry to allow the Session to pass over 
without the measure becoming law. 

Mr. Warburton suggested, that the no- 
ble Lord should make this bill—-which was 
only passed without debate at present on 
account of the emergencies of the country 
—only a bill of two years’ duration, 

Lord J. Russell said, that if they limited 
the duration of the bill to two years, the 
magistrates could only make engagements 
for two years, and if they could only make 
your engagements for two years, the most 
valuable men would not take employment 
under them. 

Sir E, Wilmot objected to that part of 
the bill which related to the appointment of 
one chief constable in each county, and in 
the committee he would make a_ proposal 
to get rid of that difficulty. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion;—Ayes 85; Noes 14: Majority 71. 
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Ewart, W. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, C.J. B. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, Lord A. M. C. 
Hinde, J. H. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. SirJ. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hiope, hon. C. 
Hope, G.W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Lord 
Kemble, H. 


Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 


Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Loch, J. 
Lowther, J. H. 
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Smith, ®. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, hon, W, O. 
Stock, Dr. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wood, C: 
Wood, G. W. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yates, J. A. 

TELLERS. 
Stanley, hon, E. J. 
Baring, F. T. 


List of the Noes. 


Lushington, C, 
Lushington, rt. hn. 8. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Lord 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Oswald, J. 

Palmer, G. 

Parker, J. 

Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Philips, M. 

Praed, W. T. 

Price, Sir R. 

Rich, II. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Round, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, R. L. 


Redington, T. N. 
Scholefield, J. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 


Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Duncombe, T. 
Finch, F. 
Grote, G. 
Hector, C, J 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
Pechell, Captain 


TELLERS. 
IIume, J. 
Attwood, T. 


Bill went through the Committee. 
House resumed.— Bill reported. 


Brrmincuam Pouxice.] Mr. Fox 
Maule moved the second reading of the 
Birmingham Police Bill (No. 2.) 

Mr. 7. Altwood was confident that it 
was a most improvident bill, and he much 
feared that it would produce much evil of 
a serious nature in the town of Birming- 
ham. He must complain of the change 
made from the first bill, which the people 
of Birmingham would not object to, to an 
arbitrary measure which threw the whole 
power into the hands of the Secretary for 
the Home Department, and made, too, at 
the suggestion of the general opponents 
of the Government. He did not see why 
the men of Birmingham of the present 
day should not be governed as were their 
grandfathers. He did hope that the Go- 
vernment would take warning in time, and 
not persevere in this bill, or any similar 
measure, for he had no doubt that it 
would produce great mischief to the peace 
and content of the country, and might en- 
danger the security of the Throne itself. 
He was sure, that a police force would do 
no good under the controul of the Home 
Secretary, but it would be good and use- 
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ful under the control of the corporation, 
He, therefore, moved that the bill be read 
a second time that day three months. 
Mr. Scholefield, in seconding the motion 
said, there was a strong disposition on the | 
part of the council to resist this measure. 
He was sure the people of Birmingham | 
would not be satisfied with it, as it was | 
meant to keep them down, and all that | 
could be charged against the town was a | 
riot which might have happened in any 
town. Ona former evening, so convinced | 
was he of the necessity of some police in| 
the town of Birmingham, that he had 
voted for the first reading of this bill. | 
He would now, however, oppose it, | 
because, on better consideration, he was | 
convinced, it would do much mischief. | 
Sir E. Wilmot had voted for the bill, | 
but not on the ground that the corporation | 
of Birmingham were not competent to) 
manage their own affairs. It was well | 


known that difficulties had arisen as to | 
the power of the corporation to raise the | 
rates, and until the question was settled | 
in a court of law, it became necessary to | 
apply to Government for an advance of | 
money for local purposes ; the Govern. | 
ment consented to give the money, el 


annexed its own conditions to the advance 
If the Government meant to retain the 
power in its own hands permanently, he 
would oppose the bill, If the hon. Mem- 
bers for Birmingham would even now say 
on the part of the corporation, that they 
would raise the money without any appli- 
cation to Government, he would vote 
against the bill. 

° Mr. Wakley thought, that the circum- 
stances connected with this and the for- 
mer bill were very humiliating to the Li- | 
berals in that House. By the former, the | 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, proposed to rest the nomi- | 
nation of the police in the local authori- 
ty, which the charter had created, and | 
that intention was cheered by the Liberals, 
but in ten days from that time, the noble 
Lord came down tothe House and pro- 
posed quite a different arrangement, by 
which the power would be vested in the 
Government, and for that he was also 
cheered by the same Liberals. He did 
not blame the noble Lord, who, he had 
no doubt, acted with perfect sincerity, and 
for what he thought the best —but what 
was he to say to the Liberals for their 
conduct? They ought, in his opinion, to 
be called ‘ sycophants,” instead of “ Li- 
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Broadley, I. 


| Hobhouse, T. 


| Brotherton, J. 
| Buller, C. 
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berals.” As to this bill, he looked upon 
it as unfortunate for Birmingham and for 
the country, and he should vote against 
it. 

The House 


divided on the oirginal 


| ° = ° ° 
| question:—Ayes 74; Noes 20: Majority 


54, 
List of the AYEs. 


Adam, Admiral Kemble, I. 

| Baring, F. T. Loch, J. 

| Barnard, E. G. Lushington, rt. hn. S. 
| Barry, G. 8S. Lygon, hon. Gen, 

| Horned, R. Macauley, T. B. 
Blackburne, I. Maule, hon. F. 

Blair, J. Morpeth, Lord 
Blake, W. J. Muskett, G. A. 
Boldero, H. G. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Bolling, W. Palmer, G. 
Bramston, T. W. Parker, R. T. 
Bridgman, H. Philips, M. 
Pigot, DN. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, Sir R. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. 
Rich, tl. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Round, J 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. bn. A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stanley, hon. W. QO. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P, 
‘Troubridge, Sir E. Ty 
Warburton, H. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Yates, J. A. 


| Brownrigg, S. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Bryan, G. 
Burroughes, H. N. 

| Campbell, Sir J. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J 
| Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G, 
Darby, G. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Divett, hk. 

Donkin, Sir R. S, 
Douglas, Sir C. FE, 
Eliot, Lord 
Forester, hon. G. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Hinde, J. 1. 


Ss. 


B. 
lodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K. Grey, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Howard, P. H. Parker, J. 


List of the Nozs. 
Aglionby, II. A. 


TELLERS. 


Patteson, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thornely, T. 

Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C, P. 
Wakley, de 
Williams, W. 


Duncombe, T. 
Easthope, J 
Ewart, W. 
Finch, F. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hiume, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Lushington, C. Attwood, T. 
O’Connell, D. Scholefield, J. 


Bill read a second time. 


TELLERS, 


Couuecrion or Poor-Rates.} On the 
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question that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, for the House to go into Commit- 
tee on the Poor-rates Collection Bill, 

Mr. G. Palmer moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the bill be committed that day 
three months. The first clause in the 
bill was rather introduced as a stalking- 
horse for the second. It gave the guar- 
dians of the poor the power to seize by 
distress, the goods and chattels of the 
overseers when the rate-payers refused to 
pay the rates. Now, was it not most 
ridiculous to talk of seizing the goods of 
an overseer in order to make good the 
payment of—18,000/. for instance? Ue 
should like to know how the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would like to have his 
property seized because the taxes were not 
paid. He conceived the object of the Bill 
was more to indemnify the Poor-law 
Commissioners for any illegal act which 
they might have committed than for any 
thing else. Under these circumstances, 
he should feel it to be his duty to move 
the amendment he had stated. 

Mr. Hume said, that there appeared to 
be in this bill great injustice and incon- 
sistency. Jt was proposed to give the 


guardians a power of taking the property 


of the overseers but how were the 
overseers to be relieved? If there 
was no relief, could it be expected that 
any man in England would become an 
overseer? The second clause gave the 
guardians the power of appointing the 
collector of the rates, yet the overseers 
were to be punished if the collector did 
not do his duty. Unless the noble Lord 
gave some satisfactory explanation on 
these points, he should feel bound to vote 
against the further progress of the bill. 

Lord J. Russell said, that it was his 
intention to propose a modification of the 
clause as it originally stood, and to give 
the guardians the power of making a com- 
plaint before a magistrate in the first in- 
stance, and then, after cause was shown, 
a distress might issue, if the magistrates 
should be of opinion that sufficient reason 
had not been assigned to the contrary. If 
tle guardians were to be compelled to 
provide for the relief of the poor, they 
ought to have money for that purpose ; 
that was all that he wanted to effect by 
this bill. 

The Attorney-general observed, that as 
the law now stood there was extreme dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the requisite funds, 
The guardians had to make an order on 
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the overseers of a parish to contribute a 
certain quota towards the relicf of the 
poor of an union, but as the law now stood 
there were no means of enforcing that 
precept except by mandamus. Of course, 
when a peremptory mandamus went, the 
overseers must obey, or go to gaol. But 
the next time the guardians made an or- 
der upon them, payment was refused, and 
it became necessary to apply for a man- 
damus again; and so they went on, The 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, had acted 
in this manner three or four times, and a 
peremptory mandamus had issued foties 
quoties. Days, and even weeks and 
months, elapsed, and meantime the poor 
were starving. Now, he would ask whe- 
ther this state of things ought to continue ? 
Undoubtedly, there ought to be some 
summary and effectual means of compell- 
ing obedience to these precepts. If the 
overseers paid the money required by the 
guardians, it would not come out of their 
own pockets, as they had always the 
means of making a rate. He could assure 
the House, that if they meant the Poor- 
law Amendment Act to remain in force, 
this bill, or some such bill, must pass into 
a law. 

Mr. Grimsditch was surprised to hear 
the hon. and learned Attorney-general say 
that there was no remedy for enforcing 
the orders of the guardians except by 
mandamus. Now in section 95 of the 
Poor-lav Amendment Act, it was pro- 
vided that the guardians should have the 
power of summoning the overseer be- 
fore a magistrate for disobeying their or- 
der, and if it appeared that the overseer 
had wilfully neglected his duty, he was 
liable to a penalty of 5/. He trusted the 
House did not intend to enlarge the very 
extensive powers already possessed by the 
commissioners, 

Mr. Wakley said, that the object of the 
bill was to make orders lawful which at pre- 
sent wereunlawful, and he thought it would 
be most unwise to render edicts legal 
which were not yet seen. The bill was 
another specimen of Liberalism : it was an 
extraordinary specimen of Whiggish sub- 
tlety and sagacity. It was now said, that 
guardians were not to have the power of 
directing the magistrates to issue warrants 
of distress; but that the magistrates 
should have the power of summoning the 
parties and deciding according to the me- 
rits of the case, But who were the ma- 
gistrutes? The guardians, the ex-officio 
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guardians, So that the guardians would ap- 
peal from themselves as guardians to them- 
selves as magistrates. He hoped the noble 
Lord would not persist in pressing the 
second clause, whatever might be deter- 
mined with respect to the first. 

Mr. Ewart thought the remedy pro- 
posed by the noble Lord as respected the | 
first clause met the difficulty which be- | 
fore existed; but with respect to the se- | 
cond clause, he thought the proposition 
so objectionable, that though he should 
not oppose the motion for going into com- 
mittee, he should move its rejection in 
committee. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion :—Ayes 51; Noes 16— Majority 35. 


List of the Ayers. 


Aglionby, II. A, 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bernal, R. 

Blair, J. 

Blake, W. J. 
Bramston, ‘Tl. W. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burroughes, II. N. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clay, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, E. 

Ewart, W. 

Finch, F. 

Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, TI. L. 
Ilodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K. Wood, C. 
Howick, Viscount Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Scholefield, J. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Colonel T. 


Ilume, J. 

Kemble, H, 

Lushington, rt. hn. 8. 

Mackinnon, W. A. 

Morpeth, Viscount 

Muskett, G. A. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 

©’Connell, D. 

Philips, M. 

Phillpotts, J. 

Pigot, D. R. 

Price, Sir R. 

Protheroe, E. 

Pryme, G. 

Rich, H. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 

Russell, Lord 1s 

Rutherfurd, rt. hn, A. 

Stock, D. 

Thornely, T. 

‘Troubridge, Sir EF. T. 

Warburton, HL. 

Wood, G. W. 

¥ates;, J. A- 
TELLERS. 


Attwood, T. 
Douglas, Sir C, FE. 
Duncombe, T. 
Hawkes, T. 

Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 

Parker, R. T. 
Pechell, Captain 
Polhill, F. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 


House in Committee. 

On Clause 2, relating to the appoint- 
ment of collectors, 

The Attorney-General wished to offer 
a few observations in explanation of this 


TELLERS. 
Palmer, G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
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clause. By clause 46 of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, it was provided, that 
the commissioners should have the power 
of authorizing guardians to elect some 
officers for carrying the Act into opera- 
tion. By the interpretation clause (109) 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act, col- 
lectors were specified as amongst the offi- 
cers whom the commissioners had the 
power of authorizing the guardians to 
appoint, and he had thought till the 
Court of Queen’s Bench had decided 
otherwise, that such was the fair con- 
struction of the Act. But the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had decided otherwise, 
and he was obliged to bow to the deci- 
sion of that Court. He could assure the 
House, that the greatest jobbing had been 
practised in the collection of the rates, 
and that a great deal of the money had 
been wasted. Each small parish had the 
power of appointing a collector, but the 
salaries of a great many of those oflicers 
were so small, that they could not be ex- 
pected to give up the whole of their time 
to the performance of their duties, and 
the commissioners had thought it better 
to have a single collector for a whole 
union. Such a plan, in his opinion, could 
not fail of being productive of the best 
results, and he was sure, the House would 
agree with him, that to have one collector 
fora whole union, devoting the whole of 
his time to the performance of his duty, 
would be highly beneficial to the rate- 
payers, and to the public generally. Such 
was the plan upon which the commis- 
sioners had acted, and he could assure 
the House, that it had proved extremely 
beneficial. It had at the same time been 
productive of considerable discontent, 
because it had interfered in some degree 
with the disposal of local patronage, but 
upon the whole its tendency had been 
good. In consequence, however, of the 
discontent which had been produced, an 
application had been made to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to set aside an order of 
the commissioners for the appointment of 
a collector, and that Court had decided, 
that under the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
the commissioners had not the power to 
make such orders. He theretore allowed, 
after that decision, that such orders were 
illegal, and the object of this clause was 
to legalize them. It simply was to em- 
power the Poor-law commissioners to 
authorize the guardians to elect a col- 
lector for each union, and he would ask 
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the House whether, that could be called 
an improper interference with the rate- 
payers? The collectors would still be the 
servants of the overseers, to whom alone 
they would be responsible. The guardians 
would have nothing to do with the money 
collected, and he trusted, therefore, that 
after this explanation the House would 
not object to the clause. 

Mr. Ewart rose to move, that this 
clause be omitted. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said, that even were this 
bill passed, the collectors would still be 
in the hands of the rate pavers, and re- 
sponsible to them, but he could not alto- 
gether agree in that opinion. There was 
a great difference between an election hy 
the body of electors, and an election by 
another body, interposed between the 
persons who ought to elect, and the 
person elected. It this clause were agreed 
to, the guar. ians would be interposed be- 
tween the collector and the rate-pavers, 
and in such a case there was the greatest 
danger that the «ishes and interests of 
the rate payers would not be fairly repre- 
sented and attended to. Was this bill in 
conformity with the spirit of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act? No, for it went 


to alter materially that Act, and those 
who were opposed to this measure, con- 
tended that it ought not to interfere with 
the spirit of the existing law—that it 
ought only to be declaratory, and not con- 
trary to the principle and spirit of the 


Poor-law Amendment Act. Now, the 
House would recollect that Lord Althorp 
had expressly stated what he considered 
to be the principle of that Act, on moving 
its introduction. He had distinctly said, 
that the administrative power alone was 
to be placed in the hands of the commis- 
sioners, and that taxation and collection 
were to rest with the guardians and over- 
seers. He would ask the House, then, 
whether this clause were not completely 
at variance with the principle of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act as laid down by 
Lord Althorp? He would ask, also, 
whether it were not at variance with the 
existing law? The commissioners had 
issued orders for the appointment of col- 
lectors, and their authority to do so had 
been questioned, and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench had decided, that those orders were 
at variance with the law as it stood. But 
by these clauses those orders were to be 
declared legal, so that the bill was at 
vatiance with the principle of the Poor- 
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law Amendment Act as it had been laid 
down by Lord Althorp, and it was also 
at variance with the law of the land as 
declared by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
He should move, that the clause be 
omitted. 

Mr. H. Hinde did not object to the powers 
given by the clause, and his objection was 
toex post facto legislation. 

Mr. Grimsditch objected to this clause, 
because the commissioners had no power 
by the Poor-law Amendment Act to do 
what this law sanctioned and rendered 
legal. They had no power to issue the 
orders which the clause made law, and he 
could not think it was wise to legalize 
orders of which the House knew nothing. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, that a collector ought to be appointed 
for a whole union; but how was that pos- 
sible? The union to which he belonged 
contained a population of between 70,000 
and 80,000 inhabitants ,and how was it 
possible that one collector could collect 
the whole of the rates in a union so exten- 
sive? The fact was, that this measure was 
applicable entirely to some little unions in 
London, but it was not at all adapted to 
the country unions, He should certainly 
vote for the omission of the clause. 

Mr. Wakley: After the explanation which 
had been given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Attorney-general, and 
seeing that the commissioners would gain 
nothing by the provisions of the bill, 
should not object to the clause. 

Mr. G. Palmer sail, this measure had 
not been demanded by the parishes for 
whose benefit it was professedly intended. 
It would deprive the rate-payers of all con- 
trol over the parochial funds; they would 
likewise have no control over the appoint- 
ment of their own officers. He should vote 
against the clause. 

Mr. Hume at first was undoubtedly op- 
posed to the clause, but as he now under- 
stood that the noble Lord did not design 
to alter the present law, and that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench had put an 
erroneous interpretation upon the law in 
respect to the collection of rates, and fur- 
ther, that the object of this clause was to 
carry on the Act until next year, and to 
prevent litigation, he should support it. 

Lord J. Russell begged to say a few 
words in reference to the orders of the 
Poor-law commissioners, the advantage of 
which had been much called in question. 
The hon, Member had chiefly dwelt upon 
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what had taken place in that part of the) 
country with which he was acquainted. | 
In reply to his observations, he would read | 
an extract from an assistant Poor-law | 


_ e e ° MINUTR3. | 
commissioner in relation to Wigan: | (Ireland). 


Shannon Navigation. 
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who have been appointed at Wigan, and in 
proof of the advantages of the change, it may 
be stated, that there are at present four assist- 
ant-commissioners and three assistants at 1001. 
a-year each. Formerly the rates were collected 
by thirty-four persons, receiving altogether 
812/., as their remuneration. Here isa saving 
of 112/., exclusive of the other benetits of the 
alteration, namely, that the rates are collected 
with greater diligence and success, and less 
risk and loss incurred. The money is paid 
over by the assistant-overseer to the treasurer 
of the union every week, instead of being left, 


sponsible and unpaid overseers; and the trea- 
surer is always ready to make advances.” 


He had read this in order to correct the 
mistakes which seemed to prevail on this 
subject. It was clear, that the orders of 
the Poor-law commissioners had tended 
to the better collection of the rates. 

The Committee divided on the Clause: 
—Ayes 47; Noes 5: Majority 42. 

List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, A. H. Morpeth, Viscount 
Baring, F. T. Muskett, G. A. 
Barry, G. 8, Palmerston, Viscount 
Blair, J. Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
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Briscoe, J. [. Pigot, D. R. 
Broadley, H. Price, Sir R. 

Bruges, W. H. L. Protheroe, E. 
Burroughes, H. N. Rich, H. 

Clay, W. Rose, rt. hn, Sir G, 
Campbell, Sir J. Round, J. 

Chute, W. L. W. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. Russell, Lord J. 
Dalmeny, Lord Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Finch, F. Scholefield, J. 

Grey, rt. hon, SirG. — Stock, Dr. 

Hobhouse, T. B. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Hodges, T L. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Holmes, W. Vigors, N. A. 
Hoskins, K. Warburton, EH. 
Howick, Viscount Yates, J. A. 

Hume, J. TELLERS. 
Hutton, R. Mr. Solicitor-General 
Kemble, II. Parker, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Grimsditch, T. Wood, Colonel T. 
Hodgson, R. TELLERS, 
Palmer, G. Ewart, W. 
Polhill, F. Hinde, J. H. 
Clause agreed to. 
House resumed, Bill to be reported. 


' : 
: Petitions presented. 
“ As far as my experience has gone, no | ; 


officers could have succeeded better than those | 








By the Bishop of London, from South 
Moreton, for the Protection of the Established Church 
(Canada).—By Lord Ellenborough, from Paper Manufae- 
turers of London, against the use of Stamped Paper for 
collecting the Postage.—By the Earl of Fingall, from Ro- 
man Catholics of London, in favour of the Ministerial 
plan of Education,—By Lord Brougham, from Aberdeen, 
for a Uniform Penny Postage. 


Strave-TRADE—ANSWER TO THE AD- 
press.| The Duke of Argyll (as Lord 
High Steward of the Household) an- 
nounced that her Majesty had been waited 


|on with the Address agreed to by their 
| Lordships on Friday last (relative to the 
| Slave-trade), and to which she had re- 


i ly was, in the hands of almost irre- | ; . 
as it formerly was, i turned the following most gracious answer. 


The noble Duke read the Answer :— 


“T receive this Address with great satisfac. 
tion. 

“T will direct orders to be given to my 
cruizers in accordance with your wishes, fully 
relying upon your assurance, that you will 
concur in the measures which will thus be 
rendered necessary.” 


Address and Answer to be printed and 


published. 


Suannon Navicatton.] Viscount 
Duncannon moved the second reading of 
the Shannon Navigation Bill, the object 
of which was, to improve the navigation of 
one of the finest rivers in Ireland. The 
whole amount that would be required to 
carry into effect the purposes of the bill 
was estimated at 580,000/., and from that 
outlay the most beneficial results might 
be confidently anticipated, 

The Duke of Wellington said, this was 
one of those bills with which, according to 
the usage of that House, their Lordships 
could not interfere. He, however, ob- 
jected to the proposed issue of so large an 
amount of Exchequer bills at the present 
moment; and it would be much better if 
the issue were spread over a greater por- 
tion of time. Such grants ought to be 
brought under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of Supply, instead of giving such 
powers as were recognized by this bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne was glad 
to perceive that the noble Duke did not 
object to the principle of the bill. But 
the noble Duke felt some alarm at the 
large amount of Exchequer bills of which 
the bill would authorize the issue. But 
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he could state confidently, that it was not 
intended that any large proportion of that 
amount should be issued at once. In 
the course of next year not more than 
60,000/. would be issued in Exchequer 
bills under this measure. The entire 
amount would be diffused over the four, 
five, or six years, during which the works 
would be in progress. 

Lord Ellenborough remarked, that the 
entire sum was to be divided into 276 
portions, Of these, six were to be borne 
by the county of Limerick, and only four 
by Limerick itself, although that city 
would be more benefited by the measure 
than all the rest of Ireland. Could this 
system of apportionment be defended on 
any principle of justice or fair play? It 
was the grossest job he had ever heard of. 

Lord Litzgerald said, that the propor- 
tions to be advanced were to be calculated 
according to the amount of the sum which 
each county and district would be called 
on to reimburse. The bill was called for 
by an unanimous representation, not only 
from every county through which the 
Shannon passed, but from many others, 
He congratulated the House and the 
country with which he was connected, 


upon the general assent to the principle of 


the bill. The objections which had been 
urged by the illustrious Duke would be 
amply provided for by the declaration on 
the part of the Government, or at all 
events, they might be easily obviated in 
committee, 

The Duke of Richmond was of opinion 
that improvements of this description 
should be effected through individual en- 
terprise, or by public companies. If the 
principle of making a state provision for 
such purposes were once admitted, Scot- 
Jand would make similar applications, and 
how could they refuse to that country what 
they conceded to Ireland? At the same 
time, he would not object to the bill, 
which he thought wonld bea great advan- 
tage to the part of Ireland for which it was 
intended. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, as his noble 
Friend had alluded to Scotland, would beg 
to remind the House of the case of the 
Caledonian Canal, where the public money 
had been squandered in an unjustifiable 
manner by the unanimous consent of 
both Houses of Parliament. The present 
bill contained the most secure provisions 
against any such extravagant outlay. A 
more unjust objection than that raised by 
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the noble Baron opposite (Lord Ellen- 
borough) he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
did not remember. In looking for a job, the 
noble Baron said, the city of Limerick was 
benefited the most, and was called upon to 
pay less than any other part of the country 
which would be benefited by the improve- 
mentofthe Shannon. Did not the noble 
Baron remember—for he had voted for the 
bill three or four years ago—that the city 
of Limerick was at this moment under an 
enormous amount of local charge for the 
improvement of the quays from which both 
the parties on the Upper and Lower Shan- 
non were now deriving great advantage, 
though they had not contributed at all to 
those erections, and therefore nothing 
could be more unjust than to call upon the 
city of Limerick to pay anything for the 
improvement of the navigation except in 
proportion to the share it occupied. Not 
the city of Limerick alone, but every 
county which touched the banks of the 
Shannon, or approached that river by 
canals, roads, or rivers, would derive a 
collateral benefit from this, which he must 
designate as one of the greatest plans for 
public improvements—combining as it did 
public and private resources—that ever 
had been submitted for the adoption of 
Parliament; and he could not doubt but 
that their Lordships’ sense of the justice of 
the case would dispose them to give a 
cordial and hearty assent to it. 

The Earl of 2zpon had read the report of 
the commissioners, upon which the bill 
was founded, and he must not only bear 
his testimony to the great utility of the 
measure, but state his conviction that the 
work would effect one of the greatest im- 
provements that could be made in Ireland. 
It seemed, however, that under this bill 
half the money was to be a gift,which made 
him anxious that her Majesty’s Government 
should look with greatest vigilance to 
the state of the Exchequer-bill market, for 
if they did not early redeem the Ex- 
chequer-bills, they would find themselves 
in a great difficulty. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was afraid, 
that from the conversation which had 
taken place, it would go forth that this 
measure went only to improve private pro- 
perty. It should be remembered that the 
river Shannon was the property of the 
Crown, and that the proprietors on the 
banks of that river might complain of it as 
a nuisance, if the Government did not 
provide for that which it was impossible for 
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any private company to do--namely, to 
remove the natural obstructions which, 
from time to time, would interfere with its 
course, and to guard against injuries to 
property hy the superfluous back water. 

Lord Lyndhurst objected to the appoint- 
ment of a new commission. There was 
already existing a commission under a bill 
passed three or four years ago for the 
consolidatidn under one board of all 
public works in Ireland, and he wanted | 
to know why the proceedings for the 
improvement of the Shannon navigation 
should not be placed under that commis- 
sion? It might be necessary, perhaps, 
to appoint anew commissioner; but that 
was notall that seemed to be thought 
necessary, for when he looked to thie | 
clause he found that not only was there | 
to be a new commission, but that the 
commissioners were empowered to ap- 
point, with the consent of the Treasury, 
other officers under them—to appoint an 
engineer, a surveyor, a secretary, and such | 
other officers as they might think neces- 
sary, and those officers migit be dismissed | 
at the pleasure of the commissioners. | 
Now, all that machinery existed under the | 
present Board of Works, constituted un- 
der the provisions of the 2nd and 3rd 
of William 4th, the principle of whicha ct 
was to consolidate all such commissions 
and form them into one board. He be- | 
lieved, that the noble Viscount would find 
that Colonel Burgoyne, who was at the 
head of the Board of Works, was of opin- 
ion that the whole business of the Shan- 
non improvement might be conducted b 
that board, with the addition of one more | 
paid commissioner, and that all the subor- 
dinate officers, such as engineer, surveyor, 
secretary, &c., that now were officers of 
the existing board, were sufficient to con- 
duct the business of this bill. He trusted 
the noble Viscount would take the sugges- | 
tion into his consideration. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that at pre- 
sent the Board of Works, was completely | 
overcharged with business, and the atten- 
tion of every person employed under it, 
was required for the matters already in 
hand. Colonel Burgoyne, therefore, had 
wished that a new commission, composed of 
himself, Major Jones, who was to be paid, 
and of Mr. Griffiths, who was unpaid, 
should be appointed, in order that the 
works in which the board was engaged 
might not be embarrassed. 





| 
| 
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| eflicient 
| only one, Major Jones, will require to be 





Lord Lyndhurst repeated, that this bill 
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contemplated the appointment of new en- 
gineer, secretary, surveyor, and solicitor. 
Now, he held in his hand a copy of the 
letter of Colonel Burgoyne, in which that 
gentleman said, ‘ It appears to me that 
the present commission, with Mr. Grif- 
fiths and Major Jones, would make an 
and proper board. Of these 


paid, and probably it will not be neces- 
sary to have a secretary,” he said nothing 


| of engineer, surveyor, or solicitor, but he 
| mentioned j 
‘ tional clerks, untila system of organization 


‘*a secretary and some addi- 
was perfected.” So that, instead of all 
the machinery proposed by the bill, all 
that Colonel Burgoyne contemplatud was 
the appointment of a secretary ome 
additional clerks. lie (Lord Lyndhurst) 


| apprehended it would at least be more 
| economical to adopt the course suggested, 
' which 


was consistent with the letter of 
Colonel Burgoyne, with which he had 
been furnished by consent of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchquer. 

Bill read a second time. 


Unrnawren Oarus — GoveRrNMENT 
or IreLanp.| Viscount Duncannon, in 


| moving the committal of the Uniawful 
| Oaths (Ireland) Bill, said, the subject to 


which the biil related had engaged for the 
last twenty or thirty years the attention of 


! the Government in Ireland,andanact (50th 


Geo. 3rd) was passed toenable the Govern- 
ment to put down parties bound together 
by unlawful oaths in that country. That 


| Act was amended by another statute, the 


59th of Geo. 3rd, which was found, how- 
ever, to be equally inefficient, and eventu- 
ally a representation was made to the Go- 
vernment to extend the powers of another 
Act (4th Geo. 4th) to Ireland. That ap- 
plication was made to the Government in 
a very able dispatch of the Marquess 
Wellesley, which stated the matter so 
clearly, that he would read an extract to 
their Lordships. It was addressed to Sir 
Robert Peel, dated the 29th of January, 
1823, and was as follows :— 

*«T have not referred in this despatch to the 
dangerous system of associations, under the 
obligation of secret and mysterious oaths. 
Having some time since submitted to you a 
separate dispatch, relative to the trial and con- 
viction of several persons denominated Rib- 
bandmen, I added to that dispatch some obser- 
vations, suzgesting the necessity of strengths 
ening the law of Ireland against the peril of 
those sacieties, The question of the increase 
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or diminution of the spirit of this association] Lord Wharncliffe said, it was very far 
is stated differently, according to the particular | fr9m his intention to do anything to defeat 
views, imaginary interests, and flagrant zeal, | the object of the bill, but he wished to 
of conflicting parties. In this contention (lu-| draw the attention of their Lordships to 
dicrous in principle and theory, but mischiev- : ; ; ; ; 
some facts in connection with this question, 


ous to the State in practice) it is at least an an 
advantage to the King’s Government to have The Government seemed to think it neces- 


completely detected and publicly exposed the | sary to do something more than the pre- 
whole craft and mystery of the Ribband con-} sent laws could do in order to reach what 
spiracy. And I cannot believe that such an} he could not but consider a dangerous 
exposure, accompanied by such ae oad ae system of conspiracy prevailing in Ireland, 


sentences, and punishments, should neither But why had nothing been done before ? 
assuage the zeal, nor abate the bravery, of | ie sichiienaiil Wak wie Monda the 15th of 
these covenanters, nor relax the holy bond of | ppt ys é 


their illegal oaths, and treasonable contract, July, this bill was brought into the House 
But I request your attention to the suggestions | Of Commons by the Solicitor-general for 
which I have submitted for the more effectual | Ireland, and it was possible that a notice 
restraint of this system of mysterious engage-| of it might have been given on the previ- 
ments, [formed under the solemnity of secret | oys Friday. The bill was presented and 
oaths, binding his Majesty’s liege subjects to) poaq a first time on the 16th of July, and 


act under authorities not known to the law, : 

nor derived from the State, for purposes unde- read ” second time on the 18th, after 12 
fined ; not disclosed in the first process of ini- o’clock at night ; on the 19th it was con- 
tiation, nor until the infatuated novice has been sidered in committee after 12 o’clock, and 


sworn to the vow of unlimited and lawless| reported on the following day; and on 
obedience. ‘The vigour and activity of the} Monday, the 22nd, it was read a third 
law should be exerted to extirpate this mis- | time and passed, without any debate what- 
chief, which has been a main cause of the dis- ever, being the last day on which thei 
turbances and miseries of Ireland. The mys- pe re 3 t : for | Deicide 
tery is now distinctly exposed ; I, therefore, | ZOTCSM'PS committee sat lor hearing fev1- 
anxiously hope and trust, that his Majesty’s dence on the state of crime in Ireland. 
Government will add to the various benefits| He thought, that he had a right to com- 
which they have already imparted to thiscoun-} plain of the late production of this bill. 
try, the inestimable favour of abolishing by} It was true, that every one of the practical 
law in Ireland an evil which has been abolished | characteristics of Ribbandism was made 
by law in England. clear by the bill, and subjected to trans- 

The Act in question was extended to| portation; and it could not but be ad- 
Ireland, but still it was found very diffi-| mitted that Lord Wellesley’s letter must 
cult to put down illegal societies, and they | have furnished some grounds for its pro- 
had engaged the attention of the Govern | visions, But the Government had done 
ment from time to time from that period| nothing year after year, though it had 
up to the present moment. It had al-} been repeatedly twitted in both Houses of 
ways been found extremely difficult to fix} Parliament with neglecting to suppress 
the guilt on persons who had taken unlaw- | these mischiefs until after the committee, 
ful oaths, although it was well known that} whose report was now before their Lord- 
there were such persons in many parts of| ships, had commenced sitting and hearing 
Ireland. This subject had alsoengaged | evidence. If no other good should result 
the attention of her Majesty’s Government | from the appointment of that committee 
during the past year, and in consequence} he must say that this circumstance alone 
of information which had been received,) was a proof ofits utility. Their Lordships 
the present bill had been prepared. Hej were well aware that great anxiety for an 
would now only allude to that part of the? inquiry into the state of Ireland had ex- 
bill relating to the use and possession of} isted for some years amongst the gentry 
pass-words, for the purpose of stating | of that country; but it was found impos- 
that he hoped to meet an objection which | sible to obtain it in the other House — at 
had been started by a noble Lord opposite | least such an inquiry as would clearly and 
by inserting the words “ without lawful | satisfactorily ascertain what was truth and 
excuse.” The object of the bill was to} what falsehood. His noble Friend (Lord 
discover and punish those who used pass- | Roden) having over and over again called 
words, and it was necessary that the law) the attention of the Government to the 
should be severe, or the suppression of| subject, at last determined to take the 
these illegal societies could not be ef-| vote of the House, as to whether the gen- 
fected, emen of Ireland having made repeated 
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complainis, their Lordships would refuse 
them an opportunity of going into the 
grounds of their complaints before a com- 
mittee. Their Lordships agreed, in oppo- 
sition to the Government, to the appoint- 
ment of the committee, and that was fol- 
lowed by a resolution of the House of 
Commons, which was carried by a major- 
ity of 22, by which that House declared, 
that they were ready to acquit the Irish 
Government of all blame without any in- 
quiry. But their Lordships were deter 
mined to inquire first, before they gave 
ullterance to any decided opinion upon 
the subject; not choosing to follow the 
example of the other House, and decide 
without inquiry. Was it to be sup- 
posed, that if their Lordships saw 
the rights of peaceable citizens inter- 
fered with, and endangered by illegal 
proceedings and ineffective government, 
they were to remain silent? Did the 
noble Baron (Lord Holland) mean to say, 
that the House of Lords had not the 
power to inquire into the administration 
of justice by any public officer or public 
body in any part of the Queen’s domi- 
nions, and that it was not as much the 
business of their Lordships to do so, as of 
the House of Commons? He repeated, 
then, that a resolution exculpating the 
Irish Government from censure, was 
passed in the House of Commons by a 
majority of twenty-two; which, be it ob- 
served, was not a very large majority, 
there being forty Members of a particular 
party there, besides others, of whom 
something might be said in connexion 
with the formation of majorities in that 
House. That majority was only equal to 
about one-half of a number of persons not 
directly, but indirectly, impugned, or who 
were the suppoiters of the Government of 
the noble Marquess, and therefore the 
resolution must naturally have been ac- 
ceptable to their feelings and views. The 
committee appointed by their Lordships, 
had not escaped from censure. They 
had been blamed for not making a report 
of their opinion upon the evidence, but, 
that, under the circumstances, was not 
their duty; and if they had expressed an 
opinion, probably it would not have been 
satisfactory to those who wished for one. 
Then the composition of the committee 
furnished another ground of complaint to 
some noble Lords. When it was first 
appointed, it consisted of ten noble Lords 
on his side of the House, and eleven on 
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the other. A noble and learned Lord was 
subsequently added to the list, who cer- 
tainly could not, according to the views 
of the noble Viscount, be called a sup- 
porter of the Government. It might be 
truly said, that fewer supporters of the 
Government sat upon the committee than 
others. But whose fault was that? If 
noble Lords on the other side did not 
choose to attend, they themselves were to 
blame. If the proceedings and the com- 
mittee were unfair, it was in the power 
of noble Lords to alter it by attending the 
committee. He could only say, that every 
means were tried to get a regular and full 
attendance of the committee, and if the 
attendance, in point of parties, was as 
thirteen to five, he must say, that the 
fault was chargeable on those noble Lords 
who were appointed on the committee, and 
did not attend. The noble Marquess had 
said, that there were many subjects con- 
nected with the state of Ireland which 
still remained untouched ; but he did not 
say, that the committee had not com. 
pleted their inquiry into many subjects, 
Undoubtedly there were many poinis 
which the committee had not time to go 
into, but they had not absolutely said, 
that the inquiry should not be resumed ; 
on the contrary, they had entireiy left it 
to the House to decide that question, 
There was one point, for instance, on 
which very erroneous opinions prevailed 
—the degree of influence at work in al- 
most every department of the Govern- 
ment. But the evidence already col- 
lected, might be found to bear very much 
upon that point. He would speak, how- 
ever, principally of that part of the evi- 
dence which related to the bill now under 
discussion. Since the rebellion of 1798, 
it appeared, that a Riband Society had 
existed in Ireland, and it had been said, 
that it was established as a defensive 
body against the Orangemen. The whole 
of the evidence taken before the commit- 
tee, however, was against that supposition, 
for, on the contrary, it rather seemed, that 
the establisliment of Orange societies was 
merely a defensive precaution against the 
Riband societies established in 1798, 
These Riband societies had gone on in- 
creasing from that time to the present, 
and they had ever had the same objects in 
view, varied in some slight degree, it 
might be, to suit the differing political 
circumstances of the country. In 1822, 
certain persons had been prosecuted in 
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Dublin, for having been connected with 
those societies. Mr. Kemmis, who had 
been examined before the committee, was 
then the Crown prosecutor, and a person 
of the name of Michael Keenan, and an- 
other of the name of Brown, were tried 
for administering unlawful oaths. The 
speech of the Attorney-general of that 
time, in opening the case, so exactly de- 
scribed those societies as they at present 
existed, that he could not refrain from 
quoting it. He said— 


“Tt is with great pain, that I feel myself 
called upon, in the exercise of my official 
duty, to lay before the public the very odious, 
dangerous, and disgusting conspiracy, by the 
machinations of which this country has been 
for some time infested, and its tranquillity ex- 
posed to hazard. For some time past (how 
long, I am not exactly aware—more, I believe 
considerably more, than two or three years), 
a plan has been formed in Ireland for asso- 
ciating the members of the community by un 
lawful oaths and engagements, to resist the 
laws, disturb the public peace, and overthrow 
the established Government. The machinery 
by which it is sought to effectuate these pur- 
poses is one of a very complicated nature, and 
evincing much consideration and contrivance. 
Its construction is extremely artificial, and far 
beyond the capacity and abilities of such per- 
sons as will appear to you to have been en- 
gaged in it. The course was, first to have 
lodges formed, the number of men in each of 
which was not limited, but seldom exceeded 
thirty or forty. Each of these members was 
bound by an oath to be of the society, to con- 
form to its rules, not to reveal or divulge its 
secrets, and to obey the order of his superior. 
Each of these lodges had a master who was to 
represent his lodge in the baronial commit- 
tees; from these baronial committees, delegates 
were appointed to represent the counties ; and 
from these, delegates to attend at provincial 
meetings ; and from these, again, delegates to 
the national meeting; thus, finally composing 
a general association, affecting to represent 
the entire community. Gentlemen, it is a 
great satisfaction to me, to be able to state, 
that to this confederacy no person of any con- 
sequence or consideration has been discovered 
to belong. 

‘¢Tt is at all events clear, that it has been 
founded for the purpose of violating the law, 
and interfering with the constituted authori- 
ties ; and more than all, of infecting all orders 
of the people with a spirit of infuriate disaf- 
fection and insubordination, ready for any 
plan of mischief, should the exigencies of 
future times give that occasion, of which the 
present tranquil state of the world affords no 
immediate prospect. One feature, however, 
of this combination distinguishes it from those 
of 1797 and 1798. It is exclusively confined 
to persons of one religious persuasion — I 
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mean to persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith. This circumstance alone, on the 
face of it, stamps the association with every 
mark of danger and illegality. 

“ The association has already extended into 
several neighbouring counties, and it is in- 
tended to embrace the whole kingdom. It is, 
however, not connected with the outrages 
which have for some time past disgraced the 
south of Ireland. Its object is rather the 
hatching of mischief to be brought into future 
operation. They condemn the disturbances 
in the south, and regret their premature ap- 
pearance ; their design is to wait until some 
period of danger and of difficulty, when they 
hope by a vigorous and united effort, to be 
able to shake the whole frame of our civil 
polity to its centre. 

* All, however, are agreed in these points 
—to observe the commands of any person, 
who, by their rules, may be their superior, to 
veil their proceedings in profound secrecy, 
and to subvert the present system of laws 
and governinent. 

“ Another object in view was to overturn 
the Protestant religion, and establish the Ro-« 
man Catholic in its stead. At another time, 
they proposed the utter extirpation of all Pro- 
testants out of the country.” 

‘The bond by which its members are held 
together, is an oath or engagement of the 
nature you have heard described. They 
have conducted their plans with considerable 
secrecy. 

“No immediate danger, it is true, is to 
be apprehended from persons of this charac- 
ter and description; but, Gentlemen, it isa 
formidable thing—an alarming thing, to know 
that a conspiracy is on foot, and has been 
going forward for years in the land—that 
bands of wretches have been from night to 
night, meeting in the heart of this our city, 
endeavouring to poison the minds of all orders 
of the people, and prepare them for the per- 
petration of any mischief, to which any future 
emergency may afford opportunity and tempt- 
ation. 


Such was the account given by the then 
Attorney-general of those societies as they 
existed at that time, and the description 
to a word fitted their actual condition and 


objects now. He thought, then, they 
might fairly conclude, that these societies 
had existed for a considerable time; and 
the only questions which they had to con- 
sider were, how far they had increased ? 
whether their objects were now different ? 
and whether they were to be viewed as 
dangerous to life and property, and as 
rendering both insecure? Such had been 
the objects which the committee had in 
view, and to the elucidation of those ques- 
tions they had called several witnesses, 
and it was worth while to consider for a 
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moment who those witnesses were, and | 
what were their characters, With respect 
to all those witnesses, he thought it right 
to say, that much as he had been in the 
practice of hearing evidence, he had never 
seen brought before him a body of more 
intelligent men, or men more capable of 
giving their evidence in a satisfactory 
manner. They did great credit to the 
intelligence of the country, and he had 
great pleasure in thus stating his opinion 
of their character and conduct. But who 
were those persons? Were they picked 
out by his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Roden) from party feeling, or because 
they were attached, and favourable to the 
party to which his noble Friend belonged ? 
No; for, with one exception, they were all 
persons in the employment of the Govern- 
ment. Some were stipendiary magistrates, 
others belonged to the constabulary, and 
and all were men of great knowledge and 
experience. They had also had before 
them the commissioners of police of Dub- 


lin, and finally Mr. Drummond, the Under | 
They had had be- | 


Secretary for Ireland. 
fore them, as witnesses, Major Warburton, 


inspector of police, Major Rowan, Mr. | 


Faussett, Captain Despard, Captain Tracy, 


Captain Warburton, Mr. Wright, and a 


gieat many others. 
had the two commissioners of police for | 
Dublin, and all the Crown Solicitors. | 
These persons all agreed that, more or 
less, those Riband sccieties existed in 
Ireland. They agreed that the members 
of those societies were bound together by 
oath, some giving information relative to 
one part of their proceedings, and others 
with respect to other paris; and, for the 
most part, it was stated, that not the least 
doubt could exist as to the existence of 
those societies: and that, whatever might 
be their object, they were so organized as 
to make it easy to convert them to pur- 
poses fatal to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. Mr. Drummond had tried 
to depreciate the evidence of Mr. Rowan, 
which, he must say, appeared to him clear 
and satisfactory, and well worthy of their 
Lordships’ consideration. Before, how- 
ever, comparing his evidence with that 


which had been given by the other wit-. 


nesses, and showing its general correct- 
ness, he must observe, that no one was 
justified in stating that his evidence had 
not been substantially borne out by the 
rest of the witnesses. There could be no 


doubt of the correctness of the facts of | 
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which that gentleman poke. But let them 
even take away the whole of the evidence 
adduced by Major Rowan, and let them 
suppose that he had never spoken a word 
upon this subject, yet there was abundance 
of evidence remaining to show, that those 
societies did exist, that they were full of 
danger, and that they were connected, in a 
material degree, with the outrages and 
crimes of which Ireland had unhappily been 
so long the scene. It was possible, he 
was ready to admit, that persons who had 
communicated information to Mr. Rowan 
on this subject had been guilty of exag- 
geration, and that they had taken mere 
matters of conversation relative to those 
societies, as illustrative of the serious de- 
signs of their members; but, leaving Mr. 
Rowan’s evidence out of the question, 
there still remained enough to show the 
existence of those societies, and the dan- 
ger to which they exposed the country. 
He would come to the evidence of Captain 
Despard, a stipendiary magistrate, and one 
who had been rather an unwilling witness, 
as he had been reluctant to make certain 
communications to the committee without 
the authority of the Government. He did 
not mean to say, that he had been impro- 
perly unwilling to give evidence, but only 
that he had been extremely cautious, and 
anxious to have the authority of the Go- 
vernment in making certain communica- 
tions to the committee. Captain Despard 
had explained the objects of those societies, 
and the manner in which they carried on 
business. He said— 
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“Tt has been detailed to me by a person I 
examined, that in the event of anything being 
done which was obnoxious or unpleasant, as 
he said, to the people of the neighbourhood, a 
committee sits upon the person who does that 
act; that this committee consists of committee- 
men and parish masters, and they decide upon 
tle punishment which is to follow. If the man 
is to be beaten, a party is brought from many 
miles off to beat; if he is to be shot??—I think 
the word of the man was—“ may be one man 
is appointed to do it, and he must, for whoever 
is ordered must obey. I think those were the 
words of a man I[ have examined.” 

If a part of the country was to be 
raised, it appeared ‘‘ that a man is sent 
from, say a lodge in Dublin, to the nearest 
town, with a verbal message, which he 
delivers to one person, who delivers it to 
three, each of whom delivers it to three 
more,” and so on till the whole dis- 
trict is raised. Captain Despard also ex- 
plained the nature of the pass-words and 
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quarrelling-words, as they were called. 

The pass-words were generally short sen- 
tences, sometimes in verse, and the quar- 
relling-words were used to point out a 
person to be beaten or maltreated. When 
the man was indicated by the quarrelling- 
word, he was immediately marked, and 
then an opportunity was taken of beating 
him on his way home, by a person brought 
from a distance. Captain Despard was 
not the only person who stated these 
facts, and it appeared quite clear from the 
whole of the evidence, that the informa- 
tion which he had given to the committee 
was quite correct. He said that one of 
the statements which had been made to 
him on this subject by a person he had 
examined, bore evident marks of truth 
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and had been corroborated upon oath. 
But all the evidence he had taken had | 
been to the same effect, and had also, 
been sworn to. Captain Tracey bad stated | 
that those societies sought by force to 
obtain their objects, that they turned out 
whole districts, but not till they had re- 
ceived the sanction of their leaders; and 
regarding their leaders there was much 
mystery. It was generally understood 
that a directing committee sat in Dublin, 
sometimes in Armagh, and, he believed, 
sometimes in Belfast ; but that part of thé 
subject was still involved in considerable 
obscurity. Major Brown had, however, 
stated, that of the fact of a leading body 
existing there could be no doubt. He 
had said that it was clear that some per- 
son directed the operations of the societies, 
for all their business was contrived in a 
way which showed great cleverness and 
ability. Major Brown was a Commis. 
sioner of police, of great experience, and 
he had stated that he had nu doubt of the 
existence of Riband Societies, independent 
of the Trades Societies for Dublin, with 
which it was sometimes attempted to 
connect them. He had also corroborated 
the evidence of Mr. Rowan, and given it 
as his opinion that Mr. Rowan had not 
gone too far in the evidence which he 
had given before the committee. When 
asked what the difference of opinion be- 
tween him and Mr. Rowan was, he had 
stated that he believed pass-words existed, 
but that he doubted whether all the mem- 
bers of those societies would consent to 
assassination. There was, however, no- 
thing in Major Brown’s evidence to con- 
tradict in any material point the state- 
ment made by Mr, Rowan. Now, Major 
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Brown had taken great pains to obtain 
information on this subject, and had been 
employed by the Government to inquire 
and make a report upon the subject, and 
there was really, after all, nothing con- 
tradictory of Mr. Rowan’s evidence in the 
evidence adduced by Major Brown. The 
pass-words were stated to be changed 
every three months, and they were given 
out at the meetings of the parish com- 
mittee by the master. ‘The people paid a 
small sum for the benefit of those pass- 
words, and it was supposed that a person 
possessing one of them might pass 
through Ireland without molestation. If 
these pass words were detected and found 
out they were instantly changed. In 
speaking of those societies, it was cu- 
rious, that, although they pervaded 
a great part of Ireland, and particu- 
larly the middle counties, viz.—Meath, 
Westmeath, Sligo, Longford, Queen’s 
County, part of King’s County, Dub- 
lin, and other parts—yet they did not 
prevail so much in the south, and it 
was more extraordinary still that they 
were not known to exist in Tipperary. ' 
One asked naturally, what was the reason 
of this, and the answers of some witnesses 
were, that where the mass of the people were 
Roman Catholics such societies were not 
required, because being the most powerful 
body any defence of this kind was unne- 
cessary. It was clear that those societies 
at present were established by Roman 
Catholics, and it was evident from the 
trial to which he had alluded in 1822, that 
such was also the case then. It could 
not be doubted that a great part of 
the outrages in Ireland arose out of the 
disputes about land. Some of those at- 
tacks were directed against the landlords, 
but generally they were directed against 
the tenants. The course pursued was 
to send a threatening notice, and if the 
party did not at once obey the orders 
contained in that notice, a person was 
brought from a distance who was em- 
ployed to waylay the party and beat him, 
and in some instances murder was com- 
mitted. But the system of bringing 
strangers from a distance to commit those 
crimes rendered it difficult, and often im- 
possible, to ‘find out the criminal, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Govern- 
ment the murderer often went unpunished. 
The noble Lord was understood to say, 
that doubt had been thrown upon the 
statement that these murders were com- 
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mitted by strangers, but he must take as 
better evidence, the statements made by 
those magistrates who were living in the 
parts where the murders were committed, 
and they universally agreed that they 
were commi'ted by strangers; and not 
only so, but they had information supplied 
to them on oath, after the thing had oc 
curred, how the whole business was man- 
aged, and even to what part of the country 
the parties had gone to get persons to 
perform their vengeance. But there was 
another reason why it was no easy matte! 
to penetrate the mystery in which the 
proceedings of the Ribandmen were in- 
volved, and why it was difficult to procure 
evidence; and this was the fact that the 
parties who gave evidence gave it in dan- 
ger of their lives, It was also difficul: 
to get at evidence which would lead toa 
conviction, because one of the things 
which the members of these societies were 
bound to do was to go into a court of jus- 
tice and perjure themselves in order to get 
off their accomplices. If then it was true, in 
the first instance, that any person who 
gave evidence against the Ribandmen was 
in danger of his life, and that there were 
plenty of persons ready to commit perjury 
on his behalf, it was no wonder that dis- 
covery was difficult. There were many 
persons who said, that one of the objects 
of the society was to have a large body of 
men always ready to turn out on a short 
notice, for what object, indeed, they did 
not know; some said for one thing, and 
some for another, but they said, that al- 
though there were now no people of con- 
sequence who belonged to the society, yet 
when they ouce turned out, there were 
persons of consideration who would be 
placed at their head. Their Lordships 
had heard of speeches which had been 
made, in which it was said, that in Ireland 
her Majesty would have ready to turn out 
for her, 500,000 men. He did not know 
how far the persons who made those 
speeches were aware of the existence of 
this conspiracy, but he did not know any 
better mode of carrying the threat into 
effect than by means of this conspiracy. 
He could not help thinking, that if there 
were persons who knew that such a society 
existed, they might threaten in such a way 
that they might make their threats good 
at any time. This was certainly not a 


matter which could be proved, but if the 
persons who made use of such language 
meant any thing more than idle words, 
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they had this conspiracy at their hands, 
and it would be difheult to conceive ans 
better mode of cariving the threat invo 
effect. He would now turn to the evidence 
of Mr. Drummond, who said he did not 
believe that the objects of the society were 
such as had been attributed to th a, 
He said, that the masters of Ribsand 
lodges were genetally publicans, anu ws 
the persons who wete members paid a 
small sum of money towards the society, 
Mr. Drummond thought it was the desire 
of gain which influenced the publicans 
to become masters of these lodges He 
certainly believed, that generally they were 
publicans, and it appeared that payments 
were made by members, and that accounts 
were kept of the sums pad, but he be- 
lieved that no account was rendered of 
the way in which the money was ex- 
pended. He could not believe, however, 
that the society would have goue on for 
sO many years, and that the members 
would have continued to pay their money, 
without some ulterior object. He ima- 
gined that those persons conceived they 
would get some good from the society, or 
else they would not belong to it, He said, 
therefore, that this was no argument—at 
least not an argument satisfactory to his 
mind—against the existence of the society 
with ulterior objects. Another ground for 
the incredulity expressed by Mr. Drum- 
mond, was the character of the informers. 
Mr. Drummond did not, indeed, deny the 
existence of the society, but he denied its 
power. He spoke of it as a rude organi- 
zation, and a clumsy contrivance. He 
spoke with contempt of their power to 
upset the institutions of the country, but 
he by no means denied the existence of 
the society. Mr. Drummond founded one 
of his objections on the character of the 
informers. Undoubtedly, if they had 
taken an oath to the society, and after. 
wards come te give information about it 
on oath, the first thing that struck he mis 
was, that they had already pe jured them 

selves They were also persons in low 
life, and in want of money, and they were 
also accomplices, All these things inars. 
posed the mind to receive their tes imony 
with credit. These objections, howe ver, 
to the testimony of informers had alsays 
exisied, and must always exist. lt was 
impossible to get respectable persons to 
give evidence agamst ther accomplces, 
for they would feel themselves bound vy 
their first oath, and it was not, therefore, 
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sufficient for him to be told, that because 
the informers were of perfectly bad cha- 
racter, he must totally disbelieve the ex- 
istence of the society. These were the 
principal grounds on which Mr. Drum- 
mond disbelieved the power and extent of 
that society, and he had shown why he 
did not think Mr, Drummond’s reasons of 
sufficient weight. ile must observe, that 
it appeared by the evidence, that there 
was undoubtedly a feeling on the part of 
those people, that the parish priests, al- 
though they from time to time decried the 
society, were glad that it existed, and 
would make use of it at an election. He 
did not mean to say, that his mind was 
made up on that point, but there was evi- 
dence to show, that there might be cases 
in which such things would occur. The 
result of the evidence on his mind was 
this, that there existed a conspiracy in 
Ireland, the objects of which certainly 
were directed to agrarian purposes, and 
which was made use of for the purpose of 
vengeance, and deterring people from 
taking land; but with respect to more se- 
rious objects, and particularly the design 
of overturning the Protestant religion, 
and substituting the Catholic religion in 
its stead, there was not evidence sufficient 
to show that such objects were contem- 
plated. There was, however, much evi- 
dence to show, that there were a great 
number of persons who had those objects 
in view, many of the pass-words were of 
a political complexion, and though he 
could not say that the objects of the whole 
society were political, there were a great 
number of persons belonging to it who 
were ready to make use of it for that pur- 
pose. No person could go through the 
evidence without believing that the coun- 
try gentlemen in many parts of Ireland 
were surrounded by a conspiracy, and he 
must say, that it was too hard to expect, 
that their complaints should not he heard 
both in that and in the other House of 
Parliament. He must say also, that the 
country gentlemen of Ireland, notwith- 
standing what had been said of them, 
were fully aware of their duty, ready to 
improve their estates, and make their 
tenants comfortable, and the evidence 
showed, that they made a sparing use of 
the power of ejectment. It was proved 
by the evidence of most respectable wit- 
nesses, one of whom was Mr. Cahill, a 
Crown solicitor, that there was no truth 
in the charge which had been made, that 
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the gentlemen of Tipperary had made 
ejectments by wholesale. It was true 
that ejectments took place, but that was 
not for the purpose of getting rid of 
tenants, but of collecting arrears of rent. 
He thought it hard, therefore, that the 
country gentlemen thould be told by the 
Secretary for Ireland, that ‘‘ property had 
its duties as well as its rights.” It would 
have been well if they had been told so 
quietly in a private room, but when it was 
written in a letter, which was meant to be, 
and was instantly published, the whole 
country must believe, that it was intended as 
a censure upon those gentlemen. He could 
not but say, that this expression of Mr. 
Drammond was most imprudent, and must 
have irritated the tenants. He was afraid 
that he had entered into this question at too 
great length, but he could not close his 
remarks without saying what in his opinion 
was the real reason why Ireland was not 
suffered to remain quiet. He was happy 
to say, that he had come from the com- 
mittee with his mind satisfied that a better 
moral feeling had arisen in Ireland than 
existed some years ago. This improved 
state of moral feeling was shown to be 
exhibited by the country gentlemen, and 
and he was in hopes that in time it would 
produce its proper effect. But there were 
in Ireland elements which could not but 
interfere with the progress of these results. 
They would find that assaults, and mur- 
ders, and other acts of violence, always 
followed political agitation. There were 
persons who made a profit of this. The 
peasantry were told that their superiors 
were their enemies; the gentry were 
pointed out as ‘bloody Tories,” and 
‘‘ bloody Sassenachs,” and not only as a 
body, but individually. He was sorry 
also to say, that there was a leaning on 
the part of the Government towards those 
persons and the party to which they 
belonged. So long as that lasted he could 
not believe that there was any prospect of 
peace for Ireland. 

The Marquess of Normanby would not 
have obtruded himself upon the attention 
of their Lordships were it not for some 
observations which had fallen from his 
noble Friend at the beginning of his 
speech, and a few words at its conclusion. 
He should not detain their Lordships 
longer than was absolutely necessary, 
looking as he did at the unpromising state 
of the House, which afforded a striking 
contrast to its appearance two nights back. 
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His noble Friend opposite had taken credit 
for the committee, as having caused the 
Government to prepare this bill; but, in 
fact, it had engaged the attention of the 
Attorney-general a long time before he left 
Ireland, and the very first time that his hon. 
and learned Friend the present Solicitor- 
General for Ireland addressed the House 
of Commons, he had stated that it was 
his intention to introduce such a bill. 
His noble Friend had also taken credit to 
those noble Lords who supported the mo- 
tion on a former evening for the smallness 
of the minority. He did not exactly see 
the inference which his noble Friend had 
intended to draw from that circumstance, 
but he begged to remind him that of those 
who formed the minority on that occasion, 
several were members of the Government 
who could not attend on the committee, 
even if the objections which they enter- 
tained to the constitution of the committee 
had not sufficed to prevent them, His 
noble Friend had also said he did 
not see why he might not have attended 
on the committee; but he would call to 
the recollection of noble Lords that on a 
former occasion, when that subject 
under was discussion, his noble Friend 
observed, that he had very properly with- 
drawn from it, as his own conduct was 
involved in the inquiry. With regard to 
the existence of Riband Societies, he would 
address himself to a portion of the report 
which his noble Friend had wholly omitted 


to notice—he meant the evidence of Mr. | 


Rowan, and the infurmation sent by that 
gentleman to the government at Dublin 
last year. His noble Friend had, in 


stating the case, completely thrown away | 


his principal witness. When noble Lords 
heard what was the nature of that evidence 
and that information—when they found 
what avery credulous gentleman (as he 
was described by one witness) Mr. Rowan 
was, they would perhaps, not be sur- 
prised at his noble Friend’s silence upon 
that part of his case. With regard to the 
society, however, he must say, that take 
the last account his noble Friend had 
given of the nature and object of this 
conspiracy, and there was very little dif- 
ference between them on the subject. He 
had always admitted that a conspiracy 
existed in Ireland ostensibly addressed 
to agrarian outrages. That was, in his 
Opinion, all that had been established. 
He could, indeed, scarcely conceive a 
greater discrepancy than that which ex- 
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isted between the announcement of the 
noble Earl, when moving for the commit- 
tee, and the case as attempted to be 
proved by the evidence before the com- 
mittee. What were the words of the 
noble Earl ? 
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“The subject was that of a conspiracy in 
Treland—a conspiracy systematic, organized, 
and secret, and which was directed against the 
life and property of all who would not join it, 
and support the treasonable objects which its 
members had in view. From that conspiracy 
the poor farmers were the greatest sufferers ; 
for, however anxious they might be for se- 
curity, peace, and quiet, yet if they refused to 
join this conspiracy, or to obey the dictates of 
its members, they were visited at night, beaten, 
maltreated, and exposed to the greatest crucl- 
ties.” 

[The Earl of Roden: Hear!] The 
noble Earl cheered; he would be glad if 
the noble Earl would point out where his 
assertion was made out by the evidence, 
The noble Earl went on to say :— 





“ The object and ultimate aim of the Riband 
conspiracy was exactly the same as those of 
the Precursor Association—namely, separation 
from England, in which was involved the an- 
nihilation of the Protestant faith, Such, he 
believed, were the chief objects of both bodies. 
Ife had stated before, that the Government 
were acquainted with the existence of that 
conspiracy from the investigations of its own 
officers, and he well remembered, that when 
he made that statement, the noble Marquess 
opposite had said, that he knew nothing of 
such a conspiracy, and, if he recollected right, 
j the noble Marquess also added, that he did 
not believe such a conspiracy existed.” 





Now, he appealed to his noble Friend 
oppesite, whether he had not asserted his 
| belief, that the evidence did not bear out 
ithe first statement of the noble Earl? 
|[Lord Wharnchffe had said, that there 
| was not sufficient evidence to satisfy his 
}mind.| The allusion of the noble Earl to 
his denial of the existence of such a con- 
spiracy, referred to what had fallen from 
him in 1837, What he did say on that 
|eccasion was, that there had been, fora 
length of time, a conspiracy of an agrarian 
kind in Ireland, but that he did not think 
its objects were political. In fact, he did 
not think its objects were political any 
more than his noble Friend opposite be- 
lieved them to be so. 

Lord Wharncliffe had said, that there 
was not sufficient evidence on the face of 
the inquiry to show what really was the 
aa of the conspiracy. He by no means 
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went the length of saying that no political 
conspiracy existed. 

The Marquess of Normanby: No doubt 
there might be persons connected with 
the society whose objects were political, 
or who might, in order to delude their 
dupes, assume political masks. He fur- 
ther stated at that time, that he had not 
seen any such oath as was stated to be in 
existence; but at the time he added, that 
although he had not seen such oath, and 
did not believe in the existence of a con- 
spiracy, to the extent and of the kind and 
eter described by the noble Earl, yet 
if the existence of such a society could be 
proved, no man would be more deter- | 
mined than himself to put it'down. He 
appealed to the House, whether the evi- 
dence did not prove that such had been 
his intention, and that the acts of his | 
government had borne it out. On another | 
occasion, early in the present Session, he 
had thus expressed himself on the subject 
of these conspiracies :— | 

“With regard to what the noble Earl had | 
said of secret oaths, he did not believe in their | 
existence; at least not by any means in the | 
shape of any general confederacy ; but still he | 
admitted, that there were traces of Ribandism 











in Ireland. It was impossible for him to say 
that Ribandism was entirely extinct in Ire- | 


land; but he held in his hand a document | 
which proved that Government had not over- 
Jooked that fact; but still, with every exertion 
on their part, and with every effort possible to | 

ut an end to the last vestige of that system, they 
nad not been able to procure evidence of a 
nature sufficient to ensure a conviction ; and 
he thought that a committee of their Lordships’ 
House, without knowing really what they were | 
about, would be the most likely way of any to 
discover the truth. When this question was | 
formerly discussed, he had stated that the 
Government had observed vestiges of Riband- _ 
ism in different places, but that they had seen 
no evidence of any general conspiracy: but if | 
any traces of it could be found, they would | 
inquire, and endeavour to find it out, There 
was evidence to show that Riband lodges 
existed in some parts of Ireland, but certainly 
a committee of their Lordships’ House was not | 
the best way of ascertaining the extent or na- 
ture of the evil,’ 


These were his words on the motion for | 
the Committee ; he appealed to the House 
whether the evidence had not borne them 
out. He still retained his opinion with | 
regard to Ribandism—that it did not exist | 


\ 


| 
} 


in the same state now as formerly—cer- | 
tainly not to the extent described by his | 
noble and learned Friend, Lord Plunket, ; 
in 1822. The whole characteristics of the 
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system were different. Captain Despard 
distinctly stated in his evidence, that Ri- 
bandism did not exist now as formerly. It 
was, he said, better established and more 
fully developed in 1831 than at present. 
There was also the evidence of the stipen- 
diary magistrate (referred to by Mr, 
Drummond) on the authority of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, that Ribandism was on 
the wane—that it did not possess those 
political characteristics that formerly ap- 
pertained to it. Another question also 
was, whether Ribandism was confined to 
purposes palpable and obvious to a local 
application and limited in extent, or whe- 
ther it exercised an universal influence 


| over the peasantry, and whether the pur- 


poses to which it was applied were illegal 
—whether there was any one great object 
common to all the persons engaged in the 
society, or whether the members of it were 
bound to obtain for others whom, perhaps, 
they did not know, objects, of the full na- 
ture of which they were not aware. He 
would call the attention of the House to 
the state of the information on the subject 
of Ribandism at the time he addressed 
their Lordships in 1837. There had been 
two cases of murder in Sligo in 1836, 
The Government endeavoured to bring the 
parties to trial, but the evidence was not 
sufficient for conviction, And so longa 
time having intervened without a single 
conviction, the Government were naturally 


| inclined to doubt the existence of the 


treasonable conspiracy complained of. He 
had also alluded to the combination as- 


saults in Dublin. They were associations 
_ arising out of the operations of trade—and 


it frequently occurred that there was no 
foundation whatever for the statements of 
the informers, But, at the commencement 
of 1838, the Government received from 
Mr. Rowan this letter :— 


“ Confidential.—County of Westmeath— 
In submitting the annexed documents, I con- 
sider it right (as briefly as possible) to state, 
for his Excellency’s information, how I became 
acquainted with the matters referred to therein. 
Some outrages having taken place in a parti- 
cular district of this county, respecting which 
I was anxiously endeavouring to procure ine 
formation, a person presented himself to me 
with a note from a public functionary, stating 
that the bearer had frequently made himself 
useful to the police authorities, and that I 


| might probably tind it advantageous to examine 


him respecting the district in question, as he 
was connected with a large faction there, and 
was supposed to be intimately acquainted with 
the various agrarian outrages now so preva 
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lent. I, of course, examined him, and found 
that he was willing to inform me respecting a 
then recently committed offence on a solemn 
pledge that his name should not be mentioned 
without his consent, and that he should not be 
required to become a public prosecutor at the 
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risk, if not the certainty, of losing his life ”” 


All informers were in the nature of dis- | 
creditable witnesses, and their information 
was not always to be relicd on. His 
complaint against these informers was not 
on the ground of their character only, but 
that they were useless, as they always 
stopped short when called upon to pub- | 
licly substantiate their statements. Up | 
to the time when they were called upon to 
make good their information all went glibly 
enough—they were ready enough to give 
you any story, but you could never induce 
them to come forward and swear publicly 
to the information they had given. Mr. 
Rowan went on :— : 





This individval (though quite unlettered) | 


| ment. 
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charged on oath with alleged offences to ob- 
tain copies of the informations sworn against 
them. Under these circumstances, | have con- 
sidered it my duty to acquaint the Government 
with the information | have thus received, in 
order that the Lord-lieutenant, being in pose 
session of the facts as they have been repre- 
sented to me, may be enabled to judge to what 
degree of credit they are entitled, and whether 
any and what further proceedings ought to be 
adopted thereupon. As the subject (if the alle- 
gations of my informant are well founded) is 
of great importance, and likely, in its further 
development, to occasion much anxiety, trou- 
ble, and responsibility, 1 request, should [ be 
further employed therein, to be favoured with 
precise instructions for the guidance of my 
conduct.”” 


It apeared by the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Rowan and Mr. Kemmis, that 
Mr. Rowan had incorporated the evidence 
of seven or eight informants in this docu- 
The examinant stated — 


“That he is a member of the society com- 


evinced so much shrewdness and intelligence, | monly known by the name and appellation of 
and, at the same time, showed such extensive | the society of Ribandmen iu Ireland, and that 
knowledge of a large and turbulent portion of | he has been a member of the said society for 





this county, that [ at once perceived he could 
communicate much useful information, which 
I led him to do by questions on various sub- 
jects, and chiefly respecting Riband Socities, 
which I had reason to believe prevailed exten- 
sively throughout the county. The informa- 
tion contained in the annexed papers is the re- 
sult of my inquiries collected at different inter- 
views, and which, when arranged, as now sub- 
mitted, he expressed his willingness to verify 
on oath, stipulating expressly that his name 
should never be disclosed without his sanction 
to that effect, and that he never should be re. 
quired, unless by his own express consent, to 
appear as a public witness in the matters 


referred to.” 


Now, supposing the” informant only 
anxious to make money with the greatest 
certainty and the smallest risk to himself, 
it was impossible to suppose a better trade | 
than to let him state facts and receive 
money for doing so (all these informants 
but one did receive money), aud never call 
on them in any way to substantiate those 
statements. Mr. Rowan then went on to 
state :— 


“T should not have hesitated to swear him 
at once to the truth of his statements (which I 
have drawn out in the form of a sworn infor- 
mation with that object in view), but that I 
did not perceive how I could sustain my 
pledge of secresy in the event of any of the 

arties implicated being arrested and held to 
ail, or otherwise made amenable, or unless 
sanctioned by Government to that effect, it 


| O’Connell, 


; about fourteen years; and he saith that he is 
| now one of the committee-men of said society 
in and for the parish of , In said county of 
Westmeath. Examinant states, that said so- 
ciety hath assumed different forms, and has 
been (so far as he understands it) distinguished 
by different names at different periods, since it 
was first formed by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
as examinant has been told, in the year 1798, 
or thereabouts, and was then called the Society 
of United Irishmen; but that a new modifica- 
tion of it took place on the 1st of November 
last past, and that it is now generally known 
among its members as the Religious Liberty 
System, or, more shortly, as the Liberty Sys- 
tem. Ife saith, that the said Religious Liberty 
System, or Society of confidential Ribandmen, 
hath had and now has many objects in view ; 
but that its present great objects are, viz., to 





dethrone the Queen of the United Kingdom 


from being Queen of Ireland ; to place Daniel 
the Member of Parliament for 
Dublin, as Catholic King of Ireland in her 
stead ; to put down and destroy the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, and to restore the forfeited 
estates.’ 


[Lord Roden, ‘* Hear.”| If the noble 
earl, by his cheer, meant that he believed 
this, perhaps he also believed what fol- 
lowed. 


“ The forfeited estates that were taken by 
Oliver Cromwell (a list of which is kept by the 
priests), to be returned to their lawful owners.” 


How would they find the lawful owners ? 
Great portions of the lately purchased es- 





being now the regulation to allow persons 


tates in Ireland had been purchased by 
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Catholics. [Lord Roden: No.|] Unless 
the noble Earl was quite sure to the con- 
trary, he rather thought, that a great por- 
tion of the recently purchased property in 
Ireland had been purchased by Catholics. 
The examinant went on :— 


“And he saith, that quarterly returns are 
made to the said Grand Lodge of the number 


of members of said society comprised in each | 


parish of the kingdom respectively ; that there 


the names of the members of the society, but 
they keep a list of the names of the baronial 
delegates throughout the kingdom.” 


Mr. Rowan was asked by the com- 
mittee, whether he believed all this. It 
appeared that he told the Police Commis- 
sioners, that it was much more probable 
that Daniel O'Connell would be king, 
than that he was backed by the Duke of 
Leinster. Thus it seemed Mr. Rowan 
communicated this important intelligence 
to the Police Commissioners. Ilow was it 
that he did not state the same thing before 
the committee? Probably because he bad 
received some hint that it was better not 
to tell the story to them. This was Mr. 
O’Ferrall’s statement of what was said by 
Mr. Rowan :— 


“T have received a communication from 
H. W. Rowan, stating, that the object of the 
Riband Society was, to make Mr. O’Connell 
King of Ireland, and to overthrow the Protes- 
tant religion, which they hope to do now, as 
the said Mr. Daniel G’Connell is backed by 
the Duke of Leinster.” 


The examinant continued :— 


“There are in three parishes of the afore- 
said county, with which he is intimately ac- 
quainted, about 1,000 men now enrolled as 
members of the above society; that they have 
increased in numbers very much of late, and 
are still increasing, in consequence, as he un- 
derstands, of the present rebellion in Canada, 
and their hopes of a war between England and 
the United States of America.” 


Considering that this examinant was 
spoken of by Mr. Rowan as an intelligent 
man, he really did seem to possess a great 
deal of general information :— 


“ Which has given great encouragement to 
the members of the said society, as every 
pains is taken to persuade the country people 
that that rebellion cannot be put down; and 
he believes, that nothing would now persuade 
the country that the said rebellion ever will be 
put down, till the said Daniel O’Connell is 
crowned hing of Ireland.” 


How Mr. O'Connell’s becoming king of 
Ireland would put down the rebellion in 
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Canada, he was quite at a loss to under- 
stand. ‘The examinant continued :— 


Government of Ireland. 


“The members of the society are impressed 
with the conviction, that when the time comes 
for them to turn out altogether, there will be 
plenty of arms and ammunition prepared for 
them from abroad.” 


The noble Earl, on a former occasion, 
alluded to a very large importation of 


] i cakes : 4 ree arms; at that time Colonel Kenuedy took 
} 0 11S c Xalnine so } ® ° ° s ¥ 
is no list or roll (that examinant knows of) o | great pains to inquire into the facts, but 


found that there was no such thing. [The 
Earl of Roden: We have proof of it in 
the evidence.] The examinant then went 
on to state :— 


“The members of the society are in the 
practice of going out at night, sometimes to 
the amount of 100 men, to be drilled in the 
use of fire and other arms.” 


Now here was a fact stated, which Mr. 
Rowan might have verified. Had he been 
in Mr. Rowan’s situation, he would not 
have rested until he had ascertained the 
truth or falsehood of the statement. If 
the informant knew where they were to 
meet, why could he not enable the Go- 
vernment to detect them? But the fact 
was, that the Government never could get 
information of these outrages beforehand. 
True, it was urged that these outrages 
were not concocted until just before they 
were perpetrated. But what said Mr. 
Faussett, of Sligo? That one outrage in 
that district (a murder) had been con- 
cocted five months beforehand. The ex- 
aminant further stated, that 


“Such of them as had not fire-arms had 
pikes, made something like bayonets, fixed on 
forks or poles, and that others of them have 
bayonets or pistols. ‘The rule is, that there 
must be a drill once in each month, but that 
sometimes they go out three or four nights in 
succession for that purpose.’” 


If that were so, surely this informant 
must have been able to point out where 


they assembled. Mr. Rowan’s informa- 
tion was forwarded to Mr. Kemmis, the 
Crown Solicitor, who wrote thus to Mr, 
Rowan on the subject :— 


“ Kildare-street, Dublin, June 11, 1838. 


“ My dear Sir—Mr, Drummond has for- 
warded to me your correspondence with him, 
containing a detailed account of the existence 
ofan extensive conspiracy in this country, with 
directions to confer with you on the subject, in 
the view of ascertaining what information may 
be obtained, by your exertions, respecting the 
persons alluded to in the papers in question, 
as residents in Dublin, adding, that it is most 
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desirable to ascertain whether the statements 
regarding them are correct. I have read these 
papers, and conceive that the best mode of ar- 
riving at the truth in this matter is to take an 
early opportunity of examining your informant 
with respect to his own personal knowledge of 
the facts in his power to communicate, Let 
hearsay and conjecture have no place in the 
deposition to which I refer; let him, in the first 
instance, state when he became a Ribandman, 
and at whose instance; when he was sworn, 
and by whom, and who were present; the 
several meetings he afterwards attended, set- 
ting out time and place as nearly as he can re- 
collect the persons present at each ; who acted 
as president, secretary, or other officer; the 
business transacted ; the conversation which 
took place ; the plans and designs of the con- 
spirators, as they appeared by the words used 
at any of those meetings; the name, address, 
and description of the very individuals who 
used those words; and the books, lists, or 
other documents in their custody, if any of 
them. If, however, you should find it difficult 
to obtain those minute particulars from him, 
let him state when he learned the facts he has 
communicated to you, not only with respect to 
the individuals whom he names, but the grand 
lodge in Dublin, and the baronial, parochial, 
and other lodges. He can have no difficulty in 
Stating the name of every individual from 
whom he learned the various branches of the 
information he gave you, and the occasion, 
time, and place, at which he learned them. If 
he is disposed to communicate freely with you, 
on the several points adverted to, and is at 
once intelligent, rational, and consistent, con- 
fidence may be placed in his veracity. If, 
however, he shows any reluctance, and will 
only talk to you of the general system, and tell 
you a story that any person of common astute- 
ness might invent, you probably would hesi- 
tate to give him the credit that would be re- 
quisite in a matter of so much importance, 
before a single step could be taken upon his 
evidence. I was in hopes of seeing you in 
Dublin; but as I find that you are not imme. 
diately expected here, I think it better to write 
to you, notwithstanding the necessity that ex- 
ists for caution on such a subject.—I am, &e. 
(Signed) “Wa. Kemmis.” 


What was Mr. Rowan’s answer 2” 


“ La Mancha, Mullingar, June 15, 1838. 

«© My dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, 
which reached my address only on the 13th of 
this month, and to which [ have not till now 
had a moment’s Jeisure to reply. I am very 
glad that the papers in question have been put 
into your hands, as I shall now be able to com- 
municate with you fully on the subject. I 
have given all the attention to your letter 
which it merits; and it appears to me, that 
every particular you require from my inform- 
ant has already been complied with, and so far 
as is practicable in the nature of things, for 
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some of the circumstances which you appear to 
think ought to be given in detail, having oc- 

| curred fourteen years ago, cannot possibly be 
particularised in the manner you require. You 

| appear, moreover, to be under the impression, 

(that I have had information respecting the 

| conspiracy adverted to but from one indivi- 
dual. The fact is otherwise; and my commu- 
nications surely must have made Mr. Drum- 

| mond aware, that the contrary is the case. I 

, have, it is true, taken the trouble to put the 

| information alluded to into specific form from 

| but one person; but I have had representa- 

‘tions from others, more or less corroborating 

; his statements. With the various duties I have 
to perform, I am really quite unable (without 

{neglecting them) to submit in writing all the 

;information, more or less important, that has 

| been given to me; nor do I perceive any mode 

| by which any satisfactory representation of 
|} such important matters can be made in writ- 
jing. If, therefore, you are authorised to re- 
| quire my presence in Dublin, in order to con- 
ifer with me, or that you will procure such 
| authority, I will proceed to town to communi- 
lcate to you in person all I know on the sub- 
jject. If this is to be done, I request to hear 
from you by return of post, in order that I may 

be able to go to town on next Monday, as I 
shall be continually engaged after that till the 
end of the next month. Then comes the 12th 

of July, when I suppose I shall be sent some 

where to the north, and then the assizes, &c., 

&c. Hoping to be favoured with a line in res 

ply, L remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“ Hitt W. Rowan,” 


To this Mr. Kemmis replied :— 


‘** Kildare-street, June 25, 1838. 

“ My dear Sir—I can readily excuse a de- 
lay on your part, when a similar reason, the 
press of business, has occasioned a similar de- 
lay on mine since the receipt of your last com- 
munication. I conceive that Mr. Drummond 
has placed in my hands the whole of the pa- 
pers which he received from you on the sub- 
ject of the conspiracy; and to render them of 
avail, so as to justify any proceeding, however 
slight, upon them, it is absolutely necessary 
that you should be in possession of all the 
fucts, upon oath, as minutely described in my 
former letter. Your chief informant can have 
no difficulty in stating who induced him to be- 
come a Ribandman, and the several circum- 
stances attending his admission, even though 
it took place fourteen years ago. He may not 
be able to recount conversations at meetings 
long past; but surely he can detail all that 
took place at recent meetings. If he cannot, 
his evidence is worth but little ; and surely, if 
there is any foundation for the general view 
he has given of the system, it is in his power 
to state the acts done and the words spoken 
on those occasions when he obtained the know- 
ledge in question, and to point out the very in- 
dividuals who were actors in those scenes, 





You intimate that you have had information of 
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this conspiracy from more than one individual. 
If so, all that I have suggested as to one is 
equally applicable to all your informants ; and 
it would be in the highest degree advisable, 
that you should examine them all upon the 
points to which J have adverted in my former 
letter, and take down their deposit:ons on 
oath 

“ After you have obtained and forwarded to 
me the depositions of these several individuals, 
embracing the facts to which I have adverted, 
it will be tiave enough for a personal communica- 
tion with you. You can at present state nothing 
of which your papers have not already made me 
fully aware; and it would be giving you the trou- 
ble of a long and expensive journey to no pur- 
pose nowto require your presence in Dublin. If 
your informants will not enter into particulars, 
but confine themselves to an account that is as 
likely to be false as true, and which cannot be 
tried by any test, they might as well have teen 
altogether silent, for any advantage that can be 
derived from their statements. 

** T shall be anxious to hear from you, 

“and remain my dear Sir, very truly 
yours, 
(Signed) “Wma. Kemmis.” 

To this letter, Mr. Rowan sent the fol- 
lowing answer :— 
(Private) “ La Mancha, Mullingar, 

7th July, 1838. 
“ My dear Sir—I have deferred replying to 


your letter of the 25th ult., ull after seeing 
again the principal individual therein referred 
to, and this for your satisfaction, not for mine, 
as I was quite aware beforehand what must be 


the result. He made not the slightest hesita- 
tion about stating the various particulars ad- 
verted to by you, nor would he hesitate to 
swear to their truth, on one condition, viz., 
that his name should never be disclosed, and 
that he should never be called un to prosecute. 
This, you will say, renders any information he 
has given (however true it may be), mystery, 
since, under such circumstances, it cannot be 
acted on. But surely, my dear Sir, no one 
knows better than yourself, that to make him- 
self known as an informer, would be, in other 
words, to forfeit his life, and probally the lives 
of all his family. It does not become me to 
suggest a remedy for such a state of things; 
the remedy is, however, in my mind obvious. 
If what is stated to me be, as I am persuaded it 
is, true, there exists a widely-spread system of 
high treason, I have done my duty in en- 
deavouring to develope it, and in submitting 
t e information I have obtained to Govern. 
ment, 

1 remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

W. Kemmis, Esq. “Hirt W. Rowan.” 

Mr. Kemmis tried again to get some- 
thing either from Mr. Rowan, or from his 
informant, and wrote the following letter: — 
(Private)  Kildare-street, Dublin, 

13th July, 1838. 
My dear Sir—TIt is quite impossible to act 
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upon the information of your informant in its 
present state. He has not mentioned the acts or 
words of a single individual from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and until that be done upon 
oath, there can be no proceeding ; even though 
he will not consent to come forward as a prose- 
cutor, still it would be very desirable to obtain all 
the facts and conversations of a treasonable na- 
ture which he actually witnessed, reduced to 
writing, and deposed to upow oath. In page 3 
of his examination, he states, that the objects of 
the society are, to dethrone the present Queen 
from being Queen of Ireland, and to place 
Daniel O’Connell in her stead ; to (estroy the 
Protestant religion, and restore the forfeited 
estates, &c ; but he does not state the names 
of the individuals who entered into this con- 
spiracy, nor the conversation which took place 
between them, if he was present, nor even the 
person he heard it from, or if it be mere hear- 
say evidence. In fact, there is nothing tangible 
in anything he has communicated, and it is 
impossible to decide whether these prominent 
charges may not be altogether a fabrication, so 
that in this view the Government cannot be 
said to possess any substantial knowledge on 
the subject ; and there is no doubt that it would 
be of consequence to them to possess such 
knowledge, even though they cannot bring 
forward the informer.—I remain very truly 
yours, (Signed) “W.K. 
“* Hill Wilson Rowan, Esq.” 


To this last communication Mr. Rowan 
returned no answer. But this was not all 
with regard to Mr. Rowan. He was 
examined as to what communications had 
passed between him and the Government 
relative to the information that had been 
received upon the subject of the Ribbon 
Societies ; and whether the Goverment had 
taken any steps and what was his answer ? 
That no spet had been taken as far as he 
was aware. With this communication 
from Mr. Kemmis in his possession, if no 
further step were taken, with whom rested 
the blame? Mr. Rowan further stated, 
that in his opinion what influenced the Go- 
vernment was the very great difficulty in 
taking proceedings, unless they were 
furnished with evidence of a more par- 
ticular and positive description, so as to 
enable them to bring offenders to trial. 
Again, when he was asked whether he had 
been directed to endeavour to obtain more 
information, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, recently ; 
within five or six weeks.” Still not one 
word was said of the communications with 
Mr. Kemmis the year before. He at- 
tributed motives to no man, but he must 
say the time of five or six weeks, mentioned 
by Mr, Rowan appeared to be an allusion 
to the appointment of the committee. He 
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was then asked whether that was the first 
instruction he had received, and he stated 
that the reply to him in several instances 
was, that no steps could be taken, unless 
the individual could be induced to come 
forward and make the communication on 
oath in such a form as to justify proceed- 
ings. Now, he asked the House whether 
this was a fair statement on the part of 
Mr. Rowan after the communication with 
Mr. Kemmis? Then came the following 
question and answer :— 


“ Are you of opinion that there is any mea- 
sure the Government might have adopted 
which it has not adopted to discover the ori- 
gin, extent, character, and proceedings of the 
Ribbon Societies ?—Your Lordships will allow 
me to make an observation in reference to that 
question. Unless I am directed positively to 
do so, I should think it would be unbecoming 
in my situation to express an opinion upon 
what Government ought to do, what they can 
do, or what they ought not to do.” 


This certainly was very delicate and con- 
siderate and especially when Mr, Rowan 
knew that the Government had taken 
every step which they could take to obtain 
information, but this Mr. Rowan and the | 
principal witnesses judiciously left out of 


their case. Mr. Rowan himself, knowing 
that if no further steps were taken it was 
entirely his own fault. He must repeat 
this was great delicacy and consideration 
towards Government. Mr. Rowan was 
again asked :— 


“Do you consider the existence or opera- 
tions of those societies to have been owing, in 
any degree, to any inertness or mismanage- 
ment on the part of the Government ?—I think 
that the only answer I can now give is, that 
which I gave to the last question. I trust your 
Lordships will not press me to answer any 
question that might look like presuming on my 
part to give an opinion with respect to any 
steps the Government have taken or withheld ; 
and further I beg to add—your Lordships, | 
trust, will perceive the indelicacy of any indi- 
vidual in the situation of a public officer pre- 
suming to give an opinion on communications 
made to him by the Government, unless re- 
quired to do so.” 


Now, what was the impression meant 
to be created by thisanswer? Why, that 
Mr. Rowan had something toconceal. It 
was true, there was something concealed, 
but it was something that affected Mr. 
Rowan himself, and not the Government, 
He would not say anything farther of Mr. 
Rowan’s evidence. The Government took 
his information into immediate considera- 
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tion ; they took the greatest pains to bring 
the truth to the test; and it was for their 


Government of Ireland. 


| Lordships to say who had been to blame. 


There were certainly several undisputed 
facts contained in the evidence taken 
before the committee ; but there were two 
ways of accounting for them. No doubt 
there existed, and had for a number of 
years existed, in certain parts of Ireland, 
societies bound together by secret oaths ; 
but all the information which the Govern- 
ment or its officers, or the public received 
with reference to these societies or con- 
spiracies was derived from informers, who, 
from the nature of their business, were 
degraded in character and low in station. 
Their evidence generally went to show that 
those societies met at public houses, and 
that to a certain extent money was col- 
lected, and those informers stated that 
such societies existed in a great many 
parts of Ireland where they had themselves 
never been, and of the state of which they 
could only speak upon hearsay, The 
noble Earl who moved for the committee 
stated, on the authority of a charge of 
Judge Burton, that these conspiracies 
existed in the county of Tipperary. Now, 
as far as he could speak, from having 
studied the character of the people of 
Tipperary, he would say that conspira- 
cies there were by no means of a_per- 
manent or political nature. He must say 
that he was sorry to hear the noble Earl 
speak as he did of the Catholic priests. 
He must say, from his experience in Ire- 
land, that those persons had been most 
sincere, most active, and most useful, in 
their determination to put down not only 
Riband conspiracies, but all agrarian 
outrages. There were two modes of ac- 
counting for the existence of those 
societies. Either they were got up 
for agrarian objects by certain de- 
signing men, who, under false pretences, 
obtained sway over the people; and 
they were further kept up by what 
was a characteristic of human nature in 
general, and particularly of the lower or- 
ders of the Irish, namely, that they wished 
it to be thought that they were not merely 
spending their money at a public-house, 
but that they were there as the agents of 
some great plan for the furtherance of a 
great object. This, he believed, was one 
of the grounds on which a political cha- 
racter was affixed to these societies. But 
supposing, that they did not take this 
view of the Riband conspiracies, they 
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must then believe, that there did now ex- 
ist, and had existed for half a century, a 
conspiracy without parallel in history: a 
body without a head; and a body, all the 
members of which were aware of its most 
secret functions, but yet was not aware of 
the purposes to which they were to be ad- 
plied ; a body consisting entirely of the 
lower orders of society, and yet with ob- 
jects involving the interests of the better 
classes, not as might be imagined for their 
injury, but the contrary, for it appeared 
that their object was to produce a revolu- 
tion of property, not for their own interests 
but to recover the forfeited estates, for the 
purpose of re-appropriating them tothesup- 
posed owners, And again, it would appear 
that one object of this conspiracy was to give 
a permanent ascendancy to a religion, the 
prelates of which invariably denounced 
them ; and, last of all, and indeed it was 
a very likely object, namely, that of mak- 
ing Mr. O'Connell king of Ireland, a per- 
son who had mostsystematically denounced 
them; and whose object Mr. O'Connell 
believed to be equally injurious to his own 
interests as to those of his country, If 
their Lordships believed any part of the 
story, they must believe the whole—they 
must go with Mr. Rowan, as far as he 
went. Yes! the only alternative was, the 
Rowan creed, and of that creed he was 
nota disciple. They had discussed one 
topic of this subject the other night, but 
he thought it was not convenient to dis- 
cuss these subjects before the evidence was 
sufficiently considered, and he would not, 
therefore, advert at present to any other 
topic. At the same time, he was glad to 
hear the admission of the noble Lord who 
introduced this subject, that he believed, 
that a better feeling now existed in Ire- 
Jand, and that political agitation and out- 
rage were less now than formerly. Cer- 
tainly, minor offences had increased, but 
the more serious offences had much de- 
creased. [Lord Ellenborough: Not dur- 
ing the last eighteen months.| He cer 
tainly had not been able to read the whole 
of the evidence, but he had gathered from 
the tables before the House that there bad 
been a decided diminution of crime, and 
that there had been more convictions in 
proportion to committals. Now, he 
agreed with the noble Lord in thinking, 
that all these were symptoms of an im- 
proving state of feeling in Ireland. He 
must, however, utterly deny, that the 
Government had done anything but hold 
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the scale fairly between the two parties in 
Ireland. He utterly denied, during the 
whole time he was in Ireland, that he con- 
sidered whether a man was a Protestant 
ora Catholic. If he had acted otherwise 
he should have considered that he was de- 
parting from his duty, and he appealed to 
all those who knew him, whether, in the 
distribution of the patronage of office, he 
ever considered what was the religion of 
the candidates? He could not help say- 
ing, with regard to what had fallew from 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Roden) the 
other night, that he hoped the noble Earl 
would withdraw the charge he had made 
as to the conduct of the Government with 
reference to the detection and punishment 
of crime. The noble Earl persisted in 
saying that the Government had suffered 
crime to go on increasing in Ireland. Now 
that was a very grave imputation upon the 
Government —an imputation which the 
testimony of every witness showed to be un- 
founded. The noble Earl had not produced 
a single iota of evidence to support the 
charge ; and truly, when be made such a 
charge, he was bound to prove some re- 
missness on the part of the Government, 
or to withdraw the charge. The testimony 
of all the witnesses went to prove that 
never had a Government taken more pains 
or shown greater activity and zeal in the 
detection and punishment of crime. He 
would only say one word more. Their 
Lordships had already pronounced their 
Opinion of one portion of his conduct. 
But of this he would say no more, and 
whatever conclusion they might again 
come to, he would say this, that out of the 
inquiry before the committee, had arisena 
better feeling towards the people of Ire- 
land. He called upon their Lordships, 
in justice to himself and in justice to lre- 
land, before they took further steps to 
read the whole of the evidence, and 
when they met next year they would 
then be able to judge whether his Go- 
vernment had the tendency ascribed to it 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Roden), and whether he had by his con- 
duct reduced Ireland to such a desperate 
and unparalleled state of crime and ini- 
quity as that noble Earl had described. 
The Marquess of /Vestmeath said, the 
noble Marquess had denied that the evi- 
dence bore out the statement that Rib- 
andism had extended generally amongst 
the Roman Catholic population in Ireland. 
Now, he thought there was evidence, par+ 
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ticularly that of Mr. O’Ferrall to show, 
that Ribandism had extended very gen- 
erally amongst the Roman Catholic 
population. ‘The great object of the noble 
Marquess seemed to be to break down 
the evidence of Mr. Rowan, and to set 
up that of Mr. Drummond; and he had 
passed over the evidence of other important 
witnesses with very little notice. Mr. 
Rowan was a gentleman of the greatest 
respectability, and most efficient and im- 
partial in the discharge of his duties as a 
magistrate. ‘This was attested by the let- 
ters sent to him at the close of the election 
for Youghal! in 1835, when he received 
thanks for his judicious and impartial con- 
duct from the committee of each of the 
candidates. He had also received a let- 
ter of thanks, signed by nine deputy- 
lieutenants and forty- -seven magistrates of 
the county of Westmeath, for his unwearied 
exertions in bringing criminals to justice, 
and in preserving the peace of the county. 
This was enough to show, that he was a 
man who should not have been spoken 
lightly of. ‘There 
and manner of the noble Marquess 
evident inclination to disparage 


an 
Mr. 


Rowan, and to cast ridicule on his evi- | 


dence because he had mentioned the 
statement of the intention of some of the 
Ribandmen to make Mr. O’ Connell, 
King of Ireland, and that Mr. O'Connell 
was backed up by the Duke of Leinster. 
But the noble Marquis had omitted to no- 
tice those parts of his evidence where he 
was corroborated by the testimony of seve- 
ral other respectable witnesses. What 
was the evidence of Mr, Drummond on 
which the noble Marquess relied so much? 
It was little more than a commentary on 
the evidence of others, while Mr. Rowan 
got much of his evidence from parties who 
had the best means of being informed on 
what they spoke of. The noble Marquess 
had also spoken disparagingly of the de- 
scription of the extent of Ribandism given 
by the noble Earl (Roden) on a former 
evening, because it did not suit such a Go- 
vernment as that of the noble Marquess to 
do that which would not be favourably re- 
ceived by certain parties who had given 
that Government their support. The no- 
ble Marquess wished to have it impressed 
on the people of England, that Ribandism 
was not carried to any extent in Ireland ; 
but that statement was not borne out by 
the testimony of many most respectable 
witnesses who were examined. The noble 
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Marquess was on some points at variance 
with the testimony of his own secretary, the 
One saying that the conspiracy was not 
preedial, and the other that it was not 
agrarian. It was not his intention to 
trouble their Lordships by going into the 
evidence in detail; he would only touch 
lightly on some points of it. It was clear, 
from the evidence of Captain Despard, 
that Ribandmen sat in committee on the 
persons of those who were marked out, 
judged, and sentenced to destruction, and 
Mr. O’Ferrall said that the conspiracy ex- 
isted throughout lreland ; but Mr. Drum- 
mond wished it to appear that it was only 
an organization of the people to stand to- 
gether at fairs. It should be remarked, 
however, that it was coming from fairs, 
that persons denounced, and who had not 
the secret sign or watchword, were most 
frequently exposed to loss of life. The 
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inoble Marquess appeared to treat very 
| lightly what had been said about the be- 


lief of the lower classes of Irish that the 
estates, forfeited in the time of Cromwell, 
would be restored and divided amongst 
but there was abundant evir 2 “to 
show, that such notions were s usly 
impressed upon them, and there could be 
no doubt that thev were calculated to ex- 
cite that very excitable and inflammable 
Both the noble Marquess and 
his secretary seemed to rely much on the 
fact gf no previous information of intended 
outrege being given, and they sought 
from that, to throw discredit on the whole 
thing; but in what other way could they 
account for the intimidation of witnesses, 
which so often defeated the ends of just- 
ice? Information was given only when 
the outrage was to be perpetrated, and 
the parties who were required to act did 
not know tll the moment, the time or the 
place, or even the person on whom they 
were to execute the dreadful outrage. In 
one part of the noble Marquess’s state- 
ment he gave great credit to the Roman 
Catholic priests, for their disposition to 
put down this conspiracy. He should be 
deficient in truth and Christian charity 
if he did not admit that there were some 
among that body who desired to do so, 
but when it was recollected that the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic priests, who 
scarcely possessed an acre of land in fee 
and only a few on lease, was sufficient to 
break up those ties which had so long 
bound landlord and tenant together, and 
despite of the landowners, to return many 
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Members to Parliament—when this was 
so, let him ask, was it not too much to 
say, that they had not influence enough 
to put down this conspiracy amongst their 
flocks? He wished he could believe it ; 
but the facts were too strong against such 
a conclusion. He would mention one or 
two facts in illustration, Some time ago, 
a man was under sentence of death for the 
murder of Mr. O’Keefe. He was attended 
to the place of execution by a Catholic 
priest; the man gloried in his death, and 
declared his perfect willingness to suffer 
rather than inform on his accomplices, 
and he died without making any such 
avowal. In the other case a man was 
under sentence of death for the murder of 
his own father. He was also attended by 
his priest, but in this case the man con- 
fessed his guilt, and asked the people to 
pray forhim. These cases were in strong 
contrast. The one in which no confession 
of guilt was made was a political offence ; 
the other was not. He would have their 
Lordships to draw their own inference. 
He believed, that there was evidence to 
prove, that this conspiracy had heads, and 
that one of its chief objects was the sepa- 
ration of the two countries, and, therefore, 


it was the duty of a Government not to 
make light of it. 

Lord Lurgan felt that he should be 
shrinking from the discharge of his public 
duty, if he did not make a few observa- 


tions on the present occasion. He had 
recently left Ireland, and nothing had 
surprised him more than to find their Lord- 
ships immersed in this question of Irish 
Government and of Irish confederacy. 
Not that he was ignorant their Lordships 
were so employed, but what he wished to 
impress on them was, that he had, about 
two months ago, left Ireland, and that Ar- 
magh, which they had been told was the 
head quarter of this mysterious society— 
and he spoke advisedly——he left Armagh, 
and he left Ireland generally, tranquil, 
prosperous, and improving in almost every 
respect in which the moral improvement 
of a country can be regarded. Then 
coming into this country as rapidly as the 
traveller was now borne from one part 
to another, he was scarcely thirty-six 
hours out of Ireland, and scarcely in this 
metropolis, before he was called upon to 
renounce all his opinions and settled con- 
victions as so many idle dreams and fan- 
cies without any reality; for he found, 
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that whilst he had been fostering these, | 
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according to their Lordships, idle delu- 
sions, their Lordships were almost at their 
wits’ end with respect to the sister island, 
and were employed in an investigation 
with respect to that amount of crime and 
outrage which their Lordships said had 
rendered life and property insecure in that 
poriion of the empire. This to him, as an 
Irishman, was very perplexing and embar- 
rassing. He was free to admit this was a 
most important discussion. The state- 
ments that had been made by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Wharncliffe) were 
very startling, but to him they were not 
unexpected, because he had had the ho- 
nour of serving on the committee, and it 
had appeared to him that without some 
such proceedings as noble Lords op- 
posite had adopted, the finale on this 
question would have been little in keeping 
with the opening and with the progress 
of the whole of this Irish discussion. 
What was the opening ?. Why, that such 
an amount of crime and outrage had pre- 
vailed in Ireland, as rendered life and pro- 
perty insecure in that country since the 
year 1835. Up to that year, noble Lords 
opposite would have it supposed that Tre- 
land had been a sort of blissful Eden, 
where man’s disobedience had never been 
heard of, and the fruit of the forbidden 
tree had remained untouched. But noble 
Lords had contrived at the close to bring 
up something very highly seasoned, and 
they now called on their Lordships to be- 
lieve that Ireland, or at least a very great 
portion of Ireland, was bound together by 
illegal oaths, and signs, and pass-words ; 
and were ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice to do anything no matter what. 
He might endeavour to weaken the noble 
Lord’s speech by setting one part of it 
against the other, because that noble Lord 
had stated, and had stated most correctly, 
that it was a great comfort to him to per- 
ceive, in his investigation, that there was 
a considerable improvement throughout 
the whole of Ireland, moral and intellec- 
tual. There was hardly any country in 
Europe more rapidly advancing than Ire- 
land—none more likely to repay the care 
and anxiety of its Legislature. This he 
would maintain as the truth, against all 
comers. If that, then, were the truth—if 
it were true that the internal trade of Ire- 
land and her foreign commerce were in- 
creasing-—that her capital was augmenting 
—that the moral feeling of her people was 
improving—if, above all, the Emancipation 
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Act were working out its results in a better 
spirit, a milder temper, beginning to dif- 
fuse itself through Ireland— if party 
spirit were subsiding—these were un- 
doubted proofs and characteristics of an 
improving country — characteristics which 
could not co-exist with the universal rebel- 
lion and crime which were represented to 
pervade Ireland. To believe that they 
could, would be to dishonour the first law 
of nature, that the tree is known by its 
fruits, and, therefore, he felt warranted in 
asserting, while Ireland was rapidly ad- 
vancing and improving that universal 
conspiracy and crime did not exist. Up 
to this time he had rather been speaking 
asa witness himself than commenting on 
the evidence which was before their Lord- 
ships. But if he were to speak from these 
books—if he were to see by others’ eyes, 
and to hear with others’ ears, and speak 
according as this inquiry gave him utter- 
ance—he must admit, that before a com- 
mittee, as impartial in its operations as it 
was possible to imagine, and under the 
presidence of as honest an Englishman as 
ever presided over any committee — he 
was bound to admit that before this com- 
mittee so discharging its duties—whatever 
he might think of its first constitution — it 
was true, that by the most respectable wit- 
nesses—and he had heard with pleasure 
the testimony which had been borne to the 
intelligence and integrity of those wit- 
nesses — he must admit that crimes and 
outrages of a fearful sort, and conspiracies, 
very alarming conspiracies, did pervade 
and disfigure a large portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions in Ireland. Now, if he 


did regret anything in connexion with | 


that committee, it was, that having pushed 
their inquiries to the greatest extent —into 
the root of the disturbances in [reland— 
they had made no report as to the proper 
remedies to be applied; the noble Duke 
had supported the motion for the commit- 
tee on the ground that he was disposed to 
think there might be something in the juris- 
prudence of Ireland, in the administration 
of justice, which required some remedies ; 
excellent reason too, in his opinion ; but 
the committee had turned up every kind of 
outrage—disgusting aud atrocious ; but no 
remedy had been applied, reminding him of 
what had humourously enough been put 
over an apothecary’s shop—* vendita hic, 
emeticum, narcoticum, et omnicum, preter 
remedium.” Many persons seemed dis- 
posed to consider this an exclusively Irish 
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debate; but, in fact, it was no such 
thing, for those who had gone through the 
vast expanse of these volumes, would find, 
that not only did this conspiracy exist, as 
was said, in Ireland, but that it had been 
found in Liverpool—in Birmingham—in 
Manchester-— and in Paisley. Cere 
tainly if this conspiracy did exist in Ire- 
land, there was no difficulty in conceiving, 
with the bridge of boats now established 
between this country and Ireland, that it 
should find its way here. But was it true, 
that in the heart of Protestant England, 
not Chartism, but Ribandism prevailed — 
even in Birmingham ; that the staple 
trade of Manchester was likely to sink 
before the rival trade of ribands—nay, 
that even in the trading capital of Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian Scotland, this con- 
spiracy was rampant. This did fill him 
with unfeigned astonishment, and with 
incredulity. For aught he knew, if these 
confederacies were to be found in the 
places he had mentioned, their Lordships 
might at this moment be sitting within a 
circumvallation-line of ribands, surrounded 
by that mysterious system, whose object, 
it seemed, was to overthrow the Protest- 
ant religion—to sweep away the right 
rev. Prelates from the Bench—and to set 
up King Daniel O’Connell on that throne 
which was wont to present to their Lord- 
ships’ eyes, all that was most interesting 
and beloved in these realms. He could 
not but look at all this, however, as the 
most fabulous romance ever known. It 
must come from no other quarter than La 
Mancha; and by-the-bye it was rather 
singular, that Mr. Rowan came from La 
Mancha—not in Spain, certainly, but in 
Westmeath ; and the noble Marquess in 
defending that gentleman’s testimony, 
had taken up a more chivalrous enter- 
prise, than ever the Spanish hero of the 
windmill. But what now were the proofs 
of this conspiracy? For “ by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” There was no proof 
at all of a political conspiracy. There 
were no crimes analagous to such a com- 
bination, There were no political crimes 
—no insurgent movements—no insurrec- 
tionary outrages. Sir R. Peel himself, even 
in describing much more horrible crimes— 
murders in the face of day—near chapels 
—before congregations — had _ expressly 
negatived any such combination. But 
where was the head of this conspiracy ? 
—where was the commanding genius ?— 
—where the presiding traitor? Could he 
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even be guessed at? No. His name had 
not been breathed; nor, so far as could 
be proved, ever dreamt of. So that here 
was a complete natural curiosity—a body | 
of rebellion, with hands and arms, and 
nether limbs, wanting nothing to give it 
power but the rebel head. It had been 
observed as remarkable, that the meetings 
of these societies were generally held at 
public houses, and, that the publicans 
often presided; yet, though this Riband 
conspiracy was said to include the whole 
population from sixteen to sixty, no one 
piece of evidence, tangible and conclusive, 
had been discovered. The people of Ire- 
land, if they were traitors, were most 
faithful depositories of treason, most 
careful keepers of a secret, whether sober 
or drunk, for all these proceedings it 
would seem, were steeped in whiskey-— 
carried on as they were in their public 
houses. But he dismissed from his mind 
as romantic, as fabulous; he trampled 
under foot, as most calumnious to the 
people of Ireland, the idea that they were 
a revolting or rebellious nation ; he denied 
it altogether. He believed, that they 


were as sound at heart as any portion of | 
the subjects of the British empire. 


But 
he did not wish to undervalue the evi- 
dence which had been laid before their 
Lordship’s commitiee. He denied the 
political, the treasonable conspiracy, but 
no one could deny, that these societies 
—by different barbarous designations— 
existed throughont Ireland—their objects | 
being to control the management of land | 
and the employment of labour, and car- 
rying the most fearful intimidation into | 
the families of those who disputed their | 
tyrannical mandates. This no one could | 
deny. Nor could it be denied, that these | 
societies were working much stronger now, | 
than at any former period. Indeed, an 
agrarian combination must be increasing, 
from that which was now going on in Ire- 
land, as to the management of landed 
property. Ireland was now in a transition 
state. There were novel and extensive 
improvements going on. These improve- 
ments necessarily tended to throw out of 
their possessions great numbers of the 
oorer classes, who, severed from their 
little holdings of land, were unable per- 
haps to provide a meal of potatoes for 
their famishing children, and thus become 
unhappily, too ready for Ribandism, or 
any other conspiracy. It would not be- 
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gentry of Ireland. He believed, that no 
country had a better and more liberal 
landed proprietary. But there were many 
Actsagainst sub-letting—enforcing clauses 
in leases on the tenantry—against aliena- 
tion,—increasing the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, and so on—all against the people, 
—nothing could be more probable, there- 
fore, than that unlawful combinations 
should now be more frequent than ever ; 
and unless their Lordships adapted their le- 
gislation to this transitory state of things, 
more crime and outrage would arise than 
had ever yet been witnessed. As to the 
evidence, he thought their Lordships 
should in a great measure dismiss it from 
their minds. But, if they allowed such 
fears and panics as some endeavoured to 
excite, to influence them, to balance their 
decision, farewell, then, to reason, to 
candour, to justice—farewell to the spirit 
from which would spring an appropriate 
and beneficial Legislation ; for party feel- 
ing, though blind and deaf, was over- 
powering in its influence, and irresistible 


in its power; therefore, he entreated their 
Lordships to be watchful and vigilant, as 


to the effect which they gave to this 
evidence. 
The Duke of Wellington entirely ap- 


‘proved of this bill; to it there was no 


opposition offered from any quarter of the 
House, and certainly he had been quite 
satisfied with the discussion of that part 
of the subject to which his noble Friend 
near him (Lord Wharncliffe) had drawn 
their Lordships’ consideration, and he had 
been in hopes, that he should have been 
enabled to have allowed the debate to con- 
clude without asking for atteution even for 
a single moment. It appeared to be the 
opinion of the noble Baron who had just 
concluded his address to their Lordships, 
that this bill ought to be extended to Eng- 
land—or rather, that it ought to be applied 
to England instead of Ireland. On that 
subject he would say a few words pre- 
sently, but in the meanwhile he would re- 
mind their Lordships of the motives which, 
at the commencement of the Session, he 
had stated actuated him in voting for the 
appointment of the committee, to the pro- 
ceedings of which, and the evidence taken 
before it, so much allusion had been made 
in the course of the present debate. The 
noble Baron opposite (Lord Lurgan) was 
not in the House at the time that com- 
mittee was appointed, if he had, he would 
have known, that for several previous 
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Sessions this House had heard from her 
Majesty’s Government, and in speeches 
delivered by the Sovereign from the 
Throne, of the tranquillity of Ireland, and 
that at last, after hearing of several other 
outrages committed in that country, they 
heard of the murder of Lord Norbury. 
The noble Baron himself had lately come 
over from Ireland, and said he had heard 
neither of crime nor outrage, their Lord- 
ships had, however, been more unfortu- 
nate, for at that period they had heard of 
the last-named outrage, of the perpetra- 
tors of which he believed there had been 
no trace from that period up to the pre- 
sent time. The notice of the public just 
at that moment had been drawn to the 
fact of the existence of these Riband so- 
cieties. At that period, the fact which 
had been generally known for a great 
length of time to the Government was 
for the first time admitted in Parliament, 
just previous to the period at which his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Roden) moved 
for this committee. There were some 
curious facts with respect to the evidence 
of the existence of these societies men- 
tioned at that period, which had not come 
out in this debate—namely, evidence 
given on different trials in various parts 
of Ireland nearly at the same time, which 
proved that these societies did exist 
throughout the country, and in all parts 
of it. Under these circumstances, con- 
sidering also, that the gentlemen of | 
Ireland had great reason to complain of | 
the state of the society in which they were 
living in that country—considering, that 
there was a strong difference of opinion 
on the part of the Government on the 
one hand, and of the public on the other, 
as to whether Ireland was in that tranquil 
state, in which the Government in the 
most solemn manner, from the Throne, 
declared it to be—considering further, 
that although there were on the Table a 
vast number of returns, yet not one upon 
which any man could rely upon, as con- 
veying an accurate statement of the state 
of crime in that part of the realm—con- 
sidering all these things, he did think, 
that it was expedient and advisable, that 
a committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the real state of crime in Ire- 
land, and into the administration of justice 
there. On these grounds, he voted for the 
appointment of that committee. He had 
not been a member of that committee, 
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but he was quite satisfied with the results 
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which had been already produced by the 


publication of the evidence. In his opi- 
nion, that evidence, in the first place, 
made known to the country as well as to 
Parliament, the real state of society in 
Ireland. ‘That was a satisfaction which 
he derived from the publication of the 
evidence produced before the committee. 
But besides that, he had the satisfaction 
the other night of hearing the magnificent 
speech of the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite, and of voting for the five resolu. 
tions which the noble and learned Lord 
had proposed for their Lordships’ adoption. 
As to that speech it never could be for- 
gotten, it must produce its effect upon 
the administration of justice in Ireland. 
Whatever might be the effect produced 
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‘by the resolutions for which he had the 
| satisfaction 


of voting, (for he doubted 
their effect in consequence of what he 
had heard had been stated elsewhere), of 
this he was convinced, that ultimately the 
principles recommended by the noble and 
learned Lord in his speech, and asserted 
in his resolutions, must prevail in the ad- 
ministration of justice in that, as they did 
at present in this country. Another effect, 
which, in his opinion, his noble Friend, 
(Lord Wharncliffe) had proved to night as 
resulting fiom this committee, was the 
bill now under their Lordships’ considers 
ation. He hoped the bill would be car- 
ried into execution, and have some effect 
in checking the disposition to join illegal 
secret societies in Ireland. But another 
and a most important effect produced by 
this committee, had been to lay open to 
their Lordships and to the world, the real 
existence of these societies, and the dan- 
gers resulting therefrom. He would not 
at this hour of the night pretend to go 
over the evidence—he could not attempt 
to follow the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Normanby), and show 
the manner in which he had attempted to 
extenuate the effect of the evidence; but 
thus much he would say, that the result 
of the whole had been to produce a con- 
viction in his mind of the existence of 
this general conspiracy, and of its great 
danger, most particularly in Ireland, and 
especially at this moment, when the Go- 
vernment had been so imprudent as to 
reduce their peace establishments so low, 
that they were scarcely equal—indeed, 
not equal to the performance of peace 
duties—at a moment too, when a Mem- 
ber of Parliament of great influence and 
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power, had taken that opportunity to in- 
form the Irish public, that they were 
9,000,000 of people, and that 9,000,000 
had only to desire to be independent, 
really to become so; and when he found, 
that at the time this Member gave that 
information, he had under his hand this 
very conspiracy, capable of carrying into 
execution any plan which he or anybody 
else might form, in order to attempt to 
effect the design to obtain independence 
for these 9,000,000 of people. When he 
saw these things, he must say, that it was 
fortunate for the British public, as well as 
for all those who wished to maintain the 
honour and power of this country, and 
the connexion of Ireland with it, that 
complete evidence had been obtained of 
the existence of this conspiracy, and that 
the country knew that it was a con- 
spiracy founded upon the same principles, 
and carrying on its measures by the same 
precise means, as the conspiracy of United 
Irishmen and other more extended con- 
spiracies existing abroad. It was fortunate 
too, that their Lordships knew that the 
Government—that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had, as it appears uow, the know- 
ledge of these things; that they were 
acquainted with the existence of these 
conspiracies at the very moment at which 
they were boasting in the speeches of the 
Sovereign from the Throne, of the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, and that they were 
weakening the military peace establish- 
ment in Ireland, in order to carry on their 
war in Canada at the very moment when, 
on the contrary, they ought to have aug- 
mented them all. These were the advan- 
tages which had been acquired by the 
inquiries of this committee ; and he con- 
fessed, that he rejoiced, that their Lord- 
ships did appoint that committee, and he 
thought they were greatly indebted to his 
noble Friend who proposed it, and to all 
those noble Lords who had attended so 
laboriously upon the business of that com- 
mittee, and for the exertions they had 
made in order to bring out the facts con- 
tained in the evidence. 

The Duke of Richmond should not have 
risen at that moment, but that he was 
anxious to answer an observation or two 
which fell from the noble Marquess, who 
had remarked, in the early part of his 
speech, upon the thinness of the House, 
and said, that he saw but few Members 
of the Committee present, who, he sup- 
posed, had come to give an account of 
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their proceedings. That made it impera- 
tive on him to get up and vindicate the 
proceedings of the committee. He be- 
lieved, that it was admitted by every man 
who attended that committee, that never 
could a committee of the House of Lords 
be more fairly conducted from the begin- 
nirg to the end of its labours. He could 
only say, as the noble Lord connected with 
the county of Stafford had frequently said, 
that he had never attended any committee 
of the House of Lords, that was not con- 
ducted with the greatest fairness, and 
whenever he moved a committee on a bill, 
he always recommended, that the 
larger portion should be of those against 
the bill, than for the bill, because he had 
found that such a majority dealt kindly 
and fairly with the bill before them. He 
would now proceed to state his reasons why 
he had supported the resolutions which 
were proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord. He could not but express his sur- 
prise that Ireland was as tranquil as it 
was; for he must say, that he knew many 
parts of this country where, if a person 
did not come forward and give evidence 
on the breach of any law, after being 
bound over to do so, and if that man’s 
recognizances were not forfeited, there 
would be the greatest dissatisfaction and 
mischief. In Sussex, for instance, not one 
in a hundred cases could come to a satis- 
factory issue under such a system. He 
knew it might be urged that in Ireland 
the law was not strong enough to pre- 
vent that evil ; but if the law was 
wrong, it was the bounden duty of the 
Lord - lieutenant to come to  Parlia- 
ment, and ask for an alteration of it. 
Nevertheless, so long as it was the law of 
the land, that a man bound over to give 
evidence should do so, or pay the penalty, 
every man in the country was bound to 
obey it. He must say, that he deeply re- 
gretted the liberation of prisoners which 
the noble Marquess had ordered; but he 
regretted it the more, because of the ex- 
ample which the Lord-lieutenant gave of 
not acting up to the law. What did he 
do in one instance? He went into a gaol 
and by his verbal order discharged a num- 
ber of prisoners—a thing which no person 
in the realm—not even the Crown itself— 
had the power to do. If he, and his noble 
friends, then, were called upon to give an 
account of their proceedings — if they 
were called upon to give a reason for their 
votes, he would tell the noble Marquess in 
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a few words. He had felt the case strongly 
—and it was with regret at the present 
moment he said so— that he felt him- 
sel compelled to vote against the 
Executive Government; because, if ever 
there was a time in the history of this 
country wherein the Government ought to 
be supported, it was the present, when 
secret societies were found to prevail in 
Ireland to an extent which he could not 
believe to be so insignificant as some noble 
Lords did. He did not think it an insig- 
nificant matter, that there should be such 
an organization of these secret societies, 
that a man being a member, should be 
able to pass from one part of Ireland to 
another if he had a Riband pass, and that 
he might go to a inarket-town 100 miles 
away from his own neighbourhood in per- 
fect security from that molestation to which 
others were exposed. He knew well, that 
much of the information which had been 
got up on this subject had been furnished 
by informers, persons who, unfortunately, 
generally did come forward from private 
motives of their own, but was he entirely 
to put out of the question, that if those 
men had come forward in a public court 
of justice, they would be admitted as evi- 
dence, even in a capital case, if they were 
corroborated by other witnesses? What 
Opinion was he to form of those societies, 
when he found that men belonging to 
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them could go about from place to place 
in Ireland, being protected and supported 
by common consent? What was he to) 
think when he found them coming to| 
Liverpool, and being recgonised and fos- | 
tered there? He did not much fear that} 
they would do harm in this country. He) 
did not believe, that the Riband-men of} 
Liverpool and Birmingham were able to} 
make a revolution in this county, because | 
he thought the good sense of the great) 
majority of the people of England would | 
not encourage them, differing as they did, 
on point of religion, for it must not be; 
forgotten, that they were all Roman Ca- | 
tholics. He said nothing against them as 
Roman Catholics, although he was one 
who to the very last opposed the admission 
of Roman Catholics into Parliament, in- 
deed, he admitted, that he had the greatest 
regard for many persons who were Roman 
Catholics. But he did not believe, that 
in either Liverpool, Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham, those people would do much 
mischief. Yet it was known, that there 
were other societies organized, or in pro- 
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cess of organization, and he knew that 
the Government were at the present time 
paying the most serious attention to the 
subject. It was stated, that in Ireland 
these Ribandmen were in the habit of 
holding meetings in whiskey-shops, and 
that they had always a sentry outside, 
Now, if their meetings were purely of a 
convivial nature, he was sure, if he knew 
anything of the composition of an Irish- 
man, one of their number would not re- 
main outside, but go in and join them. 
Before he entered that committee he had 
a prejudice against the Irish landlords, and 
thought they required to be reformed, but 
by attending the committee, and reading 
every line of the evidence which he did 
not hear, he certainly must say, that he 
was convinced that the great body of Irish 
landlords were most anxious for the pros- 
perity of the country, and the well-being 
of the tenants and labourers. It was, 
therefore, a great satisfaction to him, that 
he had attended the numerous meetings 
of the committee, because he had been 
disabused of a prejudice. With respect 
to what the noble Marquess had said of 
Mr. Rowan, he must observe, that if it 
could be avoided, the less one attacked a 
man who it was admitted had come for- 
ward honestly and conscientiously, and 
who, in virtue of his oath, was bound to 
state the truth, the better. The gentle- 
man in question had been examined as a 
witness, and he had stated his impressions. 
He, for one, certainly credited Mr. Rowan, 
and he thought with his noble Friends, 
that the committee were bound to believe 
Mr. Rowan, who must have been a re- 
spectable man. Would his noble Friend 
have continued him in office if he were a 
credulous man, and a man in whom no 
confidence could be placed? Such a man 
would be unfit for the office of a stipend. 
ary magistrate. In times such as these, 
to place a credulous man, one open to 
every impression, in such a situation in a 
country like Ireland, would be a gross 
breach of duty in the Lord-lieutenant, 
But his noble Friend did not find out, 
until very recently, that Mr. Rowan was 
so credulous a man, or, if he did find it 
before, why did he keep him in office? 
He was present during the whole of his 
examination, and he was sure, that he 
only spoke the sense of the great majority 
of the committee, when he said, that Mr. 
Rowan did himself very great credit, and 
that there was no man who heard him 
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who was not convinced that he spoke the 
truth. He thought his noble Friend would 
see it right to explain this matter before 
the close of the present debate, in order 
that it might not go forth to the country, 
that Mr. Rowan had not conducted him- 
self to the satisfaction of the committee. 
He had never been acquainted with that 
gentleman; he had never spoken to him 
until he came before the committee; but 
he could safely testify to the talent, and 
the desire to speak the truth, evinced by 
that gentleman; and, indeed, by all the 
witnesses. Ile thought he should not act 
justly if he did not also say, that the Go- 
vernment had given every facility to the 
inquiry, and encouraged the examination 
of every witness, that was likely to give 
evidence of any value. With regard to 
another point touched upon by the noble 
Marquess, he must say, that it was not 
very usual for committees to recommend 
legislative enactments; the committee felt 
that it was their duty to present the evi- 
dence in the present instance, because 
the lateness of the Session would prevent 
them from doing more. He believed, that 
evidence would be of the greatest service 
to his noble Friend now in the high oftice 
of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, if he knew 
anything of him. He was an Englishman, 
who perhaps had seen Irish questions 
with English eyes, as it had been ex- 
pressed, but he would there see them in 
a different light. He had been brought 
up in this country; he had acted as a 
magistrate of the county in which he re- 
sided, and he would go to Ireland, if he 
knew his noble Friend at ail, with a firm | 
determination to carry the laws into ex-| 
ecution to the uttermost, and of being | 
impartial to all, showing to the Irish peo- | 
ple, that which he believed would do the | 
most to place them in a better situation | 
than they were, which was, that if they | 
disobeyed the laws their punishment | 
would be certain, but that they would | 
have a full and fair trial, and that when | 
convicted they must certainly undergo | 
the punishment assigned to their offence. | 
He had had something to do with Irish | 
soldiers, and he had found them easy to | 
manage upon this principle, that you} 
should always be the same to them one | 
day, as on another, Tell them fairly | 

| 

| 





what you expect from them, and what 
they must not do: if they do what you 
command them, well—return them thanks; 
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that the punishment is certain, ‘and the 
sooner they are punished, the better. That, 
he believed, his noble Friend, who was 
gone to Ireland, would do. No new enact- 
ments were required to encourage that 
prosperity which was now opening upon 
Ireland, or to make that part of the coun- 
try as tranquil as this. He felt that some 
parts of Ireland were in a dreadful state, 
The frequent murders there, indicated 
the entire absence of all compunction for 
taking away human life. So much was 
that the case, that it was found by the 
evidence, that in one part of the country, 
an acting magistrate, for doing his duty, 
and an agent to a proprietor, for only 
carrying into execution the necessary, bu 
not harsh, powers of the landlord, were 
exposed to continual danger. In one 
instance, the individual durst not go, in 
broad daylight, a quarter of a mile from 
his own house to a neighbouring town, 
without being armed; and, in the other 
case, the person durst not venture to the 
lodge of his own park without being 
armed, and accompanied by two armed 
policemen. He, as an English country 
gentleman, felt bound that they ought 
to do their utmost to relieve the landlords 
of Ireland from that situation. A man 
might as well live in New Zealand, or in 
any savage country, if, because he did his 
duty, though not unpopular perhaps, he 
was to be marked by one of these secret 
societies, so that he could not venture out 
of his own house without arms and a 
guard. He need not say, that he had no 
party-feeling on this subject. He went 
into the committee with a firm determin- 
ation to do his duty as a juryman, and he 
felt that as a juryman he had done it. His 
noble Friends knew he had never opposed 
them, when it was in his power to support 
them. He believed he had always acted so 
from principle, though perhaps he might 
have.been somewhat influenced by feeling 
too, having acted with some of his noble 
Friends in the Cabinet, believing, and 
indeed knowing, that they were actuated 
by pure motives. He was always anxious 
to do his duty, and to express his opinions 
honestly; and he believed no man could 
charge him with having given a factious 
vote, either in this or any other instance. 
The Marquess of Normanby, in expla- 
nation, said the noble Duke must have 
misunderstood him, with regard to what 
he had said of the presence of many 
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if they do the contrary, let them know| Members of the committee that night. 
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All he had said was, that he believed 
they were present to give an account of 
the proceedings only as reporters merely, 
because he knew, that the evidence was 
in the possession of their Lordships gene- 
rally. With regard to Mr. Rowan, he 
had said nothing against that gentleman’s 
respectability ; he had merely read his 
evidence, and commented on it as he 
went on, 

Lord Flatherton was anxious, before he 
made any observation, to allow any noble 
Lords to address the House who were 
connected with Ireland; but he was anxi 
ous, in consequence of the part he had 
taken in the committee, to make soni 
observations to the House. He 
not help expressing the greatest surprise 
at the tone in which the noble 
(Wellington) had spoken of the proceed- 
ings of the committee. When he heard 
the noble Duke’s impassioned speech, 
thought that he must have misread the 


past history of Ireland, and the state of | 
All former | 


crime there for the past year. 
statements must have been grossly exag- 
gerated if they took for granted the infer- 
ence that was attempted to be drawn by 
the noble Duke. The result of the ob- 
servation that he had made was, that, 


comparing the state of crime of Ireland | 
/ what had fallen 
The | 
but | 


at former times with what it was at present, 
the latter was tranquillity itself. 

noble Duke certainly said the reverse, 
this was the result that he arrived at from 
reading the opinions of Sir R. Peel, Mr. | 
Goulburn, Mr. Daly, and other persons | 
connected with Ireland. The language | 
used by these Gentlemen in former times | 
proved that the present state of Ireland was 
tranquillity itself as compared with its con- 
dition, but, comparatively, afew ycars ago. 
With reference to the appointment of this | 
committee, the noble Duke was the only 
person who supported the motion who 
gave anything like a valid reason for its 
appointment. The noble Duke stated 
that he thought that there were great 
discrepancies in the statements as to the 
returns on crime in Ireland. He stated 
that he thought that it would be part of 
the duty of the committee to reconcile 
these discrepancies. The results also were 
very different as to the numbers. The 
examination of the witnesses before the 
committee showed that a distinction was 
to be drawn between the number of com- 
mitments and convictions; and it also 





appeared that a prisoner’s name was en- 
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tered several times in the committals un- 
der various headings. In consequence of 
this, Mr. Cahill, a most intelligent gentle- 
man, examined before the committee, had 
been induced, by these discrepancies, to 
draw up a report on the state of commit- 
tals and convictions. He had confined 
himself to the three years 1835, 1837, 
and 1838. They were described at length 
in the evidence, but he would not detain 
use with alluding to it. It 
however, from Mr. Cahill’s 
dence, that, in county, one man’s 
name, for the same offence, had been re- 
list of committals thirty 
and that the name of another 
for a single es inade 
appearance forty-two time It appeared 
also from the evidence of thi is gen them: in, 
rk of the peace 
the county of Tipperary showed a 
number of 5,412 persons charged with 
offences at the Quarter Sessions for the 
year 1836; but the return of the real 
number, as appeared from the Crown 
books, was only 2,720; and the real 
number of cases upon which offences 
were charged was only 889. In the sub- 
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} sequent years the returns showed nearly 


the same result. This, he thought was a 
very material document in explanation of 
from the noble Duke. 
He had opposed the appointment of this 
committee, which had been made a matter 
of so much importance by noble Lords 
he felt, from the situation 
that he had held as Secretary for Ireland, 

that the appointment w ould be atieaded 
with creat inconvenience. He had listened 


Oppos ite, 


i to aa motion for the appointment of this 


committee with some anxiety, and also to 
all the extraordinary charges that were 
brought forward by the noble Earl who 
made the motion; and he had consented 
to act on the committee, because he 
thought that he could be of some assist- 
ance, from the situation that he had held, 
to those noble Lords with whom he had 
generally acted, and as he was also fully 
aware of the insuffici iency of the grounds 
to which he had alluded. It was rather 
amus sing to notice the feeling of the wits 
nesses when they were called into the 
committee-room as to what was the object 
in view: they generally smiled, and re. 
turned answers upon which it was often 
difficult to fix an interpretation as to what 
the committee were assembled to inquire 
into. Major Warburton is asked, what is 
be 
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Ribandism? And he says, “ there is the 
greatest posssible difficulty in getting at 
the nature of it, and I should be much 
puzzled indeed to give any description of 
it.” Mr. Plunket says, “ I cannot exactly 
explain what | mean by Ribandism.” , Mr. 
Tomkins Brew states, ‘* I never knew what | 
it was.” Mr. Barrington says, ‘‘ I hardly | 
know what it is.” Mr. Barnes declares: “1 | 
do not know anything about the system | 
of Ribandism.” Mr. Hickman declares: * | 
do not very well know the meaning of the 
word.” Mr. Green says, ‘* I have read a 
great deal about it in the newspapers, but 
don’t know what it is.” Captain Vig- 
nolles asserts : “ I know very little of what 
is called the Riband Society.” Col. M‘Gre- 
gor states: ‘‘I have had reports of the meet- 
ings and pass-words of the Ribandmen 
given me, but could make nothing of 
them.” Mr. O’Ferrall observes, ‘* whilst ] 
have been in office I have received a great 
deal of information about Ribandism, but 
I know no more about it than before.” 
This witness adds, 


“ Major Browne, who has has had very 
great experience as a magistrate in all parts of 
Ireland, and who was present at all the in- 
vestigations which I have made upon the sub- 
ject, is exactly of the same opinion as myself. 
He says, elsewhere that Ribandism was a 
secret society, bound together by an oath, 
which he states to be the only definition which 
will include all varieties of Ribandism ; and 
that the oath is an oath of secresy, and to be 
ready when called on to commit some out- 
rage.” 

The evidence was all of the same 
character, and tended to show that 
the combination had long existed, al- 
though the Government was charged 
with having fostered these societies within 
the last four years. One of the witnesses, 
Mr. O’Ferrall, says :— 


“ Although a most efficient police and the 
most active magistrates have been employed, 
with ample means at their disposal to procure 
information, yet, notwithstanding all their ex- 
ertions and rewards, we know no more of 
Ribandism than we did before. The Com- 
missioners have had daily interviews with Mr. 
Rowan, but never have received from him any 
information, except a statement of an absurd 
nature, that the Riband Societies now expect 
to make Mr. O’Connell King of Ireland, and 
to overthrow the Protestant religion, as Mr. 
O’Connell is now backed by the Duke of 
Leinster. ‘That another object was, to make 








Mr. O’Connell’s son a Prince, and to establish 
the Cotholic religion in Ireland.” 
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the Riband Societies were a kind of trades 
union; and Mr. Ford said, that what is 
called Ribandism in Meath is in the na- 
ture of the combination of trades. All 
the witnesses agree, that these sometimes 
are composed of the most ignorant classes, 
With respect to the classes composing 
these societies, Mr. Plunkett says, that he 
never knew a respectable person to belong 
to the society. Mr. Hutton says, that he 
never could trace it to any person of 
respectability ; it is confined to the humbler 
Mr. Drummond says: * There 
is nobody amongst them of a class as high 
as a shopkeeper or farmer.” Mr.C. Wright 
says: “ They are composed of the lower 
classes.” Major Warburton says: “It is 
composed of the labouring class; those 
who take the lead are generally ill-disposed 
farmers’ sons; never knew a respectable 
shopkeeper to join: he also says, the so- 
ciety has always been composed of the 
lowest class, generally speaking, the lower 
class of the peasantry.” Mr. Kemmiss : 
“* The servant boys of farmers principally.” 
Mr. Drummond says, that ‘*‘ the publicans 
are the only shopkeepers whom he knows 
to belong to the society.” Mr. O’Verrall 
says, that he never knew a shopkeeper to 
belong to the society except a publican. 
Mr. Rathbone says: ‘Those who called 
themselves Ribandmen, in Galway, in 
1819-20, were composed of the lowest 
class of the peasantry.” Major Browne 
says: ‘ The fact of the Riband Societies 
being exclusively Catholic, may be the 
result of their having originally been 
formed in opposition to the Orange Socie- 
ties, which were exclusively Protestant.” 
Mr. Drummond says, that Ribandism is 
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/ exclusively Catholic, because the distine- 


tion between the religions is so great that 
it would be almost impossible to find a so- 
ciety in Dublin where the different religion- 
ists meet. The burial societies and benefit 
societies are exclusively Catholic or Pro- 
testant. And even temperance societies, 
except the principal one at Dublin, are of 
some religion exclusively. Now, as to the 
extent to which Ribandism prevailed, 
there was the most extraordinary evidence. 
Mr. Rowan says: ‘ The information which 
I have received applies to particular coun- 
ties, but I have been given to understand 
by the parties aforesaid, as far as they 
know the fact, that it prevails throughout 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland, 
and in Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, and also in Scotland.” Mr, 
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Dudgeon, Crown solicitor, Connaught, | 
says: ‘IT have no doubt but Ribandism 
exists in Sligo, but we never got a case | 
that we could prosecute with effect.” | 
Major Browne thinks, that the system | 
exists principally where the parties are | 
equally balanced. He thinks, it does not | 
exist to any extent where the great bulk | 
of the population is either Catholic or ' 
Protestant, but only where the population | 
is divided between both sects. It may 
have been formerly the case, that the Ca- 
tholics formed this combination when the 
Orange societies were in existence, which 
makes them exclusive as the others were 
so too. Mr. Tracey says: ‘* My informa- | 
tion, on which I can place much reliance, | 
is to the effect, that all the peasantry, | 
from sixteen to fifty, were engaged in it.” 
Mr. Plunkett says: ‘I believe that every | 
county in Ireland is more or less con- 
cerned.” Sir William Somerville says, 
that the combinations in Meath are local 
and temporary. In answer to these state- 
ments, it was thought, that the best course 
that could be pursued by those who took 
a different view of the subject from noble 
Lords opposite was, to call on the Crown 
solicitors, all of whom were summoned to 
give their evidence upon the committee. 
They were all men of great experience | 
and ability, and had, generally speaking, 
an intimate knowledge of the state of! 
crime iv Ireland. It was objected by some 
noble Lords, that they did not reside in| 
the counties they were officially connected | 
with; but they were all acquainted with | 
the state of crime and with the opinions of | 
the magistrates in the counties. Mr, ' 
Geale, Crown solicitor of the home cir- 
cuit, says, that Ribandism existed for- 
merly more than it does at present. Mr, 
Hickman, Crown solicitor of the Con- 
naught circuit, says: ‘In so far as it means 
anything, personally I have never met | 
with anything of the kind on my circuit. 
We had a case about which Mr. French, | 
the Crown counsel, scemed as anxious as 
any man I ever saw, but there was no evi- 
dence to sustain a prosecution.” Mr. Hick- 
man says, that he does not believe that 
any wide-spread system of Ribandism ex- 
ists upon his circuit (Connaught) or in 
any county of it. Mr. Barrington, Crown 
solicitor of the Munster circuit, says: ‘*] 
can trace almost every outrage on the 
circuit to a particular cause, and cannot 
attribute it to a hidden cause, if I see 
it proceeds from one that is known, I 
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never could trace upon my circuit such a 
society as Ribandism is described to be, 
and I believe, no such societies have ex- 
isted there during my time. We never 
had a case of Ribandism on my circuit; 
in fact, | hardly know what it ts.” Mr. 
Barrington says, that he thinks it highly 
improbable that any system of combina- 
tion or of premeditated mischief, to any 
considerable extent, could prevail in his 
circuit without his knowledge, as he has 
been for years anxious to find out the 
cause of every outrage, in order to dis- 
cover what would be the appropriate 
remedy to prevent the recurrence of dis- 
turbance. Mr. Kemmiss, Crown solici- 
tor of the Leinster circuit, says: ‘ No 
Ribandism has come to my knowledge 
as Crown prosecutor. I think, if it ex- 
isted upon the circuit I should kuow it. 
I have not missed a circuit these thirty- 
eight years, and on my Leinster circuit L 
know no such thing as Ribandism. The 
circuit includes Wicklow, Wexford, Kil- 
kenny, and Tipperary. In Dublin crimes 
are numerous, but trifling, decreasing for 
the last five years, and continuing to de- 
crease; [have had no prosecution there 
for some time ; five or six years ago I used 
to have prosecutions. Could not trace any 
Ribandism in Waterford, and do not be- 
lieve it exists there.” Mr. Leed: ‘* We 
have had but one case of it on our circuit, 
on the information of Dr. O'Reilly, the 
parish priest of Navan.” Mr. Green says, 
‘* No Ribandism exists in Kilkenny; I 
must know if it did; I have read a great 
deal about it in the newspapers, but do 
not know whatitis.” Mr. Tibiteau: ‘* No 
trace of Ribandism in Tipperary; I have 
spoken with the stipendiary and other 
magistrates of the county, and they could 
not give me any instance of it.” Mr. How- 
ley says: 
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“ Tf it means branches affiliated under a 
head, with signs, oaths, &c., I have never seen 
a single trace of it in Tipperary, nor heard of 
any such in my intercourse with the magis- 
tracy, nor of any other sworn confederacy. 
I have made vigilant and anxious inquiries into 
the state of crime in Tipperary, and all the 
means of judging in my power lead me to con- 
clude, that there is no such conspiracy ; and 
if any other person told me he believed it 
to exist, I should suppose that he was mis- 
taken,” 

Mr. Cahill, sessional prosecutor in 
Tipperary, says: “ I am perfectly con- 
vinced that there is no such thing as 
Ribandism in the country with which [am 
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acquainted. It could not be without my 
knowledge, and I have never had the 
slightest intimation of it.” Lord Donough- 
more says: ‘ 1 know nothing of any secret 
society in Tipperary ” (and Lord Donough- 
more’s was an opinion to which noble 
Lords could not object). Mr. Drummond 
says: 


“© As to Ribandism itself, I doubt the exist- 
ence of such a society, formed with a view 
to the commission of agrarian outrage; and 
founded upon feelings of religious animosity, 
from the effects which appear, I cannot even 
conclude its existence. There is no evidence 
whatever, except the unsupported assertion of 
informants, of any outrage having been planned 
at any of their meetings; and a strong pre- 
sumption against this supposition is furnished 
by the remarkable fact, that our informants, 
though professing to be present at the meet- 
ings where murders have been concocted, have 
never, during several years, been able to give 
information of any such murder until after its 
execution.” 


He would refer also to the opinion of 
Sir Robert Peel as to the absence of 
combination in the outrages of 1824, 
which were much more likely to be the 
result of combination than those of the 
present day. Now, as to the persons by 
whom these societies are originated and 
kept on foot. Mr. Plunket quotes Lance 
Corporal ————’s information : 


“* As far as I know, every meeting ofa lodge 
is ina public-house. A great number of the 
masters are publicans. ‘The lodge is usually 
held ata public-house. One reason for keep- 
ing up the system is, that the meetings are 
held in public-houses, and the publicans being 
parish masters, receive 1s. a piece from each 
committee-man in the parish, beside the profit 
on the drinking. Each committee-man gets 
1s. from every man he tests or swears, and 
after that 3d. a quarter from every man in his 
lodge; and the county masters get 3s. 6d. a 
quarter from each parish in the county.” 


Mr. Faussett quvies an information— 


“ That at the quarterly meetings each of the 
members pays 6d., of which 3d. are allocated 
to the purpose of drinking, and the other 3d, 
are paid to the masters for pass-words, At 
other meetings each of the members pays 6d., 
of which half is for drink, and the other half 
goes to a fund for private purposes. The 
publicans have a great interest in the system— 
it brings grist to their mill; a great many of 
the members are imposed upon, and don’t 
know what becomes of their money.” 


One object of keeping it up was to make 
money, as the county delegate made 300J. 
a year, Captain Despard stated ; 
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“That one of his informants paid on his 
admission a fee of 1s, 8d., and about 7s. 6d. for 
whiskey ; and that he afterwards paid 5s. on 
being made a committee-man, and gave 4s. 4d, 
for drink for those present.” 


The whole of his answer is very import- 
ant, and should be read at length. Mr. 
Drummond says : 


“ The promoters are publicans, who receive 


| quarterly payments, and render no account. 


The publicans have a sort of connection with 
each other, and affect mystery, and attribute 
the whole to some head unknown. The pro- 
moters are knaves, and the members dupes. 
I think that it is chiefly formed and carried on 
by publicans to bring trade to their houses, 
and that the money subscribed goes to support 
in idleness a great many more clever than the 
poorer,” 

An informant of Mr. Faussett says: 
‘‘The 6d. a month is subscribed to buy 
arms, but they have not bought any yet.” 
The noble Lord also quoted the evidence 
of Mr. Cahill, Mr. Tracy, and Mr. Faus- 
sett, for the purpose of showing that the 
informers were distressed and in want of 
money. After all the evidence which he 
had offered, noble Lords would not be 
surprised at the universal failure to secure 
convictions for the offence of Ribandism. 
{The Earl of Roden: There was one con- 
viction at Drogheda.] That was the only 
case of successful prosecution. While on 
this branch of the subject, he would state 
what had passed in committee. Mr. 
Drummond, in one of the seven days of 
his examination, came before the com- 
mittee with six or seven boxes of papers 
relating to the prosecution for Ribandism, 
and with some anxiety of manner observed, 
that if any noble Lord entertained the 
slightest suspicion that the Government 
had not diligently and perseveringly done 
their duty for the punishment of Riband 
outrages, he was ready to enter at full 
length into every single case. The com- 
mittee kindly allowed him to do so, al- 
though both the noble Chairman and the 
noble and learned Lord acquiesced in 
assuring Mr. Drummond that not the 
slightest doubt was entertained but the 
Government had done their utmost. But 
when it was remembered that the main 
ground of the charge of the noble Earl 
was, that there existed a conspiracy, which 
had been fostered by the neglect of the 
Government, that the organization of such 
a conspiracy was a certain source of crime, 
and that his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Normanby) was responsible for more 
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crime and bloodshed than any previous 
Viceroy, was not this communication from 
the committee to Mr. Drummond a com- 
plete justification of the conduct of his 
noble Friend ? To come to the immediate 
subject of discussion, the bill before the 
House, which enacted a new mode of deal- 
ing with persons having passes, pass words, 
or unlawful oaths, there was nothing new 
in the nature of these offences. From 
Mr. Barrington, Crown solicitor, he had 
procured a statement of the nature of the 
Whiteboys’ oaths in former years: 

“In 1761 
In 1785: To obey Captain Wright. 
To be ready when called upon. In 1811: To 
keep secret, and be ready when called upon. 
In 1812: Not to sell potatoes for more than 
6s. per barrel, nor to work for less than certain 
wages, In 1821: To join Captain Rock. In 
1822: To keep secret, and be loyal to the party; 
tokeep secret and assist the Whiteboys. In 1824. 
Never to assist in the execution of a civil bill 
decree, or serve a civil bill process; to pro- 


: To be ready when called upon. | 
In 1807: | 
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dictates. If a tract of land was to be set in 
con-acre, these lawless miscreants would fix a 
price per acre upon it, and any person giving 
more would certainly receive personal torture, 
or suffer some injury in his property.” 


In 1816, Sir Robert Peel, in bringing 
the state Ireland before Parliament, 
said :— 


“That in former periods of ms history of 
that country, tumults and outrag a sub= 
sisted, but the 2y were generally to ha raced to 
small and comparatively unimportai 2 Causes 5 
particular and local grievances persenal ani- 
mosities or hereditary feuds constituted the 
principal sources of them; at other times, 
grievances ofa more distinct and positive na- 
ture were alleged, such as the high price of 
land, and then the professed object of the com- 
bination was to lower it. But the disturb- 
ances then existing have no precise or defini- 
tive cause—they seemed to be the eflect of a 

eneral confederacy in crime—a comprehen- 


| sive conspiracy of cuilt—a systematic opposi- 


cure money to aid the Whiteboys; not to dis- | 


cover or give evidence. In 1824. To kill 
ministers, proctors, spies, and informers; not 
to discover ona murder ifhe s 


to become a three-year-old-boy ; to swear on | 


the altar not discover on Captain Rock. In 
1829. To keep secret; not to work for less 


than 1s. a-day, and to be ready when called | 


upon. In 1830: Tobe true tothe White- 
boys. In 1833; Not to pay tithes or church- 
rates. In 1834: Not to work under certain 
wages. In 1837: Not to serve tithe proces- 


Qr 


ses. In 1838: Not to prosecute at sessions.” 


In further corroboration of the state of ! 
Ireland with regard to these crimes, in | 


former years, “he would quote from 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel in 1814 and 
1816. In 1814, Sir Robert Peel said :— 


“The evil which it was now proposed to 
remedy, had not, he was sorry to say, risen on 
asudden. It had existed for a considerable 
time, indeed he might say for the whole pe- 
riod he had the honour of forming a part of 
the Irish Government. 


tion to all laws and municipal institutions. 
The records of the courts of justice show such 
a settled and uniform system of guilt, that such 
monstrous and horrible perjuries could not be 


| found in the ann ils of any country on the face 
saw it committed ; | 


of the globe, whether civilized or uncivilized. 
Time alone, the prevalence of a ‘ki nd and pa- 
ternal Government, and the 
education were the remedies which must be 
relied on,’ 


In 1520, the county of Caen was 
so much disturbed, that Mr. James Daly, 
in his place in Parliament, stated :— 


“There never was a period when the state 
of that country required a more prompt and 
more vigorous Laterposition on the part of Go- 


| vernment, when the disturbance was so exten-« 


sive, and the outrages of so violent and dan.-. 
gerous a character. ‘The disturbances to 


i which he had alluded commenced about the 


| 


middle of November last, in the county of Ros- 
common and the parts adjacent. Renewed 


| disturbances took place, in which some lives 
| were lost, and a gentleman of respectability 


The disturbances in | 


this county (Westmeath) appear to have com- | 


menced about the beginning of the year 181 
and have been rapidly increasing ever since, 
notwithstanding great exertions have been 


was shot by the roadside on a public highway. 
The meeting of the magistrates was adjourned 
for a fortnight, and in that short interval, such 


vas the increased audacity of the rebels —for 


he could designate them in no other manner— 


made on the part of the magistracy to check | 


and subdue them. The persons engaged in 
those disturbances, styling themselves ‘ card- 
ers,’ commenced their outrages, by attacking 
houses, robbery of fire-arms, and swearing the 
lower orders to obey such rules and orders as 
should be dictated and pronounced by them, 
To effect these purposes, they posted notices 
through different parts of the country, and de- 
clared vengeance against any person who 
should not comply with such, their lawless 





that upwards of seventy gentlemen’s seats had 
been attacked and plundered, and there were 
actually 'not five seats in the whole district 
which had cither not been entered, or defended 
and saved from the depredations, after an ob- 
stinate engagement. They attacked tne police- 
barracks, and thirteen ee the police were dan- 
gcrously wounded in a desperate engagement, 
which lasted from half past nine in the even- 
ing till three in the morning. For above five 
hours was this band of rebels engaged with 
his Majesty’s organized and veteran troops, 


extension of 
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The country was studdedso thickly with troops 
that no man could stand at his door without 
seeing parties of soldiers. Government had 
been obliged to take another step, which was 
unconstitutional, although he allowed it was 
necessary, uamely, to grant the qualification 
of the peace to field officers and captains com- 
manding detachments. What he had de- 
scribed related only to one county, He had 
heard that both Kilkenny and Cork were dis- 
turbed, and that horrible outrages had been 
perpetrated in Westmeath.” 


In March, 1829, in bringing before the 
House of Commons the bill for the remova! 
of the Roman Catholic disabilities, Sir 
Robert Peel described the state of Ireland 
thus *— 


“T apprehend it scarcely possible we can 
change forthe worse. What is the melancholy 
fact? That for scarcely one year during the 
period that has elapsed since the Union, has 
Ireland been governed by the ordinary course 
oflaw. In 1800, we find the Habeas Corpus 
Act suspended, and the act for the suppres- 
sion of rebellion in force. In 1801 they were 
continued ; in 1802, they expired. In 1803 
the insurrection, for which Emmett suffered, 
broke out. Lord Kilwarden was murdered by 
a savage mob; and both acts of Parliament 
were renewed. In 1804 they were continued. 
In 1806 the West and South of Ireland were 
in a state of insubordination, which was with 
difficulty suppressed by the severest enforce- 
ment of the ordinary law. In 1807, in con- 
sequence, chiefly, of disorders that had pre- 
vailed in 1806, the act called the Insurrection 
Act was introduced; it gave power to the 
Lord-lieutenant to place any district, by pro- 
clamation, out of the pale of the law; it sus- 
pended trial by jury, and made it a transporta-~ 
ble offence to be out of doors from sunset to 
sunrise. In 1807, this act continued in force, 
and in 1808, 1809, and the close of the ses- 
sions of 1810. In 1814, the Insurrection Act 
was renewed ; it was continued in 1815, 1816, 
and 1817. In 1822, it was again renewed, 
and continued during the years 1823, 1824, 
and 1825, In 1825, the act intended for the 
suppression of dangerous associations was 
passed ; it continued during 1826, and 1827, 
and expired in 1828. In 1829, disturbances 
to a frightful extent existed in part of the 
county of Cork ; conspiracies were formed for 
the assassination of magistrates ; murders were 
committed ; the police barracks were at- 
tacked, the inhabitants shot ; houses and vil- 
lages burned, and gentlemen in their car- 
riages and on horseback, fired at and wounded. 
A special commission was held in the county 
at this period.” 


At a general meeting of the Kilkenny 
magistrates in March 1882, it was re- 
solved — 


« That it appears by official documents that 
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in the seven months ending January last, the 
nuinber of outrages of an insurrectionary cha- 
racter committed within the county have 
amounted to 300, while the number of con. 
victions have been only nine, notwithstand- 
ing the great exertion of the constituted au- 
thorities.”’ 

At a similar general meeting of magis- 
trates of Queen’s County in 1832, it was 
stated, that 

“No man can venture to leave his house 
unguarded at any hour in the twenty-four. 
Within the last three months 133 houses in the 
Queen’s County had been attacked, from 65 
of which, arms had been plundered.” 

Those magistrates called for a renewal 
of the Insurrection Act. The magistrates 
of other counties also assembled in the 
same year from similar causes. There was 
evidence sufficient to prove that the state 
of things complained of by the noble Earl, 
even if proved to exist, was not new, But 
it might be said that the noble Marquess 
had not grappled with the evil as former 
Governments had done. He was quite 
sure that the two last of the predecessors 
of the noble Marquess, Lords Anglesey 
and Wellesley, were far too high-minded 
and honourable men to receive a compli- 
ment of that sort at the expense of their 
successor. The truth was that the noble 
Marquess had done as much if not more 
than any of his predecessors to bring back 
the country to tranquillity and to amelior- 
ate its condition, and he was quite sure 
that he would be saying nothing that could 
at all wound the self-love of those noble 
Lords---if such a term could be applied to 
their feelings—when he said that the ad- 
ministration of the noble Marquess would 
be regarded by the great majority of the 
Irish people with the most grateful recol- 
lection. That was the best answer that the 
noble Marquess could give to the charge 
of indifference to the punishment of crime. 
The present Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
admirable as his administration undoubt- 
edly was, was fast pursuing the course 
originally chalked out by Lords Anglesey 
and Wellesley, and since so excellently 
followed up by the noble Marquess. To 
one other topic he would refer as illustra- 
tive of the facts of the noble Marquess’s 
Government—the amount of military force 
now in Ireland. When he assumed the 
reins of Government, there was in Ireland 
an army of 23,000 or 24,000 men. The 
nominal force now in Ireland was 11,257, 
of whom, perhaps, not more than 10,500 
were effective men, If there were not 
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another argument in favour of the admin- 
istration of the noble Marquess, this single 
fact spoke volumes in favour of the admir- 
able principles upon which the noble Mar- 
quess had acted in Ireland. 

Lord Brougham said, there could not | 
be a doubt, from what had fallen from the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, as well 
as from the statement of the noble Chair- 
man of the committee, that Ribandism 
was a most dangerous association, and one 
which the magistrates were bound to take 
the most energetic measures to put down. 
Noble Lords seemed to think the associa- 
tion less dangerous, because it was agra- 
rian in its objects. But could there be 
anything more dreadful than an association 
for such purposes, and with such objects 
as those detailed in the evidence? Why, 
it was in evidence that for five shillings or | 
six shillings any man who had taken pos- | 
session of a tenement, from which another | 
had been ejected, could be shot. He had 
never seen a greater desire in any witnesses 
to tell, or any committee to ascertain the 
truth. He still thought that the appoint- 
ment of the committee was proper; he, 
thought, with the noble Duke, that the) 
result had proved highly important, and , 
although he did not go the full extent of 
the opinion of some noble Lords as to the | 
proof of the extent and object of secret. 
societies, still he did not even know, till | 
the appointment of the committes, that 
there did exist such a dangerous weapon 
to be snatched up at any moment, and he 
had never thought that Ireland was in such 
a State at present as it was found on this | 
inquiry to be. A noble Lord who had been | 
lately introduced into that House, and who 
had spoken with much ability in the course | 
of this debate (Lord Lurgan), had borne 
testimony to the fairness of the committee, 
and he did not envy the feelings of those, 
leaders of the noble Lord who would now | 
impugn it, or who, with a no more certain | 
majority than twenty-two, had chosen to | 
pass judgment before they had even heard | 
the evidence. 

Lord Plunket said, that it was a mistake | 
to suppose that it was not the desire of | 
the Government to use every exertion | 
effectually to put down any secret socie- 
ties; but it would be foolish in him if, 
after the favourable verdict which had 
been passed by all on his noble Friend, 
he provoked any further discussion. Hav- 
ing been for forty years in public employ- 
ment, and having been assured that secret 
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associations had existed in Ireland, he 
must say that they had never ceased since 
1798. The machinery established by the 
United Irishmen was the commencement, 
and that machinery was found so conve- 
nient for carrying on such societies that it 
had never been abandoned. The society 
of 1798 was formed originally by the Pro- 
testants of the north of Ireland—it was 
not formed by the Roman Catholics. He 
had only further to remark that the Roman 
Catholic priests of Ireland, of whom he 
had had any knowledge, although of 
course there were exceptions, as_ there 
were in every large body, appeared to him 
some of the most respectable and merito- 
rious individuals he had ever met with. 
Viscount Melbourne had hoped, that the 
noble Duke (Wellington) would have al- 
lowed the debate to close without troubling 
their Lordships with any observations; but 
the noble Duke had not only broken silence 
himself, but he had a!so compelled him to 
break silence. Some observations which 
the noble Duke had made, it was necessary 
for him to notice. The noble Duke had 
stated the reasons for which he had sup- 
ported the appointment of the committee, 
and had said that he was satisfied with the 
result, and that this result entirely justified 
the course whica he had taken. He had op- 
posed the appointment of the committee, on 
the ground that it was unnecessary and use- 
less, and intended to criminate and accuse 
the Government of Ireland. As to obtaining 
by its means, information, it was, as he 
thought, useless; but, whether it had proved 


so or not, as he had not perused this great 


body of evidence, he could not say, but 
having heard the substance of the evidence, 
with respect to Ribandism, very fully, and 


no doubt very fairly, stated by noble Lords 


near him, he was of opinion, with respect 
to secret socicties, that the committee was 
a complete failure. There was nothing 
proved that they had not heard for many 
years—there were no new circumstances, 
and no new information on the subject 
The noble Lord opposite (Wharncliffe) was 
well acquainted with the state of Ireland; 
he well knew what had taken place in com- 
mittees on Irish affairs for the last twenty 


| years, and he had taken part in the debates 


on those affairs,and he would appeal to that 
noble Lord, whether, with respect to secret 
societies or Ribandism, whatever it might 
be called, there were stated any circum. 
stances with which they were not acquaint. 
ed before the committee was appointed > 
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Their nature, their object, and the manner | up suddenly—it grew up secretly—it grew 
in which they worked, had been well ex-| up to a great extent without the know- 
plained by his noble and learned Friend | ledge of the Government of the day. 
who had lately addressed the House ; he| There had always since been secret socie- 
fully agreed in that noble Lord’s view of the | ties of all descriptions for the worst of 
subject, but at the same time there was no) purposes —to control trade, to control 
subject on which they ought to be more| labour, and for purposes of tyranny and 
cautious in expressing their knowledge. In of violence; and it was impossible to deny 
the first place all was secret ; all that was | that to the violence from which the coun- 
unknown was assuredly greatly dreaded ; | try in which we live was unfortunately not 
there was no subject on which there was | exempt, there was a greater propensity in 
more room in which faney could work, Inj Ireland. Then the noble Duke made an- 
the next place, when they were adopted in | other charge, that while the Government 
one part of the country, it was said that} knew of the existence of these secret so- 
they had great communication with others, | cieties, and these elements of evil, there 
Many of the members entertained violent | had been a speech from the Throne con- 
and ulterior views—many were not ac- | gratulating the House on the peaceable 
quainted with those views; the more art-| state of Ireland. He only remembered 
ful did not state to the others their object, | one occasion in which there was such a 
It was always stated that there were pro- | speech, and that was at the end of the 
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gressive degrees in the society—to some of | 
these part of the society were admitted, | 
and part not. He acknowledged the great | 
dangers of such socicties—he acknow- | 
ledged the great evil which they might 
effect ; but still it was a subject on which | 
it behoved a person to exercise extreme | 
caution as to the belief which might be 
grounded on such suspicion or such evi- 
dence. Some very sarcastic observations 
had been made in the course of the debate, 
and especially by the noble Duke, in re- 
ference to its having been said that there | 
were nine millions of inhabitants, and that | 
they could not be resisted, and because it | 
had been also said that there were five | 
hundred thousand ready for any purpose | 
for which it might be called for. They all | 
knew very well that the influence of par- 
ticular individuals was very great; their | 


Session of 1834, for which the noble Duke 
(Richmond) was fully as responsible as 
himself, and the Government did conceive 
that they were then justified, by the cir- 
cumstances which then existed, to state 
the greater degree of tranquillity in 
Ireland, They did not negative that there 
was not in Ireland any dangerous symp- 
toms; he thought, then, the Government 
was justified in putting into the mouth of 
the Sovereign on the Throne the congratu- 
lation of improvement, and he thought 
now that they were justified. Then the 
noble Duke (Wellington) complained that, 
with the state of things that existed in 
Ireland, and with the other dangers that 
threatened, they had reduced the peace 
establishment. ‘Than this statement no- 
thing could be more erroneous. He could 
not mean that they had not provided as 


extraordinary influence was not exerted | large a civil and military force as they 
through secret societies; he was not so | had received from the noble Duke in the 
much afraid of secret societies, but public | year 1830. But what the noble Duke 
meetings were much more to be feared. | meant was, that circumstances had since 
Give him the force and the power of aj arisen, for he said, ** You have drawn 
public meeting, and he was not very much | troops from Ireland to support the war in 
alarmed at any political danger from seeret | Canada,” and that when these circum- 
societies. The noble Duke had, as usual, | stances had arisen, and there had been 
brought forward two or three charges, | this great demand, they had not aug- 
which he had before made—he said that | mented the force of the country to meet 
now every one admitted that secret socie- | them. The great question of the police 
ties did exist. He owned that this seemed | was not discussed by the noble Duke. 





a strange delusion on the part of the noble | 
Duke. They were known to have existed 
for along time. It had been so stated 
by his noble and learned Friend—it had 
always been admitted—it was known that 
there had been the Society of United 
Irishmen—it was a society which grew 





But the Government thought that present 
circumstances justified them in trusting 
the maintenance of the interests of the 
country to the force at present in their 
possession. He must observe that very 
often general opinion made a force which 
was not otherwise of quite sufficient 
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strength, quite adequate for the purpose 
they were required; and he confessed 
that he did not see the policy of continu- 
ally proclaiming the inadequacy of our 
present force, and it did appear to him 
that such a statement, coming from such 
an authority and such a source, was cal- 
culated to produce the effects which were 
deprecated. 

The Duke of Wellington explained. | 
With regard to what he had said as to 
secret societies, he hoped that the noble 
Viscount would not run away with the | 
opinion that secret societies were known to | 
have existed, because it was known that | 
there had been a secret society of United | 
Irishmen. What he contended for nn 
that the existence of the United Irishmen 
was not known till the evidence of one 
gentleman let it out, and showed what the 
organization was; and as the existence of | 
the society was unknown till that informa- | 
tion was procured, and as it turned out | 
to be afterwards a rebellion of the most 
formidable character, from the effects of, 
which the country had been suffering up | 
to the present moment; so, he said, that 
the same ignorance of all the events—the | 
same inattention to this state of organiza- | 
tion up to the recent inquiry—might pos- 
sibly produce the same consequences. 
That was what he had contended for, and 
that was what he contended for still. There 
could be no direct evidence upon this part 
of the case; it must be all derived from 
hearsay; he did not pretend that there 
was the same complete organization, but 
all the evidence produced before their 
Lordships’ committee went to the same 
point, that there was now the same igno- 
rance of all organization as there was of 
the organization of the United Irishmen 
up to the last moment of the breaking out 
of the rebellion, and they ought to beware 
that the same events did not happen from 
the same organization. He had also men- 
tioned that the peace establishment had 
been considerably lowered ; but he did not | 
make any comparison between the general 
peace establishment of this day and of the 
year 1830. He thought that the peace | 
establishment was reduced in 1829, and if | 
he was not mistaken, it was reduced again | 
in 1832 or 1833. Therefore, in the year | 
1838 it was lower than in 1830. He had 
made no comparison, but he must remark, 
that on the peace establishment, as ori- 
ginally fixed, the force of the army was at 
least 10,000 higher than in 1838, It was 
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reduced by the Government to which he 
had had the honour to belong, below the 
first amount, and it had been also reduced, 
for the sake of economy, the same season 
by the Government at the head of which 
was the noble Earl (Grey.) The establish- 
ment in Treland had been more reduced 
than had been ever known on any other 
occasion, on accountof the war in Canada 
His opinion had always been, and he had 
frequently stated it, that the establish- 
ments in Ireland, and elsewhere, ought not 
to have been rcduced at that period and 
that the establishments at home, and else- 
where, ought to bavebeen kept so complete, 
that the war could be carried on ia the 
other part of the world; and he now re- 
peated, that if proper exertions had been 
made two years ago, the country would not 
have been in the state in which he was 
afraid they found it at the present moment, 
and in which he was still more afraid they 
would find it a short time hence. 

The Earl of Roden, as the mover of the 
committee, must say a few words, and they 
should be but few. The witnesses called 
were the police magistrates, the agents of 
the police, and Major Warburton. Not 
knowing whom it was best to examine, the 
committee asked Major Warburton, and 
le recommended them to take the evidence 
of Major Rowan, Captain Despard, and 
others, who were examined. He thought 
that the comments on Major Rowan had 
been most severe. That gentleman again 
and again said, that he was an unwilling 
witness; he was brought there, and being 
on oath, he was bound to give the know- 
ledge in his possession. te would take 
the evidence of any one of the other wit- 
nesses, and would compare it with the 
evidence of Major Rowan, and it would be 
found quite as strong as the evidence of 
that gentleman ; nothing could be clearer 
than Major Warburton’s own view of this 
conspiracy, extending itself, as he said, to 
all parts of Ireland, and increasing from 
day today. He did object to the answer 
given to his former speech in 1837, re- 
ferring to the tranquillity of Ireland, for he 
then knew of this wide-spreading conspi- 
racy, and he had been fully borne out in 
his representations by the evidence taken 
before the committee. In his speech of 
1837, the noble Marquess denied that 
there was a secret society with any political 
object; the evidence proved that it hada 
political object. Major Warburton ex- 
pressly said, that it was not agrarian, but 
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that it had more of a political object. The 
noble Marquess said then that he had no 
knowledge of any such oath, as he had 
quoted at that time. [The Marquess of 
Normanby: You quoted an oath which 
was to make Mr. O’Connell king of Ire- 
land.] He did not read any oath of that 
kind. Onthe 16th of April, 1836, Mr. 
Tracy, in a letter to the Government, 
directly referred to this secret society, and 
called it a widely-spread and dangerous 
conspiracy, He said in that letter. 


“In reference to my report of the 10th ulti- 
mo, relative to a combination called ‘ The 
Shamrock Society,’ lately discovered in this 
town, I have the honour to state, for the infor- 
mation of his Excellency the Lord-lieutenant, 
that the testimony of , alluded to in 
that report, has been strongly corroborated 
within the last three days by the concurrent 
evidence of two individuals who are connected 
with the association, and each of whom is ig- 
norant that any information has been given by 
the other. The first and principal informant is 
, as stated in my letter of 
the 25th of February; and although he denied 
having any knowledge of the society ————-, 
he is now not only ready, but anxious to give 
all the information in his power. He wished 
to communicate on the subject with the Messrs. 
Faussett and myself together in the first in- 
stance; but I was absent on duty, and there- 
fore he was examined by Mr. William Fausset 
only, who took down the most of his statement 
in writing, and he has promised to meet that 
gentleman and me to-morrow evening, to com- 
municate to us the proceedings of a meeting 
at which he is to attend this night, for the pur- 
pose of settling ‘the county delegate’s ac- 
counts.’ The second informant is ‘ 
who denies being a member of the society, but 
states that he is pressed to become one; that 
he knows much of the movements of the body, 
and has offered to conduct me to the house 
where I shall find the society at their occupa- 
tion and their papers with them. But : 
above-mentioned, states that is amem- 
ber of the society, and that" * * * * * 
, who first gave information as to the 
existence of this widely spread and dangerous 
confederacy, states that he has been at some 
meetings of the society since his examination 
before the Crown solicitor and me on the 
8th of March; that he has seen several new 
memers initiated, and his general statements 
are fully borne out by the testimony of the 
persons above-mentioned. The several state- 
ments made by those persons, and the purport 
of the documents produced by ——— and —— 
are too voluminous for the limits of a report, 
and as they are on a subject of more than 
ordinary importance, and requiring a very 
skilful mode of treatment in its development, 
I would wish to confer with the Solicitor-gene- 
tal, or such other legal authority as I might be 
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referred to, in person, in order that I might 
receive his instructions on several points of 
the case, which could not so well be conveyed 
to me by letter; but of course I could not go 
to Dublin for the purpose of obtaining such in- 
structions without the orders or permission of 
his Excellency. I have little or no doubt, from 
the means of information within my reach, of 
being able to apprehend, if directed so to do, 
the members of at least one of those secret clubs 
in aweek or two: but it occurs to me that it 
will be very difficult to obtain their conviction 
under any existing act of Parliament; their 
regulations and passwords being arranged with 
great caution, and their members being ad- 
mitted by a declaration instead of an oath. 
The informants whose names I have mentioned 
are in terror lest they should be discovered, 
and therefore any attempt to examine them 
here by a person sent from Dublin would be 
worse than useless ; but if, after my interview 
with the law officer of the Government, it 
should be thought expedient to re-examine 
them at all, I could easily make arrangements 
for having them sent up to - separately, 
and thereby prevent their suspecting the busi- 
ness of each other, and their associates from 
suspecting them to be informers against the 
society alluded to.”? 

He could not, therefore, conceive, how 
the Government could deny their existence. 
One part of the oath pledged the mem- 
bers to secrecy, and the other pledged them 
to turn out to assist Mr. O’Connell in 
obtaining justice for Ireland; he had not 
said a word about making Mr. O'Connell 
king of Ireland. He felt most grateful 
to the noble Duke for the assistance 
which he had given him when he 
moved for this committee, and he begged 
to express his sincere gratification, at the 
termination of the inquiry, and he hoped 
that the object which he had desired to be 
attained, the benefit of his country, would 
be secured, If this bill had been the con- 
sequence of that inquiry, he thanked the 
Government also for having taken up the 
subject, even though thus late. 

Viscount Duncannon begged again to 
remind their Lordships to the fact, that this 
bill was not produced by the inquiry be- 
fore this committee. It had been brought 
before Parliament before the committee 
was appointed, or, at all events, before the 
any of the evidence adduced could be 
made public. 

The Bill went through Committee, and 
the report was ordered to be received. 
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ties; Administration of Justice. ~ Read a second time :-= 
Bank of Ireland ; Joint Stock Banking Companies. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Fielden, from Puttenham, and 
several other places, against the New Poor-law.—By Mr. 
T. Dumecombe, from St. Andrew’s, Holborn, against the 
Collection of Rates Bill.—By Captain T. Wood, from 
Uxbridge, for the Suppression of Dog Carts.—By Mr. 
O'Connell, from Clara, and Tuam, against the Bank of 
Ireland Charter.—By Lord J. Russell, from the Provin- 
cial Medical and Surgical Association, for Legislative 
Enactments to regulate Admission into the Medieal Pro- 
fession.—By Sir R. Inglis, from the Clergy of Durham, 
against the Church Discipline Bill; from Clergy of Dor- 
chester, against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Bill; and from Freshford, against a further Grant to 
Maynooth.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Donegal, for 
an Alteration in the Grand Jury Laws (Ireland); and 
from the Geological Society of the West Riding of York- 
shire, for the Structure of National Maps on a large 
scale, 


Stanpinc Orpers. Raivroaps.] 
The Attorney-General, in requesting the 
attention of the House to the motion of 
which he had given notice, for a revision 
of the standing orders requiring a deposit 
of 10 per cent. on railroads, would only 
occupy the attention of the House for a 
very short time. It would be unnecessary 
for him to say anything on the great ad- 
vantages which the public had received 
from railroad communication; they had 
been generally felt and experienced. On 
Tuesday he had conducted a prosecution 
of great importance at the assizes in the 
town of Warwick, and the same evening, 
at six o'clock, he was in his place in that 
House, ready to bring on his motion, if he 
had not been prevented by the House hav- 
in gbeen very unfairly counted out by some 
persons who wanted to get rid of this 
motion by a side wind. He did not, how- 
ever, see that he had much cause to regret | 
the course that these persons had thought 
fit to pursue, because he lad now a more 
numerous attendance, and, therefore, he 
had reason to expect a more numerous 
majority than otherwise would have sup- 
ported him in this question. That question 
was what amount of deposit should be 
paid by the promoters before bills of the 
second class for the promotion of railroads 
were brought in? It had been most un- 
fairly stated out of doors that his object 
was to get rid of a deposit altogether. He 
had no such object in view. He was 
quite aware of the necessity that some 
deposit should be made, and was as much 
opposed to gambling and bubble specu- 
lations as any hon. Member in the House. 
He admitted, therefore, the necessity that 
a deposit should be made. But the ques- 
tion for consideration was, what should 
the deposit be? He was aware that a 
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committee of that House had investigated 
the subject, and, after a very laborious 
examination, had come to the conclusion, 
that the deposit should be 10 per cent, 
on the subscribed capital, before the bill 
was brought in. On the other hand, the 
House of Lords had also inquired into 
the subject, and they had found that 5 
per cent. was a sufficient deposit, thus 
adopting the resolution which he was 
about to propose ¢otidem verbis. But 
while a deposit of 10 per cent. was re- 
quired by the standing orders of that 
House, that mitigation in the other House 
of Parliament was wholly unavailable, 
He considered that state of things exe 
tremely inconvenient and objectionable, 
and that the high amount of deposit re- 
quired by the standing orders of the House 
of Commons checked a number of bond 
fide speculations, the completion of which 
would have proved profitable to those con- 
cerned, and highly beneficial to the inte- 
rests of the public. To remedy those evils, 
and to introduce a substitute which would 
give fair facility to bond fide undertakings, 
and act at the same time as a sufficient 
check on improper speculations, he moved 
that instead of the deposit of 10 per cent. 
required to be paid by the standing orders 
of railway bills, before such bills were 
introduced, that that deposit should be 
paid by two equal instalments. The first 
instalment of 5 per cent. before the bill 
was brought in, and the second, also of 
5 per cent., before the concern was com- 
menced, and that this bill should contain 
clauses to that effect. As an instance of 
the injurious effects which resulted from 
the present rules of the House, he would 
mention the case of a most important line 
of railroad now in contemplation from 
Newcastle to Edinourgh, an undertaking 
approved of and supported by men of 
character and substance; but these per- 
sons found it was a very s<rious matter to 
deposit 10 per cent. on the capital required 
to carry out the line, which might remain 
locked up totally useless for a period of 
two years. The persons who were anxi- 
ously concerned in the success of that 
line of railroad found that the deposit of 
10 per cent. acted as a barrier against 
the progress of that useful measure. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving that the standing orders be 
read, which, having been done, he then 
moved the insertion of words to give effect 
to his motion, 
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Mr. Poulett Thomson must oppose a 
motion which at this period of the Session 
called upon the House to alter a standing 
order that had been in force for some time, 
and which had been adopted on the sug- 
gestion of a select committee which had 
minutely investigated the subject with 
great attention, and who had come to an 
almost unanimous opinion on the subject. 
His learned Friend had really brought for- 
ward no good grounds to induce the House 
to agree to his motion. Although his 
learned Friend had made some vague al- 
lusions to useful undertakings having been 
prevented by the present standing order, 
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ing soon after at a premium. 
believe that the regulation had stopped 
the progress of really useful public under- 


yet the only instance he had adduced was | 


that of an intended railroad from New- 
castle to Edinburgh. His learned Friend 
knew better than he could pretend to do 
of the situation and circumstances of his 
constituents, but he thought it was rather 


too much for his learned Friend to come ; 


down to that House, 
the inhabitants of such a city as the me- 
tropolis of Scotland were so poor, so mi- 


and say in effect that | 


serable, and so badly off, that they were | 


unable to pay up 10 per cent. on the sum 
required for the construction of an under- 
taking from which they expected so much 


benefit; and that for such a reason the | 


standing orders of that House should be | 


repealed. It would have been a better, at | 
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takings. Unless some security were pre- 
served, the public would be exposed to 
constant annoyance from solicitors and 
engineers with endless schemes, which 
would interfere with their properties, and 
keep the people in constant anxiety and 
alarm. He really thought that his learned 
Friend, instead of bringing forward this 
motion, should have followed the example 
of his respected predecessor, who gave his 
casting vote in favour of the resolutions of 
the committee on this subject. 

Mr. O’Connell would support the motion 
of the learned Attorney-general, the suc- 
cess of which would be of great use to 
Ireland. It might perhaps be a calumny 
for the right hon. Gentleman, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, to say that 
the people of Edinburgh were poor, but 
it was known to him, that the people of 
Dublin were so. Many important schemes 
were stopped in Ireland, in consequence 
of this standing order requiring a deposit 
of 10 percent. The House had thought 
fit to refuse to the people of Ireland, a 
loan to enable them to carry on their 
railroads; they were thrown on their own 
means, and so long as the standing orders 
;continued, he saw no prospect of the- 


least a plainer course for his learned Friend | being able to make any progress. He 


to have asked the House to repeal the | thought five per cent., 
standing order in regard to Edinburgh | tial deposit. 


alone. “That would have been inte lligible. 
But instead of that, 
proposed, that for such a reason they | 20, 


should repeal the standing order in regard nothing at all. 


His learned Friend said, 
to be | 


to all cases, 
that the security of five per cent., 


paid before the bill was brought in, and | 


five per cent. before the work was in ope- 
ration, would be a sufficient check on 
gambling speculations. He denied that 
it would be so; aud whoever would read 
the evidence of the select committee of 
1836 and 1837, moved for by the hon. 
Member for Bridport, would be of the 
same opinion, and see the mischief which 
the present standing order had checked. 
Shares were frequently as low as 20/., and 
a deposit of 1/. only was required. That 


was done by attorneys and engineers, who 
deluded people into their schemes by 
bringing them into the Stock Exchange, 
requiring only such small deposits, and 
thus inducing persons of small means to 
embark in them with the prospect of sell- 


| 





was a very substan- 
The argument of the Presi 
dent of the Board of Trade, that the pay- 


his learned Friend | ments might be frittered down to 1d. or 


by proving too much, established 
He trusted the House 
would consider a deposit of five per cent., 

before the bill was brought in, and another 
five per cent. before commencing the un- 
dertaking, a sufficient security ; and that 
they would agree to the motion of the 
Attorney-general. 

Mr. H. Hinde said, the House had now 
two ye ars’ experience of these standing 
orders, and the result had been that no 
new line of railroad had been since brought 
under the consideration of the House. The 
Stone and Rugby was not a new line, but 
the continuation of a line which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. When 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, spoke of the small 
sums which might be paid by each indi- 
vidual, he forgot the large aggregate 
amount. The capital required for the 
Newcastle and Edinburgh Railway, was 
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2,000,000/., and the deposit of 200,0002. 
would be locked up for years, till the 
work was completed. He cordially sup- 
ported the motion, and was exceedingly 
glad, that it had beeu brought forward by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
that he had been able to support his own 
views, and those of his constituents, and 
at the same time to act in a manner con- 
sistent with the duties of his public cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Warburton: The 
1837 had investigated two cases in par- 
ticular. In one of these, they found that 
thirty-three parties had each paid 5s., and 
subscribed to the amount of 23 
the other case, twenty individuals paid 
10s. a-piece, and subscribed for 23,0002. 
It was to stop such proceedings 
that the standing order was made. At 
that time the standing orders required de- 
posits of 27. 10s. How, then, could they 
expect to stop these proceedings by merely 
doubling the deposits? He did not think 
that the House could do real bond fide un- 
dertakings, greater benefit than maintain- 
ing these resolutions, and he should there- 
fore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that if the House 
agreed to this motion, they would be en- 
couraging in railroads, that system of 


gambling, which they had put a stop to in | 


lotteries. There would be no prospect of 
getting the remaining ninety-five per cent. 
paid up by the promoters of these specula- 
tions, if they could get their bill on pay- 
ing five per cent, deposit. 
would bring forward schemes 
terms as would give them a right to gamble, 
with the intention of getting other persons 
to take up the concern which they them- 
selves never intended to carry into effect. 
The interests of the public required that 
this standing order should not be dis- 
turbed, 

Mr. R. Stewart said, the question was 
one of great importance to Scotland and 
Ireland, and he should support the motion 
of his learned Friend the Attorney-general. 
The right hun. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, had endeavoured, 
with great tact, to stir up the pride of 
Scotland by an allusion to their poverty. 
The “ pride and poverty” of Scotland was 
proverbial. In this case, however, he 
would sink the pride, and freely admit the 
eeneey, because, unless the motion were 
carried, he feared that every intended line 
of railway i in Scotland would be stopped. 
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The motion would fix the deposit 50 per 
cent. higher than was paid under the old 
system, and also in addition to that, before 
a stone of the work could be laid, 50 per 
cent. additional must be paid up, so that 
before the land of any proprietor could be 
taken, the whole sum must be paid for 
which the House had stipulated. 


Lord G. ae objected to such a 
proceeding being taken a¢ this late period 
of the Session, when three-fourths of the 


Members had le fttown. He thought, the 
present rule had not produced any prac- 
tical inconvenience, oad he should, there- 
' fore, vote against the alteration, 
Mr. Maeai sles y said, it appeared to him 
| that, with regard to the general principle, 
they were all agreed that it was inex- 
pedient to place obstructions in the way 
| Of bond fide undertakings; and that on 
the other hand, they should endeavour to 
| check parties from bringing forward im- 
proper speculative sc hemes. The hon. 
Member for Bridport said, there had been 
abuses under the old standing orders, 
when 2/, 10s. was paid, and that these 
abuses could not be stopped by doubling 
| the deposit. Undoubtedly, he was not 
| prepared to say to demonstration what the 
precise amount might be,—he could not 
| name the absolute multiple that would 
produce the desired effect, nor could he 
at once say that 10 per cent. was the 
actual thing. But he knew that many 
persons of the highest respectability, in- 
tegrity, and substance, were omanead 
from going on with the line of railroad to 
which his hon. and learned colleague had 
| alluded, and who would proceed with the 
execution of the plan if this motion were 
carried. That was a fact which showed 
that if the old amount, 22. 10s., was too 
low, 10/1. was too high, and he should, 
therefore, vote for the intermediate pro- 
position of his hon. and learned Friend. 
Sir R. H. Inglis said, the whole question 
here was about one railroad between 
Edinburgh and Newcastle. It was said 
that the alteration would benefit Ireland, 
but the hon, and learned Gentleman 
would not have brought the measure for- 
ward, except in his zeal for the interests 
of Scotland, and the city of Edinburgh in 
particular. It was said that the notices 
had already been given. If so, they would 
be legislating ex post facto. On general 
principles, as well as in reference to this 
particular case, he should oppose the pro- 
position of the Atterney-general. 
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Mr. Easthope understood, from what 
had taken place in the debate, that a con- 
templated line of railroad from Newcastle 
to Edinburgh had been retarded by the 
standing orders, which required a deposit 
of 10 per cent. before the bill could be in- 
troduced to that House, and which could 
not be paid, owing to the poverty of the 
people of Scotland. The hon. Member 
for Honiton admitted, that the poverty of 
the people of Scotland was so well known 
and complete, that that was the reason 
why that railway could not be proceeded 
with. If that were true, he begged to ask 
how it was, that a large proportion of the 
capital embarked in railroads in this coun- 
try was invested by Scotchmen, and that 
some of their largest subscribers were in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and the other great towns of Scot- 
land? The fact was, that this railroad, if 
forwarded at present, must be forwarded 
by gamblers, who would possess no ulti- 
mate interest in the concern. The Scotch 
were a very rich and a very wary people. 
They did not embark their money without 
considering the probability of a return; 
and if they could get other people to 
make the first investment they would be 
willing to permit them, knowing, that 
although the undertaking might not be 
worth 100 per cent., it might be worth 70 
per cent. If the House agreed to this 
motion, railroads would again fall into the 
hands of gamblers. A committee would 
again be called for by the hon. Member 
for Bridport, and the Attorney-general 
would find it his duty to prosecute those 
concerned. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin said he should 
support the motion, because he thought 
the present rule prevented the progress of 
railways in Ireland. He put it to the 
knowledge and sagacity of his hon. and 
learned Friend, whether the carrying of 
the motion would answer his expectations. 
Persons of capital, in any country, de- 
sirous of embarking their money in such 
undertakings, would look to the practical 
result, and not be guided by the amount 
of deposits they might have to make, but 
by their expectation of an advantageous 
return. If the concern showed a fair 
prospect of success, there would be no 
want of subscribers to provide the neces- 
sary capital; and if not, it was not con- 
sonant with the character of the House to 
encourage such schemes; and he was sure 
it was not for the benefit of the country 
that they should be proceeded with, 
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Mr. Thornely was cognizant of many 
frauds with respect to lists submitted to 
the committees of the House; but he had 
always doubted whether it was necessary 
to inflict the penalty of 10 per cent. on 
parties coming to Parliament for railway 
bills. He held in his hand a list of thirty- 
four railways in operation, twenty-four of 
which were at a discount, and if the 
shares were sold at the market price there 
would be a loss on them of three millions. 

The Attorney-General: As to the argu- 
ment that it was too late in the Session, 
this was the very time for revising the stand- 
ing orders, that those likely to engage in 
such projects next Session might know the 
intention of Parliament, and not be sub- 
ject to regulations made at the commence- 
ment of a Session, and which must neces- 
sarily have an ex post facto operation. It 
could not be said that the orders of the 
Standing Orders Committee were as irre- 
vocable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and that they could not be altered 
on consideration. How had the regula- 
tions of the other House of Parliament 
been impugned, which fixed 5/. as the 
sum? He did not dispute that when it 
was fixed at 2/. 10s. abuses existed, but 
the onus lay on those who wished it to be 
102. to prove that necessary ; and for that 
he had heard no argument. Let it be 
recollected, that he did not object to de- 
posits of 10/.; he only asked that modi- 
fication which should enable parties to 
divide this sum into two parts, one to be 
paid before the bill was introduced, and 
another before it came into operation. He 
believed this would be ample security 
against abuses, and that no interest in the 
community need be under any apprehen- 
sion on account of it. 

The House divided.—Ayes 45; Noes 
62: Majority 17. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Finch, F. 
Barnard, E. G. Hinde, J. H. 
Boldero, H. G. Hodges, T. L. 
Bramston, T. W. Hodgson, R. 
Bridgeman, H. Howard, P. H. 
Broadley, H. Hutton, R. 
Brotherton, J. Maule, hon. F. 
Buller, C. Morpeth, Lord Visct. 
Callaghan, D. O'Connell, D. 
Cave, R. O. O’Connell, J. 
Craig, W. G. O'Connell, M. J. 
Dalmeny, Lord O’Ferrall, R. M. 
D’ Israeli, B. Oswald, J. 
Divett, E. Paget, F. 
Ewart, W, Pechell, Captain 
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Pryme, G. 

Rich, H. 

Rutherford, rt. hon. A. 
Scholefield, J. 

Shiel, R. L. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. FE. J. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Steuart, R. 


Continuance of the 


Stock, Dr. 

Thornely, T. 

Troubridge, Sir E. T. 

Vigors, N. A. 

Wakley, T. 

Wilbraham, G. 
TELLERS. 

The Attorney-General 

Macaulay, T. B. 


List of the Nors. 


Anson, hon. Colonel 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Ashley, Lord 
Blackburne, I. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Darby, G. 

Donkin, Sir R.S. 
Douglas, ‘sir C, E. 
Duncombe, T. 
Easthope, J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Fielden, J. 

Forester, hon. G. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Grey, *t. hon. Sir C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir. G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 
EKector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hill, Lord A. M.C. 
Hodgson, F. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howick, Lord Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Labouchere, rt.hon.H. 


ConTINUANCE OF 


Loch, J. 

Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hon. S. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, J. 

Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Philips, M. 

Powell, Colonel 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, right hon. T.S, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrocke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Vhomson, rt hon C.P. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Williams, W. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 

Wood, Colonel T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Warburton, H. 


THE Poor-Law 


Commission.] The Report on the Poor- 
Law Commission Continuance Bill was 
brought up, and agreed to. 

Mr. Darby rose to move again the 


clause which he had proposed last week 
in the Committee. He trusted the House 
would pardon him for a few moments, 
while he called their attention to the cir- 
cumstances under which this clause was 
now proposed. A clause that the guardian 
should have power to give relief in certain 
cases, was carried by a considerable ma- 
jority. He had then intended to introduce 
the clause which he now proposed, but the 
noble Lord stated, that if that clause was 
carried he would probably abandon his 
bill; yet he admitted, that as the instruc- 
tion had been carried by a majority, he 
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did think some alteration should be made 
in the bill. On the noble Lord proposing 
a clause, the hon. Member for Buckingham 
moved an amendment to it, thinking it 
was too large, which amendment was car- 
ried ; but the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham afterwards joined with the noble 
Lord, and threw out the clause altogether, 
There was great confusion in the House at 
the time, and it was not until some hon, 
Members had left the House that he was 
aware he had been made a teller with the 
hon. Member for Buckingham, otherwise 
he should have voted against him. How- 
ever, he had this admission, that with re- 
spect to labourers married before the pas- 
sing of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
great hardship existed; and the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, 
admitted, that if the Poor-law Bill was 
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‘intended to be ca:ried out, according to 
(those orders which prevented any relief 
‘except by taking the whole f.mily into the 


workhouse, it was impossible it could work, 
The right hon, Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, had stated that the whole ques. 
tion had better remain over, and be con- 
sidered at a future time; but that with 
regard to labourers married before the 
passing of the Act, one objection to giving 
them relief in the manner proposed was, 
that so much time had elapsed since the 
Act passed. But that was the very reason 
which urged him to bring forward the sub- 
ject at this time, because that argument 


; would apply with double force if the bill 


were to continue for two years more 
without any alteration. On this sub- 
ject he would refer to the evidence of 
Dr. Kay, whose authority the noble Lord 
would be inclined to admit, Dr. Kay 
stated, that, as workhouse schools were 
now conducted, there existed considerable 
difficulty in imparting to the children the 
elements of sound secular or religious 
knowledge, which might, however, be over- 
come by a different system of manage- 
ment. Dr. Kay said, in his evidence, that 
imprudent marriages had decreased in those 
districts in which this law had been brought 
into operation, and the noble Lord objected 
to his clause, that, in his opinion, it would 
be l'kely to lead to a return to the old 
system. He did not think the noble Lord 
had any right to make such an objection 
to his clause, because it would not en- 
courage imprudent marriages, but only 
went to remove that which the noble Lord 
himself had admitted to be a hardship, 
E 
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This clause would render it necessary that 
inquiries should be instituted as to the 
time when the parties were married; this 
would necessarily lead to other inquiries, 
so that no relief would be administered 
without a previous inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the family. Having had the 
admission of the noble Lord that the law, 
as it now stood in this respect, inflicted a 
hardship, and having heard the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Pembroke, admit 
that if this part of the law had been fully 
acted on in his part of the country, it 
would have been impracticable, he was at 
a loss to understand the grounds upon 
which his clause was opposed. The prin- 
ciple of the Act was to prevent persons 
entering into imprudent marriages, and 
there was nothing in the clause which he 
proposed, to contravene that principle. It 


this clause should be negatived, he sup- | 


posed the noble and learned Lord would 
introduce his own clause, as he had ad- 
mitted, that, after the decision the House 
had come to on this subject, something 
ought to be done. If the clause should be 
carried, the noble Lord might, perhaps, 
propose to put off the bill to another Ses- 
sion. To this he should not object, but 
he trusted that it would be carried. He 
had never made any use of this question 
for the purposes of agitation ; on the con- 
trary, he had always warned the working 
classes against such proceedings; but he 
thought this clause was likely to do good, 
by showing that the House was willing to 
attend to what the noble Lord himself had 
admitted to be a hardship. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving a clause to 
enable the guardians of the poor to give 
relief to widows and able-bodied men, 
having families, out of the workhouse, who 
were married before the passing of the 
4 & 5 Will. 4, cap. 76. 

Mr. Burroughes, in seconding the mo- 
tion, said, he considered the withdrawal 
of all power to grant relief unless it was 
accompanied by the confinement of a 
whole family in the workhouse, pressed 
with peculiar hardship upon those able- 
bodied labourers who had large families 
in consequence of marriage previous to the 
passing of the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
It had been said, that if the motion of the 
hon. Member for East Sussex was carried, 
it would bear hard upon those who had 
married only a short time after the new 
Poor-law came into operation, Granted 
that it might do so, it might appear to 
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bear hard upon such persons, but it would 
be in appearance only, for in reality one 
man’s family would not be worse off be- 
cause his neighbour was uot placed in an 
equally miserable condition. Moreover, 
the bill they were now enacting was only 
a temporary measure, and the provisions 
of it would have passed away before it was 





possible that a man who had married since 
the Poor-law Act passed should have a 
)very large family. He had always under- 
| stood that one object of the Poor-law Act 
| was to prevent improvident marriages, and 
such had certainly been the effect of it. 
| In the evidence of Dr. Kay, as quoted by 
i his bon. Friend behiod him, it was shown 
| that in a certain number of parishes, from 
which Dr. Kay had been able to procure 
la correct return, the marriages had de- 
‘creased immediately upon the Act coming 
into operation, whereas the number had 
| been increasing the two previous years. 
| He did not think the lower orders were so 
dull of comprehension in matters that af- 
| fected their own interest as might some- 
times be imagined. He was well aware 
of the many defects that had crept into 
the administration of the old law, and he 
was far from advocating anything like a 
return to the old system ; but he thought 
it was harsh to visit the sins of the system 
upon the heads of the unoffending victims 
to it, and to starve the unfortunate off- 
spring of an improvident marriage because 
the parent could not bring himself to sub- 
mit to the degradation of being incarce- 
rated in a workhouse, and to suffer punish- 
ment differing but little from that inflicted 
upon persons convicted of crime. The 
motion did not call for any compulsory 
provisions, but simply for a discretionary 
power to afford relief in certain cases where 
the new Poor-law Act, to all intents and 
purposes, was an ex-post facto law. He 
did not wish to speak harshly or disrespect- 
fully of the Poor-law Commissioners, but 
he did think that boards of guardians 
would exercise a sound discretion in this 
matter, a discretion as sound at all events 
as that which dictated the sending ten or 
a dozen peremptory orders from Somerset 
House to different Unions in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
whilst this discussion was pending in the 
House of Commons, some of which orders 
were received upon the very day that the 
Hon. Member for East Sussex carried his 
instruction to that committee in that 
House. Dr. Kay’s evidence before the 
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committee last year had been before al- 
luded to; in answer to question 5060 that 
gentleman said— 


“ Generally, I believe that Boards of Guar- | 


dians administer relief with care, and that dis- 
cretion may be entrusted to them.” 


In answer to question 5061, Dr. Kay | 


said — 

“ The discretion must be entrusted some- 
where, and I do not think the discretion can 
be entrusted anywhere better than to a large 
hody not representing individual interests, but 
representing general interests, and practically 
acquainted wtth the habits and wants of the 
poorer classes, and which body also comprises 
persons of great intelligence of the upper 
classes.” 

One more question from Dr. Kay’s evi- 
dence and he had done. In answer to 
question 4793, Dr. Kay was pleased to 
allude to the union with which he (Mr. 


Burroughes) was more immediately con- | 
nected, and of which he was then chair- | 


man, and Dr. Kay called it ‘one of the 
best managed unions in the County of 
Norfolk.” Now he thoughtthat Dr. Kay 
was rather too apt to speak in the super- 
lative degree, and as he had very much 
exaggerated the meaning of the words 
which he (Mr. Burroughes) had made use 
of upon that occasion, he would suppose 
he meant as well managed as any, rather 


than “* best ;” and when he told the House | 


that the peremptory order of the Commis- 
sioners had never been acted upon in that 
union, but that the guardians had always 
exercised the discretionary power now 
asked for; he trusted that he had made 
outa case sufficiently strong to induce the 
noble Lord to consent—or at all events to 


induce the House to grant a continuance | 


of that small portion of discretionary power 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by the 
union where he acted, and to enable other 
unions to adopt the same if they should 
think fit. 


Mr. C. B. Hamilton trusted he should } 


not be accused of presumption, having so 
Jately had the honour of taking his seat in 
that House, if he ventured to say a very 
few words in support of the vote he in- 


tended to give in favour of the clause pro- | 


posed by the hon. Member for East 
Sussex. His opinions having been re- 
corded in favour of the New Poor-law in 


the 2nd volume of the Commissioners’ re- | 


port, he was anxious to state why he con- 
sidered the clause now under considera- 
tion an improvement. The soble Lord 
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| opposite was aware that he was, and had 
| been ever since the passing of the Act, 
| chairman of one of the most extensive 
unions in the kingdom. The board con- 
sisted of eighteen exoflicial, and thirty- 
eight elected guardians, and he believed 
he was speaking the opinions of a majority 
of those gentlemen, who were well quali- 
fied from habits of business and residence 
in the country, to judge of these matters, 
when he now recorded his own in favour 
of the amendment. The clause after all, 
did not go to say that they must give 
relief out of doors, but only that they 
might in certain cases, and where they 
saw the necessity, give that relief directly, 
which he would venture to sav, in nine 
unions out of ten, had been given indi- 
rectly, for the last two years. If he 
thought, as some hon, Gentlemen did, 
that the adoption of the clause would 
annihilate the whole measure, he would 
not support it, but he was convinced no 
such result would ensue. He had ever 
given the Government credit for having 
| brought in and carried out the New Poor. 
| law Bill in good faith, and without any 
reference to party feeling, or to serve 
party purposes; but when he admitted 
this, truth compelled him to add, that in 
his opinion there were many provisions in 
the bill, that pressed severely on the 
humbler classes. ‘The bastardy clause, he 
thanked Heaven, was at an end—a mea- 
sure the most unjust and ineffectual that 
ever was concocted—unjust to the rate- 
payer, and most unfair towards the fair 
sex. The clause, too, respecting widows, 
he by no means approved of, and there 
were many others that required amend- 
ment. On the present occasion he should 
content himself with supporting the clause 
more immediately under consideration, 
and in so doing, he believed that he was 
acting in accordance with sound policy, 
justice, and humanity; more particularly 
when the present state of the country was 
taken into consideration. 

Lord J. Russell, considering the fall 
discussion which this clause had formerly 
undergone, would advert as little as pos- 
sible, to the arguments which had then 
been urged in its defence, and which had 
been fully answered. He retained all the 
| objections which he had formerly urged 
against this clause. He considered it to 
be at variance with every other clause in 
the Poor-law Act. It was also a renewal 
of the worst part of the old system—viz., 
E 2 
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the allowance system. It would expose | of the Commissioners, that he had every 
the new law to universal relaxation, and | desire to abridge it: for he would tell the 
would, in that respect alone, be produc- noble Lord, that he had no confidence 


tive of the most pernicious consequences, 
It would create great dissatisfaction 
among the labourers, as it would divide 
them into two distinct classes, one of 
which would be entitled to relief out of the 
workhouse, and the other not, and that, 
too, without the slightest reference either 
to the goodness or the worthlessness of 
their character. It would also induce the 
employers of labour to engage those who 
were entitled to workhouse relief, in pre- 
ference to those who were not~and for 
this reason, that they might employ the 
one at 10s. a-week, and send him to the 
parish for 4s. more, whilst they would not 
be able to get the other, without paying 
him the full amount of wages. By the 
cogency of such arguments, and by the 
want of uniformity thus created in the 
system of Poor-laws, the House would 
be compelled to break down by degrees all 
the efficiency of the present law. 


on the Table distinctly proved that there 
was no necessity for such an enactment as 
that now proposed by the hon. Member 
for East Sussex. With respect to able- 
bodied labourers, he found, upon commu- 
nication with the Poor-law Commission- 
ers, that they had no objection to relax 
their peremptory order wherever it should 
be represented to them by the guardians, 
that they wished to take one or more chil- 
dren 
workhouse. It would, in his opinion, be 
better to take this relaxation from the 
Poor-law Commissioners than to adopt 
this clause, which would be binding on 
them asa principle of law: for the Act, 
if thus altered, would weaken the authority 
of the Commissioners just as much as it 


strengthened that of the boards of guar- | 


dians. He thought that the past conduct 
of the Poor-law Commissioners, had been 
such as ought to induce the House to 
place every confidence in them. As the 
House would of necessity have to consider 
the whole of this matter again in the 
course of next year, it would be unadvisa- 
ble to proceed further with this clause 
during the present Session. He should 
certainly meet this clause with all the op- 
position in his power. 

Lord G. Somerset expressed his inten- 
tion to support the clause. So far was he 
from being willing to extend the authority 


With | 
regard to widows, a return recently laid | 


of able-bodied labourers into the | 


whatever in the Poor-law Commissioners, 
He had no doubt that they had acted from 
the best motives; but still he could not 
| conceal his conviction, that they had not 
/exercised their discretion soundly in the 
| administration, or rather in the refusal, of 
| out-door relief. He complained that they 
tad not even acted uniformly upon their 
own principles. In one district, their 
rule of refusing out-door relief, was 
strictly enforced —in another it was not 
enforced at all. He understood that this 
'want of uniformity was peculiarly visible 
_tn the unions of so small a county as that 
of Sussex. In one of the unions of that 
county, out-door relief was not allowed to 
ibe given, whilst in another, not fifteen 
| mites from it, that restriction was entirely 
/superseded, This created exactly the 
/same jealousy among the labouring 
|classes, which the noble Lord asserted 
would result from the House agreeing to 
this clause. He was of opinion, that this 
‘clause, instead of going too far, did not 
'go far enough. Though he would not 
'relieve out of doors, the man who had 
married since 1834, he was not therefore 
to be precluded from relieving out of 
doors, the man who had married before 
that time. With respect to the clause of 
which he had himself given notice, con- 
sidering that it had been strongly recom- 
‘mended by the committee which had sat 
| last year, and which had not been consti- 
/tuted in a manner very fayourable to his 
‘views, he hoped that it would be sup- 
ported by the House, and that no objec- 
tion would be made to allowing widows 
under certain circumstances, to be re- 
| lieved out of doors, on very liberal prin- 
|ciples. He could assure the noble Lord, 
that an enormous majority of the boards of 
guardians throughout the kingdom, were 
most anxious to see the provisions of the 
New Poor-law, considerably relaxed. 
Lord Elivt said, that though he could 
not concur in the sweeping reprobation 
which his noble Friend had just cast upon 
the Poor-law Commissioners, he could 
have wished, that they had left in the 
boaids of guardians, under the New Poor- 
law, a greater discretionary power, than 
that which they now allowed them to ex- 
ercise. He could not give his support to 
the clause now proposed, as it would lead 
to great discontent in every parish, by 
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dividing its labouring population into two} accept the clause of the hon, Member for 


distinct classes. He had no objection, 
however, to the clause which would allow 
the guardians to apply out-door relief to 
widows. 

Sir R. Price expressed himself hostile 
to the clause, as the power of administer- 
ing out-door relief under the old law, had 
been the main cause of the poor being de- 
frauded so long, of the proper amount of 
wages to which they were entitled. 
present law, he considered calculated to 
accomplish great good, if it were impat- 
tially carried into effect. But if hon. 


Sussex, in an amended shape; yet after- 


wards, when it was objected to, and a divi- 


sion was taken upon it, he was among the 


' most eager to vote against itin thatimproved 


The | 


| was now proposed. 
Members persevered in first breaking down | 


} 


one of its principles by a side wind, and | 


in then assailing another in the same 
manner, all the efficiency of it would be 
lost, and they might as well get rid of it 
altogether. He hoped the case of widows 
would be favourably considered, and that 
the whole subject would engage the atten- | 
tion of the House early next Session, 

Mr. Wakley regretted to hear it pro-| 
posed to delay for another year, giving 
that relief to the necessitous poor, which 
they so much required. Was that the) 
boasted humanity of the gentlemen of 
England? He was astonished that a re- 
formed Parliament could be found to, 
listen to such a proposal with patience. 
That course was one that had a tendency 


' state, 


to degrade the House, and to strip it of’ 


all the respect which it ought to receive | 
from the people of the country. Would 


the gentry of England, because the Poor-, 


law Amendment Act was a measure that 
relieved their estates in some degree from 
burdens to which they were liable, put 
their feet upon the necks of the poor, and 
say to them, ‘‘ Our position is comfortable 
enough, we care not fur your miseries ?” | 
He did trust that the House would take 
the subject into consideration now. He 
had often heard of the great principle of 
the Poor-law Amendment Act, but had 
never heard any one define what it was. 
Would the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State, say that its principle was the denial | 
of relief to the able-bodied man in all cases 
whatever? If that were not the principle, 
what else could be its principle but the, 
starvation of the poor? He hoped that) 
hon, Members would this night give direct | 
votes upon the motion of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Sussex, and that there would be, 
no weaving of votes. On a former night, 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Heme Department, had agreed to 


form. He thought the poor of this country 
hadaright to relief without being compelled 
to go into a gaol; for he looked upon the 
union workhouses as gaols. Ifthe noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, intended to grant any relaxation of 
the law next year, he was taking a very 
mistaken course in opposing that which 
The noble Lord must 
not expect that the country would endure 
the continuance of the law in its present 
and especially of the commission. 
The people were not averse to the reform 
of the numerous abuses that clung to the 
old system of administering relief, but they 
were competent to manage their own af- 
fairs without the aid of commissioners, 


| and they demanded to have that privilege. 


With regard to the present clause, nothing 
hethought could beso preposterous asdraw- 
ing a distinction between parties married be- 
fore a particular day, and those who were 
marricd after it. He was satisfied that 


| the law respecting widows, as it at present 


stood, could not be strictly administered, 
Indeed, enough had passed in the com. 
mittee, of which he had been a member, to 
show that cruelty was not exercised to- 
wards them. But he contended that des. 
titution should be the sole and universal 
test; whenever they departed from that 
they would fall into grievouserrors. The 
power of administering relief might, with 
perfect safety, be intrusted to the guar- 
dians, who were on the spot, and knew 
how far cach applicant deserved relief, and 
whether destitution had or had not been 
brought on by the improvidence of the 
party. He should be glad to know if the 
noble Lord intended to grant any relaxa- 
tion in the article of out-door relief? If 
so, it was but right that the country should 
know of it. 

Viscount Howick said, the House must 
now be prepared to declare whether they 
were to revert to the old practice of giving 
relief in aid of wages. If they were to 
revert to that fatal and mischievous prin- 
cipal, he would rather see the House do 
so boldly and at once, than do it by suc- 
cessive steps, deluding the public as to 
their real intentions, If they had re- 
course to the mistaken principle of giving 
relief wherever they saw distress, they 
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would find that it would be attended with 
effects the most injurious to the interests 
of the labouring classes. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had talked of the greed 
of the aristocracy, as if they were anxious 
to make gain of the sufferings of the poor. 
Why, they all knew, that it was not their 
own money that the guardians had to give 
away in administering relief, so much as | 
the money of that class, which was onlv | 
enabled by laborious and virtuous strug- 
gles to keep its head above those who were 
obliged to accept of relief. The poor-rates | 
pressed with far more severity upon them, | 
than upon persons possessed of great pro- | 
perty. But he would ask any Gentleman 
who was acquainted with the condition of 
the country, particularly the southern part 
of it, previous to the year 1834, whether 
he did not know, that the real ground on | 
which the bill was proposed, was less the | 
pecuniary benefit it would confer on the 
rate-payers, than the advantage of those 
for whose sake the rates were levied. Ty- 
ranny, oppression, and cruelty to the 
poorer classes, and certain demoralization, | 
were the inevitable consequences of the | 
vicious system formerly in operation. | 
These were the considerations, and not 
pecuniary saving, which induced him to 
think it incumbent on that House to ad- 
here to the great principle of the Act for 
amending the Poor-laws. The principle | 
of that Act was to give relief in all cases of 
real destitution, but to confine relief to! 
such cases. That being then, the great | 
principle of the bill, it was necessary to | 
find some means by which they might) 
prevent that principle from being invaded, | 

| 











because any departure from it would lead 
directly to giving relief to those who 
might little deserve it. He need only ap- 
peal to the elaborate reports of the Poor- 
Jaw Commissioners for the proof, that it 
was perfectly impossible in practice to 
apply the principle of the hon, Member 
for Finsbury without its leading directly 
to abuse. It might be, that a man in 
health and strength might at times want 
some relief in addition to his wages, but in 
practice it was found quite impossible to in- 
vestigate and see how far each claimant's 
real wants extended. Ifthe labourer was 
made to see, that he should be aided out 
of the poor-rates, whenever wages fell, he 
was deprived of the great incitement to 
exertion—namely, the honest love of inde- 
pendence. In short, he was convinced, 
that the inevitable tendency of tie system 
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was to break down the distinction between 
those who really had claims upon the 
public benevolence, and those whose mis- 
fortunes, being owing to improvidence and 
want of frugality, had no claims of that 
kind, He should, therefore, give his de- 
cided opposition to the clause. One word 
on the subject of widows. He wished to 
recal to the recollection of the House, that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, who was 
so inveterate an enemy to the Poor-law, 
and the rancour of whose hostility was such 
as occasionally, as appeared to him, to de- 
pilve the hon, Member of his usual good 
sense, had still, with all bis rancour ad- 
mitted that in the whole of the long inpuiry 
of twe Sessions, which had been carried 
on by the Committee of the House, there 
had not been brought forward any proof of 
harsh treatment of widows, either on the 
part of the unions or of the Commissioners, 
If that was the case, where was the neees- 
sity for changing the law? If the mode of 
treatment was such that no fault could be 
found with it, why alter the system? The 
recoinmendations of the committee of last 
year had been referred to. What did the 
committee recommend? Why, that the 
principle which Gentlemen opposite so 
much condemned, should continue to be 
applied. He would only add, that he 
earnestly hoped the House would not 
permit what had been so well termed the 
fine end of the wedge to be driven in on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the nolbe Lord 
had not alluded to some parts of the Act, 
from which it appeared, that the clause 
was not so much opposed to the princi- 
ples of the Poor-law Act, as to subject 
the hon. Member who moved it, to the 
charge of attempting to overthrow the 
principle of the Act by means of a side 
wind. For instance, the bastardy clause 
was made to have reference only to those 
children who were born since the passing 
of the Act. His hon. Friend had followed 
the exact principle of this part of the Act, 
and proposed the same relaxation of the 
law, in the cases he particularized as the 
Government, and the other supporters of 
the Act, had introduced in the bastardy 
clause with respect to those who had ille- 
gitimate children since the passing of the 
Act. He did not think, therefore, that 
his hon. Friend was liable to the imputa- 
tion which had been thrown out against 
him, The clause he thought essentially 
necessary, and he should, therefore, sup- 
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port the motion of his hon. Friend. He 
was rather inclined to think, that in some 
cases, the guardians were carrying the 
practice of giving out-door relief to a 
greaiar extent than was intended by this 
clause, and thought it was infinitely 
better (to have this extension effected by 
Act of the Legislature, than to have it 
done by i direct means, as at present. 


Continuance of the 


Mr. 7’. Attwood professed his disbelief 


of the real existence of the evils which it 


was the fashion to attribute to the Act of 


the 43rd of Elizabeth, nor did he believe, 
that under the old law, the relief admi- 
nistered was in any place permanently 
excessive. He believed, that the cases 
of over relief, were to those of unde 
relief, in the proportion of one to 100. 
With respect to the present state of the 
labouring population, he believed, that 
the Poor-law had nothing to do with 
anything, that there might be, that ap- 
peared favourable in their position. When 
it was stated, that the new law had con- 
tributed to raise the condition of the 
labouring poor, it ought to be remem- 


bered, that during the whole of the five } Si aiiaatee. 


years in which the Poor-law had been in 
operation, no fewer than 400,000 of the 
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poor had found employment on the rail- | 


ways. Instead of benefitting, 
Jaw was calculated, in his opinion, to 
coerce and grind the poor; and it was 
also his opinion, that had it not been for 
the accidental circumstance of the great 
demand for labour, which had arisen 
from the formation of so many railroads, 
the wages of labour in England, would 
have been, by this, thrown down, under 
the operation of the Poor-law, to the 
Irish level. This he had prophesied five 
years ago. The noble Lord (Howick) 
seemed very hostile to mingling relief with 
wages ; he (Mr. Attwood) was not hostile 
to that at all. When a labourer’s wages 
were too small, he believed, that the 
labourer had a perfectly constitutional 
right to ask of the public, that his wages 
That a labourer should 
do this, was, in his opinion, perfectly just, 
perfectly right, and perfectly politic too. 
This, he thought, was the greatest and 
most valuable of an Englishman’s rights; 
the right of living fairly and honestly by his 
own labour. He thought, too, that no sort 
of property was so sacred as property in 
labour. He never would cease to protest 
against any attempt, in this House or the 
other, to grind dgwn the poor below the 
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level of a full, fair, and plentiful sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Bramston, believing that the Act 
was calculated to enable the labourer to 
hold up his head before his employer, 
and ask a fair price for his labour, was 
determined to support the present system. 
He thought, too, that it would be impos- 
sible to support the proposition contained 
in this clause without going into the 
whole subject; and, above all, he could 
not see upon what principle they were to 
distinguish between persons who were 
married in 1834, and those who were 
marricd in 1835. He should, therefore, 
vote against the motion. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the clause be brought up—Ayes 42; 
Noes 77 :—Majority 35. 


Poor-Law Commission. 


List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, II. A. Hodgson, F. 


Attwood, T. Ilodgson, R. 
Biackburne, I. Ilope, hon. C. 
Boldero, H. G. Kemble, H. 
Broadley, H. Lowther, J. H. 
Broadwood, H. Lyzon, hon. Gen. 
Norreys, Lord 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, R. T. 
Pechell, Captain 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W. T. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 


Brownrigg, S. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duke, Sir i 
Duncombe, T. 
Estcourt, T. 
Fielden, J. 

Foreste ry hon. G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
liamilton, C. J. B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 


Ilodges, T, L. 


TELLERS. 

Burroughes, H. N, 

Darby, G. 
List of the Noes. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, Admiral 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G. S. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Bramston, T. W, 
Bridgeman, II. 
Briscoe, J. 1. 
Bryan, G. 
Buller, C. 
Callaghan, W. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish hon. C, 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W, 


Cowper, hon. W. F. 

Craig, W. G. 

Dalmeny, Lord 

Divett, KE. 

Donkin, Sir R. 8. 

Eliot, Lord 

Ewart, W. 

Fitzpatrick, J, W. 

French, F. 

Gordon, R. 

Grey, right hn. Sir C, 

Grey, right hn. Sir G, 

Grosvenor, Lord hk, 

Grote, G. 

Hawes, B. 

Hill, Lord A. M,C. 

Hobhouse, right hon, 
Sir J, 
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Hoskins, K, 

Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hutt, W. 

Hutton, R. 
Lushington, rt. hn, S. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Muskett, G. A. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Paget, F. 

Pigot, D. R. 

Price, Sir R. 


Continuance of the 


Sheil, R. L. 

Smith, G. R. 

Smith, R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon, W. O. 
Steuart, R. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. | 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Warburton, I. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 


Pryme, G. Worsley, Lord 
Redington, T. N. Wrightson, W. B. 
Rice, righthon.T.S. Wyse, T. 

Rich, H. Yates, J. A. 


Rolfe, Sir R. M. 


Russell, Lord J. TELLERS. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. Stanley, E. J. 
Seymour, Lord Parker, J. 


Lord G, Somerset moved the following 
clause :— 


“ And be it further enacted, that in the case 
of any widow, who sball be unable to main- 
tain her child or children, being the issue of 
her marriage, it shall be lawful for the 
guardians of the union or parish to which 
such widow is chargeable, if they shall think 
fit, to give relief in kind to such widow out 
of the workhouse, or to give relief to such 
widow by admitting one or more of such 
children into the workhouse of such union or 
parish, without requiring such widow to re- 
ceive relief in such workhouse.” 


He thought it his duty to persevere in 
his motion, and hoped the House would 
support his proposition. 

Lord J. Russell said, the Poor-law Com- 
missioners made an exception between the 
case of a widow in the first six months of 
her widowhood. He submitted that the 
clause was not required, and he should 
therefore oppose it. 

Mr. Hindley was much surprised at the 
opposition of the noble Lord to the clause; 
it was not in keeping with what he had 
given the House to understand on this 
point. 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
64: Majority 21. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H, 


Brownrigg, 8. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Cochrane, Sir T, J. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Duke, Sir J. 
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Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, R. T. 
Pechell, Captain 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W: T. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 


Estcourt, T, 
Fielden, J. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, C.J. B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T, L. 


Hodgson, F. Wakley, T. 
Ilodgson, R. Williams, W. 
Hope, hn. C. TELLERS. 
Kemble, H. Somerset, Lord G. 
Lowther, J. H. Darby, G. 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral Morpeth, Lord 
Anson, hon. Col. Muskett, G. A, 
Baring, F. T. Norteys, Sir D, J 


Barnard, E. G. Paget, F. 

Barry, G. S. Parker, J. 
Bernal, R. Price, Sir R. 
Bowes, J. Pryme, G. 
Bridgeman, H. Redington, T. N. 
Briscoe, J. I. Rich, H. 


Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A, 
Seymour, Lord 

Sheil, R. L. 

Smith, G. R. 

Smith, R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Bryan, G. 

Buller, C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dalmeny, Lord 


Divett, E Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Donkin, Sir R. 8. Steuart, R. 

Ewart, W. Thomson, rt.hn. C. P. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. Thornely, T. 

Gordon, R. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 


Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Warburton, H. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Grote, G. 


Hawes, B. Wood, C. 

Hill, Lord A. M.C. = Worsley, Lord 
Hobhouse,r.h. Sit. J. Wrightson, W, B. 
Howard, P. H. Wyse, T. 
Howick, Viscount Yates, J. A. 

Hutt, W. 

Hutton, R. TELLERS, 


Lushington, rt. hon.S. Maule, F. 
Macaulay, T. B. Stanley, E. J. 


Mr. 7. Duncombe rose pursuant to 
notice to propose a resolution that no 
female paupers above the age of sixty- 
five years should be put to hard la- 
bour. He had been informed, that in 
Holborn (we understood) workhouse, there 
were forty female paupers kept at hard 
work, one of the age of eighty, several of 
the age of seventy-five, and the majority 
about sixty-five, and these poor women 
worked eleven hours a-day picking wool. 
The allowance was 4d. a-day, and they 
had nothing but water to drink from six 
in the morning to six at night—in short, 
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they were much worse off than the felons 
in the gaols. He concluded with moving 
a clause to the following effect :— 


“ Whereas it is expedient to relax the work- 
ing days of aged paupers, so as to distress 
them as little as possible; be it therefore 
enacted, that no guardians or other persons 
having the management of workhouses in 
England and Wales shall have power or autho- 
rity to set to work or labour any female pau- 
pers whose age shall exceed sixty-five years. 

Lord G, Somerset said, the allegations 
on which this proposition was founded 
were denied. He did not think it right 
that they should legislate on a statement 
until it was found to be correct. 

Mr. T. Altwood thought the clause 
ought to be passed, whether it were con- 
tradicted or not. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Basrarpy Briuir.] Lord J. Russell 
moved the order of the day for the bring- 


ing up of the report on the Bastardy | 


Bill. 


Lord G. Somerset wished to call the! 
attention of the noble Lord to one or two | 


facts in respect to which the Poor-law Bill 
might be much improved. His first pro- 


position related to women pregnant with | 
bastard children, and likely to become | 


chargeable to the parish. There ought to 
be some power in the guardians to look 
after the putative father before her deli- 
very, and to insure his appearance by re- 
cognizances, instead of waiting till the 
parish was actually chargeable. He be- 
lieved his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Pembroke had suggested to the noble 
Lord, the other night, some clause that 
would carry this intention into effect; he 
was therefore fortified by that authority, 
The other point was that of appeals. If 
the putative father was bronght before the 
petty sessions, great inconvenience might 
be suffered if there was no appeal. He 
had no objection to the most stringent 
recognizance ; but he wished that there 
should be some relief afforded to persons 
aggrieved by the decision of the petty ses- 
sions. Persons holding respectable situ- 
ations in life—dissenting ministers, for 
example—sometimes had the misfortune 
of having this charge cast upon them, and 
the justices, without the assistance of 
learned counsel, might determine the ques- 
tion in a manner which would most seri- 
ously affect the character of the party, 
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He should not press these two points by 
making them the subject of motion; but 
he wished the noble Lord would consider 
them. 

Sir C. Grey said, the absence of the 
right of appeal was a departure from the 
original principle of the Poor-law. In 
cases so peculiar, the want of an appeal 
added materially to the hardships suffered 
to be laid upon the male labouring popu- 
lation by this Act. There had been many 
cases of females fixing the charge on inno- 
cent persons. 

Lord J. Russell said, that, with regard 
to the first proposition of the noble Lord, 
it did not seem to him advisable to adopt 
it, although it had been fortified by the 
high authority of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Pembroke. The fault 
attributed tothe old Poor-law was, that it 
gave too great a facility to women to obtain 





a relief in such cases, and operated as an 
encouragement to them to continue in vice. 
| He thought the suggestion of the noble 
Lord would restore some of the old abuses, 
| which it was the object of Parliament to 
correct. In preparing an amendment of 
this clause of the Poor-law Amendment 
| Act, he had some difficulty with regard to 
| the second proposition of the noble Lord. 
No doubt there were some cases in which 
false charges operated with great injury 
against the persons so charged. At the 
same time they should endeavour to avoid 
making the law worse instead of better, 
by giving two trials, one before the petty 
sessions and another before the quarter 
sessions. Moreover, the proof under the 
new law, was not precisely similar to that 
under the old law, when the oath of the 
woman was suflicient; whereas, under 
the new law, corroborative evidence was 
required to satisfy the magistrates at the 
petty sessions. Still there was a difficulty, 
and not feeling confident as to the oper- 
ation of the law, he was disposed, in defer- 
ence to the opinions of several Members, 
to adopt the opinion that it was better, on 
the whole, to allow an appeal to the quar- 
ter sessions, and he should not object to 
the introduction of a clause, on the third 
reading of the bill, giving that appeal. 
But at the same time, not satisfied that 
this appeal might not be made vexatious, 
and expensive, and a source of scandal, if 
such should be the consequence, he should 
hold himself at liberty to take away the 
appeal, or substitute some other measure 
for it, 
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Mr. Pryme rejoiced to hear that the noble 
Lord intended to agree to this suggestion. 
He was aware of the indelicacy of these 
investigations before the Quarter-sessions ; 
but such cases demanded more inquiry 
than could be given to them before the 
Petty-sessions.—Report agreed to. 


District Constasres.] The House 
in Committee on the County and District 
Constables’ Bill. 

On clause 5 being proposed, which vests 
the appointment and disposition of the 
petty constables in the chief constable of | 
each district, ‘* subject to such orders as | 
he may receive from the justices in quar- 
ter or special session assembled, and to 
the rules established for the government | 
of the force,” 


{COMMONS} 





Sir H. Verney proposed the omission 
of the words ‘ subject to such orders as 
he may receive from the justices in quar- 
ter or special session assembled,” in order 
to substitute the following—* subject to 
the approval of two justices.” 

Mr. Hume thought it advisable, as far 
as possible, to restrict the responsibility 
for the conduct of the force to the chief 
constable; it would, therefore, be advis- 
able to omit all reference to the justices, 

The committee divided on the ques- 
tition that the words proposed to be left 
out, stand:—Ayes 56; Noes 23:—Majo- 
rity 33, 

The remaining clauses of the bill agreed 
to. 

Mr. Ewart moved the addition of a 
clause to limit the operation of the bill to 
Ist of August, 1841. He was opposed to 
the principle of the bill, for he wished the 

olice to be under the control of a respon- 
sible body. The bill ought not to be per- 
manent, because neither the House nor 
the country had had proper opportunity 
to consider the provisions of it. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 

On the motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Warburton said, the county 
rates would be doubled by this measure, 
and it ought not, therefore, to pass with- 
out Parliament reserving the right to revise 
and re-consider it, with a view to give the 
counties at large the right of electing 
boards for the appointment and superin- 
tendence of this force. If it were once 
passed permanently, it would be difficult 
at any future time to alter the measure, 





and make the taxing body responsible. 
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Lord J. Russell had stated the other 
evening, the reasons which led him to 
think that it would not be satisfactory 
to make the bill temporary. One reason 
was, that under a temporary measure, it 
would not be possible to get the best per- 
sons to apply for situations, if they were 
told that the occupation might cease at 
the end of two years. He did not deny 
the proposition that taxation and repre- 
sentation ought to go together; butif they 
had said of the metropolitan police, when 
it was first established, that taxation and 
representation must go together, and that 
it should only last two years, the force 
would have been extinguished before the 
end of the time by its own unpopularity. 
He did not expect, at first, any great degree 
of popularity for this measure, but ulti- 
mately it would be felt, he was convinced, 
that it was quite consistent with the li- 
berty of the subject that pickpockets and 
rioters should be taken up. If the bill 
were made temporary, every candidate, at 
every fresh election, would say that he 
would take every opportunity, if returned, 
to put an end to the gens d’armerie, to 
the Bourbon police, or whatever else they 
might be called. 

Mr. 7. Attwood said, this bill went to 
establish a tyranny, and did it in a weak 
way. Ifthe noble Lord had said plainly, 
it is intended to establish an infernal 
French system of gens d’armerie, he could 
have understood him. He denied that 
there was any call for any of these extra- 
ordinary usurpations. There had been no 
petitions. He was convinced that the ob- 
ject of the bill was not, to preserve the 
peace, but to establish a tyranny, and the 
noble Lord knew it. He should sup- 
port the motion of the hon. Member for 
Wigan. 

Mr. D'[sraeli should support the limi- 
tation of the bill to the year 1841. It 
was an incontestable fact, that for the 
last twenty years there had been a gra- 
dual diminution of crime in this country. 
Yet it was attempted to revolutionize the 
police under these circumstances. The 
decrease of enormous crimes had been 
particularly great within the last fourteen 
years. ‘This was in favour of the old sys- 
tem of constabulary, In fact, there was 
as little crime in the rural districts of 
England as in any country in the world. 
In the rural districts, the two great classes 
of offences were poaching and wood cut- 
ting; but it was very seldom that a phea- 
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sant disappeared, or a tree was cut, that 
the offender was not brought to justice. 
There was no evidence that the rural dis- 
tricts wanted a_ police. 
facts which they had in evidence on the 


subject related to the manufacturing dis- | 


tricts, but the state of those districts, 


and the proper means of securing or- | 


der there, and repressing crime in its 
origin, ought to be considered separately. 
This measure would not be available in 
the manufacturing districts, in the rural it 
was not wanted. The noble Lord had 
called it a purely permissive measure. He 
did not know where the noble Lord got 
that soft epithet; it was not English. He 
supposed it emanated from the same 
source as was used by a leading Govern- 
ment print, when they spoke of the emeule 
at Birmingham, and when they got their 
normal schools, the Gallomaniac jargon 
would be complete. 

Lord Worsley said, there was great in- 
crease of crime in his county (Lincoln- 
shire); but the very great disinclination to 
prosecute made the amount of crime not 
known. During the last three or four 


years highway robberies had been com- | 
If the bill were | 


mitted in his county. 
only to be permitted to operate for two 
years, there would bea general disinclina- 
tion on the part of the majority of the 
magistrates to bring it into force. 

The House divided— Ayes 21; Noes 77: 
— Majority 56. 

List of the Ayxs. 


Aglionby, I]. A, Pechell, Captain 
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Almost all the | 


| Gordon, R. 

| Gordon, hon. Capt. 
| Grey, rt. hon, Sir C, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Hamilton, C. J. B. 

| Harcourt, G. G. 

Hill, Lord A. M. C, 
Hobhouse,rt-hon.SirJ. 
Hodgson, R. 

Ilope, hon. C. 
Howick, Lord Vis. 
Ifutt, W. 

Hutton, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

E ibouchere,rt hon. 1. 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. 
Lushington, rt. hon. 8. 
Macaulay, I’. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maule, hon, F. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Morpeth, Lord Vis, 
Muskett, G. As 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Paget, F. 

Palmerston, Lord Vis. 
Parker J. 

Parker, R. T. 
Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
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Philips, M. 

Pigot, D. R. 

Praed, W. T. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 

Rich, H. 

Polfe, Sir R. M. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Rushbrooke, Colonel 

Russell, Lord J. 

Rutherford, rt. hon, A. 

Smith, R. V. 

Stanley, hon. E. J. 

Stanley, hon. W. O. 

Steuart, R. 

Stock, Dr. 

Surrey, Earl of 

‘Thomson,rt.hon.C.P. 

Troubridge, Sir E. T. 

Verney, Sir H. 

Wilbraham, G. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 

W ood > Colonel T. 

Worsley, Lord 

Wrightson, W. B. 

Yates, i A. 
TELLERS, 

Baring, F. T. 

Seymour, Lord 


House resumed ; report to be received. 


COLLECTION OF 


Poor-Rates.] On 


the order of the day for bringing up the 
report on the Poor-rates Collection Bill, 


Mr. Hawes 


objected 


to giving the 


Boards of Guardians by this bill greater 
power than was formerly possessed by the 
overseers. He hoped, also, that the noble 


Lord would 


give the opportunity of appeal 
to the quarter sessions. 
Lord J. Russell said, he had met the 








ems 


Attwood, T. 
Brotherton, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Finch, F. 
Hiawes, B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P. II. 
Hume, J. 


Oswald, J. 


Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Scholefield J. 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS, 
Ewart, W. 
D’Israeli, B. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, Admiral 
Barry, G. S, 
Blackburne, I. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, II. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cave, R. 0, 


Cavendish, hon. C. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 


Clay, W. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 
Diveit, FE. 
Ellis, J. 

Ellis, W. 
Vilmer, Sir E, 


Fitzpatrick, J, W, 


first proposition of the hon. Member by 
amendments made in committee; and to 
the hon Member’s second proposal he had 
a decided objection. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe moved that a proviso 
should be added to the biil to exempt 
from its operation, parishes which were 
subject to any local acts for the relief of 
the poor. 

Lord J. Russell said, the bill was cer- 
tainly not intended to apply to such 
parishes, but he thought the proviso unne- 
jcessary, and he feared that it would, as 
| worded by the hon. Member, extend too 
| far 





The House divided :—Ayes 14; Noes 
59 ;—Majority 45. 
List of the Aves. 
D Israeli, B. 
Ewart, W. 


Attwood, T. 
Boldero, H. G. 





Darby, G, Hall, Sir B, 
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Hector, C. J. Wood, Colonel T, 
Hume, J. 
Parker, R. T. TELLERS. 


Pechell, Captain Grimsditch, T. 
Vigors, N. A. Duncombe, T. 


List of the Norns. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Mildmay, P. St. John 
Adam, Admiral Morpeth, Viscount 
Aglionby, Hl. A. Muskett, G. A. 
Bernal, R, Paget, F. 
Blackburne, I. Palmer, C. F. 
Broadley, H. Palmerston, Viscount 
Broadwood, H. Parker, J. 
Brotherton, J. Parnell. rt. hon. Sir H. 
Bruges, W. H. L. Pryme, G. 
Campbell, Sir J. Redington, T. N. 
Craig, W. G. Rice, rt. hon, T. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord Rich, H. 
Ellis, W. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Filmer, Sir E. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Finch, F. Russell, Lord J. 
Gordon, R. Rutherford,rt.hon, A. 
Gordon, hon. Captain Scolefield, J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir J. Seymour, Lord 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. Stanley, hon, W. O. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Steuart, R. 
Hodges, T. L. Stock, Dr. 
Hodgson, R. Thomson,rt.hon.C.P, 
Hope, hon. C. Verney, Sir H. 
Howard, P. I. Warburton, H. 
Howick, Viscount Wood, C. 
Hutt, W. Wood, G. W. 
Hutton, R. Worsley, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Wrightson, W. B. 
Labouchere, rt.hon. II. TELLERS. 
Lushington, rt. bon. S. Baring, F. T. 
Maule, hon. F. Stanley, E. J. 
Report agreed to. 


Stave-Trape—Porrvcar.] Viscount 
Palmerston: 1 rise in pursuance of notice 
which I gave, to move for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better suppression of the Slave- 
trade. The House are aware, I presume, 
of the grounds and circumstances which 


render it necessary for me to make this | 


motion. We know, by the committee ap- 
pointed to search the Lords’ Journals, that 
the bill which was passed for the purpose of 
suppressing the Slave-trade by this House, 
and which was sent up to the House of 
Lords, has not passed that House. Un- 
doubtedly, in the first instance, that fact 
would have led this House to imagine, that 
there was a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses of Parliament upon the 
great, interesting, and important subject 
to which the bill so sent up related. If 
that difference of opinion had really ex- 
isted, it would have been a subject of much 
regret and deep concern in this House, and 
might have materially if not entirely de- 
feated the efforts which this House of Pare 
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liament, in concurrence heretofore with the 
other House, has made to put an end to 
this abominable crime. But I am happy 
to be able to state, that the proceedings 
which have taken place in the House of 
Lords since the rejection of that bill, tend 
satisfactorily to show, that the rejection did 
not arise from any difference between the 
two Houses as to the great object in view, 
and that it must have been founded either 
upon some misconception of the grounds 
upon which that particular bill was pro- 
posed, or some objections in point of form 
connected with it; because the House of 
Lords have, since they rejected the bill, 
sent up an address to the Crown, couched 
in the strongest possible terms, calling upon 
the Crown to give to the cruizers, such or- 
ders as may eftectualiy enable them to put 
down and prevent the traffic in slaves. 
Now, that address proves, that the House 
of Lords are sincerely desirous of co-ope- 
rating with this House in the attainment 
of that great object, and that address, | 
think, by calling upon the Crown to take 
measures which undoubtedly the Crown 
will not hesitate one moment in taking, 
goes strongly to prove, that it was but a 
formal objection, which made the House of 
Lords indisposed to pass the particular mea- 
sure which we proposed. As far as we 
can judge, by those means of information 
we possess, of the grounds upon which that 
bill was considered objectionable, those 
grounds were two :—first, an objection was 
taken to the course of proceeding; next, 
an objection was taken to the particular na- 
ture of the bill. It was contended, in the 
first place, that the proceeding ought to 
have originated in consequence of a com- 
munication of the Crown to Parliament. 
That objection will now be removed, be- 
cause, in answer to the address of the 
House of Lords there will be a communica- 
tion from the Crosvn, intimating the inten- 
tion of the Crown to take those measures 
which the House of Lords has requested 
might be taken. The proceedings, there- 
fore, will from that moment be placed upon 
the footing which the House of Lords 
thought it ought to stand upon. The other 
objection taken was, that in the preamble of 
the bill, Parliament was called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion, as it were, upon the 
difference which has arisen between Great 
Britain and Portugal ; and it was under- 
stood to have been alleged that it belonged 
to the Crown, acting on the responsibility 
of its advisers, to pronounce an opinion 
upon that difference, and that Parliament 
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ought not to have been brought in, as it 
were, to espouse the opinion of the Crown, 
and make itself responsible for a measure 
which exclusively devolved upon her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. I propose to get rid of 
that objection, by entirely altering the pre- 
amble of the bill I now ask leave to in- 
troduce. I propose, that the preamble of 
the bill shall be (if | may say so) entirely 
Parliamentary, merely reciting the expedi- 
ency of viving certain powers to the Crown 
and to certain courts of law, without enter- 
ing into any question pending between the 
Crown of England and Portugal. I should 
confidently hope, that these two circum- 
stances would remove the objections which 
the other House of Parliament entertained 
against the former bill. As it will then 
stand, we may be entitled to hope that if 
we pass a bill which shall contain those 
powers which are absolutely necessary to 
give effect to those measures which the 
House of Lords has requested the Crown 
to take, that that House will not refuse to 
give it their sanction, seeing that by those 
powers alone the end we all desire can be 
accomplished. I should perhaps, especially 
at this late hour, content myself with this 
statement, but | feel it necessary, for my 
own vindication, and in some degree for the 
vindication of the House of Parliament, 
whose organ only I have been on this oc- 
casion, to explain the course of proceeding 
which was adopted in the preparation of the 
former bill. It was objected to that bill, 
that it is unusual to call upon Parliament 
to act without any previous communication 
from the Crown, but those who urged that 
objection seemed to have forgot, that the 
bill itself arose out of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, for it was in the course of last 
year, by addresses to the Crown from both 


Houses of Parliament, that the attention of | 


the Crown was called to the fact, that Por- 
tugal had violated her engagements and 
treaties with this country, and had refused 
to assent to an adequate treaty for the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade. The meaning 
of those addresses was, that the Crown 


should endeavour to obtain from Portugal | 


such an adequate treaty. In the discussion 
upon the address from this House I stated, 
on the part of the Government, that we 
would endeavour to prevail on Portugal to 
sign such a treaty ; and if we failed, we 
should come to Parliament and declare, 
that we had so failed, and in that case call 
upon Parliament to give us the necessary 
powers, in order to accomplish the pur- 
ps es which Parliament itself wished to 
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have accomplished. In reply to that de- 
claration of mine I was tcld by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, that 
if we did come to Parliament with that 
statement, our request would be granted, 
and that Parliament would give us the 
necessary powers. Inthe early part of this 
Session, I stated,’in answer to an inquiry 
that was made of me, that we had failed in 
obtaining from Portugal a treaty, which 
alone would have been sufficient for our 
purposes. J was then asked if I intended 
to come to Parliament. I replied that it 
Was our intention to do so, and that I had 
a bill in preparation, but that ] wished to 
postpone it until I could lay before Parlia- 
ment the papers that would show the course 
of the negociation between this country and 
Portugal, and explain how and why we had 
failed, and wherefore it was that we were 
obliged to ask for further powers. {[ am 
sure therefore that it is from misconception 
and inadvertence merely that the objection 
as to our mode of proceeding has been 
urged. However the objection was urged, 
and it was stated that we were doing that 
which was tantamountto making war; while 
if we had declared war against Portugal we 
should have been obliged to lay before 
Parliament the projet and contre projet, the 
notes and the answers. The parties who 
made that objection were not aware (and 
it was no wonder, considering the multi- 





tude of papers that are before Parliament) 
| that I had laid all those papers on the Tables 
| of both Houses in the fullest detail before 
I brought in the bill—the introduction of 
| Which, in the opinion of some, perhaps, I 
| too long delayed —in order that it might be 
| proceeded with after a full statement to the 
| House of the transactions between the two 
/countries. With regard to tbe bill itself, 
if there was any departure from form, or 
from the usual course of Parliamentary 
proceedings, I did not altogether inad- 
vertently adopt that departure, because, be- 
| fore I brought in the bill I felt it my duty 
to consult several persons, some connected 
' with myself in politics, others unconnected 
with me in general politics, but all equally 
, interested in attaining the great object in 
| view, as to the bill I intended to bring in 
before I actually produced it to the House ; 
‘and if we all of us preferred that form of 
the preamble to which objection has been 
; made elsewhere, it may have been an error 
of judgment on our part, but at all events 
| we did not adopt it inadvently or from a 
| wish unnecessarily to depart from the usual 
course. After deliberation we thought it 
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the better mode of proceeding under the 
extraordinary circumstances of the case, 
that the bill which gave these powers 
should record the circumstances that lead to 
the necessity of creating them. At the 
same time, if these objections can be re- 
moved, I am sure this House will feel 
happy to make any change in order to 
obtain the much desired unanimity on this 
subject. Objections have been made to my 
not having introduced the bill with a state- 
ment of the grounds on which it was 
founded. Jt was perhaps unfortunate that 
no debate arose upon the bill. If there had 
been, it might have prevented the miscon- 
ception that had arisen elsewhere. But the 
cause of there being no debate, was the per- 
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fect unanimity which prevailed in this | 


House on the subject. There was an equal 
understanding by all parties of the grounds 
upon which the measure was introduced. 
All were equally anxious that there should 
be no unnecessary delay, and we preferred 
passing the bill sub silentio, that it should 
that not be postponed. We thought, too, 
that equal unanimity would prevail elsewhere 
upon the subject, and I am convinced 
that our expectation will prove ultimately 
right, notwithstanding the circumstance 
which has rendered the introducion of a 
second bill necessary. There having been 
no debate, however, it might be necessary 
to state briefly the grounds upon which 
Parliament is called upon to adopt the pre- 
sent measure. The first ground is that 
Portugal is bound by different treaties with 


this country to abolish her Slave-trade ; not | 


only to co-operate with us in that abolition, 
but to use all the means in her own power 
to accomplish that purpose. These stipu- 
Jations were not made gratuitously on the 
part of Portugal. We made _ pecuniary 
sacrifices. We gave her money which, by 
her own admission, amounted to nearly 
half a million. Beyond that we paid to 
Portuguese owners for the loss of their 
slave ships upwards of 300,000/. as 
compensation money. ‘Thus besides the 
300,000/., a sum between 450,000/. and 
460,000/. was paid to Portugal as a nation 
as the price for abolishing the Slave-trade. 
The treaties of 1815 and 1817 contained 
engagements most stringent and complete 
upon this subject. Now, Sir, has Portu- 
gal fulfilled these engagements? No. She 


has violated them in a greater degree, I will 
venture to say, than any country in the 
history of the civilized world could be found 
ever to have violated the solemn obligations 
I will venture to say that there 
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is no instance in history of sucha flagrant 
breach as that committed by Portugal to- 
wards this country with regard to the Slaves 
trade. For, instead of suppressing the Slave- 
trade and abolishing it, she encourages it. 
She not only connives at it by her officers ; 
but the authorities actually lend themselves 
to it, encourage it, thrive by it, make for- 
tunes by it, enrich themselves by it, form 
parties of influence which contrel and over- 
rule the Government at Lisbon. It is 
owing to the very fortunes made by the 
Slave-trade, that an influence of a political 
character has been acquired at Lisbon which 
now overrules and sways the Government 
ef that country. By this slave-trading 
faction the government of Portugal has been 
prevented from acceding to the treaties 
which we have proposed. I say, so far 
from abolishing the Slave-trade, she has 
substituted her slave-trading flag in the 
place of all the slave-trading flags in the 
world. In proportion as we have been 
enabled to exclude from that trade the flag 
of Holland, the flag of France, and the flag 
of Spain, we find the flag of Portugal ex- 
tending its protection to the trade which was 
formerly carried on under the flags of those 
different Powers. Not only has she not 
fulfilled her engagements with us—not 
only has she retained her trade where 
it was when those engagements were 
contracted, but she has actually increased 
it; and there is now not a slave-trader that 
crosses the ocean that does not carry his 
protection of that traffic under the prosti- 
tuted flag of Portugal. I can only say, 
to take a single instance, that I believe not 
less than 100,000 Africans, from one side 
of the Atlantic to the other, are annually 
carried from a state of liberty to a state of 
slavery into the Brazils and Cuba under 
the flag of Portugal. ‘This is therefore a 
case of engagements contracted here, and 
of engagements violated. No efforts on 
our part have been wanting to procure by 
persuasion from Portugal what Portugal 
ought to have granted unasked. We have 
for more than four years endeavoured to 
persuade government after government in 
Portugal to conclude a treaty, which shall 
by her consent, enable us to acomplish the 
purposes which she had bound herself by 
her own means to effect, but we have en- 
deavoured in vain. ‘The several govern- 
ments of Portugal, by pretexts the most 
frivolous, upon objections the most un- 
founded, upon allegations totally destitute 
of truth, have rejected the proposals which 
we have made, and by every contrivance 
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have spun out the negociation for the mere 
purpose of avoiding the termination of the 
question. At one time we say, “‘ Make 
slave-trade piracy.” ‘‘ No,” say they, “ we 
cannot do that, because it would be repug- 
nant to our custom and feelings to put a 
slave-trader to death.” We say, ‘ We 
don’t ask you to make it a capital offence, 
but to subject it to a severe secondary pun- 
ishment.” Still they refuse. We then say, 
“ Call it a piratical offence.” ‘ No,” that 
is an offensive term.” We propose to ex- 
tend the right of search by treaty. ‘They 
require to make the treaty limited in point 
of time, for the obvious purpose, that when 
the treaty should have expired, they might 
re-establish the Slave-trade in all its vigour. 
We propose to continue the mixed commis. 
sion. ‘* No,” sav they, “why continue 
the mixed commission with us, when you 
have discontinued it with France?” But 
France is no longer engaged in the Slave- 
trade. We ask them to agree to a regulation 
by which captured negroes should be placed 
under thesuperintendence of the mixed com- 
mission, in order that they should not, un- 
der the pretence of being made free, be 
converted into slaves. Portugal has re- 
fused. She says, that it would be contrary 
to her honour, and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of her laws, which declare, that there 
shall be no foreign interference. It must 
at once be obvious, that any negroes taken 


in a slave-ship under a Portuguese flag, if 


handed over to the Portuguese authorities, 
would, although nominally emancipated, be 
in fact and reality slaves. As soon as they 
have agreed to one proposition, and as soon 


as by some modification we have got rid of 


one objection, they have started another. 
In short, there is, on the part of Portugal 
an obstinate and rigid determination not to 


i = see { 
make any treaty with us to give any facility | 


whatever to the great purpose we have in 
view. Then I say it is necessary that we 
should do it by our own means. We have 
told Portugal over and over again, as well 
by the addresses of the two Houses of 
Parliament, as by our appeals to Portugal 
to grant usa treaty, that if they did not of 
their own accord consent to fulfil their en- 
gagements, this country would be obliged 
to take the matter into its own hands. 
Therefore we do not, as is supposed by 
some, come by surprise upon the Portuguese 
government. It has been thought, that if 
we had an opportunity of giving them more 
notice, they would have yielded to our 
request. Notice they have had in abund- 
ance, It would be mere mockery to give 
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them more. They knew long ago what we 
are going to do, and they determined rather 
than consent to what they were bound to 
| give us, to Iet us take it by our own means ; 
and | do not know, that it would be dis- 
agreeable to them for us to do it. Although 
one must acknowledge that the conduct of 
the Portuguese government has in this res 
spect disentitled them to the esteem of Il 
mankind, yet I do not think so illof th m 
as to believe, that it has arisen from any 
real disinelination to put an end to this 
traflic. I believe, that they have been con- 
| trolled by a domestic power stronger than 
themselves, and that the nation at large 
does not participate in this traffic, and | 
really think, that in doing this thing it 
will not be unbenefizial or unacceptable to 
some of those persons that may have 
appeared to be obstinate in resisting 
our proposals. For in truth Portugal 
has no interest in this trade. She has no 
colonies that require slaves for the purposes 
of cultivation. She is an exporting and not 
an importing country. In truth, a great 
part of the ships that sail under Portuguese 
colours, and profess to be Portuguese, are 
the property of Spaniards, and of rapacious 
pirates of all nations, in whose success or 
failure Portugal as a nation has no more 
interest than we ourselves. I say, there- 
fore, we are not doing that by Portugal 
which Portugal has any right to resent. 
But the powers we ask for by this bill are 
necessary to enable us to execute the object 
we have in view, and it is on that ground, 
mainly, that I trust the other House will 
concur in the adoption of this bill. The 
noble Lord then proceeded to state the 
nature of the clauses inthe bill, and ob- 
served, no doubt, as had been suggested, 
| the Crown, by its prerogative, and on the 
responsibility of its advisers, might take 
measures which would effectually put down 
Portuguese slavery; but there would be 
two inconveniences for which it would be 
necessary to provide a remedy. In the first 
place, the officers who had to act under the 
orders of the Crown, would be exposed to 
vexatious and harrassing proceedings in the 
courts of law in this city ; and he was sure 
neither House of Parliament would wish 
the Crown to employ the officers of the 
navy in such circumstances as must involve 
them in consequences most inconvenient to 
them. In the next place, it was true we 
might capture the ships and deal with them 
accordingly, but he contended it would not 
| be fitting that this country should seize ships 
primé facie the property of the subjects of 
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other States, and deal with them without 
having proved before some court of record, 
the grounds of such proceedings. It was 
necessary, then, to have an act to define 
what should constitute a slave-trader. It 
was not necessary that slaves should be 
aboard ; a ship being equipped in a par- 
ticular manner was an infallible proof that 
she was engaged in the Slave-trade. It 
was necessary to have an act of the Le- 
gislature before the Courts of Admiralty 
could condemn a ship upon that ground. 
It was also necessary to enable the Crown 
to give the same bounties to those who 
captured these slave-ships under this treaty 
as under treaties with other Powers. This 
was the extent of the powers called for 
under the bill. He was convinced they 
would be sufficient to enable the Govern- 
ment to put down the traffic in slaves car- 
ried on under the Portuguese flag, and a 
great point would then be accomplished. 
The trade, it would be said, might still be 
carried on under other flags ; when driven 
from one flag the slave-trader might seek 
refuge in another. After having united all 
the flags of Christendom in an attempt to 
put down this horrid traffic, the slavers 
might repudiate all flags, and divest them- 
selves of every document which might 
enable the captor to prove that they belonged 
to any particular nation. That would be 
the last refuge of desparing crime. He 
would propose a clause by which a ship 
taken under those circumstances should be 
dealt with as if she were an English slave- 
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trader, provided always, that if in the 
course of trial it should appear, that she | 
did belong to some State, then the case | 
should not be gdjudicated upon by the | 
Court of Admiralty, but dealt with as 
if at the outset she had been of the 
nation to which she was ultimately proved 
to belong. It might be said, that this was 
waging war against the world. He did 
not see how any nation could complain of 
such a course. If the protection of a na- 
tion was cast to the winds he did not see 
what ground there was of complaining 
that we had not respected a nationality the 
existence of which was studiously kept be- 
yond our knowledge. Well, then, what 
prospect was there of arriving at that 
general union in putting down the Slave- 
trade, the hope of which he had held out 
to the House? When all the Powers of 
Europe had united in giving a mutual 
right of search, or the power of condem- 
nation by a mixed commission, there would 
no longer remain any defence for carrying 
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on the Slave-trade under any European 
flag. He had on a former occasion stated, 
that he had concluded treaties with Chili, 
Grenada, and Venezuela, and he had the 
satisfaction of stating, that he had since 
received intelligenee that a treaty was con- 
cluded with Buenos Ayres. Although he 
had not concluded a treaty of execution 
with Mexico, she had stipulated by treaty 
to co-operate with us in the suppression of 
the Slave-trade. And though the United 
States might perhaps still fee) some little 
jealousy as to the right of search (which in 
their understanding implied something 
very different from our impression), he 
still relied, from the advances it had al- 
ready made, on the hearty and cordial co- 
operation of that government in putting 
down this abominable traffic. Well, then, 
if these Powers sincerely co-operated in 
this undertaking, they would have the 
satisfaction of feeling that they put an end 
to misery which no imagination could con- 
ceive, and to an enormity of human crime, 
the magnitude of which no tongue could 
adequately describe. He was persuaded 
the House of Lords would not refuse to 
co-operate with them in this work. He 
was satisfied the House of Lords were as 
sincere as the House of Commons were in 
detestation of this abominable traffic. They 
must know that this was the best recom- 
pense they could make for the long and 
grievous sufferings which England had in 
great part neglected under this system. 
He trusted the bill which they should send 
up unanimously would receive the assent 
of the Upper House. He was satisfied if 
they took this step it would be a great 
means towards the accomplishment of the 
end which all had in view. And if, said 
the noble Lord, England should have the 
glory of succeeding in her efforts and ex- 
ertions to put a complete end to this 
amount of human misery and crime, I 
think that alone would be sufficient to 
hand down her memory in undying bright- 
ness to the lapse of endless ages. 

Dr. Lushington said, the vast sacrifices 
which this country had incurred since 
1815, amounting at least to 1,000,0002. 
sterling, in consequence of her treaties with 
Portugal, besides 2,000,000/. in bounty 
for the maintenance of an adequate force, 
demanded the assistance of Portugal; but 
Portugal, nevertheless, had gone on up to 
this moment in violating all her treaties. 
He was rot exceeding the truth when he 
stated, that since that treaty, 2,000 Por- 
tuguese ships had been engaged in that 
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abominable traffic, and had carried not 
less than 1,000,000 slavesaway from Africa. 
That being the case, there must have died 
between the time of their seizure and their 
adjudication not less than 120,900 out of 
that number. Instead of that treaty hav- 
ing been carried into effect in any one 
point, the traffic in slaves had gone on in- 
creasing with arapidity even far beyond that 
which had been mentioned by his noble 
Friend. He held in his hand the Ship- 
ping Gazette of Rio Janeiro, of the date 
of the 31st of May 1839. It appeared that 
there were on that day 69 vessels, bearing 
the Portuguese flag, lying off Rio Janeiro, 
and he had a certificate, under the hand of 
the British consul, thai of that number 59 
were slavers. When he looked at our 
treaties with Portugal, and at the very first 
obligation contained in the treaty of 1810, 
he found that every syllable of those trea- 
ties had been violated from the beginning 
to the end. By the treaty of 1817, the 
Portuguese engaged to abandon altogether 
the Slave-trade to the north of the equator, 
and also in every part of Africa that did 
not belong to themselves, and, in fact, to 
confine the trade to the supplying of their 
own transatlantic possessions, and when 
they had no such possessions for the last 
ten years. Never, he would say, had there 
been exhibited to the civilized world so 
gross an infraction of the most solemn ob- 
ligations to which a country could bind 
itself. But there was more than this. The 
treaty was not a voluntary offer on the part 
of Portugal; it did not arise from a con- 
viction of the inhumanity of the traffic; 
but it was a treaty for which Great Britain 
had paid an equivalent. Portugal had not 
only robbed this country, but it had in- 
sulted us by a pretended abolition, In 
December 1836, the Portuguese govern- 
ment agreed to abolish the trade, but did 
they give this country any power to carry 
that abolition into effect? Did they them- 
selves do any act in furtherance of the 
agreement thus entered into? Why, had 
not their own governor of Mozambique 
taken upon himself to suspend the execu- 
tion of the treaty entered into by his em- 
oo and had not the government of 

ortugal approved of that suspension ? 
These were facts, and could not be con- 
tradicted. Much more might be said on 
th's subject, but he would confine himself 
to a very few words upon the remedy that 
was proposed. There had been, he re- 

retted to say, an entire misapprehension 
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of the former bill that had passed this 
House on the part of the House of Lords. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that that 
bill did in no respect whatever contravene 
the accustomed course of legislation. If 
that bill had been introduced for the pur- 
pose merely of doing by Act of Parliament 
what the Crown was already entitled to do 
by its prerogative, he would never have 
supported it. Undoubtedly it was per- 
fectly competent to the Crown to declare 
war, or to issue letters of marque; but one 
of the wisest principles of government was 
not to go to war for an object which was 
attainable by peaceable means. That wise 
course was pursued by the Government, 
and the bill now introduced for the pur- 
pose, not of usurping the place of the 
prerogative, but for the purpose of aiding 
that prerogative, was in fact a subsidiary 
measure to give clue effect to the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. The noble Lord had 
fully explained the intentions of his nea. 
sure. He declared, that if men engi ged 
in this trade, they should not be entitied 
by the law of naticns to the protection of 
the law of nations; and that if they satled 
under piratical colours, they shonld be 
treated as other persons who assume: to 
themselves the character of pirates. Such 
an enactment was absolurely necessary in 
this trade; for to such an extent had ihe 
temptation of profit gone in this neferious 
trade, that pirate vessels were now fitted 
out to cruise for the smaller slave-vessels. 
When such vessels were captured by them, 
the master and crew were consigned to a 
watery grave, and the cargo—the fruit of 
a second robbery — was carried off without 
remorse to the Brazils. To say that per- 
sons engaged in such iniquitous practices, 
should be prote:ted by the law of nations 
was an insult to the law of every nation. 
He did hope, and trust, and believe, that 
this bill would become law. He was per- 
fectly confident, and he spoke unfeiguedly, 
that the former bill miscarried from mis- 
apprehension, and when the speech of his 
noble Friend became known, and his exe 
planations were made public, he verily be- 
lieved, that among those who opposed the 
former bill, this bill would meet with 
some of its ablest and warmest advocates. 
Sir R. H. Inglis rose upon this oceasion, 
lest the whole responsibility, or, he should 
rather say, the whole glory of this mea- 
sure, should be left to those statesmen to 
whom he had long been politically opposed. 
He hoped that the predictions of his right 
F 
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hon. and learned Friend would be realized, 
and that their misapprehensions being re- 
moved, the House of Lords would join in 
supporting the bill which the noble Lord 
had asked leave to bringin. The speech of 
the noble Lord was not less deserving of 
eulogy for its conciliatory tone towards the 
other House of Parliament, and even to- 
wards Portugal herself, than for its forcible 
and eloquent explanation of the great 
rights of justice and humanity. A speech 
more worthy of the subject he had not 
heard from any of the greatest orators that 
had graced that House during his recol- 
lection. He, also, like his right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite, had received froin 
tio Janeiro the Shipping Gazette, to which 
he had made allusion. And to the state- 
ment quoted by him from that document, 
he could add this further piece of in- 
formation, that 35 of those vessels, from 
their papers, appeared to have come from 
the coast of Africa. Was any man weak 
enough to suppose, that it was a legiti- 
mate traffic that had carried such a large 
number of Portuguese vessels from the 
coast of Africa to Rio Janeiro? ‘There 
was another piece of information recently 
communicated to him, apparent, indeed, 
on the face of papers now before Parlia- 
ment, which showed the character as well 
as the extent of the Brazilian traffic in 
slaves,—that was, the formation of a 
company, with a settlement on the coast 
of Africa, for a supply of slaves, regu- 
larly registered and chartered. A more 
systematic violation of treaties, a more 
deliberate infraction of the rights of jus- 
tice, humanity, and religion, could not 
be found, than that which was apparent 
in all the proceedings of Portugal on this 
point towards this country. Hoping, as 
he did, that much advantage would 
accrue from this bill, he was still anxious 
that the House should not suppose that 
it would be sufficient to remove from the 
civilized world the stain of Slave-trade. If 
one nation deemed itself at liberty to form 
establishments on the coast of Africa to 
carry on the Slave-trade, means must be 
taken by this country to cut off in Africa 
the source of the evil; legitimate com- 
merce must be carried into the centre of 
the vast regions recently made known to 
us; and to prevent slavery from being 
carried from Africa across the Atlantic, a 
larger force, and a force, too, of steamers, 
must be employed upon the coasts. We 
must not content ourselves with trust- 
ing to the mere parchment on which this 
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bill might be written, but we must, as he 
had stated before, be prepared, if neces- 
sary, for war. War, however, he was con- 
vinced would not ensue. Belluwm ostendite, 
pacem hahebitis. He would not enter into 
any political consideration on this occasion, 
but he hoped that he might be permitted to 
say this, that, in the existing circumstances 
of Portugal, he noble Lord and his col- 
leagues opposite had a peculiar right to 
claim from her the performance of all that 
by treaty she has stipulated to grant. He 
concluded by stating, that he cordially con- 
curred in the views which the noble Lord 
had explained with so much impressive 
eloquence, and he was only sorry that 
others besides themselves had not been 
present to listen to its inspiring accents, 

Captain Pechell supported this mea- 
sure. Lord Brougham bad done him the 
honour to send him in the last Session of 
Parliament a pamphlet, in which his Lord- 
ship was pleased to assert, that rather than 
take measures to abolish the Slave-trade, 
we had quailed before the might of Por- 
tugal, and had not dared to encounter the 
empire of Brazil. How, then, did it hap- 
pen that the noble Lord was not present 
in his place to advocate the defence of 
humanity, when her Majesty’s Ministers 
were preparing to show both Portugal and 
Brazil that they would be trifled with no 
longer? The noble Lord on that occasion 
had spoken of tongues cleaving to the 
roof of the mouth. To what fatality was 
it owing that his tongue, once so voluble, 
then so immoveable, had cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth in mute _ inglorious 
silence, and had forgotten all its usual 
stratagems and tricks of fence ? 

Sir 7. D. Acland approved of the prin- 
ciple of this bill, and hoped that the 
House would not object to dispense with 
its usual forms in reference toit. He con- 
gratulated the noble Lord on not allowing 
both himself and the friends of emancipa- 
tion generally to be disappointed by the 
fate of his former bill. 

Leave given; Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 
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of Postage.—By Lord Brougham, from John Taylor, 
complaining of being Unjustly Apprehended by the Bir- 
mingham Police.— By the Duke of Richmond, from a 
body of Postmasters, for the Repeal of the Post-horse 
Duty. 


Divine Service.) The Archbishop 
of Canterbury having presented a petition 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
from Cheltenham, 

Lord Ellenborough said, he should take 
this opportunity of alluding to a provision 
in the law in reference to churches. He 
alluded to that enactment which subjected 
a person to a penalty for having divine 
service performed in his house before more 
than twenty persons, He was quite cer- 
tain there were many persons who would 
have divine service performed in their 
houses if it were not from fear of that pro- 
vision, He had himself incurred the risk 
of the penalty for four years, but did not 
choose to run it any longer. This was not 
all; a person was not at liberty to build a 
church, and put a clergyman into it, un- 
less he endowed that church as a place of 
divine worship for ever. This he regarded 
as a great hardship. If the right rev. 
Prelate would alter that law, he would set 
about building a church to-morrow, which 
he would maintain as long as he lived, 
but would not pledge himself to provide 
for it beyond his own life; but if that law 
were net altered, he never would build 
one. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, the 
proposition of the noble Lord was one 


. . ° | 
that required a great deal of considera. | 
tion ; but any proposition that might come | 


regularly from the noble Lord on the 
subject should have his best attention, 
There might be great inconveniences at- 
tending such an alteration of the law. 
One would be, that there would be a 
great number of conventicles established 
throughout the country, and many of the 
richer persons would not go to parish 
churches, which, in example, would have 
an injurious eflect. Endowments for 
churches were required to ensure their 
perpetual use as churches. 
were to be altered in this respect, pious- 
mirded and liberal persons like the noble 
Lord opposite, might build and maintain 
churches during their life-time, which 
afterwards might become deserted, and be 
converted into storehouses for goods, or 
other purposes wholly unconnected with 
religion. ‘That which at first was thought 
to be a very easy change, was often found 
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to be, when set about, attended with in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that the 
right rev. Prelate might easily conceive 
that he felt a good deal of difficulty on 
this subject, as he was extremely desirous 
of the change, and vet he did not happen 
to differ from the Church of England in 
one single point. 

Lord Roden hoped the right rev. Prelate 
would take this subject into his most se- 
rious consideration. It was a most severe 
and improper state of the law, that per- 
sons, for having more than twenty persons 
in their houses, for the purpose of divine 
worship, should be subject to the penalty 
(of 502., when they might have persons in 
| any number in their houses , to act plays, 
or to amuse themselves in any other way 
whatever. If there was such an alteration 
made in the law as would allow persons to 
assemble in private houses for religious 
purposes, instead of injuring churches, he 
believed it would be greatly to their ad- 
vantage, because, if persons were to be 
made religious at their houses, they would 
be sure to go to Church. 

Lord Hathertcn anxiously added his 
entreaty to his noble Friend’s opposite, 
that the right rev. Prelate would take this 
matter into his grave consideration. He 
himself had experienced much difficulty 
from the present state of the Jaw, and if 
that state were altered, he would himself 
immediately build three chapels in neigh- 
bourhoods with which he was connected, 
where there were very extensive popula- 
tions, and where those populations suffered 
greatly from not having chapels. 
| ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
|that two very different things were now 
| brought under consideration ; one was that 
of being at liberty to build chapels, and to 
open them without endowing them, and 
the other was that of gentlemen, or other 
| persons, being at liberty to open their own 
| houses for the performance of divine ser- 
| vice therein. He did not at the moment 
| feel himself at liberty to express any opi- 
| nion upon subjects that involved so many 
important considerations. As to a gentle- 
man being at liberty to open his house for 
divine service, it would be liable to this 
abuse — that if he quarrelled with the 
clergyman of the parish he would imme- 
diately open a conventicle, and if he were 
a man of influence, he could draw a great 
many of the parishioners away from the 
parish church to his conventicle, and which 
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latter would be open just so Jong as that 
gentleman’s difference continued with the 
clergyman. He only begged to be excused 
from giving any opinion at present on 
either subject, and more particularly from 
being considered to give a favourable 
opinion to gentlemen being at liberty to | 
open their houses for divine worship; but 
he, and he was sure the rest of the rev. | 
Bench, would be quite ready to treat. 
any question of this kind that might be | 
brought forward, and considered for the’ 
benefit of the Church, according to its | 
merits. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that his house 
was two miles from the parish church ; 
the road between the two was almost im- 
passable in the winter time, and of the 
seventy or eighty persons in his house, he 
believed that hardly one of them went to 
the parish church in that season of the year. 

Lord Hatherton said, many _ parish 
churches were deserted from the inca- 
pacity of the clergyman; and many per- 
sons had become Dissenters from that 
same cause. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury thought, | 
that that might be a ground for the noble 
Lord applying to the Society for employ- 
ing additional curates. 

Subject dropped. 
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Minutes. Bills. Read a second time :—Bolton Police 3 
Courts in Counties; Patents for Inventions; Sheriffs’ 
Exemption; Real Estates Liability; Prisoners Trial.— 
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Stage Carriages. 

Petition presented. By Sir William Somerville, from 
Drogheda, against the Bank of Ireland Bill. 


ConTINUANCE OF THE Poor-Law 
Commission.| The Poor-Law Commis- , 
sion Continuance Bill having been read a 
third time, 

Mr. Freshfield moved a proviso, which | 
he wished to be added to the bill, to pre- 
vent the Commissioners from framing any | 
new regulations so as to limit out-door 
relief to able-bodied labourers or their 
families. The provisuv, which he wished 
embodied at the end of the bill, was no 
doubt an experiment, but it was one 
which he thought would operate benefi- 
cially for all parties; and as the bill was 
only to endure for a limited time,the 
House would have an opportunity of see- 
ing, in the meantime, how that experi- 
ment would answer, so as to enable them 
to legislate properiy on the subject when 
the whole question of the Poor-Law Amend- 
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ment Act came to be discussed. The 
great difficulty affecting the administra- 
tion of the Poor-law, under the old system, 
was owing to the numerous misconstruc- 
tions and misrepresentations to which that 
system was exposed; and the difference 
between the former state of things and 
the present was, that instead of the old 
parish officers, they had now efficient 
boards of guardians, men of experience to 
regulate the administration of the funds, 
in the proper appropriation of which they 
themselves had extensive local interests. 
He thought they ought to leave as much 
discretionary power as possible in the 
hands of the boards of guardians, and 
prevent the unnecessary interference of the 
Commissioners. Although the new law 
was in general operation throughout the 
agricultural districts, there were several 
extensive manufacturing districts into 
which it had not yet been introduced ; 
and he knew no plan which would so 
much facilitate the introduction of the 
measure into those districts, and tend so 


' much to remove existing prejudices against 


its adoption, as giving full discretionary 
powers to the guardians, It was for that 
purpose that he felt it his duty to urge the 


‘trial of the experiment he proposed on 


the attention of the House. He did not 
intend there should be any restriction in 
the description of relief, whether it was to 
He was 
certain it would only be given by the 
guardians in cases of extreme necessity, 
and the nature of the relief might be safely 
entrusted to their discretion. The principle 
would be most acceptable to the country 


at large, and particularly to the commer- 


cial districts. He disclaimed all hostility 
to the new Poor-law, and would not, on any 
account, return to the old system, but 
thought the House ought to ameliorate 
the provisions of the new law in several 
respects, and therefore acquiesce in the 
motion which he had introduced. The 


‘hon. Member concluded by moving a 
clause to the effect, ‘ Provided always, 


that it shall not be lawful for the said Com- 
missioners, by any rules or regulations not 
already made, to prohibit or limit the ad- 
ministration of relief to able-bodied labour- 
ers or their families out of the workhouse 
of any parish or union.” 

Lord John Russell said, the principle 
involved in the motion of the hon. Member 
had been decided several times, and he 
could not consent to adopt it. 

Motion negatived; Bill passed, 
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MunicipaL Corporations (Ire- | 
LAND)-—Lorps’ AMENDMENTS.| Lord | 
John Russell moved the order of the day | 
for the consideration of the Lords’ amend- 
ments on this bill. He did so, that the | 
consideration of them might be again 
postponed till Monday; but he would 
take that opportunity to say, that with 
respect to that part of the question which 
related to the privileges of the House, 
after the very great pains taken by the 
Chair to investigate the subject, after the | 
opinion which had been given from the 
Chair, and having since heard the opinions 
of many Members fully cognizant of the 
subject, he was of opinion “that it would 
not be expedient for the House to make 
any concession on the point of privilege. 
He was at the same time aware, that 
there would be a considerable disadvan- 
tage in raising that point, unless it were | 
absolutely necessary. 


With regard to the | 
merits of the bill, there were a “number of 
amendments introduced by the House of | 
Lords, which he had not time to consider, | 
and which, as the predecessor of the right 
hon. Gentleman had observed, it would be 
most convenient to adopt or reject at 
With these limitations, and seeing 
very great difficulty in coming to any 
agreement with the House of Lords on 
the subject this Session, and it being at 
the same time, he must say, the anxious 
wish of the Government to pass some legis- 
lative measure on this subject,—from what 
he also heard from those most anxious on 





this question in Ireland, and considering 
also the nature of their differences, he | 
thought that a bill might be framed so as | 
to meet the views of both Houses. He 
did not think it would have been proper | 
to allow the present opportunity to pass 
without indicating the views which he | 
entertained, and the wishes of the Govern- 
ment on this subject. 

Mr. Shaw agreed with the noble Lord 
as to the inexpediency of returning the 
bill on the question of privilege to the 
House of Lords, and saying they did so 
on that ground. With respect to the 
other parts of the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions, he was not certain if he were correct 
in his opinion, but he thought he gathered 
from them, that the noble Lord was not 
very urgent in his objections to the amend- 
ments of the House of Lords. These 
amendments were of three kinds: those 
relating to the franchise, to the freemen, 





and the third, which involved the point of 
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privilege, namely, the clauses which the 
House of Lords had struck out, transfer- 
ring certain fiscal powers from the grand 
juries to the new town councils to be 
created under the bill. Now, the noble 
Lord had not said anything on the subject 
of the franchise, but he thought, from 
what the noble Lord had said, that he did 
not mean to insist on refusing the amend- 
ments of the House of Lords. As regarded 


| the freemen, the House of Lords had left 


them in the same state as proposed in the 
bill of last year. And then as to the third 
question, that of transferring the powers 


of taxation to the new municipal bodies, 


he must observe, that it was a question 
involving great changes in the law of the 
country. It was, besides, entirely a new 
question, and one which had been intro- 
duced irregularly into the bill when it was 
in committee. ‘Those clauses were not in 
the bill at all, as introduced, even this 
year; but the alteration was made in com- 
mittee, where thirteen new clauses had 
been introduced, entirely altering the state 
of the law on the subject. Except on 
these points, he was not aware of any other 
difference; and as on that side of the 
House they had already conceded so 
much, it was quite impossible for them to 
concede more. He thought the preferable 
plan would be for the noble Lord to waive 
the question of privilege, and introduce a 
new bill on the subject. 

Sir R. H. Inglis entertaining the greatest 
objection to this measure—viewing it as 
one of unmixed evil—and as invading 
the rights of the Established Church, 
regretted, that instead of postponing the 


| consideration of the bill till Monday, the 


noble Lord had not moved its postpone- 
ment for three weeks. He did not, in- 
deed, understand, that the noble Lord 


intended to bring in a new bill this Ses- 


sion, but in the next. He viewed this 


/measure as one of unmixed evil, and, 


therefore, regretted, that any further pro- 
gress with it was in contemplation. 
Mr. O'Connell could not agree with the 


jhon. Baronet in his description of this 


measure, that it was one of unmixed evil 
but must protest against any idea going 
abroad, that Ireland was not entitled to 
the same measure of corporate reform, as 
had already been given to England. The 
people of Ireland did not ask for more, 
and they never would be satisfied with 
less, The corporations of Ireland neve 
assumed a clerical character, except ig 
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the estimation of the hon. Baronet the | 


Member for the university of Oxford, 
who viewed them, he believed at pre- 
sent, as models of piety and promoters of 
Christianity. The Jearned recorder for 
the city of Dublin, had twice pressed this 
bill on her Majesty’s Government. He 
did not think that circumstance would 
add to its popularity among the people of 
Ireland, or tend to make them satisfied 
with it. Why should there be a 5, 
franchise in England, and 10/. in Ireland ? 
Why one set of freemen’s franchises in 
England, and another set in Ireland ? 
He rose, however, merely to protest in 
point of principle, that Ireland never 
would be satisfied while they were de- 
prived of the same franchises which Eng- 
Jand has. 

Consideration of the Lords’ amend- 
ments postponed. 


Mawncnester Pontce.] Lord John 
Russell moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Manchester 
Police Bill. 

Mr. C. Buller understood this to be a 
bill to abolish popular control in the dif- 
ferent new boroughs, owing to a dispute 
that had been raised relative to the va- 
lidity of their charters, It was unfor- 
tunate, that they had no legal opinion 
for their guidance —that they had re- 
ceived none of any authority, at least, 
except of that eminent law officer of the 
Crown, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who seemed disposed to oust the 
learned Attorney-general from his office. 
Seeing the learned Attorney-general now 
in his place, however, he wished to ask 
him this question. In what state were 
the charters that had been granted to 
Birmingham and Manchester? Was the 
House to understand, that the validity of 
the whole charters granted to those towns, 
was disputed by the questions which had 
been raised? Was it disputed, that legal 
corporations existed in those boroughs? 
Were the appointments of magistrates 
questioned ? or did the question merely 
extend to the simple point, of the power 
of the town-councils to levy rates? He 
understood at first, that the powers of the 
town-council were entirely disputed. If 
the question only extended to the power 
of levying rates, he thought the Govern- 
ment ought at once to fall back on the 
original bill, and not interfere needlessly 
with the franchises of the inhabitants, 
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But if it were contended, that the charters 
were altogether bad, then he could under- 
stand the reason which induced the Go- 
vernment to introduce this bill. 

The Attorney-General was very imper- 
fectly acquainted with respect to what 
was admitted, or what disputed by the 
parties who raised the question relative to 
those charters. But so far as he under- 
stood the subject, he had no hesitation in 
stating, as his own individual opinion, 
that the charters were in omnibus per- 
fectly valid. He should have thought, 
that his learned Friend as a lawyer, in- 
stead of putting those questions, would 
have rather studied the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and satisfied his own mind upon 
the point. However, as his learned 
Friend had thought fit to put those ques- 
tions, it was of course his duty to answer 
them. Then he shou!d say, that under 


the 141st section of the Municipal Re- 


form Act, a power was expressly given 
to the Crown to create new corporations, 
with all the powers which belonged to 


_and had been exercised by the old corpo. 


‘of Parliament. 


tions. Under that clause, charters had 
been granted to Devonport, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Bolton. The charter 
granted to Devonport, had not been 
questioned in any degree. ‘Those granted 
to Manchester and Birmingham were dis- 
puted on the grounds, that they did not 
in all respects comply with the Act of 
Parliament. He could only say, that 
those charters had been prepared with 
the greatest care ; they had not only been 
examined by himself, but by others of 
greater experience, who had devoted the 
greatest time and attention to the subject, 
and that they had been framed with the 
most anxious purpose to meet every doubt 
that could be raised against them. A 
legal doubt had, however, been raised 
with respect to the powers under the 
charter to levy a borough-rate. He un- 
derstood the great question was, not whe- 
ther the charters were entirely void or 
not, but whether the town-councils could 
levy a lawful borough-rate. At the same 
time, he was not prepared to say how far 
the parties might ultimately carry the 
question, and as to whether they might 
not say the charters were utterly void, he 
would not pledge himself. His own opi- 
nion was, that the charters were valid, 
and that they did convey the powers to 
levy a lawful rate, according to the Act 
In the meantime, ihe 
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overseers refused to pay a single shilling | forward and perform their duty on any 
of the rate, either in Birmingham or | specific emergency. But to preserve the 
Manchester. It was therefore utterly | peace of a town of that size and popula- 
impossible for the corporations of those} tion, a permanent police force would be 
towns to maintain a police force, As re- | required to perform that duty day by day, 
garded the powers of the magistrates, it} and night by night, which it would be 
was plain, that the question could not | | perfectly intolerable for those constables 
touch their position, as they held their | to undergo. 
powers apart from the charter, and were | Mr. Grimsditch said, the people of 
appointed by the Queen. | Manchester had an efticient police force 
Sir R.H. Inglis observed, that the learned | under the control of tie commissioners of 
Attorney-general had expressed himself police. (Mr. Brotherton: No, No!] The 
with equal confidence on the question of | hon. Member for Salford says ‘*no!” He 
privilege, and yet the Court of Queen’s | certainly understood from respectable au- 
Bench had come to a very different con- | thority, that such was the case. He should 
clusion ; and on this point all he could | not, however, oppose the second reading, 
say was, that two learned Gentlemen had | but reserve his objections till the bill went 
given an opinion adverse to that now | into committee. 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle- Mr. G. Wood said, it was his intention 
man. to support the second reading of the biil, 
Mr. Bolling was instructed to deny the | in the belief that it would in no way pre- 
allegations that they had no police force at | judice those legal questions which had 
Boltonadequate tomeetanvexigency which | been raised in the Courts of law, between 
might arise. The commissioners of police | the advocates and the opponents of the 
had now an efficient force of special con- | charter. The state of those questions 
stables. They were levying a rate, and|had been so amply explained by the 
no refusal had been made to the payment. | learned Attorney-general, that it would 
He would oppose the bill as teuding to | ill become him to advert more to it. But 
prejudice the questions at issue regarding | as to the necessity of Parliament making 
the validity of the charters. some provision for the police force in 
Mr. 7. Duncombe wished to put a; Manchester, he thought no one fully ac- 
question ia point of form, which he ap- | quainted with the condition of the town 
prehended might interfere with the pro- | could entertain any doubt. Some hon. 
gress of this bill. He wished to know | Members had stated, that there was now 
why this bill was not treated as a private | a police in the town, with ample pecuniary 
bill? It was merely a local Act. In the | means for its support. He entirely dis- 
case of Birmingham there was a grant of | sented from the accuracy of that state- 
public money. But this was a local Act | ment. There was the old body of com- 
to all intents and purposes, and should be | missioners, in number 240, who before 
treated as such, as had been done in the j the charter was granted, had — the 
case of Liverpool and the city of London. | police of the tewn by day and night, the 
He hoped the Speaker would favour the expenses being defrayed by a ra they 
House with his opinion on that point. were empowered by Parliament to levy 
The Speaker said, that if this bill had | for that purpose. When the charter had 
been applied for by the inhabitants of | been granted, and a council appointed, 
Manchester, and if they were to have had | they concurred, that they were entitled to 
the appointment of the constables, then it | levy the rate and provide for the police 
must have been treated as a private bill. | force, and that the powers of the old 
But in this case the constables were to be | commissioners were superseded under the 
appointed by the Crown. It was to be | Municipal Reform Act Thus the two 
compulsory on the inhabitants, and there- | parties were directly at issue, each claim- 
fore it was not a private bill. ing the exclusive right of levying the 
Lord J. Russell had no wish whatever | police rate. But the inhabitants, not 
in moving this bill, to prejudice in one | knowing which of the two rates would be 
way or another, the questions at issue | legal, had resolved with that shrewdness 
relative to the validity of the charters. | which upon monetary matte especially 
With regard to the town of Bolton being | distinguished them—to pay neither til 
sufficiently secured by special constables, | the question had been determined, When 
he was ready to admit they would come | the council issued their precept to the 
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proper parties to pay over the requisite 
sum for the maintenance of the force, the 
legal process was forcibly resisted. The 
churchwarden against whom there had 
been directed the distress warrant, had 
succeeded in ejecting the officers from 
possession, a violent mob assembled, and 
the peace of the town was for a consider- 
able time endangered. Unless the House 
made provision for this anomalous state 
of things, the police of Manchester would 
soon be put anend to. The bill seemed 
to him to be very wisely framed for the 
desired object, avoiding all irrelevant and 
contested questions. 

Mr. Williams thought what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Kendal would 
satisfy the House that there really was no 
necessity for this bill. The town of Man- 
chester had hitherto been well governed by 
its own police, under a commission con- 
sisting of 240 gentlemen ofall parties. And 
he had not heard that the police were in- 
efficiently managed or inadequate in num- 
ber. If there was any dispute between 
the Commissioners and the corporation, 
the best course to pursue, would be to 
give the Commissioners the management 
of the police, until the litigated question 
should be decided. This bill would in 
effect place the town of Manchester under 
Metropolitan Police Law ; there were pro- 
visions in the bill never known before in 
the town; there were powers given to the 
police which had never yet been endured. 
He never could consent to such an arbi- 
trary stretch of power ; he trusted that the 
noble Lord would still desist from the 
measure; if not, if any Member divided 
against the bill, he would vote with him. 

Mr. C. Buller: The House must feel 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair for the opinion which he had 
given, as they now understood that this 
bill was not asked for by the great towns to 
be affected by its provisions, and that it 
was to be compulsorily imposed, contrary 
to the wishes of the inhabitants. He was 
gratified also to have obtained the opinion 
of the learned Attorney-general, which 
would do away with a great deal of mis- 
representation which existed on the sub- 
ject, and it was the more important, as that 
opinion was at variance with the senti- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. He did not 
know if these counteracting opinions were 
to be viewed as a continuance of the feud of 
yesterday, but he was disposed to pay 
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every weight to the opinion of the Attorney- 
general, knowing the great value of that 
opinion on any subject to which that 
learned Gentleman applied the energies of 
his clear and accurate mind. In this case, 
the opinion of the Attorney-general had 
completely upset the law of the President 
of the Board of Trade, and told them, that 
the town-council of Manchester was a 
very good town-council. He thought the 
noble Lord ought not, however, under 
these circumstances, to take advantage of 
the bungling which that House had com- 
mitted in framing one of its Acts of Par- 
liament, by introducing this measure, 
whose object was to establish a police 
force under the control of the Govern. 
ment, and on that shameful system of cen- 
tralization, destructive of all the ancient 
privileges of English liberty, which gave to 
the local authorities of the country the 
exclusive management of their own funds, 
He felt the greatest objection to this mea- 
sure of centralization, which was imbued 
with all the evils of the same system now 
in full operation in France. He had 
shewn, by his conduct, that he was not 
disposed to carry his opposition to the 
measures of the noble Lord to any impro- 
per extent. He had supported the noble 
Lord in his District Counties Constable 
Bill. That bill rested on a different basis 
from the present. It gave to the local 
authorities the power of appointing the 
local constables, and was free from the 
hideous feature of centralization which 
disgraced the present measure, and which 
proposed to take away those rights from 
the town-councils appointed by the people, 
and who were discharging their functions 
to the entire satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Lord J. Russell said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just addressed 
the House has taken great pains to misre- 
present the principle of this billon grounds 
which do not apply to it, and on an 
assumption of facts which never existed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
alleged, that I have taken advantage of 
the state of these towns to introduce a 
centralized system of police analogous to 
that which is now in operation in France. 
I do not see on what grounds I can be 
charged with seeking any advantage by 
the introduction of a measure which, in so 
far as I am concerned, can only be at- 
tended with a great deal of trouble; and I 
beg to tell the hon, and learned Gentle- 
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poses, go to establish any centralized sys- 
tem of police, but simply and exclusively 
a local police. 


f{Auc. 9} 


man, that this bill does not, as he sup-| formerly. 


The grounds on which I , 


have introduced the measure are the pecu- | 


liar state in which those towns are placed 


with respect to the public peace, and the | 
means of raising money to establish and | 


maintain a police force necessary for the 
comfort and safety of the inhabitants. 
Sir, if there be a deficiency of police and 


of the means of preserving the peace of | 


those towns, 
known to me, I conceive it is my duty to 
attend tothat fact, and to adopt the requi- 
site measures to preserve the inhabitants 


from any consequences that might ensue | 
What is the 
The town-councils claim the | 


from such a state of things. 
case here? 
right, under their charters, to levy certain 
rates. The street-commissioners and po- 


and if that fact is made_ 


liceecommissioners also claim the right to_ 


levy certain rates; and while these dis- 
putes exist, is it taking any advantage of 
these towns to prevent the misfortunes 
which might ensue by leaving Birmingham, 
and Manchester, and Bolton to be dis- 
turbed any night in the week? When I 
proposed that the police should be under 
the control of the town-councils in these 
towns, I was told that it was giving a pre- 
ference to one of the contending parties, 
while the question regarding the charters 
was still pending. 


advantage in appointing a commissioner to | 


| peace. 


Am I then taking any | 


establish that police locally, an indepen-_ 
dent person, entirely unconnected with 


either party, and who will not give the 
advantage to one party or the other? I 
am told by one hon. Member that the con- 
trol should be given to the town-council 
in Birmingham; another tells me that in 
Manchester it should be given to the 
commissioners of police, the one advice 
being exactly the reverse of the other. 


But another hon. Member again says, the ' 


police should be placed under the old 
body of the town. Now the town-council 
of Birmingham is of one party, and the 


police-commissioners of Manchester belong 


to another party. I will not be guided by 
those conflicting sentiments. I will not be 
swayed by either. I w''l take that course 
which is independent of both, apart from 
both, and will neutralize them all. I 
cannot understand how it happens, that 
the learned Gentleman should have so far 
misconstrued the principles end the na- 
ture of this bill, I have explained them 
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There must be some reason 
why the learned Gentleman would not 
attend to my explanations, otherwise, at 
least, I cannot imagine how he could have 
represented this bill as being founded on 
a principle of centralization similar to 
that which is established in France. 

Mr. Aglionby had seen no proof that 
the bill was called for by the state of 
these towns, or by the wishes of the in- 
habitants. At the same time, he would 
readily acquit the noble Lord of any wish 
to take advantage of the situation of those 
towns. On the contrary, he understood 
that all parties in Manchester agreed that 
they were much indebted to the noble 
Lord for having brought this measure for« 
ward, so that their claims might be fairly 
discussed. He believed, that the noble 
Lord introduced this measure because he 
had come to the conclusion, that it was 
the best mode for preserving the public 
Still he could not come to the 
same view of the subject. He asked, if 
there were any petitions in favour of this 
bill? [An hon. Member: There are none 
against it.] It was said, that there were 
no petitions against it. That might be, 
but then it must be remembered, that the 
bill had only been printed two days ago. 
He understood there was a deputation in 
town, however, from Manchester, who had 
come on purpose to oppose it. [* No, 
no!”] He could only say, that he was in 
favour of the charter, and would support 
its powers by every means he possessed. 
But he viewed the present as a separate 
maiter altogether. He understood, that 
the commissioners of police in Manchester 
had ample powers to maintain a police 
force—that such a police force is still 
kept up by them—that they possessed full 
power to levy rates, and that they had 
funds to keep up the force for four months 
to come. 

Mr. Brotherton, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, should never have given 
his assent to the bill before the House, 
but seeing the pressing necessity of the 
case, he could not think of sacrificing the 
best interests of a very large portion of the 
community to any party feeling whatever. 
There were a quarter of a million of in- 
habitants in the borough of Manchester, 
and the state of agitation and excitement 
in which a great portion of that number 
were, should have much weight with all 
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_persons who respected life and property. 


He would, individually, have much pres 
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ferred to place the police in the hands of | proper police force for the borough; and 


the borough corporation, but, that being | 
now impossible, he felt bound to adopt the 
lesser evil, which was the bill as it then 
stood. The charter, which had super- 
seded the power of the Court Leet, would 
have been sufficient for all the purposes 
of the borough, but for the efforts of in- 
terested parties. The chief opponent of 
the charter was the steward of the Lord of 
the Manor, who was also clerk to the 
street commissioners; and it was mainly 
through his influence that the legality of 
the charter was called in question. On 
obtaining their charter, the corporation of 
Manchester, like men of business, at once 
set about establishing a good police; and 
they had advanced upwards of 20,0001. 
towards effecting that purpose out of their 
own pocket. That money they had ad- 
vanced on the faith of the validity of the 
charter, and it would be very hard upon 
them now if it were advanced for nothing. 
As matters stood at present, ninety-five of 
the street commissioners out of the two 
hundred, the number usually acting, had 
declared the charter invalid, and in conse- 

quence of that declaration, the inhabitants 
of the borough had generally refused to 
pay the police-rate. The corporation were 
thus disabled from paying the police any 
Jonger. The old establishment could not 
raise the money for that purpose either, 
and thus the lives and property of the 
people of Manchester were placed in im- 
minent jeopardy. Seeing this, he was not 
at all inclined to throw disgrace upon the 
corporation of that borongh by disbanding 
the present police, or, by consenting to let 
the question remain in abeyance, to please 
the party who had been opposed to the 
charter. He, therefore, called on the 
House to give its assent to the bill. 

Mr. M. Philips said, that his only mo- 
tive in supporting the measure was the 
peace of the community which he re- 
presented. The facts of the case were 
briefly these. A police force had been 
established in Manchester by the corpora- 
tion on obtaining their charter, but funds 
were now wanting to pay them, or would 
be very soon, in consequence of the ques- 
tion which had been raised as to the 
validity of the power of raising a rate for 
that purpose, under that act of incorpora- 
tion. Without, therefore, taking upon 
himself to decide the question of validity, 
he should support the bill, because it con- 
tained the means of providing a good and 


he felt bound to say, whatever decision 
| should be come to in respect to that ques- 
tion, no rate could be raised in Manches- 
ter until it was settled. It had been 
stated, that the collection of a rate, for the 
purposes of the police, had been com- 
menced by the commissioners of streets 
under the old system, but they had only 
been able to get together 1,200/. as yet, 
the amount required being about 8,000/, 
per annum, ‘To show how effectually the 
amount of the police-rate had decreased 
since the question as to the validity of the 
charter was mooted, he should read the 
returns of the sums received in two con- 
secutive months of each of three years 
past. In 1837 the collection for the first 
two months was :— 


Ist week eerceccsceseee £1,009 3 0 
2nd week «++. 1,049 10 6 
making for the two weeks conjoined the sum 
of 2,058/. 13s. 6d. In 1838 it stood thus :— 
ist week (27th August),. £957 3 10 
2nd week :« 1,033 14 6 





Making for that period . £1,990 18 4 





While in 1839, for the same space of time, 
commencing with the 31st of July, the sum 
was no more than :— 
For the 1st week++eesses 
For the 2nd week 


£813 19 8 
312 5 1 





Being but seeeeeesee £1,126 4 9 





The fact was, that the rate had been 
appealed against as invalid by 92 out of 
140 commissioners of streets; and after 
that appeal, which had been published in 
the local newspapers, together with an as- 
sertion of the illegality of the rate, it 
would be next to impossible to induce the 
people of Manchester to pay it until the 
question was decided. There was another 
reason why they refused to pay the rate, 
as attempted to be levied by the commis- 
sioners of streets under the old system, 
which was in itself a sufficient explanation 
of their objection, if no other existed. The 
commissioners proceeded to levy 1s. 6d. 
in the pound, while for the same purposes, 
under the charter, the levy was not more 
than ls, ld. in the pound. While the 
validity of the rate levied under the charter 
was in question, he thought, unless the 
bill before the House was passed, that 
great danger to person and property would 
accrue in Manchester. Nothing but the 
perfect consciousness of that danger, and 
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the impossibility of finding any other re- | 
medy, could have induced him by sup- | 
porting the measure, to abandon for a} 
moment those principles of self-govern- | 
ment which he had always professed. 
Lord G Somerset was much obliged to 
the hon. Member for informing the House 
of the exact state of the case as regarded 
Manchester, for, up to that moment, he 
had not been aware of the immediate ne- 
cessiiy of the measure for that borough. 
He was, therefore, a convert to the bill; 
and, being so, he was very glad that it, 
had not been made a supplementary mea- 
sure to assist the corporation. He could 
not help feeling some slight degree of 
surprise, however, at the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Salford, in supporting | 
the bill before the House aud opposing | 
the Birmingham Police Bill, which went | 
on the same principle. It was quite clear, | 
however, from what had been stated, that | 
there was no power in the corporation of | 
Manchester to raise the police-rate until | 
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a privilege should be taken away. No- 
thing had happened to justify this harsh 
treatment of the corporation of Birming- 
ham. The noble Lord had stated it was 


‘not his intention to make this the founda- 


tion of a measure for ultimately establish- 
ing a police force throughout the country, 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State. Ife would not dispute the asser- 


‘tion of the noble Lord, but there were 


certain facts to show the existence of 
such an intention in some quarters. 
In the first place there was the Report 


of the Commissioners appointed to make 
| inquiries into the state ofthe constabulary, 
| which recommended the establishment of 
|a police force throughout the country, 


under the authority of the Secretary of 
State. He warned the people of this 
country to be on their guard against the 
introduction of such a system, which would 
destroy the liberties of the country. This, 
then, was a bill extending the metropolitan 
police force into five counties. They 


the question as to the validity of the| knew the people would not stand the in- 
charter had been legally decided; and, | troduction of the police all at once, but 
therefore, that there could be no police- | the introduction of it was steadily pro- 








rate until that took place. Believing that | 
such a state of things should not be per- 
mitted at the present time, he was how | 
ready to support the principle of the bill, | 
reserving to himself the right of altering | 
some clauses in committee. 
Bill read a second time, 





BrrmincuaM Ponice.] Lord J. Rus- | 
sell moved the Order of the Day for going | 
into Committee on the Birmingham Police | 
Bill, (No. 2.) 

Mr. W. Williams said, he was so strongly 
opposed to this measure, that he should 
move that it be committed on that day | 
three months, The first bill which was 
introduced gave the town-council the 
entire management of their police, and no 
objection was made to that bill, except to 
the grant of 10,000/., which he considered 
altogether unnecessary. The withdrawal 
of that bill, and introduction of the pre- 
sent, which vested the power entirely in 
the Secretary of State, proclaimed that 
the magistrates, the town-council, and 
the inhabitants of Birmingham, were not 
competent for the purposes of self-govern- 
ment. It took from them the power of 
taxing themselves for their local govern- 
ment; the power of maintaining a police 
for the protection of their property. No 
reason had been shown why so important 





gressing. Next, they had endeavoured to 
introduce the police into the city of Lon- 
don. A measure had been proposed 
which would virtually have introduced the 
metropolitan police into London. There 
had next been a measure to raise 10,0002. 
for a sort of roving police, liable to be 
sent to any part of the country at a 
moment's notice. If they acted as they 
had at Birmingham, the noble Lord would 
succeed better in creating than suppressing 
disturbances. When these bills were 
agreed to, why the metropolitan police 
system would pervade a fourth part nearly 
of the population of England. What did 
these things indicate? That it was in- 
tended to carry the system through the 
whole country. The corporations of En- 
gland would practically be deprived of 
the management of the police. He was 
glad that the city of London had come 
forward against these bills relative to Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Bolton. They 
had resisted the measure which was in- 
tended to deprive them of an authority 
they had enjoyed for the last 700 years, 
and they did right to oppose the infliction 
of the same deprivation on others. He 
wished to draw the attention of the noble 
Lord to one important fact, that the two 
Members for Birmingham had declared 
that there was so great an antipathy in 
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the town against the measure, that the 
whole population, with the magistrates 
and council, would offer it every oppo- 
sition. How then could the noble Lord 
expect to make his bill efficiently operate? 
The noble Lord had, on several occasions, 
evinced a readiness to follow the advice of 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth. Now that right hon. Baronet 
had been very desirous, when he intro- 


duced the metropolitan police system, to | 


extend it to the city of London, and had 
desisted from the attempt only on account 
of the opposition it met with, feeling that 
he never could expect to make it efficient, 
if it were so decidedly opposed by the 
population among whom the system was 
to work. The noble Lord should follow 
the example of the right bon. Baronet in 
this respect, and pay that respect to the 
people of Birmingham to which their in- 
telligence justly entitled them. He ought 
not to force on this measure in opposition 
to their wishes. If the peace were to be 
effectually to be preserved, it must be by a 
police acceptavle generally to the people. 
Without taking up the time of the House 


any further, he would move that the bill | 


be committed this day three months, 
Mr.T'. Attwood seconded the amend- 
ment. He hoped the noble Lord would 
now consent to withdraw the bill. He 
had received a letter this day from the 
town clerk of Birmingham, informing him 
that a petition had been presented to the 
council earnestly praying them, if this bill 
passed into a Jaw, to terminate its oper- 
ation as soon as the law gave them power 
—or as soon as it was decided that the 
law gave them power to levy the rates for 
their own police. But the council had 
rejected the petition, on the ground that 
it was unworthy of them, as men and En- 
glishmen, to have anything to do with 
this bill. They were grave, and respect- 
able men—very few of them had been 
members of the Political Union, therefore 
they were entitled to the noble Lord’s re- 
spect. The first bill was constitutional 
and reasonable; this was unconstitutional 
and arbitrary—the first step towards driv- 
ing in the wedge for the French gens d’ar- 
merie. The people of Birmingham would 
never submit to it; if they did, now that 
the noble Lord was in his weakness, they 
could never expect to resist it when he was 
in his strength, which, if he were in at all 
this time two years, he would possess, 
The masses of the people were not disposed 
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to encourage fires—God forbid!—but they 
were generally discontented. Sorry he 
was to find the noble Lord in such a mea- 
sure as this, deserting his high principles, 
and dishonouring his great name. If the 
noble Lord would not restore his first bill, 
he would advise him to retire from his situ- 
ation. There were plenty of Gentlemen 
opposite who would gladly replace him, 
and who were his equals in ability. Let 
him retire while he had something yet 
remaining of his deservedly high character, 
unless he were prepared to leave the peo- 
ple of Birmingham to themselves—at least 
with the aid of the military—of whom the 
noble Lord had given them plenty; a 
force which, though unconstitutional, was 
efficient, and somewhat capable of guiding 
the people of England, who respected them 
for their courage, and admired them for 
their glorious achievements and martial 
enthusiasm. But the gendarmerie system 
was un-English; the word “ police ” was 
not in our language; we only had * peace 
officers” and constables; and the noble 
Lord would have done well to limit his 
interference to the giving power to increase 
the numbers of these—there was ample 
provision for their support. The Court 
Leet have certainly—like that House— 
wofully deteriorated from its original in- 
tention, but though a clique, self electing, 
they had never done anything wrong; they 
were all Birmingham men, and respectable 
in their character. If the noble Lord 
wished for a police force, why did he not 
apply to the Court Leet rather than press 
forward this measure of centralization? He 
would warn the noble Lord, if he proceeded 
with this bill, he would never get back 
the money advanced. Nor would he 
venture to take the soldiers out of Bir- 
mingham. The very Tories whose advice 
he had adopted, would beg of him to let 
the soldiers remain. The police themselves 
would be subjected to all manner of oblo- 
quy and insult. The town of Birmingham 
was now quiet; the law had resumed its 
course, and such being the case, he hoped 
the noble Lord would pause and reconsider 
before he carried the judgments passed at 
Warwick into execution; he hoped he 
would ponder well hefore he suffered the 
extrem penalties of the law to be put in 
force. He appealed to the noble Lord as 
aman of humanity on the subject; he 
knew he was such, for although he 
loathed his (the noble Lord’s) police, yet as 
a man of humanity, and as a man of gens 
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tlemanly and generous feeling he admired | 
and respected him. He hoped the noble 
Lord would reconsider the subject, and 
withdraw this bill. If he did not, he should 
adopt the same course respecting this bill 
as he had given notice of on the Manches- 
ter Bill—he should move as an amend- 
ment in committee, that the following pro- 
viso be inserted :-— 

“* Provided always, that when the authority 
of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation of 
Birmingham shall be ascertained by due course 
of law, and it shall be shown they possess the 
legal right of levying rates, that from that 
time the authority of this Act shall cease and 
determine.” 


Mr. C. Buller wished to impress on the 
hon. Gentleman the impolicy of dividing 
the House at this stage, because it gave an 
air of factious opposition to a proceeding 
which had hitherto been conducted on 
high and constitutional grounds. The 
House had decided in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He pzoposed, therefore, 
to take the sense of the House as to the | 
propriety of keeping the appointment in | 
the hands of the town-council. He also 
wished to direct the attention of the noble 
Lord to the proposal of the hon. Member | 
for Birmingham—that the bill should not | 
go further than the reasons assigned—and 
that, when any corporation should be 
established in Birmingham, things should 
be allowed to return to the ordinary course, | 
and the town should be allowed to be 
governed by the local authorities. He 
would also take the opinion of the House | 
as to the propriety of taking the authority 
out of the hands of the corporation. 





Mr. Scholefield was afraid he should | 


disappoint the wishes of many of his con- 
stituents, whose feelings were very strongly 
against the bill. The noble Lord had satis- 
fied some of his scruples ; and if he would | 
adopt the suggestion of his hon. Col- 
league, that would remove an additional 
objection. He felt, in common with many 
of his Friends, that it would be dangerous 
to press this matter, without doing some- 
thing to assuage the feelings of the peo- 
ple. When a petition was proposed in the 
town-council on this subject, it was 
rejected, on the grounds that they would 
not, in any shape, recognise a measure so 
insulting; they felt it was an infringement 
of the liberties of the people. Their oppo- 
sition to it was national, although they felt 
it as a local attack upon them, that they 


{Auc. 9} 


| Bruges, W. H. L. 
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duction of this system, and that at the 
suggestion of persons who had always 
opposed the enfranchisement of Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. Wakley suggested, that the noble 
Lord should go into committee, pro formd, 
and on Monday introduce a clause limiting 
the duration of the bill. 

Lord John Russell had already said, 
that he did not wish the powers granted 
by this bill to be continued longer than 
the decision of the case now litigated. But 
it was not so easy as the hon. Member for 
Finsbury supposed to draw a clause on the 
subject, for other matters were disputed 
before the Queen’s Bench beside the power 
of levying a rate; besides, it was doubt- 
ful, whether there might not be an appeal 
from the decision of that court to the Ex- 
chequer Chamber and House of Lords. 
He saw no reason why they should not go 
into committee, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

House in Committes. 

On the first clause, 

Mr. C. Buller moved an amendment to 
the effect, that the town-council should 
have the power of appointing a commis- 
sioner of the police instead of her Majesty. 
He was not so furiously opposed to cen- 
tralization as some Members. On the 
contrary, he thought that centralization 
was a part of civilization ; but self-govern- 
ment should be also kept up as an in- 
herent right under our Constitution, 

Mr. Aétwood seconded the amendment. 

The Committee divided on the original 
question: — Ayes 63; Noes 20: Majo- 
rity 43. 

List of the Ayes. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Hawkes, T. 
Hill, Lord A. M. C, 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn. SirJ. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Kemble, H. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Paget, F. 
Parker, J. 


Parker, R. T. 


A’Court, Captain 
Adam, Admiral 
Baring, F. T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blennerhassett, A. 
Bramston, T. W 


Bryan, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chapman, A. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Cowper, hon. W, F, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Divett, F. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Ellis, J. 

Filmer, Sir E, 
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Philips, M. Stock, Dr. 
Phillpotts, J. Surrey, Earl of 

Price, Sir R. Thomson, rt. hn. C, P. 
Pryme, G. Troubridge, Sir FE. T. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. Waddington, H.S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. Wilbraham, G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel Wilmot, Sir J. E, 
Russell, Lord J. Wood, G. W. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. Yates, J. A. 

Stanley, hon. E. J. TELLERS. 
Stanley, hon, W.O. Seymour, Lord 
Steuart, R. O’Ferrall, M. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Currie, T. 

D’ Israeli, B. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, \. 
Fielden. J. 
Finch, F. 
Hawes, B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Humphery, J. 


Lushington, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stewart, J. 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N, A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Wakley, T. 


TELLERS. 
Buller, C. 
Williams, W. 


Clause agreed to, as were the remaining 


clauses. 
House resumed. 


Merroporis Improvements BI. L. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved | 
the third reading of this bill. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. Hawes objected that the title of | 


the bill was not accurate, as it excluded 
Lambeth, which was part of the metro- 
polis, and the inhabitants paid their pro- | 
portion to the coal dutics, Ue did not | 
wish for any specific improvement, but he | 
suggested, that the Commissioners of | 
Woods and Forests should have power, if | 
they should think fit on a survey, to apply | 
a portion of funds in their hands to the 
improvement of Lambeth. He would, 
therefore, move, that certain words should 
be added to the preamble. 

Mr. Clay said, that it was not the in- 
tention of the committee to vest any 
power of surveying and carrying out any 
alterations or improvements not recom- 
mended by the committee. There were 
many improvements in Lambeth and 
Westminster which were most desirable; 
the improvements of Westminster, were 
brought before the committee by one of 
the Members for that city, but the com- 
mittee, after long consideration, decided 
that those mentioned in the preamble were 
most important. In the report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners last year there 
was a very important report from Dr. 


| recess, 
completing those 
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Southwood Smith, as to the health of the 
metropolis, and from that report, it ap- 
peared, that out of a population of 851,229 
persons in the twenty unions of the metro- 
polis, there were 5,692 cases of typhus 
fever, or six-tenths, more than one-half 
per cent, of the population; whilst in the 
Whitechapel union, one of the twenty 
unions, where the population was 64,000, 

there were 1,505 cases of typhus fever, or 
five times more than the proportion of the 
other unions, And all this was traced 
principally to the want of drains. He 
trusted, therefore, that the iubabitants of 
the metropolis would consent to such light 
taxation as would effect this great object. 

Mr, Alderman Humphery wished, that 
the hon. Gentleman had referred to Dr. 
Smith’s report as to Lambeth; if he had, 
he would have found as great evil from 
fever; and he did think that the preamble 
should be enlarged, for a street might be 
made on the Southwark side of the river, 
from Westminster-bridge to London- 
bridge, for less than 50,0002. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he should object to the proposed 
amendment. In the first place, the bill 
before the House was not for the purpose 
of effecting the contemplated improve- 
ments, but only for the purpose of giving to 
the commissioners of Woods and Forests 
the means of ascertaining, during the 
what would be the expense of 
improvements, and it 
would be for Parliament to determine next 
year whether those improvements ought or 
ought not to take place. The present bill 
ihad been unanimously recommended by 
the committee, which was not a packed 
committee, and he was the only Member 
of Government on it. The improvement 
in Lambeth, he was realy to admit, was 
of great importance to the whole metro- 
polis. But he was not going to discuss 
the merits of these different plans, but to 
carry out the objects of the committee, 
which he was most anxious to effect. 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Hawes formally moved the inser- 
tion of words as he had proposed. 

Mr. Hume asked if there was sufficient 
money out of the 200,000/. to effect this 
additional improvement ; for, if there was, 
he would support the amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that, from their present information, 
it appeared that there would be no sur- 
plus. 
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Mr. Alderman Humphery thought, that 
if the improvements recommended by the 
committee were properly managed, there 
would be a surplus, and that surplus, 
whatever it was, he wished to secure for 
Lambeth and Southwark. 

The House divided on the insertion of 
the words proposed by Mr. Hawes :— 
Ayes 8; Noes 34: Majority 26. 


List of the Aves. 


Vigors, N. A. 
Yates, J. A, 


Attwood, T. 
D’ Israeli, B. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, W. 
Hinde, J. Hf. 
Hodgson, R. 


TELLERS. 
Ifawes, B. 


Ilumphery, J. 
List of the Nors. 


Barnard, EK. G. 
Bernal, R. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Chapman, A. 
Clay, W. 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Darby, G. 
Donkin, Sir R. 8. 
Ellis, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jervis, S. 
Lushington, C. 


Bill passed. 


Lushington. rt. hn. S. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 

Price, Sir R. 

Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Smith, R. V. 
Troubridge, Sir E, T, 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Colonel T, 


TELLERS, 
Baring, I’. T. 
Hume, J, 


Srave-Trape Suppression Bixt.]} 
Viscount Palmerston moved the suspen- 
sion of the Standing Orders on this bill. 

The motion having been assented to, 
the Bill was read a second time, and went 
through a committee. 

On the motion for bringing up the re- 
port, 

Sir Thomas Fremantle hoped the no- 
ble Viscount would state to the House the 
grounds on which this motion for the sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders was made. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he had 
entered into the grounds upon which he in- 
tended to make his motion on the previ- 
ous evening at very considerable length, 
but he would repeat them ina very few 
words for the satisfaction of the hon. Ba- 
ronet. He understood that the ground 
of the rejection of the former bill arose 
from a misconception on the part of the 
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House of Lords as to the form of the pro- 
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ceedings. That objection had since been 
removed by steps which had been taken, 
and he, therefore, hoped, that their Lord- 
ships would consent to adopt this mea- 
sure. The orders to the commanders of 
cruisers that were necessary, in order to 
put a stop to the slave-trade, could not 
be exccuted by them, unless they were 
protected by a bill of this description. 
The bill protected the commanders of 
such vessels from all vexatious suits in 
courts of justice; gave the Admiralty 
Court a right to adjudicate upon the ves- 
sels seized ; defined what sort of equip- 
ment constituted a slave-vessel ; and gave 
to the Admiralty and Vice - Admiralty 
Courts a right to deal with vessels taken 
while engaged in the Slave-trade, but ha- 
ving no nationality, in the same manuer as 
if they were British vessels. He hoped, 
that the House of Lords, who, he was sure 
were most anxious to put down the Slave- 
trade, would ecncur in this bill, which 
was absolutely necessary, in order, that 
their wishes might be carried into effect. 
The Report received. 
Bill to be engrossed. 


Progress or Pupric Business. ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the Order of the Day for a Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe rose to submit to the 
House the resolutions of which he had 
given notice. The House having recently 
consented to place at the disposal of her 
Majesty the means necessary for increas- 
ing the military force of the country, he 
thought, they as the representatives of the 
people, owed it to the distressed millions 
of this country, from whose pockets those 
means were collected, to do something 
more than merely vote money and agree 
to measures of coercion. I[t was also due 
to them to admit that their manifold 
grievances were not altogether unfounded, 
and that there were many just causes of 
the late and existing discontent, which 
coercion alone, would not put an end 
to, but which ought to be met by a dispo- 
sition to redress. It might be very easy 
for hon. Members in that House — it 
might be very easy for those who were 
basking in the sunshine of a Court—it 
might be very easy for those who were 
enjoying all the blessings of affluence and 
prosperity, to blame the people for their 
impatience and unreasonableness; and it 
was also very easy to attribute thedis- 
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turbed state of the country to the exorbi- 
tant demands made by the working classes 
—but if that House would look a little 
into their own conduct with respect to the 
practical grievances of the people, they 
would, as honest and impartial men, be 
compelled to admit that they were not 
altogether exempt from blame, asregarded 
the condition in which the country unfor- 
tunately was at present. He readily ad- 
mitted that many of the charges and alle- 
gations in the resolutions which he was 
about to move might be extremely disa- 
greeable and very painful to many hon. 
Members of that House; but, at the same 
time, if they were true, assuredly, in the 

resent state of the public mind, the 
a ought not to shrink from admitting 
their justice. He would not be so vain 
and presumptuous as to imagine that when 
her Majesty terminated the Session of 
Parliament, and when the Speaker was 
called upon by the Crown to explain, in 
the name of the Commons of England, the 
manner in which the Session had been oc- 
cupied, they would find in his resolutions 
anything that would lead them to solve 
what appeared to him to be a most perplex- 
ing question ; but he could not help think- 
ing, that when hon. Members met their 
constituents on those different occasions— 
dinners, meetings and the like, that were 
apt to occur during the recess — when 
hon. Members were expected to give 
an account of their proceedings, if they 
took a bill of fare for their dinner, they 
would find it a complete answer to those 
inconvenient and disagreeable interroga- 
tories with which hon. Members were often 
at such a time assailed. And here let 
him warn the House, that it would not be 
sufficient for them on this occasion to put 
one of their cold, chilling, contemptuous 
negatives on these resolutions. If they 
could not be refuted, they ought to be 
adopted. He was not going at that late 
hour to enter at any length into these re- 
solutions ; but he challenged them to deny 
the truth of the most important statements 
they embodied. For instance, could it be 
denied that, in the course of the present 
Session, that House had refused to remove 
the restrictions on foreign trade, and espe- 
cially upon the trade in corn, could it be 
denied that, while enforcing the new poor 
law, they had told the poor that the object 
of the measure was to compel them to rely 
on their own resources, at the same time 
that, after they had toiled from sunrise to 
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sunset, they desired to carry the produce of 
their labour to a cheaper market, the Legis- 
lature refused to allow them to do so, by in- 
terposing an exorbitant restrictive tax? To 
do this, at the same time that you told them 
they must rely on their own resources, was 
a heartless mockery; it was adding insult 
to injury. Could it be denied, that mea- 
sures for securing a cheaper and more ex- 
peditious administration of justice —mea- 
sures that were promised at the commence- 
ment of the Session-—had been abandoned, 
while the salaries of justices had been 
augmented? In the very first clause of 
the Queen’s speech at the commencement 
of the Session, the attention of Parliament 
was called to the necessity for introducing 
such measures as would render justice 
cheap and accessible to all. Had not 
those measures been abandoned ? Yet the 
votes of the last few days were in evidence, 
that the salaries of judges had been re- 
cently augmented. Another grievance, 
that of church-rates, did it not remain un- 
redressed? Was a_ settlement of the 
church-rate question any nearer now than 
it was nine years ago, when the Whigs 
first came into office? Some few years 
ago there was a vast expenditure of vir- 
tuous indignation from hon. Gentlemen who 
now occupied the Guvernment benches ; 
yet at this very hour there were victims 
expiring in gaols because of the non-pay- 
ment of church-rates. Another pretext 
for increasing the number of troops was 
the existing state of Canada. It was said 
that the condition of that colony was such, 
that a considerable increase to the army 
was imperatively called for; and, at the 
same time, a promise of settlement of the 
affairs of the colony was made. The aug- 
mentation of troops had taken place, but 
there had been no settlement; and the 
last accounts from the colony showed that 
they were in a state of despair on account 
of the postponement of the settlement. 
From his own personal observation of 
affairs in that colony in December last, he 
could state, that wealthy and influential 
inhabitants of Canada were then in the 
expectation that Parliament would have 
immediately met, in order to examine into 
their grievances, and apply a remedy. 
Parliament, however, did not meet until 
February, and what had they done since 
towards redeeming the grievances of which 
the Canadians complained? Nothing. 


Public Business. 


Report had it, that his right hon. Friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade. was 
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going to try his hand at a settlement of 
the affairs of Canada. He did not know 
whether the report were true or not; but 
if it were, he would recommend his right 
hon. Friend to make haste, otherwise on 
his arrival on the other side of the Atlantic, 
he might find no colony to govern. He 
might also refer to the motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny, as re- 
garded household suffrage; and to the 
motion of the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Preston, on the 10/. household fran- 
chise in counties; or even to what took 
place on the first day of the Session, when 
he (Mr. Duncombe) moved an amendment 
on the Address, to the effect, that, as the 
House very well knew, reform had disap- 
pointed the expectations of the people, 
and calling upon the House to proceed to 
the consideration of the subject, with a 
view to fully carry out the objects of the 
reform Act,—how was that motion met ? 
By an observation, that such a course 
was a very inconvenient one, There was 
no want, in that address, of empty com- 
pliments to the Crown. When, again, the 
Irish vote of confidence was brought for- 
ward, the House was ready enough to vote 
compliments to themselves and the Go- 
vernment, to induce them to vote com- 
pliments to them; but the expediency of 
granting further reforms to the people was 
denied. Yet such reforms would produce 
contentment, and secure the permanent 
welfare of the country. Then, with regard 
to the question of vote by ballot, all knew 
that the ballot was denied when asked for 
during the present Session; yet on all 
hands hon. Members were ready to admit 
that corruption and intimidation were rife 
in every part of the country. What hope, 
he asked, could the people entertain that 
this House would ever grant them any re- 
dress of their political and social griev- 
ances? Every vote of this long tedious, 
and unsatisfactory Session, had given them 
reason to complain; and, unfortunately, 
nothing had occurred to afford reason to 
indulge the hope, that in a future Session 
anything would really be done for the 
people. Was it, then, surprising that the 
people should have been dissatistied? It 
was not, however, yet too late for them to 
confess their errors. If they agreed to 
these resolutions, they would give universal 
satisfaction to the people of England. 
Much of the existing discontent would be 
removed; the loss of many lives during 
the coming winter would probably be 
VOL. Le {sevice 3 
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saved. At all events, by adopting them, 
a guarantee would be given to the people 
that the next Session would not pass 
away unprofitably, as had been the case 
with the present Session; that the course 
and spirit of legislation would in future be 
changed; that the manifold grievances of 
the people would be fairly and cordially 
investigated, and a reasonable hope af- 
forded, that, in the course of next Session, 
these grievances would be generously r2- 
dressed. The hon. Member, in conclusion, 
moved the following Resolutions :— 


Public Business. 


‘© 1, That in agreeing to provide the means 
for an increase of her Majesty’s military forces, 
called for by the Executive Government at an 
unusual time, and under peculiar circum. 
stances, it is the duty of this House to de- 
clare— 

*¢ 2. That the troubled state of the country 
arises from causes which the application of 


| repressive means, against large classes of her 


Majesty’s subjects, will not remove 

“ 3. That the existing discontents are, in no 
small degree, to be attributed to the neglect 
of Parliament, in not taking measures for the 
improvement of the social and political condt- 
tion of the people. 

“4, That, in particular, in the present Ses- 
sion, Parliament has refused to remove restrie- 
tions on the foreign trade of the country, espe. 
cially the trade in corn; thereby liniting te 
demand for English labour, and diminishing 
its remuneration, while the cost of subsistence 
is increased ; and the new Poor-law is enforced, 
with the view ot teaching the people to rely on 
their own resources, by the same Legislature 
which prevents the poor from exchanging 
their labour for the cheaper food of foreign 
countries. 

“© 5, That the measures promised at the 
commencement of this Session, for rendering 
justice cheap and accessible to all. have been 
abandoned, while the salaries of judges and 
magistrates have been augmented. 

“ 6. That the grievance of church rates re- 
mains unredressed. 

“7. That for a national education a very 
small and inadequate provision has heen 
made, while the military and naval expenditure 
had been greatly augmented. 

“8. That any necessity for an increase of 
the army is mainly occasioned by the disturbe 
ances in Canada, and that, until a satisfactory 
arrangement of the affairs of that colony be 
effected, the relief of the people of this country 
from the expense of its military occupation is 
not to be looked for; notwithstanding which, 
the Session has passed away without any 
attempt by Parliament to effect such sete 
tlement. 

“9. That the prayers of the people for fur. 
ther reform have been disregarded. 

“10. That protection to the elector, in the 
free exercise of the suffrage, was denied, by 
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the rejection of the motion to establish voting 
by ballot. 

“11, That this louse has not only refused | 
to grant any extension of electoral privileges, 
but even to take into consideration the prayers 
of upwards of a million of her Majesty’s sub- | 
jects, who solicited attention to their claim of 
franchise. | 

“12. That no hope has been held out to | 
the people that, at any future time, Parliament | 
will grant redress of their social and political | 
grievances. 

‘© 13, That until the spirit and course of 
legislation in the Imperial Parliament be | 
changed, and proper regard had to the welfare 
and wishes of the whole people, instead of the | 
interests of predominant classes, no security 
from the recurrence of such disturbances as 
the Government now demands the aid of 
Parliament to repress, can be reasonably 
expected.” 








Lord John Russell said, considering the | 
length of these resolutions, the hon. Mem- | 
ber had certainly not made a long speech | 
in support of them; and as the hon. Gen- | 
tleman had not thought it necessary to 
enter into detail on the subject, he did 
not think it necessary to take a different 
course. The main gist of these resolu- 
tions seemed to be, to call on that House 
to resolve, that if a different policy had 
been pursued as to certain measures, the 
existing discontents would not have pre- 
vailed to the same extent, and the appli- 
cation of repressive means would not have 
been required. One fact was quite clear, 
that those who were most discontented, and 
whose prayer the House had refused to 
take into consideration, had been them- 
selves the most opposed to those very 
measures which the hon. Gentleman had 
declared were necessary in order to satisfy 
them. First, as regarded the Corn-laws. 
He had been in favour of taking that sub- 
ject into consideration, and of the House 
resolving itself into committee on the ques- 
tion ; and if there had been at the time a 
very general opinion expressed on the part 
of the people against the continuance of 
the Corn-laws, he thought it not at allim- 
probable that the motion might have been 
attended with success. But so far fiom 
that being the case, one of the most pro- 
minent points insisted upon by those who 
had so petitioned Parliament at their pub- 
lic meetings, was a determined opposition 
to repeal the Corn-laws, and they endea- 
voured to prevent petitions for repeal from 
coming to the House. The usual sup- 
porters of the Corn-laws, in fact, considered 
that they had achieved a great triumph 
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when they received the support of those 
who called upon the House to consent 
to a reform in the representation of the 
people. Similar occurrences took place 
with regard to the question of the ballot. 

e had seen many arguments against the 
ballot very strongly put, but none more 
vehement than those with which he had met 
in the Chartist newspapers. They warned 
the House against adopting the ballot. 
Nothing, they said, was more likely to pros 
mote discontent, and increase the dissatise 
faction of the people, as they would then 
have no chance whatever of attaining their 
rights, and would lose that degree of con- 
troul which they now had. So much for 
two of the measures which the hon. 
Member declared would, if agreed to, 
diminish the discontent of the people. 
With regard to the Corn-law question, 
he must say, that the hon. Gentleman 
had put the question somewhat invi- 
diously as affected the whole House. 
The hon. Member had also somewhat invi- 


_diously mixed up the Corn-law with the 


Poor-law. Hesaid that the poor were told 
to subsist upon their own resources, at 
the same time that they were prevented 
from purchasing their corn as cheaply as 
they elsewhere could purchase it. This 
must entirely depend on the view taken by 
hon. Members individually of that ques- 
tion. Ifhon, Gentlemen agreed with the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, then, un- 
doubtedly, they would be very wrong to 
attempt to force the Corn-law on the peo- 
ple. But how stood the facts as regarded 
the operation of the Corn-laws upon the 
poor? Why, it was said, that a large 
portion of the people — the agricultural 
labourers having mostly large families—so 
far from being aided by a repeal of the 
Corn-law, would be thrown out of employ 
ment and prevented from maintaining their 
families. He did not say, that was cor- 
rect, but it was most harsh and invidious 
to impute to the House that it dealt self- 
ishly with the people in not repealing the 
Corn-laws. The hon. Member also com- 
plained of the measures for rendering 
justice cheap and accessible having been 
abandoned. But the hon. Member 
seemed to forget, that every Session mea- 
sures were obliged to be deferred for con- 
sideration to a future Session, when it was 
found to be impossible to carry them 
through. The mere circumstance of these 
bills having been deferred, did not prove, 
that Parliament had any hostility to ren- 
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dering justice cheap and accessible to all. | 
Undoubtedly, the grievance of church- 
rates still remained unredressed, but it 
was a question on which there was a great 
division of opinion in that House, and it 
was one which Parliament would still have 
to consider. Nor could he agree in the | 
eleventh of these resolutions, that no hope 
was held out of a redress of social and 
political grievances at any future time. 
During the present Session he was sure, 
that no question that had been mooted 
had been discussed in any other spirit 
than with reference to its tendency to do 
away with social and political evils. As 
regarded many of those measures, there 
were, no doubt, great party differences, 
but on the other hand, when the House 
became satisfied, that any particular mea- 
sure would be conducive to the removal 
of social and political grievances, there 
was no difficulty in passing such a mea- 
sure. If any measures of the kind were 
proposed, he would be very glad to sup- 
port them if he approved of them; but, 
at the same time, he would oppose them 
if he did not think them calculated for the 
good of the community. He would him- 
self be ready at any time to bring for- 
ward any measures for the redress of poli- 
tical and social grievances, as he had 
already from time to time done. Looking 
at the acts of the Government during the 
last ten years, he really did not think in- 
difference could be fairly charged against 
the Goverument. To assert that the Go- 
vernment had set their faces against all 
reform, was to commit a great injustice. 
The hon. Gentleman asserted that the 
House had refused to listen to the prayers 
of a million of her Majesty’s subjects, but 
this was scarcely a fair mode of stating 
the case. The real question was, whether 
the House should adopt universal sutirage, 
annual Parliaments, and vote by ballot, 
and abolish all property qualifications for 
Members of Parliament. Those were the 
demands of the petitioners, and he had 
never heard those who advocated thei: 
prayer, state that they would be contented 
with any but the full measure of their de- 
mands. They never adopted any disguise | 
as regarded their views. Nothing less | 
than the full amount of their demand 
would satisfy them. To those demands 
he was opposed, and, therefore, he had 
voted against the petition. ‘They surely 
could not complain that he had deceived 
them in the vote which he gave on that 
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occasion, But, assuredly, if hon. Members 
had voted for that petition, and had after- 
wards come down to the House with pro- 
positions that did not go so far as the 
prayer of the petition, they would have 
more irritated the petitioners and have 
given just cause to more discontent than 
the refusal to receive the petition had oc- 
casioned. It might be thought the pro- 
positions of the Chartists were beneficial 
in themselves—they might possibly have 
a prospect of veing proposed and carried ; 
but this he felt, that persons who armed 
themselves to take away the property of 
others even to the extent of assaulting the 
Officers of the law, would by no means be 
satisfied with less than a change of places 
in society—that they would take the pro- 
perty of those who had property, and con- 
fiscate it to their own leaders; and he be- 
lieved the object of those leaders was to 
yet possession of as much property as 
they could, while they deluded the people 
by holding out great advantages to them, 
and to enrich themselves by spoliation, 
robbery, and depredation. That was his 
belief as regarded the Chartists, and, 
therefore, he thought it much fairer, when 
the subject of the petition was before the 
House, to deciare his opinion that the 
greater portion of them were deluded than 
to support the prayer of their petition. 
With respect to the various points con- 
tained in the resolutions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, there was no doubt that there were 
times when certain measures were more 
peculiarly pressing on the attention of 
Parliament, for the remedying of some 
great grievances, and there were ‘indoubt- 
ediv other times, when, together with the 
consideration of such measures, you must 
take measures to support the authority of 
the law and of the Government, and to 
maintain the institutions of the country. 
It was his conviction, in the course of the 
present year, that it was incumbent on 
him to take measures to maintain the au- 
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| thority of the Government both at home 
,and abroad. 


The hon. Gentleman had 
made it part of his charge that the 
Government had maintained the au- 


| thority of the Crown in Canada without 


having at the same time introduced any 
measure for the settlement of the differ- 
ences that gave rise to the necessity for so 
doing. Why, some persons of very high 
authority, thought, that Government had 
proceeded too quickly to the settlement 
of the affairs of Canada. But the hon. 
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Gentleman forgot that even if a measure 
for the union of the two colonies had been 
carried, or any other measure for the set- 
tlement of the question, Government would 
have not the less required, both for this 
and the next year, sufficient military force 
to repress the disturbances in Canada. 
For, to suppose that, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, you could at once not only satisfy, 
be it remembered, one discontented party, 
but restore to harmony the two contend- 
ing parties in Canada, and that, too, with- 
out the aid of a military power, was a no- 
tion too chimerical to be for a moment 
entertained. Taking, then, the whole ar- 
guments into consideration, he entirely 
disagreed with the hon. Gentleman’s re- 
solutions. It was quite clear that the in- 
tention of the hon. Member was not so 
much to get the consent of that House to 
them, as to place on record censure both 
ov the Government and the House. He 
did not feel that either the House or the 
Government were liable to the censure 
which the hon. Member proposed to cast 
upon them, and he should, therefore, cer- 


tainly vote for going at once into the. 


business of the evening, and against the 
resolutions. 

Mr. Wakley saw nothing in the resolu- 
tions open to the objections of the noble 
Lord. Upon this subject he should re- 
gard himself as one of the most cowardly 
of mankind if he did not, in the face of 
the House and the country, declare that 
he considered the conduct of that House 
as infinitely worse than that of her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers, and there was no ground | 


whatever to justify the House in the course 
that it had pursued. The Ministers had 


every temptation to do wrong ~ they met | 


with every encouragement from the House 
in their bad proceedings, and they hardly 
met with support in their good measures. 
He did not think, therefore, that his hon. 
colleague would have been justified in plac- 
ing the censure entirely on the Government. 
He did not believe that the people would 
get better treatment from a Parliament, 
constituted like the present, than they got 
this Session. He felt satisfied that it was 
not in the nature of the House, constituted 
as it was, to pass any great legislative 
measures for the benefit of the country. 
Hon. Members almost seemed disposed to 
treat the people like a set of untameable 
wild beasts. They seemed ever desirous 
that the liberties of the people should be 
abridged, Was it then to be expected 
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that the great bulk of the community could 
be satisfied? The people would only be 
worthy of being scourged if they were not 
dissatisfied until they attained the objects 
essential to their well being, and until the 
evils to which they were now exposed 
were redressed, He trusted until this was 
done that they would continue to feel 
some discontent and cause uneasiness. He 
trusted that they would not allow the two 
Houses of Parliament to rest on beds of 
roses while they were exposed to so much 
oppression and injustice. That House 
was constituted to attend to the interests 
of the great mass of the people, and not 
merely to uphold the privileges of any 
particular class. The noble Lord had 
complained of the length of the resolu- 
tions, and of the shortness of his hon. 
Colleague's speech; but he thought that 
if matters were changed, and the resolu- 
tions had been shorter and the speech 
longer, the noble Lord would not have 
been better pleased. He had prescribed 





only three powders to the noble Lord last 
year, but the noble Lord was equally dis- 
satisfied now when his hon. Friend gave 
| him twelve. On this subject, therefore, it 
was a matter of considerable difficulty to 
please the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
| said, that the success of measures that 
would have been found beneficial had 
‘been impeded by the Chartists, who had 
_come forward and excited such a strong 
feeling in the country, and he added, that 
_if different conduct had been pursued, it 
would have led to a different result. But 
what was the fact; the people had long 
‘petitioned for the ballot, short Parlia- 
ments, and an extension of the suffrage ; 
but they had not got one cf them, nor 
did there appear any disposition on the 
part of the House to concede them. What 
right, then, had the noble Lord to suppose 
that the people would have succeeded in 
| getting a repeal of the Corn-laws from 
| that House; and above all when he had 
| said, with respect to the Reform Bill, that 
the framers of it had intended by it to 
‘give the landed interest a predominance 
in that House? [Lord John Russell—* No, 
no!"} At any rate, the noble Lord said, 
last year that he knew that that would be 
the effect of some of its provisions; and 
this was still worse, because it was a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘The people came to 
that House and said, that they wished to 
be put on a footing with the inhabitants 
‘of foreign nations with respect to obtain- 
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But their prayers were 
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directed to the great landed proprietors of | 


England, who had such a powerful in- 
terest in keeping up the Corn-laws. These 
great monopolists, however, decided in 
their own case, and were judge and jury 
in the cause in which they were interested. 
Unless, therefore, the screw was put on 
them pretty tightly, was it to be supposed 
that they would yield? But was it to be 
supposed that hon. Gentlemen were so 
blinded to their own interests, that they 
would hold by the monopoly they enjoyed 
until the commerce of the country de- 
clined at such a rapid rate, that the re- 
medy would come too late. Every person 
who reflected on the subject must know 


and feel, that whatever might have been | 
the effect of the Corn-laws in past times, | 


their tendency was to ruin the commerce 
of the country ; and that, therefore, they 
must cause the greatest mischief to the 
community ; for if they were continued, it 
was impossible 
could maintain the struggle on such terms 
with foreign nations. Was it either just 
or reasonable that the landed interests 
should derive advantages from a mono- 
poly at the expense of all the rest of the 
community ? 


that our manufacturers | 


They had succeeded in | 


many instances in deluding the farmers | 


into the belief that the repeal of the Corn- 


laws would be followed by the rise of) 


English agriculture. He believed that a 


number of the landed aristocracy never | 


went into the country without going to 
some farm-house or other, and making a 
speech of that kind. They were very fond 
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were repealed. He was as convinced as 
he could be of anything, that this country 
must inevitably sink in the scale of na- 
tions, if the Corn-laws were not repealed. 
The House refused to sanction the motion 
of his hon. Friend to go into Committee, to 
take the Corn-laws into consideration, with 
the view of altering them, but he trusted 
that the demand would become loud and 
general for their total repeal ; for he was 
of opinion, that there should be no pro- 
tecting duty, and no restriction on the 
importation of food, but that it should 
come to every man as freely as the air he 
breathed. It should be recollected, that 
foreigners, as well as ourselves, possessed 
energy and intelligence, and they pos- 
sessed all the means of manufacture, in 
an equal degree in this country; and was 
it to be expected, that we could run the 
race of competition in manufactures, with 
a millstone around our necks? It was 
most astonishing to him to see how quiet 
the people of this country were, under 
such a grievous injustice. He was sorry 
that there had been found people in this 
country, who had been alluded to, who 
could be so much in error, as to draw the 
attention of the working-classes from this 
important subject. He admitted that 
there might be some difficulty in making 
generally intelligible, or carrying into 
effect, a measure involving complicated 
theories, but he thought that it was almost 
obvious, that the greatest good would re- 
sult to the working-classes from the repeal 
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of the Corn-laws, He was sure, if public 


on such occasions, of describing the farm- | 


ers as most intelligent men; but, when 
an appeal was made to that House, to 
enable the farmers to exercise their free 
judgment in the selection of their repre- 
sentatives, they were the most strenuous 
opponents of the proposition, and on no 
consideration would they consent to the 
measure by which the farmer could exer- 
cise his franchise freely, and according to 
his inclination, They always said, that it 
would be un-English, and a mode of 
voting that would be disgraceful to an 
honest person. The fact was, that the 
nation had been cajoled and deluded into 
a state of quiescence, which should not be 
allowed to exist. He said quiescence, for 
if the people were alive to their true in- 
terests, the landed aristocracy and that 
House, never should be allowed to have 
an hour's peace, until the Corn-laws 


| 


attention was directed to the subject, that 
these laws would not last three years 
longer. It might be supposed, that while 
the Corn-laws thus oppressed the people, 
they were to a considerable degree relieved 
from taxation, and that landed property 
was heavily taxed. But that was not the 
case at all. Every article that the poor 
man consumed, with the exception of 
water, was taxed heavily, while the 
richer classes were almost entirely exempt 
from taxation. The amount of the malt- 
tax in a single year, was 4,500,000/., and 
all this was derived from the working and 
middle classes. He believed that the 
people never would be content, until pro- 
perty was taxed. If the House would 
not repeal the Corn-laws, lie trusted some 
means would be devised of raising and 
levying a tax upon property, and he 
hoped that there would be an effective 
agitation for this purpose, and h at thus 
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on the shoulders of the aristocracy. They 
had constant demands made on them to 
afford relief to the agricultural classes, but 
they had too great influence already, and 
the whole system of legislation in this 
country, was in their favour, while it 
pressed most unjustly on the commercial 
and manufacturing classes of the nation. 
It was said that manufacturers had pro- 
tecting duties in this country; true, but 
the manufacturers said, let the Corn-laws 
be repealed, and you may take off all 
those protecting taxes, He would con- 
clude with entreating the noble Lord to 
promise before the Session closed, if he 
could do so with any regard to his sense 
of duty, that something should be done 
next Session— that he would hold out some 
expectation that some little thing would 
be done next year, on which the hopes of 
the people might rest during the vacation. 
He would not name or specify what should 
be done, but he trusted that the noble 
Lord would indicate in the House, that 
attempts would be made to do something 
for the people next Session. Tle should 
be very ungrateful if he did not thank the 
noble Lord for what be had done with re- 
spect to the post-office. It was a very 
great thing for the public, and he was 
sure that they would be grateful for it, but 
he feared that the working-classes would 
not feel the immediate benefit of it. He 
felt this, because he knew that they were 
too distressed, in consequence of the 
pressure of the Corn-laws, and were too 
much oppressed to be enabled to indulge 
in correspondence. It was not a pleasure 
to those classes to send accounts of their 
distresses and sufferings to their relatives 

but let the Legislature give them a freer 
scope, and a greater power to act—make 
them more comfortable, and then their 
imaginations would soar into the regions 
of delight, and they would freely corres- 
pond with their friends. He, however, 
thanked the noble Lord for this boon, and 
he was sure that it would be productive 
of the greatest benefit to the community, 
which would feel grateful for it. He 
trusted, however, that the noble Lord 
would turn his attention to the situation 
of the working classes, and see whether 
something could not be done to relieve 
their condition. The people of this 
country were neither disloyal, discon- 
tented, nor sanguinary, and would not 
endanger either life or property; but they 
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at least, some burdens would be placed 


justice. 
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had been exposed to the most cruel suffer- 
ings, and only required to be treated with 
He knew that a great deal of 
dissatisfaction prevailed, and this would 
continue until every essential wrong was 
redressed : he would not encourage vio- 
lence, but he trusted the people would 
continue to demand justice, until their 


just grounds of complaint were removed. 


Mr. 7. Attwood perfectly agreed in all 
that had been said by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, and only regretted 
ihat the other hon. Member for Finsbury, 
had made his resolutions so long. The 
discontent that prevailed amongst the 
working-classes, arose from the want of 
employment. or low wages, or both. It 
happened that when the people of Eng- 
land had full wages, they only got half 
work ; and when they had full work, they 
only received half wages. There must, 
therefore, be something vicious in the 
state of society, to lead to such a result. 
There must be some great organic disease 
of the body politic. The noble Lord had 
addressed the House very much in the 
tone ofa very excellent man who had been 
his predecessor 1 in that House as the re- 
presentative of ‘the Government, who on 
one occasion said, in reply toa complaint 
of distress, that he was surprised to hear 
any person make such an observation in 
that happy land, as he had never heard 
of it before. This was Lord Spencer, who 
complained that any one should assert 
there was distress in that happy land. 
This reminded him again of an old lady, 
who was sitting down to an excellent din- 
ner during the riots of the Luddites, and 
who exclaimed, ‘* How can people do so 
in this happy country, where God Almighty 
provides such plenty.” Persons who had 
large incomes in the funds, or held mort 
gages, were always exclaiming that Eng- 
land was the envy of surrounding nations, 
and the admiration of the world. It 
might be so to these mortgagees and 
money-mongers; but it was not so to the 
suffering labouring population. He would 
remind the House of what had brought 
the monied aristocracy into the powerful 
situation which they filled. He was sure, 
that the noble Lord, from his appearance, 
knew what he was about to say. About 
twenty years ago, this monied aristocracy, 
by means of a legal quibble, got this great 
advantage to themselves, and they be- 
haved like Nicholas of Russia. They did 
not, like Alexander, fix the metallic 
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standard at five shillings in the pound, nor 
do what the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth should have done, fix the standard 
at ten shillings, but, unhappily, they went 
back to the ancient standard. They, by 
some hocus pocus, persuaded the Legisla- 
ture to change the paper money of ten 
shillings in the pound, to the old stan- 
dard of gold. They could not at first 
persuade the landed interest to consent to 
this, but they succeeded at last by giving 
them the Corn-laws, and then they were 
allowed the money law they required. 
They said, we will shut out all foreign 
corn, and see how we shall all prosper, 
for you will keep up your rents, and we 
shall keep up our dividends. A member 
of the aristocracy told him a short time 
ago, that things would not go right in this 
country, until the merchants were driven 
back into the city [oh, oh !]. He dared 
say that was an aristocratic cheer, and he 
must observe, that he wished his hon. 
Friends behind him, would behave as well 
as his hon. Friends, or opponents, in 
front, for he found that he constantly met 
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certainly this was the effect he produced. 
In spite of that, however, he should sup- 
port the resolutions proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman near him, because they were 
clear, and distinct, and true, and because 
he thought it important the House should 
admit them to be so; because he thought 
the proceedings of the House were not 
worthy of the purposes for which it was 
assembled; and because he thought that 
its first great step towards repentance was 
to admit its sin. There might be some 
persous who thought that the course which 
the Legislature had taken was the right 
course, and it was well that the British 
public should know what legislation was 
thusthought right; but he, forone,thought 
that the course which had been pursued 
in the House—he said it without casting 
any reflection on the Government, or any 
particular portion of the House—but he 
certainly thought that, as a general result, 
the course which had been pursued had a 
tendency not to raise, but greatly to lower 
the House in the estimation of the coun- 
try, a result which every right-thinking 
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with better treatment from his political | and patriotic mind could not but regard 


opponents, than from his political friends, | as a most serious evil. 


Hie thought there 


The peer and the baron had laid their | was something in the mode of legislating 
heads together, and driven the weakest to |—something in the nature of the legisla- 


the wall, making the labourer suffer in his 


} 
{ 


{ 


tion itself—both what had been done, and 


wages, while they divided all the benefits| what had been left undone, which was 


between themselves. 
was the disease under which the country 
laboured, and until this was relieved, no 
coercion would repress the discontent of 
the working-classes. He hoped, that 
amid the many dangers which threatened 
the country, the noble Lord would hold 
out some expectation to the people, that 
he would next Session introduce some 
measure, by which they might earn fair 
wages for fair work. 

Mr. Villiers said, there was considerable 
analogy between the course taken by the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last and that 
of the Chartists at their public meetings. 
The hon. Gentleman was always repeating 
the opinion that he received more favour 
at the hands of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
than from Members of his own side of the 
House. The fact was, that there was 
something so singular in the matter and 
so eccentric in the manner of the hon. 
Gentleman, that he contrived to throw 
discredit and ridicule on almost every 
question he touched upon in the House, 
He did not say, of course, that this was 
intended by the hon. Gentleman, but most 





Grinding poverty | calculated to produce this most undesira- 


ble effect, and he considered it well to 
have this review of the conduct of the 
House drawn out and presented to the 
House and to the country, that it might be 
seen what were the omissions which had 
to be remedied. ‘There were only two 
ways in which they could allay the dis- 
contents of the country, and restore its 
confidence in that House. The first was 
for the present House to legislate for the 
people as it ought to legislate for them ; 
or that there should be included such a 
sufficient number of the people in the con- 
stituencies who were stated to be repre- 
sented in the House, that on the people 
might be justly cast the blame, if the 
legislation of the House was bad. He 
thought it highly doubtful whether the 
first of these objects could be thoroughly 
carried out in the present constitution of 
the House, under the existing franchise, 
and mode of exercising it, which gave the 
aristocratic interests a great preponderance 
over national interests. At present he 
believed that all the sinister, all the sec- 
tional interests were represented in the 
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House, but not the national interests. It 
was this neglect of the national interests 
that occasioned the national discontent. 
For the security of the country it was 
necessary that the middle and working 
classes should be satisfied with the legis- 
lation of Parliament. He believed, indeed, 
that it was only the lowest and most ig- 
norant of the people that talked of violence 
against property, and he believed that their 
violent and criminal intentions, as ex- 
pressed at public meetings, need be treated 
with no other feeling than entire disregard, 
and the absence of all apprehension, if 
the classes immediately above them were 
not discontented; but there was much 
cause for alarm when it was considered 
that these classes, too, were dissatisfied. 
He trusted these resolutions would be 
agreed to, in order that the country might 
derive some hope for the future, from the 
admission which the House would thus 
make, that all had not been done which 
ought to have been done. 

Mr. Warburton would support the reso- 
lutions most cordially. ‘Fhey went nearly 
on the same grounds which he himself took 
in opposing the extension of the standing 
army. The discontents which prevailed 
were not confined tothe lowest or most ig- 
norant classes. There was a large number 
of st-ady and thinking persons in the coun- 
try who had been the supporters of moderate 
reform from the time when the Whigs last 
came into power, and a very considerable 
portion of these were entirely dissatisfied 
with the course of legis!ation which that 
House had pursued. The noble Lord 
said, that it was the Chartists themselves 
who had interrupted the progress of the 
Corn-law question; but this was not be- 
cause they were in favour of the continu- 
ance of these laws, but because they con- 
sidered that to petition the House, in its 
present constitution, to abolish those laws, 
would be utterly useless. Looking to the 
non-progress of the measures brought in 
for the good of the people, the people had 
a right to conclude, that the constitution 
of the House was not what it ought to be. 
It was because of the finality principle, 
and of the discontent which it caused, 
alienating from the Government the affec- 
tions of the middle classes, the best sup- 
porters of order and the public peace, that 
violence had been supposed to exist. He 
hoped that principle would be abandoned, 
and that her Majesty’s Government would 
advance the cause of reform, If they 
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persisted in refusing to do so, some other 
Ministers must be found who would take 
a contrary course. 

Mr, D’Israeli said, that when the hon. 
Member for Birmingham ascribed the 
present condition of the country to the 
state of the currency, he thought he 
would find a more obvious cause in the 
systematic attacks which had been made 
since the Refcrm Bill upon the civil rights 
of England. Of late years, the Govern- 
ment of the country had been engaged in 
assailing the rights of the people, and the 
people had turned round with an instinct- 
ive spirit, and assailed the constitution of 
the realm. That he believed to be the 
real state of the country at the present 
moment. If hon. Gentlemen would only 
take a retrospective glance at what had 
passed during the last seven years, and 
see what the Government of this country 
had done in attacking the civil rights of 
the people, they would not be surprised 
at the effect which had been produced. 
Within the last seven years they had at- 
tacked the Church ; they had totally re- 
volutionized the parochial jurisdiction of 
the country—that most ancient jurisdic- 
tion, an institution bringing much finer 
and nearer relations between the people 
than any political institution they could 
boast of; they had attacked the ancient 
police of the country; they had attacked 
the old local administration of justice, 
and confiscated the ancient patrimony of 
the people. They had attacked trial by 


jury, and had destroyed old corporations. 


He should like to know what could create 
discontent throughout the country, if con- 
duct such as that would not. Every pub- 
lic sedition, that had spread, had always 
originated from an attack upon the civil 
rights of the people. Generally speaking, 
sections of the aristocracy had taken ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and placed 
themselves at the head of the people in 
the political movement. It was a most 
remarkable fact, however, that in the 
present instance there was no portion of 
the aristocracy whatever connected with 
the movement of the people; and yet 
there was a deep and a wide spread or- 
ganization, What might be the cause of 
that, it was the duty of the House to in- 
quire. The noble Lord was not only a 
political student, but an eminent historian. 
The noble Lord, it seemed, had discovered 
the cause of sedition. Far be it from him 
to cope with the noble Lord in endeavour- 
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ing to trace the pedigree of sedition; but 
he readily confessed, that he felt disposed 
to trace it to a higher source than Mr. 
Oastler. Yet true it was, that the noble 
Lord had traced it to the single efforts of 
that now celebrated personage. When 
the noble Lord ascribed the present dis- 
content to the agitation which had taken 
place upon the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
he quite forgot the support and the means 
by which the Reform Bill had been car- 
ried. So far from the outbreak in Bir- 
mingham, for instance, being attributable 
to that agitation, every one who was at 
all acquainted with Birmingham, knew, 
that it was a subject which had produced 
less effect in that town than almost any 
other which had become matter of public 
discussion. There was a time, as they 
were all aware—namely, after the Reform 
Bill had passed that House—when they 
were told 200,000 men were to march 
from Birmingham, to assist the decision 
of the other House of Parliament. That 
was before Mr. Oastler’s time. Well, it 
seemed that this great body militant were 
now about to arrive to assist the noble 
Lord in his decision; in what spirit the 
noble Lord would receive them, it was 
not for him to project. But when the 
noble Lord ascribed the present disturb- 
ances to a few demagogues, and to an 
Act passed more recently than the Re- 
form Bill, he ought first to remember, 
that his predecessor had received a depu- 
tation from Birmingham, headed by a tri- 
coloured flag. The noble Lord regarded 
the Chartists of Evgland, as if they were 
the first body of men who had appealed 
to physical force, and as if physical force 
had not previously hastened many a man 
into place and power. With that idea, 
the noble Lord called upon all parties in 
that House to adhere together, and to in- 
vest the Government with fresh and in- 
vigorating powers. He talked as if the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
never appealed to the support of 500,000 
fighting men. That, he must suppose, 
was an appeal on the part of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, to the intellect, the 
vigour, and the moral energy of his coun- 
try. The people of this country, had, 
in fact, been debauched by agitation, 
which it had been the interest of a par- 
ticular party to encourage. He did not 
mean to say, that that morbid feeling 
alone, would have produced the present 
result. But when those men who assisted 
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in carrying on a great revolution, found, 
that the change had only effected a sys- 
tematic attack upon their rights — sur. 
prised at the result, they turned round 
upon their instigators, used the very 
weapons with which they had armed 
them, and had recourse to the arts and 
devices which they had taught them. 
They might depend upon it, that they 
had not that hold upon the mind of the 
people which would enable them to arrest 
their course whenever they pleased. It 
might not be flattering to their self-com- 
placency to say, but it nevertheless must 
not be forgotten, that they were the 
youngest representative assembly in the 
world. They were younger even than the 
Chamber of Deputies in France. They 
bore the ancient title, it was true, of the 
House of Commons, but they had no pre- 
scriptive right to it. They could not ap- 
peal to what Lord Bacon styled “ reverend 
antiquity.” Instead of cultivating the af- 
fections of the people, and exciting their 
respect for antiquity which they naturally 
admired, they were perpetually taking 
away their rights, and disturbing the 
foundation of everything ancient in the 
nation. Formerly they were supported 
by an overwhelming majority of that 
House. What had since reduced the 
constitution of the country to a state of 
political paralysis, for that was the state 
which it was in at present? Who could 
deny, that all that could now be said of 
the once celebratecl constitution of Eng- 
land, which certainly had been the pride 
of Englishmen, and which he believed 
had also been the admiration of Europe, 
was, that it was a system of polity under 
which the Sovereign could do no wrong, 
and the Government no right? The 
paralyzed state of the constitution was 
owing, as had been confessed by the hon. 
Member for Bridport himself, to the 
weakness of the Government, who he 
contended should either make larger con- 
cessions, or allow themselves to be dis- 
placed. A beneficial change from the 
present state of things, could only be 
effected by a strong Government. Whe- 
ther Chartists required an agrarian re- 
public~—whether Whigs required place 
—or Tories power, one thing was 
certain, that the country required a 
Government. Unless they had a Go. 
vernment which could pass measures 
—a Government in nature, not in name 
(for who could pretend that the noble Lord 
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and his colleagues were a Government— 
what did they govern, or what did they 
administer ?)—they could not expect the 
people to return to tranquillity. He was 
not ascribing this state of things to the 
personal faults of the noble Lord and his 
colleagues, but to the faults of their party. 
That state of things was the necessary con- 
sequences of a party which was opposed 
to the national institutions of the country. 
He did not so much accuse the Ministers 
of the Crown of attacking the institutions 
of the country, as of attacking the habits, 
manners, prejudices, and feelings of the 
people. Not a week passed in which some 
bill was not produced which outraged the 
prejudices of the nation. It was with 
views like these that he looked upon the 
present discontents, and it was with a 
mind occupied by reflections of this nature, 
that he considered them to be much more 
serious than his hon. Friends seemed dis- 
posed to admit. He was rendered the 
more alive to these dangers from seeing 
that the discontented portion of the people 
were without leaders. If a man of great 
and commanding abilities, of subtle mind, 
and of loose principles, appeared to stand 
forward as the instructor and the guide of 
the popular party, much of the existing 
discontent might be imputed to the influ- 
ence of personal character ; and when such 
a man disappeared, the great causes of 
popular commotion generally disappeared 
with him. The absence of this species of 
chief it was, which rendered the present 
feelings and sentiments manifested by the 
people in many parts of the country so 
much the more fearful, which imparted to 
them evidence of being in a far more in- 
flamed state than if led on by an individual. 
A great portion of those who might be 
included amongst the discontented, were 
not men who could be reckoned on the 
fingers as those might, who had signed 
what was called the National Petition. 
There could be no doubt that a great sec- 
tion of the country—some three or four 
millions of the people—were under the 
influence of great discontent, and Parlia- 
ment was about to prorogue, under circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary that 
Parliament should be assembled. They 
had done nothing since they were called 
together. They had entered upon the 
business of the Session under circum- 
stances of alarming colonial disturbance, 


and now they were on the point of sepa- 


tating, the whole nation was disaffected, 
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Mr. Ewart thought, that the hon, 
Member, in his stock of grievances, might 
have omitted the abolition of the ancient 
constabulary, who had gone to their politi- 
cal grave—the brethren of Dogberry and 
Verges. With one part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech he agreed, and that was, it 
was desirable to have a strong government 
—that it must be a government strong, 
not by coercion, by having enlisted in its 
favour the affections of the people. He 
deeply deplored that one of the character- 
istics of these times should be a division 
betwecn the friends of a sound and rational 
reform. He regretted that the middle 
class of Reformers should be unhappily at 
variance with the more popular class, who 
seemed recently to have run wild—sever- 
ing their connexion with those who might 
have guided them, He could not but 
lament, what seemed to be approaching, 
an isolation between the different parties, 
in which the extremes of wild liberalism 
drawing off on one side, and the high aris- 
tocracy on the other, the middle classes 
would be left alone. But he trusted that 
this would not be lasting, and that the 
spread of education would teach those who 
were disposed to violence, that it was not 
by a sanguinary movement that they could 
attain their end, but by a steady progress, 
founded on claims of substantial justice. 
Whatever wildness and enthusiasm might 
prevail, he believed there was some injus- 
tice at the bottom of it all; and where 
that was an ingredient in the condition of 
society, there could be no content. The real 
cause of discontent was the undue ascend- 
ancy of the landed interest, who had ex- 
clusive power in one House of Parliament, 
and a predominance in the other. He, 
for his own part, abjured violence, and 
hoped for improvements through the de- 
termination and energy of the really liberal 
part of the community. Believing the 
motion of his hon. Friend to be in accord- 
ance with these principles, he would give 
it his cordial support. 

Sir H. Verney expressed his belief that 
the present disturbances had arisen entirely 
from the increase in the population not 
having been followed up by an adequate 
increase in that moraland religious instruc- 
tion which the people ought to receive. 
These alone were the means by which 
peace and tranquillity could be obtained ; 
and it was well known that in the disturbed 
districts sufficient moral and religious in- 
struction were not afforded to the people, 
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He hoped, therefore, that the number of 
churches and chapels would be multiplied 
in the manufacturing districts, and that 
proper schools, for the education of all 
children, whether in connexion with the 
Established Church or Dissenters, would 
be established by the Government with as 
little loss of time as possible. 

Mr. Hume rose amidst loud cries of 
“Divide.” He thought that the hon. 
Baronet had misrepresented the cause 


Navigation of 


was one between the aristocracy and the 
democracy. The laws were made by the 
aristocracy, and what was the conse- 
quence?’ Why, that they oppressed the 
poor, and favoured the rich. In this coun- 
try it might be said that industry was un- 
protected and oppressed, and sure he was, 
that unless they gave the people a larger 
share in the representation than they now 
had, discontent must continue. 

Mr.}V. Stanley said, that he believed the 
present disturbances were owing to the 
conduct of certain parties in that House in 
connexion with certain other parties out of 
it. These parties pressed for alterations in 
the constitution which it would be neither 
wise nor safe to make, and it was because 
they were unable to attain their object 
that they set the people against the laws. 
This was the true way in which to account 
for the present state of discontent which 
existed, 

The House divided on the original 
motion: Ayes 51; Noes 29: Majority 
22. 

List of the Ayts. 
Adam, Admiral Macaulay, T. B. 
Baring, F. T. Mildmay, PV. St. J. 
Berkeley, hon. C. Morpeth, Viscount 
Bernal, R. Palmer, C. F. 
Broadley, H. Palmerston, Viscount 
Campbell, Sir J. Parker, R. T. 
Chichester, J. P. B. Parnell, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Dalmeney, Lord Pigot, D. R. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. Praed, W. P. 
Douglas, Sir C. FE. Price, Sir R. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. Pryme, G. 
Gordon, R. Rice, rt. hon. T. S, 
Henniker, Lord Rolfe, Sir R. M. 


Hinde, J. H. Rumbold, C. E. 
Hobhouse, right hon. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sir J. Russell, Lord J. 


Hodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K; 

Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Lushington, rt, hn, S, 


Rutherfurd, rt. hn, A. 
Seymour, Lord 

Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Smith, R. V. 

Stanley, hon. W, O. 
Steuart, R, 
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Wood, Colonel 
Worsley, Lord 


Thomson, rt. hn. C. P, 
Thompson, Alderman 
Verney, Sir Il. 
Waddington, I. S. 
Wood, C. Stanley, E. J. 
Wood, G. W. Parker, J. 


List of the NOEs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Bridgeman, If. 


Brotherton, J. 


TELLERS, 


Jervis, S. 
Lushington, C. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
©’Connell, M. J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 


Easthope, J. 


Fielden, J. 
Finch, F. 
Law es, B. 
Hector, C.. 


J. 
Hill, Lord A. M. C, 


Hindley, C. TELLERS. 
Hollond, R. Duncombe, hon. W. 
Hutt, W. Hume, J. 


House in Committee of Ways and Means, 
The annual votes were agreed to, the 
House resumed and adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 12, 1839. 


Minutes.} Bills. Read a first time :—Soap Duties; Me- 
tropolis Improvements ; Stage Carriages; Bastardy.— 
Read a second time :—Assaults (Ireland) ; Constabulary 
Force; Admiralty Court; Slave-Trade Treaties, 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Stanhope, from Vestry- 
men of Marylebone, and Inhabitants of Yeovil, for the 
Total Repeal of the New Poor-law Act; from Electors, 
and Rate-payers of the Metropolis, against the Poor-law 
Commission Continuance Bill; and from Inhabitants of 
Yeovil, against a Rural Police. 


NaviGaTION oF THE SHAnwnon.] 
House in Committee on the Shannon Navi- 
gation Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough thought that little 
effect would be produced by the bill upon 
the market of labour in Ireland, as not 
more than 80,000/. a year would be ex- 
pended. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
while the public works would be bene- 
ficial, from the employment which they 
would afford as far as they went, there 
could be little doubt but that they would 
give rise to a great number of other un- 
dertakings, not under the control of the 
Government, and thus produce indirectly, 
a great additional demand for labour. 

Viscount Duncannon wished to make an 
observation, with reference to a question 
put to him on a former evening, upon the 
subject of a new commission having been 
appointed to superintend these works, 
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A noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Lyndhurst) had, on a former evening, read 
part of a letter, from which he inferred 
that this new commission was not in con- 
formity with the recommendations of Sir 
J. Burgoyne. He would read to the 
House passages from letters of Sir J. Bur- 
goyne, showing that his suggestions could 
not have been carried into effect without 
the appointment of a new commission. 
The noble Lord proceeded to read the pas- 
sages to which he referred, and which con- 
firmed his statement. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
it was entirely in consequence of the ad- 
vice of Colonel Burgoyne that a separate 
commission had been appointed to dis- 
charge the functions which were to be per- 
formed under the present bill. ‘T'o impose 
these additional functions on the Board of 
Works would be extremely injudicious, for 
that board had too much to do already. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he would not 
oppose the bill, if the noble Viscount 
would assure him that Colonel Burgoyne 
would be one of the commissioners under 
the bill, that there would be but one paid 
commissioner, and the only other officer 
a paid secretary. 

Viscount Duncannon assured the noble 
and learned Baron that this would be the 
case, and that no expense would be in- 
curred for an office, inasmuch as an apart- 
ment would be provided for the use of 
the commissioners under the roof of the 
Custom-house. 

House resumed ; Bill reported. 


Metropotiran Porice Covurts.] 
Upon the Order of the Day for the House 
to resolve itself into Committee on the 
Metropolitan Police Courts Bill being 
moved, 

Lord Brougham objected to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, as conferring an 
entirely new jurisdiction upon the police 
magistrates. He alluded to the power 
which it was proposed by the bill to con- 
cede to them of trying parties on charges 
of what was described as petty theft, with- 
out the intervention of either a grand or 
petit jury, and of either inflicting a fine 
to the extent of 5/., or sending the parties 
to prison for three months, with or without 
hard labour. Their Lordships never could 
pass this bill. He further objected to the 
17th clause, which gave new powers to 
the Secretary of State to regulate the 
whole administration of the Jaw in these 
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prisons, without being at all subject tothe 
supervision of the judges. The 27th sec- 
tion was also most objectionable, which 
subjected any man, in whose house goods 
might be deposited without his knowledge, 
to be treated as a receiver of stolen goods. 
Was not this almost incredible? Nobody 
ever heard of so monstrous a law. He 
had objections to the other provisions of 
the bill, and he would certainly take the 
sense of the House upon them. 

Viscount Duncannon observed, that with 
respect to the power given by the bill to 
the Secretary of State to remove police 
magistrates, he could only say that he be- 
lieved, both in the report of the committee 
of this and the other House of Parliament, 
it was considered that some alteration was 
necessary to adapt the police-offices and 
police magistrates to the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. Therefore it was, that power was 
now proposed to be given to the Secretary 
of State to remove the whole of those 
magistrates on superannuations. It was 
only by some clause of this description 
that superannuations could be given, for 
under the present law there was no power 
to grant superannuations. It could not be 
supposed that the Secretary of State would, 
on his responsibility, remove the whole of 
the present magistrates. It was only in- 
tended to remove some of them, and to 
appoint others of a different class,—bar- 
risters, with salaries of 1,200/. per annum, 
an amount which could not be considered 
too much, when it is remembered, that 
their labours would be much increased, 
and still further increased by the Small 
Debts Bill, under which it was contem- 
plated they should sit as judges, and which 
would be brought in next Session. With 
regard to expense, this bill enacted, that 
there should be only two, instead of three 
magistrates, at each police-office; and, 
therefore, if the number of police-offices re- 
mained the same, the proposed additional 
salary would not increase the present ex~- 
pense ; but, owing to the increased popu- 
lation, it was proposed to add new dis- 
tricts, such as Kensington and Hackney, 
and thus increase the number of offices; 
in that case, of course, the expense would 
be greater than at present. On the sub- 
ject of the alteration of the criminal juris- 
diction of these magistrates, he was not 
able to enter into a discussion with his 
noble and learned Friend, and he must, 
therefore, leave that objection to be an. 
swered by his noble and learned Friend on 
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the woolsack. He would only repeat, that 
the bill was founded on the reports of two 
committees of the House of Commons, 
and, he believed, of one Committee of this 
House. 

Lord Brougham wished to know if there 
had been any communication with the 
learned judges on the subject of the sum- 
mary powers given to justices by this bill ? 
Such communication ought to have been 
had. At all events, there was no need to 
pass this bill at present; it would be better 
to continue the old law, and have the 
question open until next Session. 

Viscount Duncunnon said, that the old 
law would not be sufficient, because the 
Metropolis Police Bill, which had passed, 
completely altered the jurisdiction of the 
police magistrates. In support of the 
summary powers proposed to be given by 
the 25th clause, he would read an extract 
from a letter of an intelligent and able 
police magistrate, who said, that if the 
summary jurisdiction in the 25th clause 
was rejected or withdrawn, every petty 
case must be sent to the Central Criminal 
Court for trial. This would lead to a 
general outcry, for he ventured to predict, 
such was the increase of population, and, 
consequently, of petty offences, that there 
would be not less than 1,250 cases for trial 
every session. 

House in Committee. 

Lord Brougham said, his first objection 
was tothe whole of the third clause. He 
must repeat, that the bill ought to have 
been brought in last year, for if the House 
of Commons had this Session voted money 
without the assent of the other branches | 
of the constitution, or done any other act , 
which called for a dissolution, the prero- 
gative of the Crown in that respect could | 
not have been exercised, because at that 
instant all the police-offices would have 
been shut up atonce. This second clause 
authorized the appointment of 27 magis- 
trates—the old ones to be got rid of by 
retiring pensions—and he could almost, 
from the quickness with which the clause 
had passed in the other House, tell the 
very persons that would be named. 

The Lord Chancellor remarked, that at 
present the police magistrates held their 
offices during the pleasure of the Crown, 
and might at any time be dismissed alto- 
gether; that, however, was a course which 
no responsible Minister would wish to ad- 
vise, and, therefore, the object was to get 
rid of officers, no longer fit to perform the 
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active duties of police magistrates, by giv- 
ing them retiring pensions, and to secure 
active officers on the vacancies so created. 
The retiring pensions proposed by the 
third clause were not large; they were not 
to exceed two-thirds of the present salary, 
and it might be less; but if the clause 
was struck out altogether, the police 
magistrates at present in office must either 
be continued in office, whether fit or unfit, 
or they might be removed without any 
means of subsistence at all. This was a 
hardship to which they ought not to be 
subjected. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, it was clear to 
him, from the phraseology of the clause, 
that much more was meant to be done 
than his noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site (the Lord Chancellor) contemplated. 
The framer of the bill evidently considered 
that, if it passed, these police magistrates 
would, ipso facto, be at once out of office, 
and that the Secretary of State might 
make a selection of as many of them as 
he thought fit, and complete the number 
of 27 from others,as he chose. That was 
the scheme and plan of the bill. Now, con- 
sidering the time at which the bill had come 
up from the other House, was it not reason- 
able to ask to continue for another year the 
present system, which could be done by 
leaving out all the clauses but the first? The 
present magistrates might, under this 
clause, all resign on their retiring pen- 
sions ; so that, if he pushed the point to 
the extreme, he might say the clause 


i would lay an additional charge of upwards 
| of 27,0001. per annum upon the public, 


The Lord Chancellor thought, there 
was no danger of their all resigning on 
two thirds only of what they now received. 
He had always found that parties entitled 
to retiring pensions did not resign quite 
soon enough. 

Lord Lyndhurst differed from his noble 
and learned Friend. These magistrates 
were confined from ten o’clock to four in 
the discharge of laborious duties, and if he 
was in that situation he certainly should 
get rid of the duty, and take two-thirds 
salary. 

Viscount Duncannon remarked that they 
could not do that without the consent of 
the Secretary of State. 

Lord Lyndhurst replied, that might be 
the case, but still he contended, that the 
existing system ought to be continued un- 
til next Session. If this bill really was 
founded upon the reports of the Commit 
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tee of this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, it ought to have been brought for- 
ward at an earlier period, so that its pro- 
visions might have been compared with 
those reports, and the evidence on which 
they were founded. 

Lord Brougham: When the money was 
voted by the House of Commons, 600 
Members, at least, had gone away; in 
fact, it was voted by a House which hardly 
existed but by a bare quorum. If their 
Lordships consented to pass this bill, they 
could never complain of the lateness of the 
period at which any bills may be brought 
up. 

Viscount Duncannon said the bill had 
been a long time before the other House, 
and he never remembered any bill to have 
undergone more discussion. 

Lord Brougham: I beg my _ noble 
Friend's pardon. The bill got into com- 
mittee in the other House only a fortnight 
since, and it was then discussed. The 
state of the House at that discussion was 
shown by the divisions upon it, which 
consisted of ten or fifteen to thirty Mem- 
bers. 

The Committee divided on the third 
clause :—Contents 34; Not-contents 33: 
Majority 1. 


List of the Conrents. 


DUKES. Melbourne 
Argyll Mountford. 
Richmond LORDS. 
Somerset. The Lord Chancellor 
MARQUESSES. Barham 
Conyngham Colborne 
Lansdowne De Ireyne 
Normanby. Dinorben 
FARLS. Foley 
Clarendon Gardner 
Devon Holland 
Ilchester Lilford 
Leitrim Methuen 
Minto Plunkett 
Morley Seaford 
Uxbridge. Stafford 
VISCOUNTS. Stanley 
Duncannon Sudeley. 
Falkland BISHOP. 
Lismore Peterborough 
List of the Nor-ConrTents. 
DUKE. Bathurst 
Wellington. Beverley 
MARQUESSES, Liverpool 
Thomond Roden 
Ormonde. Wicklow 
EARLS. Rosslyn 
Abingdon Harrowby 
Galloway Verulam 
Hopetoun Beauchamp 
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Glengall Calthorpe 
Falmouth Redesdale 
Ripon. Ellenborough 
VISCOUNTS. Bexley 
Hawarden Fitzgerald 
Canterbury. Lyndhurst 
LORDS, Tenterden 
Colville Cowley 
Sondes Brougham 
Boston De L’Isle. 


Clause agreed to. 

On clause 25, giving summary jurisdic- 
tion in cases of felony, 

Lord Lyndhurst strongly objected to 
this clause, and thought it impossible that 
their Lordships would agree to it. It was 
surprising how men’s views had been re- 
cently let loose on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of justice. It was but in the 
last Session of Parliament that a liberal 
supporter of the Government in the other 
House introduced a bill to dispense with 
the mode of proceeding by grand juries, 
which had always been considered a great 
defence for her Majesty’s subjects ; and 
now, for the first time in the history of this 
country a clause was introduced into this 
bill to take away trial by jury in cases of 
felony—a thing never before attempted, 
not even in the worst times of the history 
of this country. Trial by jury was to be 
taken away, and the power of trying and 
convicting solely vested in an individual 
appointed by the Crown, and removable 
at the pleasure of the Crown. But this 
was not all; it was to be left to the magis- 
trate to say whether he would try the 
prisoner or not; therefore, they would 
open the door to delay and partiality, and 
every species of mischief by adopting this 
clause. Furthermore, the magistrate was 
not obliged to decide in the first instance, 
he might proceed to the very verge of 
conviction, and just previously to convic- 
tion he might say to the accused—* Your 
case is of such a description that I will not 
decide it.” And thus it would, after much 
delay, be sent to be tried in the ordinary 
manner. Such a combination of the vio- 
lation of every principle which had hitherto 
been held sacred in the administration of 
criminal justice, he was persuaded, had 
been never before united in any one clause 
of any one bill. Yet such a clause was 
thrust incidentally intoa police bill—a bill 
said to be founded ona report of a com- 
mittee of their Lordship’s House, but not 
following it in any one particular, and on 
a report of the committee of the other 
House, but not following it in any one 
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particular. He knew, that it was said in 
support of this clause that the principle 
was only to be applied to trifling matters ; 
but if the principle were once adopted, 
they would not be able to say where it 
would end, 
refer to a grave authority on this subject, 
whose opinions were correspondent with 
his own. He quoted from Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, one of the highest authorities 


Metropolitan 


that could be quoted, who said, speaking | 


of trial by jury :— 

“The liberties of England cannot but sub- 
sist so long as this palladium remains sacred 
and inviolate, not only from all open attacks 
(which none will be so hardy to make), but 


also from all secret machinations, which may | 


sap and undermine it, by introducing new and 
arbitrary methods of trial, by justices of the 
peace, commissioners of the revenue, and 
courts of conscience. And however conve- 
nient these may appear at first (as doubtless 
all arbitrary powers, well executed, are the 
most convenient), yet let it be again remem- 
bered, that delays and little inconveniencies in 
forms of justice are the price that all free na- 
tions must pay for their liberty in more sub- 
stantial matters; that these inroads upon this 
sacred bulwark of the nation are fundamentally 
opposite to the spirit of our constitution ; and 
that, though begun in trifles, the precedent may 


gradually increase and spread, to the utter | 


disuse of juries in questions of the most mo- 
mentous concern.” 

Upon that principle, he should propose 
the omission of the clause. 

The Earl of Devon said, that as under 
the present state of the law, persons 


might be committed to prison for four or | 


five months before trial, it would be an 
act of justice to them, to have their guilt 
or innocence decided at once, without 
waiting so long in gaol; and that as_per- 


sons might now be summarily convicted, 


even for going into a garden and pulling 
up a carrot, or for taking an apple, it 
would only be consistent with common 
sense, that summary jurisdiction should 
be given to magistrates in other trifling 
cases of theft. 

Lord Brougham said, this was a mon- 
strous proposition. For the first time 
since England had been England, was 
that House called upon to make a great 
change in the law—to give power to try 
felonies to a single magistrate, without a 
jury—a single justice of the peace ap. 
pointed by, and removable at, the plea- 
sure of the Crown. Why, even if it were 
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He would take the liberty to | 
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| was fitting to introduce it in this manner, 
and at this time—that was to say, in the 
| shape of a clause in a local act which the 
| Metropolitan Police Courts Bill certainly 
| would be if it passed, and at the end of a 

very long Session. He denied that his 
noble Friend who had just spoken, had 
made out any case at all to justify the 
change. It was true, that the Common 
Law Commissioners had recommended 
summary jurisdiction, but they confined 
it to cases of juvenile offenders, and they 
also limited the amount; but this clause 
was unlimited, for although, from the 
| words of the margin, it might be imagined 
to ‘extend only to petty thefts, the words 
of the clause were, ‘* Any chattel, money, 
or valuable security.” What would be 
the result of conviction? Not merely a 
penalty of 5l., or three months’ im- 
| prisonment, with hard labour, but suppo- 
sing he was charged before a single jus- 
i tice with taking a chattel worth 5,0002., 
| without going toa jury, that single jus- 
| tice might inflict not only the penalty of 
5L., but the value of the chattel, and 
| thus a man might be ruined by the single 
| justice, without being tried by his peers, 
_and stamped as a felon for the residue f 
his days. Was it not monstrous that 
|such a clause should be introduced into 
this bill, without that discussion which 
‘it would have undergone at an earlier 
| period of the Session in that House and 
elsewhere? But most probably indeed 
for the object of those who introduced it, 
had it been introduced experimentally, as 
part of the plan for totally altering the 
entire criminal law, and utterly abolishing 
trial by jury. Was ever mortal man so 
bewildered as his noble Friend, in trying 
to prove from Sir R. Peel’s bill, that there 
was some reason for thischange? Sir R. 
| Peel’s bill gave summary jurisdiction in 
‘eases of wilful trespass; but his noble 
Friend saw very little difference between 
felonies and trespasses. A line must be 
drawn somewhere, and it did not follow, 
when a line was drawn, that there were 
/not inside the line on both sides, great 
differences and degrees, and that there 
was not a substantial difference between a 
{felony and a trespass. But his noble 
| Friend contended, that because stealing 
‘apples in an orchard, was summarily 
|punishable by Sir R. Peel’s bill, there 
| was no reason why magistrates might not 
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fitting at all to introduce this extraordinary | try every case of larceny and felony. Such 
change, still it would not follow that it | a power, as his noble and learned Friend 
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191 Metropolitan 
(Lord Lyndhurst) had justly said, would | 


be most dangerous to the subject. It) 
would not necessarily secure speedy jus- 
tice; for, after hearing all the witnesses 
at the eleventh hour, in the twelfth hour 
the justice might say—‘‘ Upon second 
thoughts, I shall send this case to a jury.” | 
So the case must after all go to the, 
grand jury, and then before the petty | 
jury, and the accused must there be tried, 
after having been once, all but tried. 
already. He could not think it possible, | 
that their lordships would submit to this | 
clause, even if they could command a no | 
greater majority, than a majority of one | 
against it. He could not conceive what | 
possible reason there was for introducing | 
this proposition this year, or why it could 
not even be deferred till next Session, for 
more searching discussion and mature de- 
liberation. Never let it be said, that their 
Lordships had agreed to abolish trial by 
jury in cases of felony, and in such cir- 
cumstances, and at such a period of the 
Session. 

The Lord-Chancellor said, no one was 
less disposed than he was to abolish trial 
by jury, or to do anything approximating 
toit, But he would take the liberty of 
warning noble Lords, lest they did injus- 
tice to the very principle they wished to 
maintain. Atthe same time, he must say 
he thought the clause was larger in its 
terms, than its object required, Any one 
acquainted with the operation of the 
criminal law, must be aware that it was a 
great hardship for a man to be subjected 
to a long imprisonment before his trial, 
particularly when committed for some 
trifling offence. It would be much better 
for him to be subjected to summary pu- | 
nishment before a magistrate. There was 
no one who saw what tock place every 
day, but must feel anxious to remedy 
evils of that description, if it could be 
done without detriment to the due ad- 
ministration of justice. Two modes were 
proposed : one was to limit the jurisdic- | 
tion with respect to the value of the thing 
stolen—a very bad test, because the cir- 
cumstances under which thefts were com- 
mitted, greatly varied. The other mode, 
which he confessed appeared to him to be 
a better mode, was to make a limitation | 
with regard to the age of the offender. 
Under all the circumstances, he suggested | 
that the clause should be allowed to re- 
main, and that some limitations might be 
inserted in a future stage of the bill. 
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Lord Brougham said, the remarks of 
his noble and learned Friend were appli- 
cable, perhaps, to every other place in the 
country, but certainly not to London, 
where only the bill was to operate; for in 
Londen, no man could ever remain a 
fortnight untried, because the sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court, when they 
finished in one week, commenced again 
in a week after, or ten days, or, at the 
outside, in a fortnight. Therefore, in 
London, there was not a shadow of a 
chance of that mischief occurring, to 
remedy which, his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack, supported this 
notable clause, the extent of which, he 
believed, he was not aware of, or he 
would not support it. 

The committee divided on the clause: 
—Contents 31; Not-contents 34: Ma- 
jority 3. 

Clause lost. 

On clause 26, 

Lord Broughum objected to its provi- 
sions as being contrary to the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence. Those prin- 
ciples might be wrong, but they ought to 
be well considered before they were 
altered. It was also, he thought, highly 
improper to make that felony in London, 
which was felony in no other part of the 
country. At so advanced a period of the 
Session, there was no time to give this 
subject the attention which it deserved. 
He should propose that the clause be 
struck out. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 27 having been read, 

Lord Brougham said, this clause was 
consequent upon the former, and it was 
therefore necessary that it should be 
struck out. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that by this clause 
any person in whose house any article of 
stolen property was found, might be 
brought before a magistrate, and if the 
owner of the house could not show that it 
came into his house in a lewful manner, 
the magistrate was bound to convict him 
of a misdemeanour. There might be no 
proof that the owner knew anything of 
the article having been stolen, or that he 
knew of it being in his house, yet, if he 
could not show before the magistrate, that 
it had come lawfully into his dwelling, the 
magistrate was bound to convict him. 
That was a power, certainly, which ought 
not to be granted without restrictions. 
He should not, however, propose to strike 
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out the clause altogether, and he would 
suggest that it be amended on the report. 
Clause to stand. 
Remaining clauses were gone through. 
House resumed—Bill to be reported. 


Sate or Spirits (Ireranp).] Vis- 


{Ave. 12} 


count Duncannon moved the second read- 


ing of this bill. He understood that 
there was one clause in the bill to which 
some objection would be made, but he 
hoped that their Lordships would allow 
the bill to go into committee. 

The Earl of Wicklow certainly would 
not allow the bill to be read a second 
time, without calling the attention of 
their Lordships to the clause to which his 
noble Friend had alluded. With regard 
to the bill generally, be had no particular 
objection. The history of the clause was 
this: —There came up last Session to their 
Lordships’ House, a bill containing the 
clause to which his noble Friend had re- 
ferred; but when it came there, no indi- 
vidual Member of the House could be 
found to move the second reading, and it 
therefore fell to the ground. The object 
of that bill was this—to repeal a bill 
which some time back the Government 
passed into a law, for thev had con- 
sidered, and very properly considered, 
that a power given to the grocers to sell 
spirits by retail, must lead to immoral and 
improper practices. Yet, notwithstanding 
that, because a certain individual of great 
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to the bill, in order to make an example 
of those who brought in the bill, that 
they might impose upon their Lordships. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that when 
his noble Friend talked of making an ex- 
ample of those who brought in the bill, he 
must make an example of the public, for 
it was for their benefit that it was brought 
forward in the Commons. He really 
thought it would be a very hard case, if 
their Lordships should do what his noble 
Friend called on them to do, for the sake 
of making an example of particular indi- 
viduals, and he hoped the House would 
allow the bill to go into committee. 

Bill read a second time. 


SuEEP-STEALERS (IRELAND).] Vis- 
count Duncannon, in moving the second 
reading of the Sheep-stealer’s (freland) 
bill, said, that since the bill was first 
brought before the House, he had made 
some inquiries into the subject, and he 
found that the proposed enactments were 
not exactly the same as those which were 
repealed by SirR. Peel’s Act. The pre- 
sent bill was much amended, and was in- 
tended to protect the poor people in 
mountainous districts, who had no means 


' of finding out those who stole their sheep, 


except through the medium of some such 
process as that detailed in the bill. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
the bill was extremely badly drawn up, 


but that defect might be altered in com- 


influence with Her Majesty's Ministers, | 
objection to the second reading on that 


who wished to keep well with the lower 
portion of grocers in Dublin, pressed the 
measure, the bill was allowed to pass 
through the House of Commons. That 
bill, however, having failed last Session, 
it was re-introduced this Session into the 
House of Commons, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not get the bill 
read a second time, and he had therefore 
prevailed upon the Government to let him 
ingraft a clause upon the bill now before 
the House, in order to carry into effect 
the objects which he had in view. The bill 
originally introduced by the Government, 
contained no such clause, and he had the 
bill in his possession, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had tried to pass, 
which was exactly in accordance with the 
clause to which he had referred. He 
looked upon this as a gross fraud and im- 
position on the part of the Government, 
and he really thought that their Lordships 
ought to refuse to give a second reading 
VOL. L. {Rit 


mittee, and he should therefore offer no 


ground. He did not, however, see any 
sufficient reason why there should be a 
different law for sheep stealing in Ireland, 
from that which was in force in England. 
The Jaw formerly in force relative to 
sheep stealing, was repealed when Sir R. 
Peel consolidated the criminal law, and 


repealed after a great deal of considera- 


tion; and he wanted to know why that 
| law should now be re-enacted in Ireland, 





with very little consideration at all ? 

The Eafl of Wicklow would always be 
willing to do what he could to assimilate 
the law in both countries; and if this 
were a good law, which he thought it was, 
he should be happy to do all in his power 
to get it extended to England. The law 
was very necessary in that part of the 
country with which he was connected. 
The evil of sheep stealing had increased 
so much, and it was so utterly impossible 
to detect the stealers of sheep at present, 
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that unless some such measure as this was 
passed into a law, the farmers of the 
country must give up the feeding of sheep 
altogether. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 12, 1839, 


Mrnvres.) Bills, Read a first time :—Corporate Property 
(Ireland); Exchequer Bills (12,056,0502.); Consolidated 
Fund.—Read a second time :—-Administration of Justice 
(parts of Countices).— Read a third time :—Rogue Money 
(Scotland); Militia Pay. 

Petitions presented. By Captain Alsager, from Merton, 
against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Sir W. Somerville, 
from the Mechanics Institution, Drogheda, against the 
Bank of Ireland Monopoly.—By Mr. Shiel, Lord Mor- 
peth, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. O’Connell, from several 
places in Ireland, in favour of Municipal Reform, and 
praying the House to reject the Lords’ Amendments,— 
By Mr. M. Philips, from Licensed Victuallers of Man- 
chester, Bolton, Blackburn, and other places, against the 
Excise Licenses (Sale of Spirits) Bill. 


Sepitious Petitions.] Mr. Fielden 
presented a petition from the Cobbett 
Club in London, praying for vote by 
ballot, universal suffrage, annual Parlia- 
ments, and the payment of the people’s 
representatives. The petition was couched 
in rather strong language, and the hon. 
Member, in reply to a question from the 
Speaker, refused to make himself respon- 
sible for the language it contained, but 
suggested, that it might be read by the 
clerk at the Table, when the House might 
judge for itself, whether it would receive 
the petition or not. 

The petition was read by the clerk. 
Amongst other such expressions it stated, 
that if the measures already enumerated 
were carried, the legislation of the coun- 
try would be no longer conducted by 
‘arrogant boobies and overgrown school- 
boys.” 

On the question, that it do lie on the 
Table, 

Lord J. Russell said, that he should 
oppose the reception of the petition. The 
language it contained was not only disre- 
spectful, but called upon the House in a 
threatening manner to pass certain mea- 
sures. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it was not 
worth while to reject the petition: they 
could afford to laugh at it. 

The Attorney-General felt he was called 
upon to rise and state, that in his opinion 
the petition ought not to be received. It 
appeared to him, that the tendency of the 
petition was to excite to a breach of the 
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peace. If it were not a petition it would 
be a seditious libel. The House of Com- 
mons were, of course, ready to receive 
the complaints of the people, but they 
certainly ought not to receive them ac- 
companied by any threat. 

Mr. P. Howard observed, that the re- 
ception of a petition amounted to admit- 
ting, that the petitioners had assumed a 
legitimate and constitutional course. To 
allow the present petition to remain on 
the Table, would be a tacit sanction of 
the conduct of the petitioners, 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the petition 
was an impudent and deliberate attempt 
to ascertain what extent of insult the 
House of Commons would bear. He 
fully concurred in thinking, that the 
petition ought not to be allowed to lie on 
the Table. 

Mr. Fielden could not discover that the 
petition contained any threat. The peti- 
tioners stated what had been done by by- 
gone Parliaments. 

Mr. Shaw agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, (the Attor- 
ney-general) as to the seditious character 
and tendency of the petition. 

Petition rejected. 


MunicipaAL Corporations (IRE 
LAND)—Lorps’ AMENDMENTS.] Lord 
John Russell moved the Order of the Day 
for the consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments on this bill. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to ask the noble 
Lord if the report was true, that more 
troops had been withdrawn from Ireland 2 

Lord John Russell said, it was true. 
His noble Friend at the head of the War 
Department, had been in communication 
with the Commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Ireland, who informed him that 
if there was any necessity for it, he could 
readily spare more troops, and another 
regiment had been sent for. The noble 
Lord then said, that in moving the ad- 
journment of the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments in the Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill to this day, 
he had stated at the same time, that 
it would not be advisable to take ob- 
jections to the bill on the question 
of privilege, and send it back on that 
ground to the House of Lords. The 
only other course which remained, was to 
bring in a new bill, either now or at the 
commencement of the next Session of 
Parliament. He thought there were very 
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strong objections to bringing it in at the! few nights since, that his hon. Friend the 
present period. It was a very compli- | Member for the University of Oxford, and 
cated and voluminous measure, and| the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
several clauses had been inserted in the| had both assumed, that he had a peculiar 
House of Lords, with regard to the effect of | favour for this bill. Now, the contrary 
some of which he was not positively able to} was the fact. He was desirous of the 
form an opinion. Besides, the absence of | abolition of all the existing corporations 
a great number of Members on both sides| in Ireland, without adopting others in 
of the House, who had taken a leading) their place. He believed, that it was im- 
part in the discussions, made it unad-| possible, that the cities and towns in Ire- 
visable to introduce a new bill at the) land could be well regulated by such in- 
present moment; and as he did not pro-| stitutions, while party spirit existed to the 
pose therefore to introduce a new bill this; extent it did at present, and he was the 
Session, it would be extremely inconve-| more convinced of this, from the exhibi- 
nient to discuss the particular clauses 0 | tion of party spirit which had taken place 
provisions of the bill which it might be! at the recent elections of guardians under 
afterwards deemed proper to introduce.| the Poor-law Act. But as regarded the 
With respect to the question of pees: present bill, believing, that the leaders of 
he did not think, that it formed in this | the Conservative parties in both Houses, 
instance an objection so important, or| had agreed to the terms of settlement as 
that it referred to clauses of so essentially! it now stood, he had waived his own 











important a character, as to be necessarily | sentiments in deference to theirs, and 


fatal to the bill; and they might at all 
events be provided for in another Dill. 
With respect to other parts of the bill, he 
thought they might be able to come to 
some agreement as regarded some of the 
amendments made by the other House; 
while in reference to others of those 
amendments, there might still remain 
some difference of opinion. But on the 
whole, he entertained a strong hope, that 
before a long period of the next Session 
had elapsed, they might be able to frame 
some measure by which the anomalies 
and disadvantages with regard to the ex- 
isting corporations in Ireland might be 
done away with. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving, that the amendments 
be taken into consideration that day three 
months. 

Mr. Shaw had understood the noble 
Lord to say on a former occasion, that, 
assuming the House was not disposed to 
differ from the amendments proposed by 
the House of Lords, in order to get rid of 
the question of privilege, he should intro- 
duce a new bill, either during the present, 
or at the commencement of the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament. It appeared, that the 
noble Lord had decided to postpone the 
introduction of any measure to next Ses- 
sion, and to that purpose he did not ob- 
ject. He agreed with the noble Lord, as 
to the impolicy of entering into any dis- 
cussion of the subject at present. But 
there was one sigle point on which he 
wished to set himself right. It appeared 





from what had passed on this subject a 





was prepared to yield to it, rather than 
allow matters to remain in their present 
unsettled state—the cause of constant 
alarm and annoyance. 

Mr. O'Connell: Iam now quite con- 
vinced, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
taken the trouble to repeat it in the course 
of his speech, that he is an enemy to the 
present bill; but, 1 must say, that the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken rather an 
odd way of shewing his dislike to the 
measure by endeavouring to persuade the 
noble Lord to accept it. With respect to 
the exhibition of party spirit which the 
right hon. Gentleman complains of being 
exerted in the election of Poor-law guar- 
dians in Ireland, I am quite ready to dis- 
cuss that question, and I am ready to 
show, that while the popular party gene- 
rally returned Protestants to serve as 
guardians, the anti-popular party had not 
returned one Catholic. The party spirit 
to which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
is thus fostered by the non-grant of cor- 
porate reform. I am glad, however, to 
understand, that both Houses are agreed 
as to a basis of corporate reform for Ireland. 
I am quite ready to suppose, that the 
Conservative party in both Houses are 
agreed, with one or two exceptions, to 
support this bill, because there could not 
be a worse bfll than it is in its present 
shape. Why should it not be similar to 
the English bill? The people of Ireland 
demand a bill similar to the English in 
every respect. A majority in this House 
will grant such a bill. A majority in the 
H 2 
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other House will reject it. But their con- 
duct would not be less unjust on that 
account, less injurious, less oppressive to 
the people of Ireland, nor less a violation 
of the legislative union between the two 
countries. The hon, Member for Fins- 
bury, in his farewell speech for the Ses- 
sion, enumerated twelve grievances which 
remained unredressed, and for withholding 
which, he considered the people of England 
and Scotland had strong grounds of 
complaint. I voted for that motion of the 
hon. Member fer Finsbury, although he 
did not say one word for Ireland. ‘The 
hon, Member said, that all reformers were 
agreed on demanding the redress of the 
grievances of which he complained, and in 
blaming the conduct of this House. 1 


Municipal Corporations 
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think the hon. Member wrong in attribu- 
ting to this House the blame of having 
refused to repeal the Corn-laws. The 


Chartists did net ask for a repeal of those | 


laws. On the contrary, one of the great 
faults of the Chartists is allowing them- 
selves to be carried away by their leaders 
to oppose a repeal of those laws. I, there- 
fore, think the noble Lord was quite right 
in throwing off the charge against this 
House in so far as regarded that question. 
But how could they justify their neglect of 
Ireland? I am as free as any man to 
admit, that there has been great ameliora- 
tion in the conduct of affairs in Ireland. 
The executive Government in Ireland has 
done everything in its power to promote 
peace and tranquillity, and to satisfy the 
people. But our first complaint against 
the Reform Bill is, that you passed the 
Coercion Bill, and that you began by treat- 
ing us not only in a contemptuous, but in 
a despotic manner. 
forgive your conduct at that time—we can 
never forget it. Our next complaint is, 
that the Legislature which passed the 
Reform Bill for England did not concede 
the same franchise to Ireland. 
is not the least prospect of any ameliora- 
tion of the Irish Bill, not to speak of its 
assimilation to that of England. Nineteen 
only of every hundred of male adults pos- 
sess the franchise in England. Five out 
of every hundred enjoy it in Ireland. This 
per centage, too, is not made up of the 
voters in counties, but of the freemen in 
cities; so that, looking at the electoral 
strength of Ireland, as confined to the 
counties alone, it does not consist of one 
per cent. of the adult male population. 
Can any man say that the two countries 
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are under the same Government? And 
what prospect is there that this state of 
things will be changed? Though a majo- 
rity of this House may be disposed to do 
us something like justice, all your efforts 
will be frustrated by the other branch of 
the Legislature. Ido not believe that this 
country was ever visited with an aristo- 
cracy so disposed as the present to carry 
nothing for the benefit of the people, to re- 
ject every measure having such a tendency, 
and to exercise oligarchical tyranny in a 
manner unknown to England, and never 
experienced in any country, except by the 
state of Venice, in the decline of its power 
and authority. Though the oligarchical 
power may be growing stronger and 
Stronger, the aristocracy of England is 
greatly mistaken if it suppose that a re- 
action is not at hand. It is impossible 
that the rational people of this country 
can submit much longer to the absolute 
and unlimited control of those who are 
under no responsibility, and who are acted 
upon by no popular influence. What is 
the situation in which Ireland now beholds 
herself placed? You can do nothing for 
her. You first restricted the franchise, 
and the measures which you have passed 
of late years only aggravate that evil, 
The Poor-law tended to diminish still fur- 
ther the small number of voters in the 
country, and the Municipal Bill, from 
which some extension of the suffrage 
might be expected, does not counter- 
balance the loss which she has suffered 
under the former bill, But what am I 
saving? You have given us no corporate 
reform. For the first two years the pro- 


(Ireland )—~ 





We may be ready to. 


And there | 


posal of the opposite side was, that all the 
corporations of Ireland should be annihi- 
lated. Having admitted that their con- 
| tinuance can be no longer justified, forthe 
| last two years they have substituted a 
‘plan for continuing them under another 
shape. And the last bill is the worst of 
the two which have been brought forward ; 
for in a clause not printed by the House 
of Lords, but introduced on the third 
reading, the old nominated burgesses are 
to be continued in the small towns; and 
in the larger towns, instead of giving the 
freemen the franchise, according to the 
English bill, every person who chooses to 
claim the right, though he may not have 
it, will be admitted. During the present 
Session I asked for leave to bring in a bill 
to put the Irish and English franchise on 
the same footing. How was my proposal 
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met? Was I supported by the Govern. | 
ment? The noble Secretary for Ireland 

opposed me. He did so, as is the noble | 
Lord’s custom, with courtesy, and in no | 
disparaging spirit, towards the country to 

which he refused this boon. It was op- | 
posed by the other side in the way in 

which anything favourable to Ireland is | 
received by them. But neither party was 

content to grant us any relief, and thus | 

was compelled to abandon my plan, and 

the Session has now passed away without | 
any benefit being obtained for Ireland. 

And has Ireland deserved this treatment ? | 
When was Ireland so tranquil, when were | 
offences so few, when was peace so easily 
preserved? The right hon, Gentleman 
tells us that there are 8,000 police in Ire- 
land. This is certainly no great discovery, | 
seeing that there have been 7,000 there 

these twenty years; but with these 7,000 

there frequently were 20,000, 30,000 and | 
40,000 soldiers. Now, 7,000 or 8,000 
ure all that are necessary; and if the con- 
stabulary were so arranged as to be able | 
to afford guards for the gaols, you might | 
take away 5,000 troops to-morrow with- | 
out endangering the public peace, or in 

any way injuring the public service. This 

is the state of Ireland, and how is she re- | 
compensed for it? In what way is encon- | 
ragement given to the people of Ireland to 
manifest a spirit of allegiance and attach- 
ment to the Throne? Is this House willing 
to take such a course? The majority of 
this House may be inclined to do some- 
thing, but the moment you proceed to give 
effect to your wishes you will be stopped | 
by the House of Lords. We are thus 

treated with contumely, and almost with | 
contempt. But though we have no pros- 
pect of altering this state of affairs, do you 
imagine that eight or nine millions of 
people will sit down quietly in despair ./ 
You are totally mistaken if you do. When 
the people of Ireland see that the Legisla- 
tive body, so far removed, is occupied with 
other concerns than their affairs, and is | 
divided by party; when they see that sec- | 
tarian bigotry, the characteristic feature 
of English Toryism, which pervades the 
land, manifests itself in public discourses, 
and shows itself in the votes of this House 
(as the Education question demonstrates, 
beyond the possibility of rational denial), 
who is to blame them if they look to what 
you may consider impossible, to what I 
know to be difficult, but to what I deem 
ultimately and certainly practical — the 
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restoration of their own Legislature? I 
im aware [ am open to derision for making 
that prophecy; but I know what are the 
materials for working it out. What chance 
have we of better treatment under the 
present state of things? See how strong 
the Tory party is becoming. When they 
are reinstated in power, can you send 
away regiments from Ireland? Instead of 
having troops to spare for Canada, and for 
putting down the disturbances in Eng- 
land, you will have to send more regiments 
over to keep the peace in Ireland. It is 
but three nights ago, according to ac- 
counts to which it is perfectiy legitimate 
to refer, that the abominable and horrible 
practice of packing juries obtained the 


| sanction of the other House of Legisla- 


ture. It would be necessarily adopted 
again by a Tory administration, were it to 
resume power. Specimens of the most 
extraordinary ignorance have certainly 
been given by the newspapers, in the 


| speeches which they have published as 


having been delivered in a late debate. 
To one speech, in the Morning Chronicle 
they have attached no less a name than 
that of Lord Brougham; and it does not 
appear from it that the noble and learned 
Lord was aware, that the right of peremp- 
tory challenge was taken away so long 
ago as the reign of Edward Ist. It was 
there enjoined, that the Crown should 


challenge no juror without assigning a 


cause, to be decided by the judge. But 
this Jaw has been ever since evaded. 
How? Why, the judges who, in every 
era of our Constitution, have stood by 
power, authority, and oppression, and who 
never showed themselves friends of the 
people, instead of allowing counsel for the 
Crown to challenge jurors (which the law 
prohibited) have said, ‘* You may set them 
aside,” and thus, by altering the words of 
the Statute, they have in effect repealed 
it. And since that period, the Crown has 
continued to avail itself of the power of 
setting aside jurors. In England, it has 
been used with moderation aud caution; 
and in latter years it has never been com- 
plained of, Public decency was never 
outraged in England by the exercise of 
that privilege to the extent that it has 
been in Ireland. In the speech to which 
I have alluded, the Morning Chronicle 
makes Lord Brougham say, that the 
Crown never exercised the right of chal- 
lenging in cases of misdemeanour, Heaven 
helpthe man? He gave in this statement 
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the strongest proof of his ignorance; for 
in the case of Dr, Sheridan, the Catholic 
delegate, the right had been exercised to 
this extent, that no less than sixty-three 
of the first merchants in Dublin were set 
aside. And when the second delegate 
was put on his trial, it was proved that, in 
order to avoid the indecency of again 
challenging the jurors, the list was sent to 
the Castle, and the names transposed by 
Sir Charles Saxton, in such a way as to 
meet his wishes. This fear of openly 
setting aside jurors; thiskind of ‘tribute 
which hypocrisy paid to virtue,” though 
a most unjust and grievous proceeding, 
admitted the impropriety of the practice 
adopted on the first trial. I have myself 
seen jurors constantly set aside by the 
the Crown. I have remonstrated out of 
court with Mr. Barrington, the solicitor of 
the circuit on which I went, on this course. 
His answer was, “I only follow the advice 
of counsel, who says I must do so and so, 
and I perform my duty accordingly.” 
And certainly no man ever did his duty 
more properly than the Crown solicitor of 
the Munster circnit. And here 1 must 
allude to an attack which has been made 
upon one of the best judges that ever sat 
upon the bench. Iam safe in saying so, 
though he is a personal friend of mine. 
He is a man who has won the good opinion 
of every one. He isa judge who dispas- 
sionately hears whatever causes come 


before him, and deliberates upon it fully. | 
He makes no exhibition of flippant harle- | 


quinade. He has no wish to parade him- 


. on) ! 
self—no affectaiion of mixing the law | 
which he understands, and which some | 


other judges do not, with a variety of! c 
nounced against him :— 


topics having no connection with the 
case upon which he is called on to 
adjudicate. He neither makes the tribu- 
nal over which he presides an object of 
ridicule, nor himself, as a judge, an object 


of contempt. He never hunted for place so | 


ardently as to seek it from opposite par- 
ties. He was a young man when Lord 
Castlereagh was in office. 


baronship, or any other office, from those 
opposed to his views. Why, if one wished 
to point out contrasts between judges, I 
don’t believe that a more powerful one 
could be presented than in the conduct of 
my hon, and learned Friend, Sir M. 
O'Loghlen, and that of a late Chancellor, 
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He never | 
asked the man from whom he differed in | 
politics for promotion, as the reward of | 
his public services. He never soughtachief. | 
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whom I had once the misfortune to see 
on the bench in this country. The entire 
profession are unanimous in the praise of 
sir M. O’Loghlen as a judge; and if there 
be anything which distinguishes the up- 
right discharge of his duty more than 
another, it is total absence of that vulgar 
and sectarian prejudice which has been 
charged upon him in his absence. He is 
one, too, who would reject with scorn the 
miserable and paltry expedient of pander- 
ing to any prejudice by levelling against 
any man unheard, so abominable a calumny 
as that which has been levelled against 
him. This is not the place to reply to 
the speeches which have been published 
by the newspapers of that debate ; but I 
don’t recollect anything so tarnishing the 
administration of justice to have occurred 
of late years, as the foul attempt to calum- 
niate that excellent person. And on 
what was this calumny grounded? On 
the fact, that Sir M. O’Loghlen wished to 
get rid of the scandalous practice of pack- 
ing juries. He desired that the sources 
of justice should be pure, and that the 
victim of the law should not be the martyr 
of party. 1 ask any Gentleman in this 
House, whether there is anything which 
so disposes the people to illegal violence 
and dissatisfaction and disloyalty, as the 
supposition that trials instituted for the 
punishment of the guilty and the protec- 
tion of the innocent should be contaminated 
by party strife, and become the victory 
not of justice and truth, but of party male- 
volence? It was for endeavouring to put an 
end to such scenes that Sir M. O’Loghlen 
was calumniated. Here is the letter for 
writing which, sentence has been pro- 


“Tt is not my wish that you should exercise 
the privilege of setting aside a juror, except in 
cases in which a juror is connected with the 
parties in the case. You will not set aside 
any juror on account of his political and reli- 
gious opinions ; and you will be pleased, in 


,-every case in which you may consider it ne- 


cessary to set a juror aside, to make a note of 
the objection to him.’? 

The right of challenge, let it be recol- 
lected, still exists, where the least bias 
can be shown; for the juror must, in the 
language of the law, stand indifferent as 
he stands unsworn. All Sir M. O’Loghblen 
insisted on was, that religious belief 
should not form a ground of objection. 
And is there a man in this or in the other 
House who will say that a juror, who is 
unconnected in any way with the parties 
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in a cause, and cannot be supposed to be 
under any improper influence, should be 
set aside purely on account of his religion 


or politics? I should be glad to see the | 


man who had the audacity to make such 


an assertion in any English assembly. | 


What! set a man aside for his religious 
opinions! Say to one man, stand aside 
because you are Protestant—to another, 
stand aside because you are a Presbyterian 
—to a third, stand aside because you are 
an Unitarian—and to a fourth, stand aside 
because you are a Papist! What is this 
but to introduce a miserable conflict into 
a court of justice? And yet the other 
House of Parliament has solemnly re- 
corded a vote, condemning a man who 
maintains that religious feud and political 
animosity shall not pollute the temple of 
justice, and that no jury shall be packed, 
and no jurors set aside without some 
ascertained cause. What a_ frightful 
prospect does the restoration of Gentlemen 
of the other side present? Then the old 
system of packing juries would be again 
called into existence. You must in such 
cases send regiment after regiment to pre- 


serve the peace, which is now secured by | 
the confidence of the people in the Go- | 


veroment. And heaven knows the poor 
people are not without provocation to vio- 
lence. One noble Lord (the Earl of 
Courtown), the other day turned fifty- 
three families out of their homes and off 
his estate. Not a farthing of rent was 
due tohim, The tenants were ready to 
secure him the highest value of the land. 
This offer had no effect. This large 
number of people were turned out on some 
dreary and deserted common, without a 
morsel of food to sustain, or covering to 
shelter them. They intended—God help 
them!—to resist. Seeing their houses 
torn down, and themselves thrown on the 
world, without a refuge, is it wonderful 
that they should be driven to distraction ? 
Their priest interfered, and assuaged their 
anger. They promised him to bear their 
wretched lot with quietness, and they are 
keeping their promise. But are you sur- 
prised at disturbances when such is the 
treatment of the people? Can you not 
suppose it possible, that the people would 
rush into any association which promised 
them some defence for their holdings? 
Do you not think that they may even be 
induced to join the Riband Society, of 
which we have heard a great deal, but of 
which nobody can say what it means, 
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| The only rational thing about the Riband 
| Society is their nomination of me to a 
| high office. But J am sorry to say, that 
all my forces disappeared as I run my eye 
‘through the evidence. Mr. Rowan ar- 
ranged a foul conspiracy in his own mind, 
but it disappeared like an idle dream the 
moment the tangible tests of date, party, 
and place were applied to it. Though 
month after month was spent in this fool- 
ish inquiry, so far from establishing that 
property was insecure and life unsafe under 
Lord Normanby’s government, it proved 
directly the reverse. I am glad of the 
exhibition-on that account; but I confess 
I tremble at the thought of persons, in the 
confidence of the assembly which insti- 
tuted that inquiry, could in any way agree 
to hold the reins of power in this country. 
| There may be many things disagreeable 
| in the position of Ministers; and not the 
‘least is the unreasonable urgency of their 
| Fiiends. But they have a great duty to 
perform, They have to preserve Ireland 
'to the Crown of our gracious Sovereign, 
‘God bless her. I, therefore, hope that 
‘they, at least, will not desert the respon- 
sible position in which they are now 
placed. Though I see nothing done for 
| my country—though those who assert her 
rights may be treated with ridicule much 
more than respect—I do not feel the least 
| apprehension, or the smallest tendency to 
despair. I know how the public mind in 
Ireland is concentrated not on the maniac 
movements of the Chartists, but on a de- 
termination to obtain her rights. And 
here let me ask you, if Ireland had chosen 
to encourage Chartism—if the people had 
appeared in arms at different places—and 
if they had talked of the torch and the 
dagger—what security would the proudest 
amongst you have at the present moment? 
I don’t mean to terrify nor even to 
threaten, but the stoutest heart might well 
be alarmed if the Chartist violence gained 
that firmness and courage which a rein- 
forcement from Ireland would naturally 
impart. I rose to protest against the 
manner in which this country treats Ire- 
land. I rose to declare that we demanded 
not what this aristocrat or that may be 
pleased to assign us, but the common pri- 
vileges of Englishmen. I think the noble 
Lord ought to distinctly meet the question 
of freemen next year; and if the other 
House think fit to reject this proposal, on 
them be the foliy and crime of such a 
course. I call for the English franchise, 
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Viscount Morpeth did not mean to go 
into the question of the Poor-law; but, in 
answer to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw), he thought it 
right to say, that though, undoubtedly, in 
some instances, there was an exhibition of 
party feeling with regard to guardians 
(which was inevitable in such a state of 
society), yet the general proceedings by no 
means justified the imputation of a parti- 
zan or sectarian spirir. This was the 
opinion of those actually engaged in the 
administration of the law. 

Sir WV. Somerville expressed his deep 
regret that this bill was still further de- 
layed. Notwithstanding what was said 
on the opposite side, he knew that the 
loss of this measure would excite a deep 
feeling of disappointment. He deprecated 


party-spirit in the administration of the | 


Poor-law, but violent proceedings were 
not confined to one side. 

Mr. Shaw, in explanation, begged to 
state that he had not asserted that the 


Poor-law guardians of Dublin were not 


persons of respectability ; what he said 
was, that their election was governed by 
a violent and angry party spirit. With 
respect to what had been said by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin in refer- 
ence to the Earl of Courtown, he re- 
quested the House to suspend its judg- 
ment until he had the opportunity of ex- 
plaining the circumstances to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred, 
and of which he had as yet heard nothing. 

Motion agreed to. 

Consideration of the amendments put 
off for three months. 


CottectTion oF Poor-Rates.] The 
Poor-Rates Collection Bill was read a third 
time, 

Mr. T. Duncombe moved to add a 
clause to exempt parishes with local acts 
from the operation of the bill. 

Lord John Russell must oppose the 
clause upon the ground that it would go 
further than he contemplated, when he 
stated that he did not mean the bill to 
extend to parishes with local acts. 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time: Ayes 
21; Noes 45: Majority 24, 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, that he should 
oppose the motion. He thought of all the 
breaches of faith ever committed, the con- 
duct of the Government in the present 
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instance was the most outrageous. The 
parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, ten 
years ago, obtained at an expense of 
3,5002. a local act for the management of 
its parochial affairs, The noble Lord had 
more than twice or thrice declared that no 
Ilecal Act would be affected by this bill. 
He believed the noble Lord made that de- 
claration in good faith; but he also 
thought that those who drew the bill did 
it in the dark, against those parishes hav- 
ing local acts. This he had since found 
out to be the fact, and he now again asked 
the noble Lord to keep faith with those 
parishes, and not violate the pledge he had 
given to them, 

Mr. Hume, considering with his hon. 
Friend that this was a direct breach of 
faith in the face of the House, though that 
the measure ought not to pass ; and if his 
hon. Friend should divide the House he 
would vote with him. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that if he had 
ever said that he would agree to a clause 
enacting that this bill should not effect 
any parish in which there existed a local 
act, and now opposed it, then the hon, Gen- 
tleman might with justice accuse him of a 
breach of faith; but he had never said 
anything of the sort; therefore, he knew 
not why he should be bound to vote for 
the clause which had been proposed. 
When he was asked whether this bill would 
affect any local acts, he answered that it 
was not his intention to affect those 
parishes; and he now declared that in in- 
troducing this bill he never intended 
thereby to apply the New Poor-law Act to 
parishes having local acts. But that de- 
claration did not bind him to accept any 
form of words to be introduced into the bill 
which any Gentleman might frame. How 
his conduct on this occasion could be said 
to be a breach of faith he could not 
conceive. 

Viscount Howick understood his noble 
Friend merely to have pledged himself that 
this bill should not be the means of intro- 
ducing the Poor-law into those parishes 
which were not yet under the operation of 
that law; but his noble Friend never 
assented to introduce a clause excepting 
those parishes where there were local acts 
for the collection of poor-rates merely. 

The House divided.—Ayes 37; Noes 
18: Majority 19. 

List of the Ayxs. 
Baring, F, T, Briscoe, J, I. 
Bernal, Rt, Broadley, H, 
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Praed, W. T. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 


Bryan, G. 
Cailaghan, D. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Eliot, Lord Redington, T. N. 
French, F. Rice, right. hon. T.S. 
Grey, tighthn. SirG. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Russell, Lord J. 
Hoskins, K, Rutherfurd, rt. hon.A. 
Howard, P. H. Sheil R. L. 

Howick, Viscount Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Hutton, R. Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Irving, J. Stock, Dr. 

Kemble, H. Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Labouchere, rt. hin. H. ‘Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Morpeth, Visccunt Wood, C. 

Muskett, G. A. TELLERS. 
Parker, J. Stanley, E. J. 

Pigot, D. R. Steuart, R. 


List of the Noes. 
Broadwood, H. Pechell, Captain 


Darby, G. Scholetield, J. 
Dovglas, Sir C. FE. Thompson, Mr Ald. 
Ewart, W. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Fielden, J. Vigors, N. A. 


Finch, F. 
Freshfield, J. W 
Hawes, B. 

Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Langdale, hon. C. 


Bill passed. 

We give the lists on the second division 
only.] 

Birmincuam Potice.] Ontheques- 
tion that the report of the Birmingham 
Police Bill, (No. 2.) be received, 

Mr. Scholefield said, it was his impera- 
tive duty to oppose the motion. He and 
his hon. Colleague had been desired to 
resist the bill in every stage. On the 
former debate one of the reasons given for 
withholding the confidence of this House 
from the town-council of Birmingham was, 
that they had acted with extreme impro- 
ptiety in appointing Mr. Edmonds as clerk 
of the peace, he having at a public meet- 


Williams, W. 
Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
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ing advocated physical force. Now, Mr. | 
Edmonds declared that it was a gross mis- | 
representation to say that he ever advo- 
cated physical force. He could not 
conceive that Sir R. Peel (who had made 
the accusation) was capable of misrepre- 
senting any person; but most certainly he 
was— 

Mr. Speaker, Order! order! The hon. 
Member is at present alluding to what 
passed on a former debate, which is against 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. Scholefield wished merely to say, 
that Mr. Edmonds, so far from advocating 





physical force, admonished the people 
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against listening to those who counselled 
that course; and in doing so he had 
actually lost the confidence of many of 
those with whom he had acted for the last 
twenty-five years. The hon. Gentlemen 
concluded by moving that the report be 
receved this day three months. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood seconded the 
amendment. Whatever the noble Lord 
might think of his politics, he was sure that 
there was not one member of the council 
whose politics went as far as his would, and 
very few had belonged to the political 
union over which he had presided. With 
regard to Mr. Edmonds in particular, he 
was the first man in the Birmingham poli- 
tical union who denounced the reeourse to 
arms and physical force. In the autumn 
of the last year, when two Tories, set on 
by others, he knew not whom, the rev, J 
R. Stephens and Mr. Oastler recom, 
mended, or were reported to have recom 
mended, the use of arms and the applica- 
tion of physical force, Mr. Edmonds was 
the first to denounce the illegality and the 
injustice of such a course. The conse- 
quence was that he was attacked by many 
parties in a most unfair manner; he was 
accused of being a traitor to the principles 
he had professed throughout life, because 
he would not stand by the recommenda- 
tions which had been held out to a deluded 
people. It should be considered that Mr. 
Edmonds was the first man attacked and 
injured; the minds of his neighbours 
were poisoned against him, but he had 
displayed strict Conservatism, much up- 
rightness and integrity, and great truth 
and loyalty of charactr. But Mr. Doug- 
las and Mr. Muntz had been also attacked 
for the same cause. These were the prin- 
cipal Radicals in the Birmingham coun- 
cil, being Whigs. Birmingham, then, 
was to be insulted, in consequence of a 
clique of local Tories having misrepre- 
sented the character of the people of 
Birmingham to the noble Lord. He hoped 
that the noble Lord would not persevere ; 
but if he did, he (Mr. Attwood) must 
vote against him, and endeavour to pre- 
vent the bill becoming law; for he firmly 
believed, that instead of making peace 
it would create anarchy. Having the bad 
example of the introduction of the London 
police before him, the noble Lord said, * I 
will give you a police of your own, but [ 
will make it most objectionable.” Now, 
he warned the noble Lord, that Birming- 
ham was the last place in which to try a 
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political experiment; let him go, if he 
pleased, to a town in the dark, to a town 
in which the people were not educated, 
where the people did not think for them- 
selves, and he might have some chance 
of carrying out his Tory doctrines, and 
driving in the edge of his wedge; but he 
did not think that the noble Lord would 
succeed in driving in the wedge in Birm- 
ingham. Sometimes he was spoken of 
as an incendiary, and if he told the plain 
truth he was called singular; he was, 
therefore, obliged to be very guarded in 
what he said, and must take care that 
such food only should be administered as 
would suit the tender stomachs of those 
who were to receive it. He believed that 
the whole bill was based on a wrong prin- 
ciple; that it was to be carried out in a 
wrong way; and that it would produce 
very different results from those the noble 
Lord expected. If the noble Lord would 
withdraw this bill, and go on with the 
former bill, it would give great satisfac- 
tion. For of what use was this bill? If 
the noble Lord should dragoon it through 
that House it would not effect the end 
aimed at—it would not preserve the pub- 
lic peace. He hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would admit that he had been 
deceived by the Birmingham Tories, and 
give up the bill, 

Mr. Finch believed that there was no 
objection on the part of the members of 
the town.council of Birmingham to the 
establishment of a police force; but they 
did object to the appointment of the chief 
commissioner by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He wished also to ask the noble 
Lord, whether the whole of the powers of 
the 10th of Geo. 4th were to be trans- 
ferred to Birmingham? When the bill 
was in committee he understood that the 
Government would look close into the 
clauses before another stage was taken on 
the bill; and he did hope that all the 
powers of that Act would not be trans- 
ferred to Birmingham. 

Lord John Russell did not know whe- 
ther the hon, Gentleman had any particu- 
Jar objection to any power given by 10 
Geo. 4th; he had not stated any, and he 
(Lord J. Russell) was not aware that 
any change in the bill was necessary. If 
one point were intended, he would say 
that * had no objection to depriving the 


lice constables appointed under this 
ill from voting for the borough of Bir- 
mingham, 
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Mr. Hume inquired whether the noble 
Lord had seen the proceedings of the 
town-council, unanimously objecting to 
this bill?—and whether he expected by 
this bill to preserve peace in the town, 
when all the magistrates were hostile to 
its provisions? This bill seemed to him 
the most effectual means of all others to 
prevent that desirable end, by causing 
distrust. Indeed, it would be better to 
take away the charter altogether than to 
place an individual in office in opposition 
to the town-council. He appealed to the 
the noble Lord, whose object he was sure 
was to preserve the peace, whether this 
was not calculated to do mischief, and if 
it was so calculated, the noble Lord, he 
knew, was the last man who would sanc- 
tion it. 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was right when he said that 
his object was to maintain peace. To 
carry out that object with general consent, 
he owned, was a very difficult task. He 
had at first proposed to place the police 
under the town-council, and that was 
objected to by many of the inhabitants. 
Another way of preserving the peace was, 
as he had done, by undertaking, at the 
request of the magistrates, to allow the 
use of the London police. The town- 
council had come to a resolution con- 
demning that proceeding, and they did 
not like to have their town under the 
London police. At the same time he 
was informed by the mayor, that till 
there was a police they had to rely 
entirely on a military force. Now, they 
could not tranquillize the town if they did 
not have the London police, if they did 
not have a police under the town-council, 
if they did not have a military force, or if 
they would not have the force proposed by 
this bill. It was his wish to effect the 
object proposed in the least objectionable 
way, and he was not aware that this bill 
was objectionable. He was sure that if 
he had gone on with the other bill, not 
only would it have been objected to, but 
that it would not have passed the two 
Houses of Parliament, and he was satis- 
fied that the hon. Gentleman was the last 
who would say, that the peace of the 
town should be preserved by a military 
force. 

The House divided on the original 
motion—Ayes 38; Noes 10 :-~Majority 
28 
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List of the Ayes. 


Baring, F. T. Polhill, F. 

Bernal, R. Praed, W. T. 
Bridgeman, LI. Price, Sir R. 
Broadley, Ll. Pryme, G. 

Bryan, G, Redington, T. N, 
Cowper, hon, W. F. Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 
Eliot, Lord Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ellis, J. Rose, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Freshfield, J. W. Russell, Lord J. 
Grey, rt. hon. SirG. Rutherfurd,rt.hon.A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Hoskins, K. Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Howard, P. H. Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Hutton, R. Stock, Dr. 

Kemble, H. Thomson,rt.hon.C. P. 
Labouchere,rt.bon.H, Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Morpeth, Lord Vis. Yates, J. A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Palmer, C. F, 
Parker, J. 
Pigot, D. R. 


TELLERS. 
Steuart, R. 
Wood, C. 


List of the Nors. 
O’Connell, D. 


Vigors, N. A. 
Williams, W. 


Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 


Finch, F. 

Hawes, B. TELLERS. 
Hume, J. Attwood, T. 
Humphery, J. Scholetield J. 


Report received. 


Rainways AND STEAM CommuNICA- 
TION (IRELAND).] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for receiving the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to move, pursuant 
to notice, that an address should be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, praying her Ma- 
jesty to give directions for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to examine forth- 
with and to report on the best of the four 
railroads,already made or surveyed, to the 


nearest ports to Dublin, and upon the | 


best means of communication by steaim be- 
tween such port and Dublin. 
not be drawn into a precedent, because the 
line depended principally on the goodness 
of the harbours, and no other line would 
be so connected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been in communication with a great num- 
ber of Members from Ireland, England, 
and Wales, on this subject, which would 
not militate against any general principle. 
If it had rested with the Treasury alone to 
make the arrangement, he would have felt 
no difficulty; but as a similar question in 
another direction had been before Parlia- 
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ment, and had been negatived, although 
by a single vote, he did not like to take 
any step without the consent of the House 
of Commons. He could not, however, 
allow the amendment to pass now, as it 
would interfere with the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; but if 
the hon. and learuved Gentleman would 
withdraw his motion till the close of the 
evening, he would meet with no opposi- 
tion. 

Amendment withdrawn. Report agreed 
to. 


Excise Licenses,(SaALeor Sprrits).} 
On the further consideration of the report 
on the Excise Licenses (Sale of Spirits) 
Bill, 





This could | 


Dr. Lushington objected to the princi- 
| ple of the first clause of the bill, the object 
'of which was to enable wholesale dealers 
'tosell any quantity of foreign spirits or 
| liqueurs exceeding one bottle in quantity, 
| on taking out a license, which should cost 
{them five guineas. The law which now 
| existed was, that no less a quantity than 
| two gallons should be sold at once; and 
| licensed victuallers complained that the 
| effect of the proposed provision would be 
to take away from them what they con- 
sidered to be the most respectable part of 
their trade. They declared also, that that 
attention to which the respectability of 
their body entitled them had not been paid 
to their interests, and that they had not 
been consulted, and had not been heard 
in Opposition to or in support of the mea- 
sure. It was impossible to compare the 
retail dealer with the licensed victualler. 
| If the former were possessed of his cellar, 
' and those means only which were requisite 

to enable him to carry on his trade, he 
| was in a condition to support his business, 
while the latter was placed under number- 
He must have public 
rooms for the accommodation of his cus- 
| tomers, and beds must also be prepared 
| for the reception of his guests. The mis- 
| chief would be more particularly felt in 
|the seaport towns, for there the retail 
l trade was carried on to an extent much 
| greater than in those inland, and he cone 
| ceived that this bill, should it pass into a 
law, would introduce a petty innovation in 
the existing condition of the licensed vic- 
tuallers, important, however, to them, as 
depriving them of their most respectable, 
as well as their most profitable business, 





| less restrictions. 





He could see no reason why the clause 
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should be made applicable to foreign spirits 
only, and he should therefore move the 
omission of the words ‘‘ foreign spirits ” in 
the first clause of the bill, and on that he 
should take the sense of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman were entitled to great 
weight at the hands of the House; but he 
thought that the effect of the proposed bill 
would only be to legalise that which was 
illegal at this moment, but which, in spite 
of its illegality, was done every day in the 
case of most wholesale dealers, and in the 
establishment of nearly every hon. Mem- 
ber of that House; and he was sure that 
if he were to look over the monthly bills 
of any hon. Member, it would be found 
that small quantities, of whatever foreign 
spirits or liqueurs were required, were pur- 
chased from the wholesale dealer. 

Mr. H. Hinde thought if this bill was 
passed, the wine dealers ought to be sub- 
jected to the same liability as the publicans, 
such as having soldicrs quartered upon 
them. The bill would, also, in his opinion, 
operate as a great hardship on the licensed 
victuallers. 

Captain Pechell felt in great difficulty 
as to this bill, as his constituents were 
divided in opinion upon it. Had not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer better post- 
pone it to next Session ? 

Mr. Grimsditch was for a general revi- 
sion of the law relating to the sale of 
spirits and wines, and opposed the bill as 
a partial measure. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out, stand 
part of the clause :—Ayes 28; Noes 19: 
Majority 9. 

List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, H. A. Paiker, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, — Praed, W.T. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. Price, Sir R. 
East, J. B. Rice, rt. hn. T. S. 
Ewart, W. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Finch, F. Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 
Hobhouse,rt. hn. SirJ. Salwey, Colonel 
Hobhouse. T. B. Thornely, T. 
Hoskins, K. Vigors, N. A. 
Howard, P, H. Warburton, H. 
Hume, J. Yates, J. A. 
Hutton, R. 
Lushington, C. 
Morpeth, Lord Visc. Baring, F. T. 
Palmer, C, F. Steuart, R. 


List of the Noes. 
Brotherton, J. 


TELLERS. 


Attwood, T. 
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Cochrane, Sir T. J. Philips, M, 
Dick, Q. Pojhill, F. 
Duncombe, T. Pryme, G. 
Freshfield, J. W. Scholefield, J. 
Grimsditch, T. Talfourd, Sergeant 
Hawes, B. Williams, W. 
Hinde, J. H. Wood, G. W. 
Hindley, C. TELLERS 
Hodges, I’. L. Lushington, Dr. 
Langdale, hon. C, Clay, W. 

Clause agreed to. Bill to be read a 
third time. 


Tue Duke or MarisorouGn's Pen- 
sion.]|—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that when the subject of the charges 
on the pension of the Duke of Marlborough 
was brought under the notice of the House 
by the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt), with the view of reliev- 
ing it from the five shillings in the pound 
land-tax duty, it was determined that the 
matter should be referred to a committee 
to inquire into the subject. The com- 
mittee reported on the facts, and the result 
was, that although the pension was charge. 
ble with the land-tax duty, yet that there 
could be no doubt that the duty of one 
shilling and sixpence in the pound on it 
was inconsisient with the Parliamentary 
grant. He should have been disposed to 
propose the remission of both these 
duties, if he was as well satisfied that the 
land-tax was improperly charged as he was 
on the other charge. He concluded with 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to 
exempt the Parliamentary grant to the 
heirs of John Duke of Marlborough from 
the payment of the duty of one shilling 
and sixpence in the pound. 

Mr. Hume thought that such a measure 
should have been brought forward at the 
early part of tne Session, when they had 
time to examine into the subject, but he 
protested against its being introduced at 
almost the close of the session, when but 
few Members were in attendance, and 
when there was no time for deliberation. 
He should therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that he had opposed 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire for the remission of the land- 
tax of five shillings in the pound, charge- 
able on this pension, but this was very 
different from exempting it from the addi- 
tional payment of one shilling and sixpence 
in the pound. The committee had recom- 
mended the latter, and he saw no reason 
for postponing the bill, 

Motion postponed, 
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IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tucsday, August 13,1839. 


Minvutes.}] Bills. Read a first time :-— Poor-Rates Collec- 
tion; Birmingham Police; Slave-Trade Suppression ; 
Rogue Money (Scotland); Excise Licenses (Sale of 
Spirits); Militia Pay ; Joint Stock Banking Companies. 
—Read a second time :—Soap Duties Regulation; Poor- 
law Commission Continuance; New South Wales.—Read 
a third time:— Highway Rates; Unlawful Oaths (Tre- 
land) ; Shannon Navigation. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Lyndhurst, from Individuals, 
claiming Compensation under the Copyholds and Metro- 
politan Police Courts Bills—By Lord Brougham, from 
Licensed Victuallers of Laneashire, against the Excise 
Licenses (Sale of Spirits) Bill; and from the Chairman of 
the General Convention, for an Address to her Majesty 
to Pardon certain Birmingham Rioters.—By Lord Ellen- 
borough, from St. Luke's, Chelsea, against the Poor-law 
Commission Continuance, and Collection of Rates Bills. 
—By Earl Stanhope, from several places, to the same 
effect; and for the Repeal of the Poor-law. 


Merropoxuiran Porice Courrs.] The 
Metropolitan Police Courts Bill was re- 
ported, 

Lord Brougham moved, that the third 
clause be struck out, not because he ob- 
jected to an iucrease in the salaries of the 
police magistrates, or to their being allowed 
retiring pensions, but because he wished 
those pensions to be introduced in a pro- 
per bill, which should be introduced at a 
period when it might receive due deliber- 
ation and proper attention. 

Viscount Duncannon could not agree 
to the proposition of the noble and learned 
Lord. 

Lord Lyndhurst believed, that the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Duncannon), 
had last night given only two reasons for 
the introduction of these provisions — one 
was, that additional duties were imposed 
upon the magistrates by the present bill; 
and the other was the possibility of their 
labours being still further increased by a 
bill to be introduced in another Session of 
Parliament. Now, the clause of the pre- 
sent bill, imposing additional duties, had 
been negatived by the House, and it would 
be time enough to make provisions re- 
specting the prospective jurisdiction when 
the bill was introduced by which it was 
to be conferred, 

Their Lordships divided on the question 
that the clause stand: — Contents 30; 
Not-Contents 43 :-- Majority 13. 

List of the ConvENTs. 
Lansdowne 
Normanby. 

EARLS. 
Iichester 
Minto 
Gosford 
Deyon 


DUKES. 

Somerset 

Argyle 

Richmond. 
MARQUESSES. 

Conyngham 

Westminster 
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Leitrim 
Clarendon 
Uxbridge, 


LORDS. 
Holland 
Colborne 
De Freyne 
Foley 
Stafford 
Seaford 
Barham 
Cottenham 
Sudely 
Stanley (Alderley) 
Methuen. 


VISCOUNTS, 
Melbourne 
Duncannon 
Falkland 
Lismore. 


BISHOP. 
Peterborough 


List of the Not-Contryts. 


VISCOUNT&. 
Gaze 
Hawarden 
Canterbury. 

BISHOPS, 
London 
Rochester. 

LORDS. 
Colville 
Sondes 
Boston 
Calthorpe 
Redesdale 
Ellenborough 
Prudhoe 
Rayleigh 
Bexley 
Wharncliffe 
Fitzgerald 
Lyndhurst 
Tenterden 
Cowley 
Wynford 
Brougham 
De L'Isle. 


Paired off. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Thomond 
Stuart de Rothsay 
Hertford 
Winchester. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Armagh. 
DUKE. 
Wellington. 
MARQUFSS,. 
Ormonde. 
EARLS, 
Abingdon 
Galloway 
Tankerville 
Stanhope 
Beverley 
Liverpool 
Wicklow 
Rosslyn 
Charleville 
Harrowby 
Verulam 
Beauchamp 
Glengall 
Sheffield 
Eldon 
Falmouth 
Munster 
Ripon. 


CONTENTS. 
Norfolk 
De Mauley 
Carlisle 
Albermarle, 


Clause struck out. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Sneep - STeavers, (IreLanD), ] 
House in Committee on the Sheep-stea- 
ers (Ireland) Bill, 

The Lord Chancellor reminded their 
Lordships that this bill considerably altered 
the existing law, for it sought to punish a 
party guilty of sheep-stealing by a penalty 
of 51. 

Lord Brougham was at a loss to know 
why a felony committed in Ireland should 
be punished by a penalty, when in this 
country the punishment for a similar fe- 
lony used to be hanging, and was now 
transportation for life ? 
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The Earl of Wicklow said, it seemed to 
him that the only case in which the pen- 
alty of 5/. was provided, was not where an 
individual had been proved to steal the 
sheep, but where a sheep was found in 
his possession, and he was unable to ac- 
count for it. Possession was no proof of 
stealing. Would a man, on proof of 
possession, be liable to be hung or trans- 
ported for life ? 

Lord Brougham: Most certainly. If 
the mutton or skin was found in his pos- 
session, and he was unable to account for 
it, on proof that it was the property of 
another person, he would be supposed to 
have stolen it. He(Lord Brougham) never 
knew a case of sheep-stealing in which 
there was any evidence of the taking. 

House resumed. 

On the question that the report be re- 
ceived, 

Lord Brougham moved, that it be re- 
ceived this day three months. 

Agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


IpoLcatrovus WorsutP, (Inpra).] The 
Bishop of London, on rising to move, pur- 
suant to notice, for the production of cer- 
tain papers relating to Idolatrous Worship 
in India, said, the question which he felt 
it his duty to bring under the attention 
and consideration of their Lordships was 
one of vital impoutance to this country, 
as affecting the Christian character of 
this country, and, as he firmly believed, 
of vital importance as regarded the per- 
manency of British dominion in that vast 
country to which his motion had reference, 
He was aware that in this country there 
were persons who thought this question 
might affect the permanency of British 
dominion in India, but who did not enter- 
tain the same opinions as himself, because 
those persons thought, that the raising or 
mooting this question at all, was likely to 
bring the empire of Great Britain in the 
East into jeopardy. From that opinion, 
he entirely dissented, and, on the con- 
trary, he thought, that nothing was so 
likely to shake the stability of our empire 
in India as the continuance of the existing 
most unsatisfactory state of things as to 
religion in that country ; and, he could 
not believe, that a Government which not 
only tolerated, but sanctioned, the conti- 
nuance of idolatry—which not only sanc- 
tioned and encouraged it among the na- 
tives, but compelled a Christian people to 
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give an unwilling sanction to it—could 
look for the blessing of Providence on acts 
which were so strongly opposed to the dic- 
tates of religion. It might be said, that 
the question of idolatry was one in respect 
to which the Government ought to observe 
a strict neutrality, and he admitted that 
the most effectual way of impeding the 
progress of Christianity was to offer vio- 
lence to the prejudices and feelings of 
those amongst whom it was sought and 
desired to plant it. But, he believed it 
was the clear and incontrovertible duty 
of this Government, as Christians, and 
members of a Christian state, to do 
nothing, that should encourage the con- 
tinuance of idolatry and superstition, 
suill less, to sanction by acts, those 
proceedings which they knew to be in- 
consistent with Christianity. He believed 
the country at large, and he might include 
many of their Lordships in the cate~ 
gory, were but little aware of these ido- 
latrous proceedings in India. About the 
year 1831, the subject began to occupy a 
considerable portion of public attention ; 
and in consequence of the representations 
made by religious people and by some so- 
cieties, the Court of Directors, in 1833, sent 
a despatch, which did them the highest 
honour, and which embodied directions 
that would, if carried out in practice, have 
spared him (the Bishop of London) the 
necessity of now addressing their Lord- 
ships. That despatch, it was now well 
known, was the production of a nobleman 
eminent for his benevolence and piety— 
he meant the noble Lord lately at the head 
of the Colonial department—who stated, 
in direct and distinct terms, the duty of 
the Government in India; and he could 
not understand why that Government had 
deviated from the principles there recom- 
mended. The despatch was signed by 
the chairman, atid by 13 members of the 
Court of Directors, and he could not con- 
ceive that those individuals had not a 
bond fide intention that the instructions 
contained in it should be carried out. If, 
however, they had merely signed it in 
their official characters, and with their 
hearts in an opposite direction, he could 
only say, that they had trifled with their 
consciences, and deluded the Christian 
public. He, however, gave the directors 
full credit for entering into the spirit of 
the directions which emanated from the 
noble Lord to whom he had alluded. 
The despatch, so signed, went out: three 
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years elapsed, and it did not appear that 
any steps were taken during that time to 
carry the directions it contained into 
effect; and, in consequence, the attention 
of the proprietors of the East India Com- 
pany had been called to the subject, and 
a motion was brought forward by a pro- 
prietor, to the effect, that the directors be 
instructed to carry out effectually the direc- 
tions set forth in the despatch of the year 
1833. That motion was, he believed, car- 
ried unanimously. After a furthe: time, 
inquiries were again made as to what had 
been done in the matter, when it appeared 
that the directors had sent out to India 
for information as to the connexion which 
the government there had with the super- 
stitions of the natives, in relation to the 
pilgrim-tax, as to the employing troops in 
religious processions and festivals, and as 
to the financial interests of the country, 
the political measures of the government, 
and on their public character. Now, these 
certainly were very proper inquiries to be 
made, but if the Court of Directors had 
been determined to carry into effect the 
directions of the despatch of 1833, they 
ought not to have suffered three years to 
elapse without requiring this important 
information. Their course of proceeding 
since the period to which he adverted, had 
been of a retrograde character, and he 
had, consequently, taken the liberty of 
calling the attention of their Lordships on 
two former occasions to the subject. On 
the last occasion, he had received from the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment, the satisfactory assurance that a 
despatch, which should satisfy the public 
mind on this important subject, should go 
out to India. A despatch, it was true, 
had gone out, but, so far as he could un- 
derstand, it was anything but satisfactory, 
and, in point of fact, it contradicted and 
contravened the despatch of Lord Glenelg, 
so far as it related to the compulsory at- 
tendance of troops in processions and at 
festivals. He thought it due to himself, 
after having spoken so strongly on these 
practices, to put their Lordships in pos- 
session of one or two features of the con- 
nexion of the Government with idolatrous 
practices to which he objected. But, 
first, he would observe, that there could 
not be a greater mistake than to suppose, 
that, amongst the experienced public in 
India, there did not prevail anything like 
unanimity on the subject; he was quite 
sure, that, even if the public voice in this 
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country had been silent, the opinions of 
people in India would have made them- 
selves heard. The people of India were 
not aware of any such cangers as those 
held out by the Court of Directors and 
their friends, as likely to arise from carry- 
ing out the Christian directions of the des- 
patch of the year 1833. One of the ob- 
jections was, as to the connexion of the 
Government with the pagoda funds, 
There had been a misunderstanding be- 
tween some priests, who had been thought 
heterodox by other orthodox Bralimins, 
and the Government had directly inter- 
fered, and had given a direct sanction to 
the idolatrous proceedings. Whynot leave 
these pagoda priests to themselves ? for it 
had not been even attempted to be shown 
that the slightest danger would arise from 
the Government divesting itself of the 
entire management of such matters. That 
had been done in one or two instances to 
the entire conteniment of the parties con- 
cerned, leaving them to the civil courts of 
the country, if their rights were invaded. 
But why should he confine himself to the 
instances of one or two pagodas? for it 
had been done generally in the presidency 
of Bengal; there, things were as they 
should be ; the connexion of the Govern- 
nent with idolatry had been got rid of 
without danger in that great province, which 
comprised a pupulation of 50,000,000; 
and why could not the same thing be 
managed among 20,000,000 of people in 
Madras and Bombay? The next evil 
complained of was the sanction which the 
Government gave to religious processions 
and festivals, by the compulsory attend- 
ance upon them of Christian troops. He 
knew he might be told that this was done 
out of compliment to the native prince, 
when going to offer sacrifice in his temple. 
That was not the case. If a guard of 
honour was sent to accompany the Rajah 
in his progress, and to pause at the en- 
trance to the temple, there would be not 
so much reason to complain, but it was 
not the Rajah alone that passed in proces- 
sion; the idol came with him, and the idol 
was saluted by the troops. So far from 
the compliment being alone paid to the 
Rajah, he was sure, if a native was asked 
to whom the salute was offered, he would 
reply, ‘* To the idol,” and not to the 
Rajah. Such was the answer given by 
the Brahmins on these occasions. Was 
the course of proceeding consistent with 
the desire to bring the millions of be- 
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nighted people of that country to the pure 
faith? Was it consistent to make profes- 
sions of that desire, while, in practice, the 
Governinent was ready to assist in paying 
homage to stock and stone? But why 
should Christian troops be compelled to 
assist in these ceremonies, so revolting to 
their consciences, when Mahomedan sol- 
dierswere not liable? That thiswas the case 
had been proved lately in the instance of 
a Subahdar of a Mahomedan regiment 
in the British service, who refused to join 
in the processions, and had been brought 
to a court-martial. He urged reasons 
which would not have availed a Christian 
officer, and had suffered no inconvenience 
from his refusal. And yet at that time, 
the officer whose name appeared in the 
papers for which he (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) was about to move, found nineteen 
Christian soldiers in confinementfor having 
refused to perform a similar act, which was 
equally against their consciences. While 
India was under the government of Ma- 
homedans, they never lent their troops 
in this way, neither did they interfere 
with the native religion, and he con- 
tended, that nothing short of that course 
by the British Government, would satisfy 
the public mind at home and abroad. 
What he wanted to see, was something 
like an advancement on the part of the 
directors towards that consummation so 
devoutly to be wished. But instead of 
this, they had retracted the orders they 
sent out in 1833; they first censured the 
practice, and then withdrew their censure. 
What conclusion could the people of 
England form from that circumstance, 
but that the Court of Directors did not 
feel disposed to fulfil the hopes of the 
public on this subject? There was an- 
other topic upon which he hardly knew 
how to speak in terms of moderation—he 
alluded to the offerings to idols made on 
the part of the Government. It was no- 
torious, that such offerings were made by 
a Christian Government. He had lately 
heard of an instance which was of so 
gross a character, that he could scarcely 
believe it true, and therefore he would 
not relate it at present. But there was 
no doubt of this fact, that offerings were 
actually made to idols in the most solemn 
and formal manner, by the servants of 
the East India Company on certain days 
of the year. Was it to be supposed, that 
the Hindoos, who were not wanting in 
sagacity, indolent and ignorant though 
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they might be, and immersed in the most 
degrading superstitions and immoral prac- 
tices as they were, would not take notice 
of this inconsistency? Why, they were 
in the habit of taunting our missionaries 
with these very things. He was persuaded, 
that if the known principles of the consti- 
tution of this country were regarded, we 
should more effectually advance and 
strengthen our influence with the heathen 
population, by something like a consist- 
ent and firm maintenance of them, coupled 
with moderation, than we could by a com- 
promise of those principles. The kind of 
influence obtained by means of a compro- 
mise of principle, was such as their Lord- 
ships might be certain would not stand in 
the day of trial. At this period of the 
Session, he felt that he ought not to en- 
large upon this subject, and, indeed, 
| nothing but its great importance had in- 
| duced him to press it upon their Lord- 
ships’ attention. He would, however, 
just allude to the case of a distinguished 
individual who had been treated, in con- 
nexion with this important question, in a 
manner, he would not say unworthy of 
his character, but in a manner unworthy 
of a Christian Government, and in a 
manner which was calculated to impede 
the progress of Christianity. In conse- 
quence of the despatch to which he had 
alluded, Sir Robert O'Callaghan issued 
an order—and he was the more induced 
to do so, because of the unfortunate death 
of a sepoy at an idolatrous festival—that 
no troops should be so employed except 
as a guard of honour to the Rajah, there- 
by marking out the course of duty to be 
followed. When Sir Peregrine Maitland 
went out to take the command of the 
troops at Madras, having heard of the 
order of Sir Robert O’Callaghan—hav- 
ing considered with some attention, and 
viewed with some apprehension, the com- 
pulsory attendance of troops at idolatrous 
festivals, for it was no new subject either 
in this country or at Madras, and having 
received no new directions to depart from 
the instructions of the Court of 1833, he 
went out with the persuasion, that it was 
his duty to carry out those instructions 
according to their spirit. Thatdistinguished 
individual also consulted one of the di- 
rectors—the chairman, he believed, but 
certainly a leading person in the Court 
of Directors—on the principles which 
should govern his conduct of India. The 
gentleman whom he consulted, put into 
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his hands a book, in which he was in- 
formed he would find the principles laid 
down, upon which the directors wished 
their officers to act. There was only one 
paragraph in that book, which related to 
the subject now under discussion, which 
set forth, that while those who did not 
profess Christianity should not be ex- 
posed to persecution, but should be pro- 
tected, Christians also ought not to be 
compelled to comply with practices which 
their consciences disapproved ; and that 
the neutrality of the Government in reli- 
gious questions should be perfect, for 
while, on the one hand, they should not 
force Christianity on the people, on the 
other hand, they should not evince any 
approbation of idolatry. Now, was it 
possible to suppose, when that distin- 
guished person had this book placed in 
his hands, and when he found that Sir 
Robert O'Callaghan had issued the order 
already mentioned, that in carrying out 
the principles therein set forth, he was 
incurring the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment? He believed, however, that the order 
was revoked by the Government, and Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, finding that he could 
not conscientiously proceed tu discharge 
the duties of the post he occupied, placed 
at the disposal of the Court the command 
of the army at Madras, and his seat in 
the council. The reply which he received, 
was understood to be to the effect, that 
he had tendered his resignation under an 
erroneous impression — nevertheless his | 
tesignation was accepted. Amongst the 
papers for which he now moved, was the 
correspondence between the Court of Di- | 
rectors and Sir Peregrine Maitland. There | 
might be objections to the production of | 
that correspondence upon grounds with 
which he was not acquainted; but if| 
those objections came from the Court of | 
Directors, he must say, that it was due 
to the distinguished and gallant indivi- 
dual concerned, that they should produce 
those papers, because in them was to be 
found the justification of a step which 
no military chief should take, except 
upon strong grounds. He believed — 
but he spoke without any positive inform- 
ation—that the tendered resignation was 
not only accepted by the Court of Direc- 
tors, but by another branch of the 
Government. He should be glad to hear 
what the noble Viscount at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, would say be- 
fore he determined whether he should 
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press for the production of these papers or 
not. He knew the arguments with which 
he should be met: he should be told that 
it would be unsafe to agitate this question 
in this country, and that persons here 
could not understand the bearing of it. 
But he saw nothing to awaken an appre- 
hension, that by discussing this topic they 
would in the slightest degree endanger or 
impair the stability of the British empire 
in India. He had already pointed the 
attention of their Lordships to one conclu 
sive fact, that the practices in Bombay 
and Madras were unknown in the other 
presidencies; and he could not under- 
stand why, since there was no difference 
in the habits or religion, or religious ob- 
servances of the people, there should be a 
difference as to the interference of the 
British troops with their religious prac- 
tices. What was safely done with 
50,000,000 of people, might be safely 
done with 20,000,000. From the con- 
current testimony of many wise and good 
men, who had lived in India, and well 
considered the subject, it was clear that 
hardly anything would more tend to 
cement the foundations, and secure the 
continuance, and increase the influence 
of the British Government in that country, 
than a firm, consistent determination on 
the part of the Government not to inter- 
fere with the superstitious practices of the 
people—not to thwart or hinder their 
wishes, nor to withdraw any means of 
protection to which, by treaty or law, 
they were entitled, but at the same time, 
to refrain from all interference, which 
could by possibility be construed into a 
sanction of idolatry. He was bound to 
say, that the Government had taken one 
step of which he approved: they had 
given directions for the discontinuance of 
the pilgrim-tax, that source whence the 
Government had drawn an immense 
amount of money, part of which went out 
again to the support of idolatry, and part 
remained an unholy addition to the gains 
of the company. The tax was abolished 
in the district of Allahabad, but there 
were many other cases in which revenues 
were drawn from idolatry; and was it 
not to be deplored, that a Christian 
Government should seek to derive profit 
from the superstitions of idolatry, while 
professing to be the worshippers of the 
true God? And let it be remembered, 
that he spoke not merely of the worship 
of idols in simple distinction from the 
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worship of the true God, but of a system 
which included obscenities, barbarities, 
and crimes which found no parallel in all 
the pages of classical mythology. Nothing 
could exceed the atrocities which were 
committed under the name of religion in 
India. The consequence was the entire 
degradation of the character of the na- 
tives, until they had become notoriously 
and proverbially regardless of truth and 
honour, so that no testimony given in a 
court of justice by a native Hindoo, could 
be relied upon. He did not wish the 
prejudices of these people to he interfered 
with in any improper manner; but he 
would have every means used to Jet them 
see that we felt that we were in possession 
of a holier and a happier religion, which, if 


they embraced it, would be the means of | ( 
| obstruction to the progress of the gospel, which 


promoting their prosperity here, as well 
as their happiness hereafter. He would 
not have anything done, which would lead 
them to think it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether they should embrace the 
true religion, or live in the practices of 
idolatry. That appeared to him to be so 
plain, so clear, and so faultless a course, 
that he could not anticipate what objec- 
tions could be started against it, except 
those which were suggested by expedi- 
ency. But if, indeed, we could secure 
our dominion of that vast territory—if we 
must be masters of that immense popula- 
tion, only at the expense of sacrificing 
the holiness of our own religion, he con- 
fessed he would rather give up all; nay, 
he believed, all attempts to retain it 
would be in vain, if we acted upon sucha 
principle; for he never could suppose 
that a merciful Providence, which had en- 
trusted us with that empire for the pur- 
pose of carrying out its benevolent de- 
signs towards mankind, would keep it in 
our possession that we should abuse our 
power and our privilege, and make that a 
dominion for Satan, which we ought to 
convert into a kingdom for God. He 
would now move for 


“ Copies of so much of any despatches sent 
by the court of Directors to India since the 
8th of August, 1830, as relates to the aboli- 
tion of taxes in India, connected with reli- 
gious observances of the natives, or to the em- 
ployment of Christian troops in the religious 
processions and festivals of the natives. Also, 
copy of the memorial sent to the Governor- 
general from the presidency of Madras on the 
subject of the attendance of Christian troops 
at the religious precessions and festivals of the 
natives; togethe. with the appendix to such 
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memorial. And also, copies of the despatch 
of the 18th of October, 1837, to the Governor- 
general in Council, No. 14, Revenue Depart- 
ment; and of Sir Peregrine Maitland’s letter 
thereon to the Court of Directors, tendering 
his resignation of the command of the Madras 
army, and of his seat in council.”’ 


Before he sat down, he would trouble 
their Lordships so far as to read to them 
the opinion of an individual who had re- 
sided long enough in India to take an 
accurate estimate of the question—one 
who was eminently distinguished by his 
services in the cause of religion—the 
Bishop of Calcutta. The extract was 
from a charge delivered by that right rev. 
prelate in July, 1838 :— 


“‘ Before I quit the subject of missions, it 
may be proper for me to mention the great 


has been directed to be renewed by that re« 
markable despatch of the Court of Directors 
of February, 1833, which did them so much 
honour, and which is, indeed, one of the most 
able and conclusive documents I ever read. 
What progress has been actually made in 
India itself, in carrying into effect the aboli- 
tion of the pilgrim-tax, [ am not informed. I 
observe that delay is creating feelings of sor- 
row and impatience in the generous hearts of 
British Christians. I can only say, rev, 
brethren, that everything we can properly do 
to direct and rouse public opinion, both here 
and at home, it is our duty to undertake. It 
is frightful to think, after all that Providence 
has done for us in India, that we should be 
still countenancing the most degrading and 
debased idolatries—should still be identifying 
ourselves with the blood-stained car of Jug- 
gernaut; and should still be enlisting the 
Christian virtues of prudence, sagacity, forti- 
tude, and perseverance, in arranging the 
abominations, in preparing and decking out 
the pageants, of the grossest and most pollu- 
ting idolatry. Thank God, we are exempt, 
on this side of India, from the personal and 
direct countenance, which at Madras and 
Bombay the authorities are understood to be 
called upon to give to heathenism and Ma- 
hometanism. I need not say that I honour 
Bishop Corrie, for the manly and, to his gentle 
nature, difficult part he took on this subject ; 
and I beg to be understood to partake, as me- 
tropolitan, in all the sentiments of the memo- 
rial, which has brought down such unmerited 
calumny on his name, but which will ever be 
considered as amongst his highest eulogiums 
by all who estimate the duties of a Christian 
bishop.” 

Viscount Melbourne hoped he felt as 
deeply impressed as any man, with a sense 
of the serious nature of the subject upon 
which the right rev. Prelate had de- 
scanted ; he hoped he felt the importance 
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of the subject to this country, and to the 
great spiritual and future interests of the 
people concerned, as well as to the sta- 
bility of that vast empire, which we now 
possessed in India. He did not in any 
respect disagree upon the general princi- 
ples upon which that empire ought to be 
religiously governed. He agreed with the 
right rev. Prelate, that every respect 
should be shown to the religious preju- 
dices of the country—that no disrespect 
or insult should be offered to the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants—and that at | 
the same time no undue honour should be | 
paid, no unnecessary respect should be | 
shown, to their superstitions; and that 
all practices which could be construed to 
giving any sanction to them, should be 
carefully abstained from. He would not 
enter further into the general considera- | 
tion of this question on this occasion ; but 
he had hoped, and he still hoped, that on 
these general principles, there was no dis- 
agreement. The right rev. Prelate had 
given a history of the proceedings in con- 
nexion with this subject, from the time of 
the despatch of 1833, down to that period 
of the last year, when he did, unques- 
tionably, in answer to an observation of 
that right rev. Prelate, inform him, that 
measures were about to be taken by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, which he hoped would prove effec- 
tual in securing the object which the right | 
rev. Prelate so much desired, and answer | 
the expectations of those in whose names | 
he spoke. It was with great concern that | 
he learnt from the right rev. Prelate, that | 
he considered that pledge as remaining 
unfulfilled; because, as far as he under- | 
stood the objection taken on the present. 
occasion, and the reasons and principles | 
laid down by the right rev. Prelate, it ap- | 
peared that the despatch sent out in-| 
structing the Governor-general of India, | 
which had been laid before the House, did 
proceed upon the very principles laid 
down by that right rev. Prelate. They all 
admitted the justice of those principles, 
and he believed it was the intention of the 
Government here and in India to carry it 
into effect. The right rev. Prelate had 
spoken of the pilgrim-tax ; and what said 
the despatch ? 








“In the same spirit we have again to ex- 
press our anxious desire, that you should ac- 
complish, with as little delay as practicable, 
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the arrangements already in progress for the 


abolition of the collection of the pilgrim-tax, | princes, which had hitherto been paid. 
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and for discontinuing all connexion of the 
Government with the management of any 
funds for the support of any religious ceremo- 
nies of the people. It is our wish that you 
should leave them exclusively to the manage- 
ment of their own priests.” 

That he understood to be the course 
which the Government wished to be 
taken. ‘That was the course which the 
Government had pursued, and Govern- 
ment was still proceeding in the same 
course, in order to effect the total discon- 
tinuance of all sanction on the part of 
the authorities to the religious ceremonies 
of the natives. The right rev. Prelate 
had said, that they maintained all the 
pagodas; that they managed the funds, 
and that they supported the temples; and 
he had asked, why the Government did 
not discontinue this connexion, and leave 
those matters to be settled by the native 
priests. Now, he would ask whether it 
was not fully shown by the despatch to 
which he had alluded, that the Govern- 
ment was anxious to adopt such a course 
and to leave the management of the tem- 
ples and revenues to the natives them- 
selves? That despatch contained the 
following passage, which showed clearly 
what the intentions of the Government 
were. It said :— 

“* We wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that the management of the temples ought to 
be resigned into the hands of the natives, and 
that the intercourse of all the public authorities 
with the natives, im regard to those matters, 
ought to be regulated by the instructions con- 
tained in section 62 of the desputch of 1833.” 

Those instructions prevented the sol- 
diers from being called on to take a part 
in the religious ceremonies of the natives; 
but he thought no alteration should be 
made in the practice as regarded escorts 
to the princes of the country, as it was 
evident that those escorts were in honour 
of the individual, and not of the occasion. 


| The right rev. Prelate had stated that 


those escorts took part in the religious 
ceremonies, and that the honour was con- 
sidered by the natives as paid to the idol, 
and not to the prince. Unquestionably, 
it was his opinion that every means should 
be adopted, and every precaution taken, 
to show that this mark of respect was paid 
to the person, and not to the idol; but 
he must say at the same time, that in his 
opinion it would not be prudent at the 
present moment, to discontinue the pay- 
ing of that mark of respect to the native 
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It was his wish, certainly, to see those} Lord Brougham said, their Lordships 
relizious ceremonies discountenanced, and | were all greatly obliged to the right rev. 
the Christian religion established; but at | Prelate for the able, eloquent, and touch- 
the same time it was necessary, in seeking | ing manner in which he had brought this 
the attainment of that object, that they | important matter under their considera- 
should proceed according to the dictates ; tion, He quite agreed in much that had 
of prudence ; for if they did not attend to | fallen from the right rev. Prelate, and 
what prudence required, their measures | thought that those religious ceremonies 
might not only endanger the loss of the | ought to receive no encouragement from 
country, but prove injurious also to reli- the Government. He felt, however, that 


gion itself. 
the despatch which had been sent out would | 


have satisfied the right rev. Prelate, and he | 
was sorry to find that it had not. He still, 


however, trusted that it would be found | oath in a court of justice. 


that there was no material difference | 
in the course which the right rev. Pre- 
late wished to be followed, and that which 
had actually been pursued by the Govern- 
ment. He hoped the differences might 
be reconciled, and that there would be 
found no great discrepancies of opinion, 
and that they might all labour by the, 
same means for the attainment of that re- 
sult which all, he was sure, were equally | 
anxious to see accomplished. As regarded | 
the papers which the right rev. Prelate | 
had moved for, he had to state, that he | 
had no objection to the production of the 
two first; they had already been laid be- 
fore the other House of Parliament, and 
their production could not be attended 
with any inconvenience. As regarded the 
despatch of the 18th of October 1837, to 
the Governor-General in Council, it had 
not been yet produced, but he had no ob- 
jection to its production. As regarded, 
however, the letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors from Sir P. Maitland, considering 
that it was the letter of a general officer, 
and that it contained a statement of the 
reasons which had induced him to resign 
his command, he would put it to the House | 
whether it was a document which ought ! 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





to be produced? That general officer had | 


thought proper to tender his resignation, | 
but there was no charge against his cha- 
racter or conduct, and there was nothing 
in the proceedings which called for a vin- 
dication of his conduct; and he would, 
therefore, put it to their Lordships, with- 
out entering upon any further explanation 
of the transaction, whether this was a 
document of a nature or of a character 
which ought to be produced? There were 
other reasons against the production of 
this document, and he trusted the right 
rev. Prelate would vot press for its pro- 


, Ceremonies was described, 





duction, 


He had certainly hoped that | he should not be doing his duty if he did 
not say, that it was too unqualified a con- 
demnation to state that the natives of 


India were not be believed upon their 
There were 
many natives of India of high character, 
and in whom implicit contidence might be 
placed. From his attendance before the 
Privy Council, where cases relative to 
India were decided, he was able to speak 
from experience on this subject, and he 
should have been unjust to the natives of 
that country if he had not said this much 
in their defence. 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
noble and learned Lord must be aware 
that he had not included all the natives of 
India. There were many enlightened 
natives of India in whom perfect confi- 
dence might be placed, and his observa- 
tions did not apply to those persons, nor 
did they include every one. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
had not told them why, if it was safe to 
discontinue in one province all interference 
on the part of the authorities of India in 
the religious ceremonies of the natives, it 
was not equally safe to discontinue that 
interference in ail, He held in his hand 
a document in which the character of those 
It was said in 
that document, that the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the natives might be well 
termed scenes of folly, licentiousness, and 
cruelty, for they were of a character from 
which the most abandoned persons in 
Europe would revolt with horror. He 
confessed that he had never before ima- 
gined that such scenes could have been 
sanctioned by a Christian Government. 
It was certainly uot his desire to employ 
force, and he only wished that the Govern- 
ment should afford facilities to the natives 
of becoming Christians, and that no en- 
couragement should be given to their reli- 
gious ceremonies. [le must, however, 
say, that he could not understand the 
course which bad been pursued by the 
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Government, or by the Court of Directors. | 
After the despatch which had been sent! 
out in 1833, it appeared to him rather | 
strange that such a course should have 
been adopted as had been pursued towards 
an officer, who had resigned because he 
had been prevented from carrying the in- 
tentions of that despatch into execution. | 
He, therefore, wished to see the letter of | 
his gallant relative produced, because, as | 
it appeared to him, they ought to know 
the grounds on which that officer’s resig- 
nation had been accepted. His gallant 
relative did not object to his resignation 
having been accepted, but the Government 
had said that he had been mistaken, and 
he thought some explanation of this mat- 
ter was necessary. Whatever might have 
been the grounds for having accepted the 
resignation of this gallant officer, he was 
persuaded that Sir P. Maitland had only 
done his duty as a soldier aad a Christian, | 
and he felt grateful to the right rev. Pre- | 
late for having brought this subject in so 
able a manner under the consideration of | 
their Lordships, because he felt that a re- 
medy ought to be applied to prevent the 
continuance of those revolting ceremonies. 

The Duke of Wellingtoa had served in 
India for a considerable length of time, 
but he had never seen, he had never 
heard of, anything so revolting in the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the natives, as had 
been described by the noble Duke and by 
the right rev. Prelate. The whole army, 
while he was in India, except about 50,000 
men, consisted of idolators, but they were 
as good soldiers as could be found any 
where. They performed in the best man- 
ner whatever service was required of them, 
and certainly at that time the object of 
the Government, and of every man in the 
service of the Government, was to avoid 
not only to interfere, but even to seem to 
interfere, in any manner in the idola- 
trous rites and ceremonies of the country. 
He had seen none of the despatches which 
had been alluded to, and he must say, 
that he had seen too much in his own ex- 
perience to encourage the practice of pro- 
ducing documents of this description. He 
begged their Lordships to recollect, that, 
with the exception of about 20,000 of her 
Majesty’s troops, and with the exception 
of the civil servants of the Government, 
and the few European residents, there was 
not a man in India who was not an idola- 
ter, to manage and to regulate the affairs 
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pire. He would entreat their Lordships 
never to lose sight of that fact. He knew, 
too, fiom experience, for he had seen the 
missionaries at work, the little progress 
which they made, and he knew, at the same 
time, that they created a guod deal of 
jealousy. He warned the Government not 
to go too far in their measures against the 
idolatry of India, for the Indian empire 
was one of great importance, and they 
must not éxpect to convert 100,000,000 
of idolaters to our holy religion by the 
small means at their disposal. In regard 
to what had been stated by the noble Duke 
(Richmond) relative to Sir P. Maitland, 
he could have no doubt that that gallant 
othcer had resigned his command, as every 
honourable man ought, because he had 
found himself unable to perform what was 
required from him. There could be no 
doubt on that point. He had not seen 
the paper which had been alluded to, but 
he could have no doubt, from what he 


| knew of Sir P. Maitland, that he had 


conducted himself as a man of honour 
and a soldier. In his opinion, however, 
the papers relative to those transactions 
were of such a peculiar nature, and of so 
delicate a character, that they ought not 
to be produced here, for, if they were pro- 
duced in this country, they would cer- 
tainly find their way to India. The noble 
Viscount had not done quite right, he 
thonght, in consenting so readily to the 
production of those despatches. 

The Bishop of London said, his com- 
plaint was, that the scruples of the Maho- 
metans were respected, while the Chris. 
tian soldiers were forced to attend those 
religious ceremonies. Heshonld not press 
for the letter from Sir P. Maitland. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there 
were Mahometans in all the armies, but he 
was not able to say the proportion to the 
Hindoos. He had no hesitation, however, 
in saying, that the Hindoos generally pre- 
dominated, and particularly in the army 
of Fort St. George, and he never remem- 
bered any question on this subject having 
been raised. 

The documents moved for were ordered, 
with exceptions. 


Court or Apmrratty.] The Lord 
Chancellor rose to state to their Lordships 
the nature and objects of this bill, and he 
would assure them, that he should tres. 
pass as shortly as possible on their time. 
The Admiralty Court was one of great 
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importance. The duties of the Judge of 
the Court of Admiralty were very import- 
ant in time of war, but he had also very 
important duties to perform in time of 
peace. The amount of business done in 
time of peace was comparatively light, 
but the importance of the duty was, never- 
theless, very great, and the judge who was 
called upon to perform that duty ought 
also to be capable of discharging the duties 
which would be imposed upon the court 
in the event of a war breaking out. The 
character which our Admiralty Court had 
obtained, not only in this country, but in 
other parts of the world, was well known 
to their Lordships. The judicial seat in 
that court had been filled by men of great 
Jearning and distinguished ability, and it 
was of great importance that its character 
should be maintained. That could only 
be done by placing men of the greatest 
talent and character at the head of that 
court. He would now state to their 
Lordships how that court was constituted, 
in respect to its most important officers, 
There was a judge, a registrar, and a 
marshal. The income of the judge was, 
in former times, entirely dependent on the 
amount of fees received. Gradually, how- 
ever, additions were made to it, by way of 
permanent income, and the permanent in- 
come of the judge was at present 2,500/. 
It appeared from the evidence of the late 
Sir Jobo Nicholl, that the income of Sir 
W. Scott, in time of war, was for a series 
of years 5,700/. a-year, and for another 
series of years, 5,300/. Now, the bill 
before their Lordships proposed to abolish 
all fees, and to give the judge a permanent 
fixed salary of 4,000/. a-year, which was 
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Jess than the salaries received by the 
puisne judges. It was desirable also that | 
the registrar should have a suitable income. | 
In time of war, his income had amounted 

to 12,000/. a-year, while in time of} 
peace it had been as little as 100/. Now, 
it could not be right or conducive to the 
public service, that an officer of the court 
should be paid so extravagantly in time 
of war, and be left without any income at 
all in time of peace. The bill, therefore, 
proposed, that the registrar should have a 
certain income of 1,200/. a-year, in time 
of peace, and that the Government should 
have the power, on the application of the 
Court of Admiralty, to increase his salary 
in time of war, to 2,000/. a-year. Then 
there was the marshal, who was the exe. 





cutive officer of the court; the bill pro- 
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posed, that he should have a salary of 
800/. a-year, in time of peace, and in 
time of war, 1,2007. The bill, however, 
had other important objects. It was 
proposed to add to the jurisdiction, and 
to improve the machinery, of the court, in 
order to enable it to perform its duties 
with more effect. There were some cases 
in which the court had a jurisdiction, but 
only to a limited extent. Thus it had 
jurisdiction over the possession of vessels 
as between the owner and the captain, but 
although it was in some cases necessary 
to sell the vessel in consequence of the 
claims upon it, it was not in the power of 
the Court of Admiralty to effect a sale. 
The same difficulty existed with respect 
to mortgages on ships. Then, again, 
there was the same question as to sea- 
man’s wages. This was a part of the bill, 
which, he thought, must receive their 
Lordships’ approbation. Another part of 
the bill was to improve the means by 
which the Court of Admiralty had to carry 
its jurisdiction into effect—he meant that 
part of the bill which related to the exa- 
mination of witnesses. But before he 
touched upon this part of the subject, he 
would refer to the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty when a question of prize 
came before it—namely, when it had to 
adjudicate upon the disposition of ene~ 
mies’ property taken at sea; this was 
undoubtedly, within its jurisdiction. But 
when a question of booty arose-—namely, 
when the property was captured on land 
—the Court of Admiralty had no jurisdic- 
tion. If the property was taken in the 
course of the joint operations of an army 
and navy, then the Court of Admiralty had 
jurisdiction over both; but over questions 
of booty, it had no jurisdiction. An- 
ciently these questions were determined 
by the Court of Chivalry; but that court 
having been abolished, they fell under the 
cognizance of the Treasury, from which it 
was now proposed to transfer them to the 
Admiralty Court. With regard to the 
machinery by which it was proposed to 
improve the working of the court, it was 
intended to give the court the power of 
examining witnesses vivd voce, and also 
power to direct the trial of an issue, in the 
same manner as courts of equity. He 
had now gone over all the points in the 
bill which were of material importance, 
and he hoped their Lordships would allow 
the bill to go into committee, 

Lord Lyndhurst would detain their 
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Lordships but a very few moments on the 
subject of this bill. He agreed entirely 
with his noble and learned Friend in 
thinking that the subject was one of very 
great importance, and he tho ght, that 
that statement of his noble and learned 
Friend was sufficient to show, that it was 
not fit that this bill should be discussed at 
this period of the Session; and he be- 
lieved, indeed, that he should be able to 
satisfy their Lordships that the persons 
who had introduced the bill were them- 
selves of opinion, that it ought not to be 
ressed or urged forward at present. 

he bill was founded on a report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
made six years ago, and nothing had 
been done upon it from that time to the 
present; but year after year had been 
suffered to elapse, and then, after all, the 
promoters of the bill had only brought it 
forward at a late period of the Session. 
The bill was committed in the House of 
Commons on the 15th of July, and it did 
not come up to their Lordships’ House 
till the 6th of this present August. He 
would ask their Lordships, then, whether 
this bill ought to be discussed at this 
period of the Session, and above all, whe- 
ther it ought to be discussed in the ab- 
sence of the noble and learned Lords, 
who were at the head of the law? But, 
moreover, this bill was founded not only 
on the report of the committee, but upon 
the evidence on which that report was 
founded, and he defied any of their Lord- 
ships to vote for the bill after having read 
that report and evidence. Besides, this 
bill proposed greatly to extend the juris- 
diction of the Court of Admiralty. His 
noble and learned Friend said, that it 
was very desirable to give the Court of 
Admiralty an extended jurisdiction over 
the subject of seamen’s wages, when se- 
cured by contract under seal. Now, 
against that he protested on account of 
the great expense of the proceedings in 
the Admiralty Court. Nothing could be 
more simple, on the other hand, than the 
trial of a question of this kind by a jury 
in the common law courts. He would 
cite, as an instance of the expense of Ad- 
miralty proceedings, the case of the Lima. 
The mate of that vessel thought proper to 
bring an action in the Court of Admiralty 
against the master for wages. The claim 
which amounted to 70/., was resisted on 
the ground of misconduct, and the master 
had a judgment in his favour, What was 
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the consequence? The master, although 
victorious, had to pay 180/. in conse- 
quence of the incompetency of the mate to 
pay the costs. But the matter did not end 
here. The other party thought proper to 
appeal, and although he was defeated on 
appeal, yet the master had to pay costs 
amounting to upwards of 3901. Now, 
these were facts which were incontroverti- 
ble. Yet the noble and learned Lord said 
it was extremely desirable that contracts 
of such a nature should be decided by the 
Court of Admiralty, where the proceeding 
was most expensive, instead of by the 
courts of common law. If this provision 
was adopted, what would happen ? 
Every seaman, getting into the hands of a 
proctor, would institute proceedings in the 
Admiralty Court, because it would be well 
known, that the defendant would be 
afraid to resist on account of the expense, 
and that he would therefore submit to the 
demand made upon him. He mentioned 
this circumstance for the purpose of show- 
ing their Lordships, that a bill involving so 
many points for consideration ought not 
to have been delayed until the 13th of 
August, and then brought forward, in the 
absence of those noble and learned Lords 
who presided over the courts oflaw. For 
these reasons, he objected to proceeding 
with the bill at the present moment. He 
did not object to the proposed increase of 
salary to the learned judge. He thought 
it was proper that that judge should have 
a fixed salary, and, in his opinion the pro- 
posed was mot more than an adequate re- 
muneration for a person holding that high 
situation, But this was a point which, with 
the others involved in the bill, could te 
very well considered next year, when the 
bill might be brought forward in theie 
Lordships’ House. At the same time, the 
learned individual who presided over the 
Admiralty Court need not suffer by the 
rejection of the bill, as a vote for the 
amount of the salary might be passed by 
the other House, or the future bill might 
be made retrospective in this respect. 
He moved, that the bill be committed that 
day three months, 

Lord Brougham had repeatedly urged 
his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack to bring forward some measure 
on this subject, for the purpose of taking 
the payment of the salary of the judge of 
the Admiralty Court out of the navy esti- 
mates, But he thought that a bill on this 
subject should be accompanied with anos 
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ther provision, which appeared to him to 
be absolutely necessary, namely, that this 
judge should not hold a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Ifthe judge was to be paid by a 
regular salary, and ought to be indepen- 
dent of the Crown, he should on the other 
hand, be removed from political life, and 
not placed in a situation to be influenced 
by political feelings. [Lord Lyndhurst : 
That was recommended in the report of 
the commissioners.] He was aware that 
it was recommended in the report, and he 
was sure that his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack must be of the same 
opinion. He did not object to the pro- 
posed salary of 4,000/. a-year; but it 
should be recollected that this 4,000J. 
a-year was for little more than twenty- 
eight days’ work, for that was the period 
during which the court sat, and this was 
certainly very adequate remuneration for 
an office which was little more than a 
sinecure. His noble and learned Friend 
had stated that this was less than the sa- 
lary of a puisne judge, but then the duties 
of the latter were very different. He 
might be told that they might look for- 
ward to a state of war, when the duties of 
the judge of the Admiralty would be 
greatly increased. Now, he had no ex- 
pectation of seeing a war while he lived, 
at any rate, he sincerely trusted that he 
should not again see a war. He, however, 
would consent to this salary of 4,000/. 
a-year, but when the comparison was 


made between the duties of the judge of | 
the Admiralty Court and the puisne judges, | 


he would remind their Lordships that the 
latter sat ten months in the year, while 
the Admiralty Court hardly sat a lunar 
month. This made all the difference, for 
if this bill passed, it would enable this 
judge, as a political partisan, to work 
double tides tor the political party with 
which he was connected. He believed 
that a more zealous, active, or able par- 
tisan, and a more useful supporter to the 
Treasury, did not exist, than his distin- 
guished and learned Friend who was now 
judge of the Admiralty Court. He might 
then work as long as his services were re- 
quired, and as actively as possible as a 
member of the political party to which he 
belonged, and might again take the lead in 
coming up to search their Lordships’ 
journals to see what they were doing with 
some particular measure. But it should 
also be remembered, that he was the only 
judge to decide on the matters involved in 
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that bill to which he had just adverted, as 
he alone had to determine on the delicate 
points of the law of nations ; he, therefore, 
could not help feeling that his right hon. 
and learned Friend should not have taken 
quite such an active part in passing that 
bill, The Portuguese would certainly take 
this view of the subject; and, if their 
Lordships had enacted that bill, they 
wou!d have complained that the most 
active partisan in support of it was the judge 
who would have to decide on all cases 
under it. He remembered two previous 
judges of the Admiralty Court who sat in 
the other House, Sir William Scott, and 
Sir Jobn Nicholl; but both these learned 
judges were Members of the University of 
Oxford, and this was a very different 
thing from being Members of the Tower 
Hamlets; for in nearly every case that 
would come into bis court it would be 
found that at least one of his learned 
Friend’s constituents was mixed up in it, 
either as plaintiff or defendant, or as pro- 
moter or respondent, as the parties to a 
suit were called in the Admiralty Court, 
He would then be one day on the hust- 
ings of the Tower Hamlets, and the next 
day sitting in the Admiralty Court, de- 
ciding on some case involving the interests 
of his constituents. No man would assert 
that it was right that any one in sucha 
situation should be appointed judge of 
this court. Again, it was now almost 
universally admitted, that judges should 
not have the disposa of patronage; but 
under this bill the judge had patronage to 
the extent of at least half a dozen places 
of emolument, and he was enabled to name 
whom he pleased to them. In the first 
place, he might appoint a registrar to he 
Court of Admiralty, with a salary of 2,0007, 
a-year in time of war, and 1,400/. a-year 
in time of peace. There then was also 
the office of deputy-registrar, with a large 
salary. There was also the marshal of 
the court, with a great salary, together 
with the clerk and assistants, all with large 
salaries, and all these appointments were 
to be placed at the disposal of the judge 
of the Admiralty Court. In past ages, no 
doubt, a great extent of patronage was 
given to judges, but more enlightened 
ages took it away. Formerly, they paid 
some of the judges small salaries, and they 
allowed them the patronage of certain 
offices attached to these courts, and they 
were even allowed to dispose of them, in 
certain cases; but this system had been 
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changed, and his noble Friend opposite, 
(the Earl of Ripon), when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had brought forward a 
measure to take away the patronage from 
the judges, and to give them increased 
salaries. This bill, however, gave more 
patronage to the judge of this court thao 
any judge had ever before possessed. By 
this bill, also, the judge had power of 
making rules for the practice of his court, 
without the approbation or consent of any 
other judge, What was this, but that the 
judge of the Admiralty Court, himself a 
Member of the Legislature, was, under 
the name of rules, to have the power of 
making laws for the practice of the court? 
It happened that nearly half the decisions 
of the jndges of the courts of law were on 
points of practice, and sometimes the most 
important matters were involved in them. 
Indeed, a most valuable book in the pro- 
fession, which was contained in three 
thick volumes—-he alluded to Mr. Tidd’s 
work—-was on practice alone. In all these 
cases, in the courts of law, a rule of prac- 
tice was made after deliberation and con- 
gultation with other judges; but, by this 
bill, the judge of the Admiralty Court 
might make rules without consulting any 
person, but ex mero motu. It would have 
been better if it were directed that these 
rules, before being brought into operation, 
should be laid for a certain period before 
both Houses of Parliament, and, if either 
House disapproved of them that they should 
be rescinded. Under this bill, however, 
they were to be conclusive immediately on 
their being issued by the judge. This was 
very different from what he thought would 
have emanated from the recommendations 
of the commissioners. He, therefore, 
thought, on the grounds that he had sta- 
ted, that it would be better to postpone 
the bill to another Session. He had asked 
for a measure on the subject from the 
first week in the Session, and now it had 
come up to them in this objectionable and 
imperfect form in the last week, as he 
trusted that it would be, of the Session. If 
noble Lords thought that they could in 
committee make something of this bill, 
that would be satisfactory. He had no 
objection to their trying, but he was by 
no means sanguine of this, and, therefore, 
felt disposed to support the amendment of 
his noble and learned Friend. 

Lord Lyndhurst observed, that it was a 
remarkable fact, that the learned person 
who was now judge at the Admiralty Court 
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was examined before the commissioners ; 
and he described the judge of tiis court 
as being somewhat a political judge, and 
to make him therefore a party judge was 
really monstrous. 

Lord Wynford felt the strongest possi- 


ble objections to this bill, as it would 


enable the judge of this court to alter 
nearly the whole mercantile law of the 
country. Ifthe bill passed, a great many 
causes would be taken from the Courts of 
Common Law into the Court of Admi- 
ralty. He did not think that that court 
was so constituted that it should decide 
on matters of this kind. He agreed in 
many of the objections that had been 
urged to this bill by his two noble and 
learned Friends, and he, therefore, thought 
that the best course to pursue was to send 
the bill to a committee up-stairs early 
next Session, when the whole bearing of 
its details could be considered. It would 
be a mere mockery to pass the bill in its 
present shape. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that unques- 
tionably there might be some grounds for 
the objections that had been urged against 
this bill, but he thought that his noble 
and learned Friend must himself have 
been surprised at some of the objections 
that had been urged by noble Lords oppo 
site, and, in fact, he seemed towards the 
end of his speech to be ashamed of some 
that had been put forward, and at the 
opposition that had been got up to this 
measure, for he said if the bill could be 
made something of they might as well try 
it. His noble and learned Friend had for 
half the Session reproached the Govern- 
ment for allowing the old system of pay- 
ing the judge of the Court of Admiralty 
to continue, and had repeatedly dwelt on 
the shame and scandal of paying a judge 
by an annual vote of the other House, and 
had urged that the present state of things 
should not remain any longer; but now, 
when the means were before their Lord- 
ships of getting rid of this ground of com- 
plaint, his noble and learned Friend found 
out that it was too late in the Session to 
go on with the bill. His noble and 
learned Friend had objected to the passe 
ing of this bill, because it conferred 
patronage on the judge of the Admiralt 
Court. From one who had never had the 
enjoyment of patronage in the disposal of 
place as a judge, this might appear to be 
very sound in principle, But if it was 
such an objectionable and difficult task, 
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how he pitied his noble and learned Friend 
at the very painful situation in which he 
was placed when he was sitting as a judge 
on the Woolsack, for he had the largest 
patronage that could possibly fall to the 
disposal of any subject. Then, again, his 
noble and learned Friend objected to the 
judge of the Admiralty Court having the 
power to make rules for the practice of 
the court over which he presided, but all 
judges did so in their several courts [* No.” ] 
Did they not? He spoke from no prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject, but he be- 
lieved that all judges had that power. 
His hon. and Jearned Friend said, that he 
never would consent to a measure by 
which the judge of the Court of Admiralty 
would be enabled to sit in the House of 
Commons. The noble and learned Lord 
opposite only seemed lately inclined to 
adopt the same opinion ; but, for his own 
part, he thought that it would be very 
objectionable to adopt the principle of ex- 
cluding the judge of the Admiralty Court 
from the House of Commons, ‘That high 
functionary had always been enabled to 
sit there, and his situation and position in 
the country might, in certain matters give 
very important weight and authority to 
the opinion or decisions of the House of 
Commons, which noble Lords might think 
was much wanting at the present time, 
and which it would certainly not be wise 
or prudent to lessen or diminish. This 
learned judge must be conversant with the 
law of nations, and with the laws of other 
countries, and, therefore, his presence 
might be of peculiar service in regard to 
the decisions of the other House. He 
believed, that the opinion was as novel 
that the judge should not have the dis- 
posal of patronage, as that the judge of 
this court should not be a Member of the 
other House. He believed that the reason 
why the common law judges were excluded 
from seats in the other House was, because 
they were constituent Members of that 
House. He would not take any step to 
enable judges to be elected representatives 
in the other House, but he would not carry 
the exclusion that existed at present fur- 
ther. The exclusion of able and learned 
men from such offices, because they were 
Members of the other House, and because 
they represented large constituencies, was 
a conclusion not very complimentary to 
the people or the constituency of this 
country. His noble and learned Friend 
seemed to say, if the present judge of the 
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Admiralty represented a narrow consti- 
tuency, it would not be so objectionable, 
but because he had been entrusted with 
the confidence of a very considerable body 
of his fellow citizens, and had been sent 
as their representative to the other House, 
he should not be allowed to continue 
there. Then it was objected, that in his 
situation on the hustings he might be in- 
duced to say unfair things, and to lend 
himself to popular views and acts and 
feelings, and that this unfitted him for 
the due discharge of the high functions of 
his important office; but he could not 
help feeling, that this was not a very great 
compliment to the representative system, 
or to the form of government under which 
we lived. It was also said that, in conse- 
quence of the high sanctity of the oftice of 
a judge, that it should be guarded by 
peculiar purity; but, at the same time, 
were they to be told that this peculiar 
purity, and honour, and integrity was only 
required in a judge? Other situations re- 
quired high honour and integrity and 
character as well as this, and if the re- 
presentative of a large constituency was 
unfit for the judicial office, how unfit he 
must equally be for other appointments of 
trust? If the principle was admitted, it 
was a heavy blow at representative go- 
vernment, for it was acknowledging and 
admitting that those who were elected by 
the people as their representatives were 
unfit for offices of trust. It was one of 
the most dangerous admissions that he 
had recently heard that those who were 
so elected and chosen by large bodies of 
their fellow-citizens were unfit for the ser- 
vice of the Crown. This was one of the 
most objectionable and dangerous doc- 
trines that could be uttered in that House. 
Therefore, in conformity with the consti- 
tution of the country, and with the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons, he felt 
satisfied that this judicial officer should 
now be enabled to sit there, as his prede- 
cessors did, and that he should not for the 
future be excluded from the position, and 
deprived of the power of serving his coun- 
try in the way in which he could do it 
with the greatest weight, and in which he 
could afford the greatest assistance to the 
councils of his country. In conclusion, 
he approved of the main principles of the 
bill, and notwithstanding the opposition 
that it had met with, he believed all would 
agree in them ultimately, and particularly 
as to the payment of the judge’s salary 
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and the other great principles of the bill, 
but whether their Lordships were willing 
to adopt, or not adopt it now, he could 
not state. 

Lord Brougham entertained, as he had 
before stated, the strongest objections to 
many of the details of this bill. As for 
being guilty of the slightest inconsistency 
in asking for this bill and now objecting 
to it, it was not more than if he had asked 
his noble and learned Friend for bread, 
and his noble and learned Friend had 
given him a stone. He had asked for a 
particular bill, and another, altogether 
different from what he had expected, was 
presented to him. Was it not a shame to 
expect him to eat a stone? If they had 
given him the bread he had asked for he 
would have eaten it; but with a portion 
of the bread they had given him two large 
flint pebbles, and his noble and learned 
Friend expected him to swallow them 
also. He would not attempt to do any- 
thing of the kind. The authors of this 
bill had given him two principles which he 
could not digest under any circumstances. 
His noble Friend had stated, that he had 
repeatedly asked for this bill. He did not 
deny that he had long urged his noble 
Friend to bring forward a measure on the 
subject, and the matter would have been 
settled, if it had been brought forward at 
an earlier period of the Session. His 
noble Friend seemed to think, that he had 
gained a great triumph in charging him 
with having administered, in the opinions 
that he had put forth, a heavy blow, and 
a@ great discouragement, to the representa- 
tive system; but his noble Friend's ob- 
servations applied to some office bearers, 
which was very different from the dis- 
tributors and administrators of justice, 
who were undoubtedly appointed by the 
Crown, but they were irremovable. He 
cared not whether it was a heavy blow, a 
discouragement, or not, as he felt con- 
vinced that it was not a right source from 
which to take a judge, and that you 
should not allow him to be one day seated 
on the bench, and the next to make his 
appearance on the hustings. The sort of 
couduct which a popular constituency 
naturally expected was not becoming in 
any judge. He might be told, that the 
Master of the Rolls might also sit in Par- 
liament, and that his noble Friend did so 
when he held that situation. He was 
rather surprised that his noble Friend had 
not made an argumentum ad hominem on 
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this point, but he admitted the objection 
existed in this case. He recollected that 
he once had a conversation with one of 
the most acute and able men that the 
world had produced—he meant the late 
Mr. Fox, on the subject of the learned and 
distinguished father of his noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Ellenborough) having a 
seat in the Cabinet, while holding the 
office of Lord Chief Justice. Mr. Fox 
stated, that he could give a dozen in- 
stances to justify the proceeding, and sup- 
ported it with powerful argument, and 
concluded with doing him the honour of 
asking him what he thought of the mat- 
ter, and he replied, that he was not 
convinced, notwithstanding the exertions 
made to justify the course then taken. 
The arguments used convinced neither 
the Bar nor the public; and his noble 
Friend’s revered father himself said, some 
time afterwards, that if it was to do over 
again, he would not consent to it. His 
noble Friend had alluded to his having 
held the office of Lord Chancellor, but the 
Chancellor was a political man, and was 
removable at every change of government, 
or whenever occasion required. This was 
very different from the judge of the Ad- 
miralty, who had a great criminal juris- 
diction, and was a member of the Central 
Criminal Court, and might be called upon 
to sit in trials of high treason. He was 
not on the same footing as the Lord 
Chancellor, who was known to be a po- 
litical man, and to hold his office at the 
will of the Crown. As for the dispensa- 
tion of patronage that he had, it was 
a very disagreeable part of the duty of his 
office; and he did all in his power while 
Lord Chancellor to get rid of it, and 
diminish it, for which he was very much 
blamed, as his noble Friend very well 
knew. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion:—Contents 23; Not-Contents 34: 
Majority 11. 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 13, 1839. 


Mrxvutes.) Bills. Read a second time:—Consolidated 
Fund; Exchequer Bills (12,056,050); Corporate Pro- 
perty (Ireland).—Read a third time:—Excise Licenses 
(Sale of Spirits); Real Estates Liability; Sheriff’ Ex- 
emption; Joint Stock Banking Companies; and Tithe 
Commutation Acts Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord G. Somerset, from Man- 
chester, against the Manchester Police Bill.—By Mr. 
Bolling, from Bolton, against the Bolton Police Bill. 


BrrMinGuamM Pouice.] Lord J. Rus- 
sell moved the third reading of the Bir- 
mingham Police Bill (No. 2.) 

Mr. Scholefield, agreeably to the wishes 
of a majority of the inhabitants, and of the 
whole of the town-council of Birmingham, 
felt it his painful duty to oppose the mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, anc moved, as an 
amendment, that i tbe re da third tix . 
that day three mon-hs, 
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The House divided on the original quea- 
tion. —Ayes 38; Noes 8: Majority 30. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Boldero, Hl. G. 
Bridgeman, U. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Donkin, Sir R.S. 
Douglas, Sir C. FE. 
Eliot, Lord 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Hinde, J. H, 
Hodges, ‘I’. L. 
Holmes, W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howick, Lord Visct. 
I{utton, R. 


Kemble, H. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Palmer, C. F. 

Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Philips, M. 

Pryme, G, 

Rich, H. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Surrey, Ear] of 
Talfourd, Mr. Serjt. 
Thomson, rt. hn.C. P. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wood, G. W. 

Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, F. T. 
Steuart, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Ewart, W. 
Finch, F. 
Hindley, C, 
Salwey, Colonel 
Thorneley, T. 


Vigors, N.A. 
Wakley, T. 


TELLERS. 
Scholefield, J.; 
Duncombe, T, 





Bill read a third time, and passed. 


Mancurster Ponice.j Lord John 
Russell moved that the Manchester Police 
Bill be committed. 

Lord G. Somerset, in consequence of the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester, had been induced 
to give his support to the second reading 
of this bill, believing, from what was then 
stated, that unless some such measure 
were passed, there would in a short time 
be no police force in Manchester. Since 
that discussion, he had been at some pains 
to ascertain how the facts stood, and the 
result was, he had come to the conclusion 
that this bill was not called for by the 
necessities of the case. The noble Lord 
founded the present measure on the pro- 
priety of having a large and efficient police 
force in the town of Manchester, in con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of that 
district; but he maintained, there had 
been no such overt acts in Manchester as 
justified the House in passing such a 
stringent bill as the present. He was 
quite aware that yesterday there had been 
some windows broken, but he was also 
aware that that violence had been put 
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down by the police force now in existence, | 
without any necessity for employing the 
military force. ‘There were now 220 per- 
sons well organized, and trained to their 
duty ; they had been organized for a num- 
ber of years ; and the system of watch, as 
he had been informed, could not be im- 
proved. The situations of the towns of | 
Manchester and Birmingham were totally | 
different, In Manchester they had a good | 
disciplined police force, fully equal to 
anything that might be required of them, 
acting under the directions of legally con- | 
stituted authorities. No such occurrence 
as the riots in Birmingham had occurred | 
in Manchester, nor had the interference of | 
the military been required to put down, 
riots in Manchester. In Birmingham, the 
case was otherwise, because there they had 
no properly organized police force, and no 
local authorities to direct them, such as 
existed in Manchester. In Birmingham, 
where the Government interfered, and pro- | 
posed to pay the police by public money, 
he acknowledged their right to pass such. 
a measure; but in the case of Manchester, 
the funds were to be furnished exclusively | 
by the local authorities; and, therefore, | 
he could not acknowledge the passing of | 
the Birmingham bill was an argument in 
favour of the present measure, So far as 
he understood, whatever might have been | 
done or said by the town council of Bir- 
mingham, there had been no demonstra- 
tion there of public feeling against the 
bill for establishing a police in that town; | 
but the case was very different in Man-_ 
chester. A very large meeting had been 
held since the introduction of the bill was 
announced, and it was attended by persons 
professing all shades of politics—every 
one, Conservative, Whig, and Radical, 
all unanimously said the present measure 
was wholly unnecessary. It was only on 
the Saturday that it was known at Man- 
chester the bill had passed a second stage, 
and on the Monday following, the petition 
had received the signatures of 7,000 inha- | 
bitants of Manchester, of all shades of 
political opinion, representing the property , 
and respectability of the town, strongly | 
deprecating the measure; and yet those | 
were the persons for the protection of | 
whose lives and property the noble Lord | 
said the measure was absolutely necessary. 
Those persons differed with the noble 
Lord in toto, and said the measure was 
uncalled for. They were of opinion that 
the ordinary police were perfectly efficient. , 
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What could be the reason of that expres- 
sion of opinion, except a strong conviction 
on the part of these petitioners that the 
measure was not necessary for the pre- 
servation of the public peace, and for the 
protection of life and property? The com- 
missioners had a legislative right to levy a 
rate for the police, and if that was re- 
fused, they had power to apply to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus; 
and, therefore, there was no chance of 
Manchester being left without a police 
force up to July 1840. As far as he 
could understand the opposition of the 
inhabitants to the measure had not a 
tincture of party spirit about it; on the 
contrary, Radicals, Conservatives, and 
Whigs, all joined in saying the bill was 
totally unnecessary. So far from tending 
to establish peace and tranquillity, and 
tending to the good government of the 
town of Manchester during the discussion, 
as regards the validity of the charter 
granted to that town, he believed that this 
bill would be attended with a directly dif- 
ferent effect. So far from producing una- 
nimity, he believed it would increase the 
prevailing difference of opinion. Con- 
sidering that the passing of a coercion 
bill was not a likely way to heal discord, 
or promote the tranquillity of the town, 
he moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
be committed that day three months, 

Mr. M. Philips said, the noble Lord 
had been pleased to refer to the statement 
which he had made upon the previous 
discussion of this measure, The statement 
he then made was perfectly candid and 
correct. He felt himself in a very un- 
pleasant situation in coming forward to 
support a bill, which he believed was ne- 
cessary for the tranquillity of the town 
which he represented, but which he ad- 
mitted did partake somewhat of an uncon- 
stitutional character. It had been repre- 
sented that a considerable amount had 
been collected by the police commission- 
ers. But the point which it was important 
to bear in mind was, whether their power 
of collecting the rates could be relied on. 
And he begged to direct attention to the 
124th clause of the llth Geo. 4th, the 
Act under which the commissioners were 
empowered, and it would be seen, that by 
this clause, any parties depositing the 
amount of a disputed rate with the collec- 
tor, and giving notice to the commission- 
ers, might appeal against such rate to the 
Quarter Sessions, within four months. 
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Now, there was a great distinction be- 
tween paying and depositing. Money 
deposited, he considered could not be ap- 
propriated. The collector dare not apply 
the money so deposited with him to the 
usual purposes—till the vexata questio 
was settled: till then, the money was as 
though paid into court. But there was 
nothing to prevent parties objecting to 
the rate, from suffering distress, and put- 
ting in a rep/evin, thus postponing the 
decision for nine or twelve months. He 
thought the present measure wisely and 
judiciously framed, and calculated to pre- 
vent those heartburnings which would 
otherwise prevail. It should be borne in 
mind that there were, in fact, two bodies 
of police in the town, one that of the cor- 
poration, the other that of the commis- 
sioners. And he thought, that instead of 
co-operating together, which it was scarcely 
possible to expect, seeing that they were 
directed by opposite parties, instead of 
co-operating to preserve the peace, they 
would themselves be found the disturbers 
of the peace. The selection of the force, 
he considered, would be best committed to 
persons unconnected with the party feel- 
ing so prevalent in the town. As to Sal- 
ford, it had its own local Act, similar in 
effect to the Manchester Act; and there 
being no disputes in Salford on the sub- 
ject of contesting jurisdictions, if the 
police were inefficient (and he was not 
aware that they were), they could be in- 
creased to any extent under that Act. He 
had no wish to make any remarks on the 
manner that signatures had been procured 
to the petition presented by the noble 
Lord; but he must say that, according to 
the accounts he had received, the parties 
who had been most active in getting up 
that petition, and who were so conscien- 
tious that they would not permit the 
Zoological-gardens of the town to be 
visited on Sundays, on the ground that it 
would be a desecration of the Sabbath, 
had been zealously employed, neverthe- 
less, in canvassing for signatures to that 
petition during Sunday. 

Mr. Grimsditch believed the bill to be 
unnecessary; and he asked, why not in- 
troduce a short bill to settle the disputed 
point? The commissioners and the cor- 
porators were many of them the same 
parties. There was no evidence offered 
to the House to prove that they ought to 
pass such a bill as this. He thought there 
must be some pressure upon the noble 
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Lord, to induce him to bring in such a 
coercive measure as this. He wished the 
House to pause before they sanctioned it. 
He was sure it would be received with 
dissatisfaction. The manufacturing towns 
were not in a position to bear the im- 
position of additional burdens. He hoped 
the noble Lord would show the necessity 
which existed for this measure. The 
situation of Manchester was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Birmingham. As re- 
garded the town of Bolton, too, the bur- 
den would be intolerable. 

Mr. P. Thomson: It had been stated, 
that no reason had been brought forward 
for passing the bill. Why, the fact was, 
that the reasons adduced were so strong 
that the noble Lord, who now proposed 
the amendment, had been induced by 
them to vote for the second reading of the 
bill. It had been contended, that the 
case was not parallel with that of Bir- 
mingham; he contended that it was so, 
as far as the necessity of providing some 
police force went. The very circumstance, 
that in the threatened disturbance of yes- 
lerday the existing police at Manchester 
had been able to preserve the peace of 
the town, formed the strongest reason in 
favour of this bill. The fact was, that 
neither the town-council nor the commis- 
sioners possessed the means of continuing 
that police force, and unless this measure 
was passed, the town would be exposed to 
repetitions of the scenes of yesterday. He 
would not enter into details, as they had 
been already fully argued by his hon. 
Friend and colleague. He should give 
the bill his most sincere and cordial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Brotherton had always been a sup- 
porter of every liberal measure, but he 
never would oppose any bill that he 
deemed essential for the preservation of 
the public peace. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite said there had been no riots, no 
burnings in Manchester, and therefore 
they would not support the passing of 
this bill. Was he, then, to suppose, that 
these hon. Members thought the House 
ought to wait till such outrages actually 
occurred, and only then adopt proper mea- 
sures to restore tranquillity? Manchester 
consisted of six townships, and the commis- 
sioners of police had no jurisdiction in five 
of them. They had no power to extend 
their jurisdiction beyond the principal 
township of Manchester, and the other five 
were thus left without a police. He was 
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sorry to see that persons of great weight 
and authority had in this case associated 
themselves with improper parties to gratify 
a factious feeling, regardless of the real 
peace and welfare of the town. A public 
meeting had been got up, in a population 
of 280,000, which, by great exertions, had 
been attended by about 2,000 persons. 
He understood great exertions had also 
been made to get the books completed, and 
several of the leading men, large rate- 
payers, had set an example by paying their 
rates; but the great bulk of the people 
would not pay the rates. He did not like 
the bill; he admitted that, and would not 
vote for it if he could get anything else 
that he thought likely to preserve the 
peace of the town; but he should support 


it from what he considered to be the neces- | 


sity of the case. 

Mr. Bolling had supported the second 
reading of the bill, but, from the com- 
munications he had received from his con- 
stituents, he was now prepared to oppose 


all those bills, as he thought the peace of 


the district would be best preserved by 
their withdrawal. 

Lord J. Russell said, the clause of the 
bill most opposed by hon. Gentlemen was 
that one which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Tamworth, said it was his 
duty to propose, as conservator of the 
peace of the country; why it should be 
good for Birmingham, and should not be 
applied to Manchester, he did not know, 
His duty was to take steps for the pre- 
servation of the peace in every place 
wherein it could not be done by the local 
authorities. According tothe opinions he 
had taken, if the charter of incorporation 
was good, the whole power of raising rates 
for the support of the police was vested in 
the corporation; and, therefore, imme- 
diately there was a decision in a court of 
law that the charter was good, that deci- 
sion would carry this consequence, that all 


rates fur the purpose of police should be | 


ordered by the council, and that all other 
rates levied by others would be bad rates. 
In that case, it was evident that many 


parties would hesitate to pay at present, | 


because they might have to pay all rates 
due over again from a certain day. That 
was not merely a legal view taken by those 
who had given that opinion, but it was 
supported by the conduct of the police 
commissioners themselves ; because a pro- 
test had been signed by 92 commissioners 
out of 240, declaring the rate to be illegal, 
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and advising the rate-payers, for their own 
sake, not to pay it. He did not think the 
police in Manchester was in a satisfactory 
state, when, on the one hand, there were 
parties refusing to pay the rate to the cor- 
poration, and, on the other hand, parties 
denying that the police commissioners had 
any power to levy the rate. He had very 
recently received accounts, both from the 
civil and military authorities of that town, 
stating that mobs had collected at different 
places, for the purpose of inducing men to 
leave their work, and to produce a general 
strike by means of terror and intimidation, 
The police were immediately sent to dis- 
perse the mob, two of whom had threatened 
to set fire tothe mills. The military were 
called out in support of the police, and 
the police were then able to act; they 
were successful in taking several into cus- 
tody, and dispersing the remainder. Now, 
what would have been the case if there 
had been no local police in the town, and 
the commissioners had been unable to 
maintain an efficient police? Why, the 
military would have been called out, and, 
instead of standing by, and enabling the 
police to take those men into custody with- 
out injury, they would have charged the 
rioters, and there might have been loss of 
life. Would the House be justified in not 
adopting measures to preserve the public 
peace ? And would they say that the loss 
of life was a matter of indifference to Par- 
liament ? He was, at least, bound to urge 
this bill on the House; and if those 
lamentable consequences should arise, 
owing to the want of an efficient police, 
in consequence of the rejection of the bill, 
it would not be because the Government 
had failed to urge this subject on the 
House, but because Parliament had re- 
fused to interfere. That was the short 
statement he wished to make in support 
of the bill. He knew that there were par- 
ties at Manchester who opposed the bill, 
and he was sorry that those parties did 
not confine themselves to theirown means, 
and to their own respectable parties; but 
they had sought the aid of a great many 
of those who were the enemies of the 
law, who certainly acted most con- 
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sistently, because, if they prevented any 
efficient police being established, their 
lawless objects would be aided, and their 
means of intimidating the loyal subjects of 
the Crown would be promoted. He would 
ask that House, however, whether they 
would countenance such views, or sup- 
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port a bill which was essential for the 
maintenance of peace, and the protection 
of life and property ? 

Colonel Salwey admitted the necessity 
of a police in all large towns, but then 
that police ought to be a constitutional 
force, and he did not think the police 
sought to-be established by this bill would 
be constitutional. The military would be 
glad to be relieved from a most painful 
duty, and which was repugnant to their 
feelings; but any police force that was 
established ought to be established under 
the entire control of the parties who re- 
quired it. 

Mr. C. Buller had never heard more 
unfounded imputations than these which 
had been thrown out against the op- 
ponents of this bill. It had been argued 
by the noble Lord and the other sup- 
porters of this bill, that its opponents 
were adverse to the establishment of an 
efficient police—that they were the friends 
of riot and disturbance—and that they 
wished to see the people killed by the 
soldiers, Even the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford had joined in those imputations, and 
said that the opponents of the bill were 
actuated by factious motives. Now, he 
certainly did not generally agree with hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, but in this case he 
certainly did, because he agreed with 
them in their desire to see the public peace 
preserved by the old constitutional forms. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite thought, no 
doubt, that that object could be accomp- 
lished by means of the old police com- 
missioners. He did not acquiesce in that 
course, because he thought the police of 
Manchester and Birmingham should be 
under the control of their respective town- 
councils, freely chosen by the inhabitants. 
But then he joined hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in resisting this bill, which placed the 
police of those towns in the hands of per- 
sons to be appointed by a central govern- 
ment. The noble Lord had said, that the 
course proposed to be adopted by this 
bill was suggested by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth. All that 
the right hon. Baronet had said was, that 
under the particular circumstances of the 
case, he should wish that principle to be 
applied to Birmingham, and he had not said 
when he gave that inch he wished the 
noble Lord to take an ell, and go on ap- 
plying this centralized sytem of police to 
the whole country. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did not think it worth while to be 
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present and support the bill, he would not 
allow him to be run down in his absence, 
by an insinuation that he was for support- 
ing arbitrary and unconstitutional power. 
He had opposed these bills from the very 
outset. He thought the Government were 
treading on dangerous ground. That opin- 
ion might be erroneous; but nothing 
could be more unfair than for the sup. 
porters of the bill to attribute factious mo- 
tives to its opponents; and should it hap- 
pen that by a kind of miraculous inter- 
ference, and aid from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, he should be exceedingly 
glad if they should by their united efforts 
succeed in throwing out this measure. He 
asked the House, and he asked the Go- 
vernment if it were decent, at this period 
of the Session, when so many Gentlemen 
of opposite political feeling joined in e- 
precating this bill as hostile to the best in- 
terests and liberties of the country, to per- 
sist in pressing this measure without a 
more deliberate appeal to the opinion of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Briscoe said, that the bill was not 
of a permanent nature. The noble Lord 
had distinctly stated that it was to con- 
tinue only till the disputes relative to the 
validity of the charter was settled by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. He had no in- 
tention of attributing motives to hon. 
Members, but certainly their conduct wore 
the appearance of faction, and seemed to 
proceed from a desire to embarrass the 
Government. But he believed that the 
good sense of the people of England would 
induce them to view the matter differently, 
and that the result would tend much to 
strengthen the position of the Govern- 
ment. He trusted that the bill would be 
carried by a considerable majority. The 
Government were entitled to the gratitude 
and confidence of the country, for having 
introduced it solely from a desire to pro- 
mote the peace and prosperity of Man. 
chester. 

Mr. Kemble felt considerable difficulty 
in making up his mind as to the course he 
should adopt in regard to this bill. He 
should object to a bill of this nature, 
if he did not conceive it was required by 
the necessity of the case. But he could 
not agree in thinking that, because there 
had been no such riots and outrages com- 
mitted in Manchester as had taken place 
in Birmingham, they should, therefore, 
wait till they had actually happened, in- 
stead of taking means to prevent their oc- 
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currence. It appeared to him that if the | protect property, but that might be done 
House did not pass this bill, it would in-| without violating the dearly-cherished 
cur an immense hazard, and he should | rights of the people. These bills violated 
vote for it. ‘the sacred principle of local and self- 

Mr. Hume, before the House divided, government, and he asked hon. Members 
wished to state very shortly the grounds to reject it on principle, without any 
on which he should give his vote. He had | reference to party politics. The people 
opposed the Birmingham Police Bill, be- | ought to have the control of their money, 
cause it was against the wishes of the | whether it was expended for the relief of 


town-council of Birmingham. He should 
now state the reasons why, on this occa- 
sion, he should take a different course. 
The magistrates and corporation of Man- 
chester were a popular body. The bill is 
supported by the whole of that corporation, 
While the whole town-council of Birming- 
ham were against the Police Bill for that 
town, the whole 
chester were to a man in favour of this 
bill. As regarded the petition which had 


been presented by the noble Lord opposite, | 
the fact was, that out of a population of | 
280,000, that petition had been got up al- 


most entirely by Conservatives; and as the 
mayor and every one of his colleagues, 


freely chosen by a large majority of the | 


inhabitants, were in favour of this bill, he 
could not refuse to give them his vote and 
sanction. He certainly wished to see the 


police in every town in the hands of its | 


corporation; but when he found every 
one of the Manchester town-council say- 


ing they wished for this bill, as a tempo- | 


rary means of preserving the peace of the 
community—and particularly when he re- 
ferred to what had so lately taken place, 
with a view of inducing the people to 
leave their work at the factories — he 
thought the House was called upon to 
support the measure, because, by support- 
ing the bill, they were, in fact, supporting 
the corporation. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, the House was 
placed in a situation of difficulty between 
the speeches of the hon. Members for 
Westbury and Kilkenny. But he looked 
to the petition as emanating from men of 
all parties, signed by 7,200 rate-payers, 
composed of men of all shades of politics, 
Tories, and Radicals, and Whigs, if such 
things could be found in Manchester. The 
noble Lord laboured under a most extrava- 
gant delusion in supposing that the oppo- 
nents of this bill were indifferent to the 
loss of human life. He never heard any 
One in that House say that the loss of life 
was unimportant. He declared freely 
that it was the duty of the Ministry and of 
the House, to preserve the peace and 
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town-council of Man- | 


| the poor, or for the preservation of the 

peace. If a contrary principle should 
} once be adopted, it would not stop either 
at Birmingham or Manchester, but would 
be extended throughout the country, 
whenever the miserable fears of the minis- 
| try of the day should induce them to make 
/such a proposition. 

Sir R. Price was surprised at the speech 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard. A few 
days since he exclaimed against the Go- 
vernment for having the support of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and now he very 
readily votes with them himself. He 
thought the House would assume a fear- 
ful resposibility in rejecting the measure, 
which he believed to be both necessary 
/and constitutional, and which he earnestly 

entreated the House not to be so foolish 
| as to throw out. 
Sir C. Grey : According to the old con- 


| stitutional law of the country, the police 
' were held to be appointed by the Crown, 
| Everybody knew that the old constabulary 
| force was appointed by the magistrates, 
and the magistrates held their commis- 
{sions from the Crown. ‘That was the 
general principle; but there were excep- 
tions, as in the case of town councils 
ihaving charters with a ne intromittant 
‘clause. Those gentlemen who argued 
ithat this bill was unconstitutional, were 
' bound to show that the town of Manches- 
|ter came under that class of exception. 
| The validity of the charter was disputed, 
!and it seemed doubtful if there were any 
elective body in those towns to choose or 
manage a police. What course, then, 
could the Government adopt more in ac- 
cordance with the ancient theory and 
practice of the constitution, than that of 
appointing a police force, pending those 
disputes, under the direct authority of the 
Crown? He should cordially vote for the 
bill. 

Mr. Fielden considered the bill en- 
tirely a party measure, brought forward 
for the purpose of giving strength to the 
charter. The passing of it would only 
kindle dissatisfaction into a flame. If the 
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House would only let the people alone, 
there would be no fear of the peace of the 
town. If he had property in Manchester, 
he should have much more apprehension 
for its safety after the passing of this bill, 
than without it. He should, therefore, 
oppose it. 

The House divided on the original 
question :-——-Ayes 63; Noes 17: Majority 
4 . 
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Hobhouse, T. B Thornely, T. 

Hodges, T. L. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Hoskins, K. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Howick, Viscount Vigors, N. A. 

Hume, J. Warburton, H. 
Hutton, R. Wood, G. W. 
Kemble, H. Yates, J. A. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. TELLERS. 
Macauley, T. B. Stanley, hon, E. J. 
Mildmay, P. St. John Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Hector, C. J. 
Holmes, W. 
Lincoln, Earl of 


Attwood, T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Bolling, W. 


Buller, C. Lowther, J. H. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. — Polhill, F. 
Darby, G. Salwey, Colonel 
Duncombe, T. Williams, W. 
Ellis, J. TELLERS. 
Fielden, J. Somerset, Lord G 
Finch, F. Grimsditch, T. 


House in Committee. 

On clause 1, 

Mr. Hindley moved that the words 
‘“‘ her Majesty” be omitted, and the words 
“‘ town-council” inserted in their place. 

The Committee divided on the clause as 
it stood :—Ayes 65; Noes 10: Majority 


55. 
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List of the Avxs. 


Adam, Admiral 
Blackburne, I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Crawford, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Ellis, J. 

Ellis, W. 

Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gordon, R. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, rt hn. sirJ, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 

Hume, J. 

Hutton, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Kemble, H. 
Labouchere, rt.hon. HH. 


Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, J. H. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oswald, J. 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Polhill, F. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Rice, rt. hon, T.S. 
Rich, H. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Steuart, R. 
Stock, Dr. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talfourd, Serjeant 
Thomson, rt. hon.C.P, 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Wood, G. W. 
Yates, J.A. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, F. 'T. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Noss. 


Aglionby, A. II, 
Attwood, T. 
Brotherton, J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Salwey, Colonel 


Clause agreed to. 


Thornely, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 
Hindley, C, 
Duncombe, T. 


Bill went through the Committee. 


House resumed. 


Tue Borron Potice Bitt went 


through Committee. 


Licutine tne House.) Sir F. Trench 
rose to bring forward his motion ; 


“ To call the attention of the House to the 
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experiments submitted to the Bude Light 
Committee, and to move, that the lustres be 
furnished with candles, short threes to the 
pound, instead of long threes, which give no 
more light than six to the pound, and which, 
therefore, defeat the intention of making a fair 
comparison between the power of the wax 
light and Bude light.” 


The hon. and gallant Officer said, he 
was aware of the ridicule which attached 
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to the subject, but his object was to add 
to the comfort of the House, and to ob- 
tain fair play for the wax lights, in com- 
petition with the Bude light. He wished 
fair play for the gentleman’s light, against 
the philosopher’s light. Nothing could 
be more unfair than the proceedings of the 
committee. He admitted that the Bude 
light was magnificent, but it was utterly 
unfit to be used in that House. It might 
answer in a new House, but it could not 
be adopted in the present House without 
great danger, and he was astonished that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have lent himself to the wild proceedings 
of the committee. Among other sugges- 
tions, it had been proposed that the House 
should be furnished with calico curtains— 
calico covers for the seating—and it was | 
recommended, as the means of adding | 
still more to the effect, that the Members | 
should be attired in calico garments. The | 
additional sixty candles added to the lus- 
tres, were of an inferior quality, so that 
they gave no more light than formerly. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman in the chair, 
would recollect a letter which he had the 
honour to address to him on this subject, 
in which he proposed that the lustres 
should be furnished with short threes in- 
stead of long threes. He wished to have 
the comparison tested fairly, and although 
he was aware of the contempt with which | 
such a matter must be viewed, vet, as it | 
had been originally put into his hands, he | 
felt called upon to go through with it, and 
only asked for a fair comparison between 
the power of the wax light, and the Bude 
light. 

Sir R. Inglis thought the House greatly | 
indebted to his hon. and gallant Friend 
for the trouble he had taken in the matter, | 
and for the improvements he had intro- 
duced in the lighting of the House. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer sug- | 
gested that the hon. Member should leave | 
the matter in the hands of those who was 
responsible for lighting the House. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1839. 


Minures.) Bills. Read a first time :—Kirg’s Inn, Dub- 
lin; Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland).—Read a third 
time:—Patents for Inventions. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’Connell, from Waterford, 
and National Trades’ Union (Ireland), against the Bank 
Of Ireland Bill; and from Linen Manufacturers of Bel- 
fast, and Carrickfergus, for the Amendment of the Law 
relative to the Linen Manufacture (Ireland).—By Sir 
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Thomas Freemantle, from Edinburgh, for the Extension 
of the Church Establishment; and from the Nottingham 
Board of Guardians, against the Poor-law Commission 
Continuance Bill.—By the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from Bosmere, Claydun, Ramsgate, and Yeovil, against 
the Sale of Beer Bill. 


Cuvurcn§ Discrprine Bitt.] Lord 
J. Russell moved the Order of the Day for a 
committee on the Church Discipline Bill. 
It was undoubtedly, he said, the wish of 
her Majesty’s Government to have passed 
some legislative measure on this subject 
during the present Session. But as the bill 
had undergone very extensive alterations 
since its first introduction into the other 
House of Parliament, and as it was desir- 
able that the matter should be fully and 
deliberately considered, he did not think it 


would be possible to proceed further with 


it at present. He should be glad, however, 
that the hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
University of Oxford, would state what 
amendments he thought it necessary, or 
intended to move, in the event of the House 
going into committee on the bill. 

Sir R. Inglis: When this bill was be- 
fore the House a few days since, he dis- 
tinctly stated that he would give no opinion 
on its merits either for or against. It had 
been, indeed, brought early into the other 
House of Parliament, but in the committee 
of that House its provisions had been mate- 
rially altered: and, since that alteration, 
there had been no time to circulate the bill 
in the country. A great majority of those 
whose social conditior would be essentially 
affected by the measure, were, accordingly, 
wholly ignorant of its provisions as it had 
been sent down from the other House, and it 
would, therefore, be most unjust to the great 
body of the clergy topress the bill forward this 
Session. He should not, however, be tempt- 
ed to enter into any premature discussion. 
All that he asked was, that sufficient time 
should be given to the parties whose in- 
terests would be affected by this bill to make 
themselves properly acquainted with its 
provisions, the same as would be given to 
others—to soap-boilers, for instance, or any 
other class of the community. He merely 
wished that the clergy should receive the 
same protection and the same opportunity 
of obtaining information, as would be given 
to other parties whose interests might be 
affected by the provisions of any particular 
bill. He thought it most objectionable to 
submit the offences of the clergy in all cases 
to a lay tribunal, and to the judgment of 
persons not only not in communion with 
the Church, but perhaps directly opposed to 
its doctrines and government. That was 
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dealing out a measure of injustice to the 
clergy, from which all other classes of the 
community were exempt. He did not wish 
to screen the clergy from investigation into 
their conduct. He only wished that the 
tribunal by which their offences were to 
be judged, should be bound to them by 
some known common sympathy, and not be 
composed of persons holding convictions 
opposed to the Church. It would be more 
in accordance with the principles of corrcet 
ecclesiastical discipline that in offences— 
not in crime—because, in regard to crime, 
the clergy, were, of course, subject to the 
same tribunals as the laity—but, in what 
might be called offences simply and purely 
ecclesiastical, it would be much more correct 
and just that the correction of them should 
be confided to ecclesiastical persons, and to 
the bishop above all. 

Committee on the Dill put off for that 
day three months. 


Rvrat Consrasurary.] Lord J. Russell 
moved the third reading of the Country and 
Constables District Hill. 

Bill read a third time. 

Several clauses by way of rider were 
added. 

Lord G. Somerset observed, that he 
thought the clauses from 1 to 6 did not, 
with sufficient clearness and force, enjoin 
the high constable to carry the orders which 
he might receive, into full operation. He 
admitted that this objection was rather 
technical than substantial. Another objec- 
tion to a matter of detail which struck his 
mind was this, that the constables under 
the bill would wholly supersede the paro- 


chial constables. Though he did not think | 


parochial constables the best possible force, 
he still thought it desirable that the power 
of summoning them should continue to 
exist, in order that they might be made 
available in the absence of the police con- 
stables. With respect to the rules and re- 
gulations, he fully concurred in the expe- 
diency of leaving the Home-office in pos- 
session of complete executive powers; at 
the same time, it was only right that the 
magistrates in the several counties should 
be permitted to express to the Home Secre- 
tary the view which they took of those 
regulations before Government should 
finally adopt them. On these points he 
wished to understand what course the noble 
Lord intended to pursue. 

Lord J. Russel/ did not think the provi- 
sions of the bill, particularly as regarded 
the rules to be made by the Secretary of 
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State, were liable to the objections which 
had been urged by the noble Lord. At 
the same time, he was ready to admit that 
the suggestions of the noble Lord deserved 
consideration, and he should therefore con- 
sent to postpone further proceedings until 
to-morrow (this day), with the view of af- 
fording an opportunity to his learned 
Fricnd the Solicitor-general of rendering 
the measure as perfect as possible, by avail- 
ing himself of the various suggestions which 
had been made. 

Further proceedings with the bill post- 
poned. 


EsrectMents (Lrevanp)—Tue Ear or 
| Covurrowy.] Mr. Shaw begged leave, be- 
fure the House proceeded to the business of 
‘the evening, to read a statement which he 
| had received from Mr. Robert Owen, agent 
‘to the Earl of Courtown, explanatory of 
| certain proceedings which had taken place 

in the noble Earl’s estate. He thought it 
'only fair to the noble Earl to do so, as 
lhis conduct had been impugned in that 


| House :— 

| “ The townland of Coonogue, in the county 
| of Carlow, was let about seventy years ago to 
one tenant: it consists of between 200 and 300 
acres of very poor mountain land. The lessee 
made several sublettings and divisions of it, 
and at the time the lease expired, about Octo- 
ber, 1837, this townland was found cut up into 
nearly forty farms, or rather wretched hold- 
ings, occupied by mere paupers. These un- 
der-tenants had been recognised by Lord 
Courtown or his agents, and they were given 
distinctly to understand, that they could not 
be suffered to continue on the lands when the 
| lease expired. From October, 1837, until the 
beginning of June in the present year, they 
were allowed to occupy. Every indulgence 
and allowance was made to them to provide 
for themselves elsewhere, and then selection 
| was made by which twelve families out of 
| about thirty (not 220, as stated by Mr. O’Con- 
| nell) were to continue at least for some time 
longer on the lands, and the remainder were 
| to be removed. A very ample allowance being 
| made to them for future provision, they all 
professed themselves, with one exception, fully 
satisfied with this arrangement; but on the 
sheriff going to the lands in June, an immense 
mob assembled, the tenants refused to give 
possession ; the proceedings of the mob were 
violent in the extreme, and the sub-sheriff was 
deterred from executing the Aabere. Some 
local circumstances prevented the sheriff 
making a second attempt until the 7th instant, 
when he did so with a large force, and the 
possession was taken without opposition, al- 
though great numbers of people were assem- 
bled ; and so strongly were the neighbouring 
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tenantry on Lord Courtown’s estate convinced | 
of the wrong done to his Lordship by these | 
misled and dcluded people, that they assisted 
most willingly and efficiently in taking pos- 
session. [lis Lordship’s estates in that county 
are almost exclusively occupied by Roman 
Catholics, and the parties assisting in taking 
possession were all of that denomination. They 
are all treated with the utmost kindness and 
consideration, their wants supplied most libe- 
rally, and their condition in every respect im- 
proved by most careful and exact superinten- | 
dence; and I am sure he has not a single 
tenant on his very extensive estates in that 
county, who does not know him to be a kind 
and as liberal a landlord as any either in En- 
gland or in Treland. For myself, as his Lord- 
ship’s agent, it is not for me to defend my 
own conduct by praising myself, but I should 
be most happy to be judged on the question 
of, whether I act with cruelty or oppression, by | 
the tenantry on that very estate. I have been | 
now an agent over very large properties in 
Ireland for upwards of twenty years, and [| 


| 


cannot call to my recollection one solitary | 
instance where I ever was accused even of | 
either cruelty or oppression ; in the present | 
case the blame of advising, if blame there be, | 
rests entirely with me; but on the calmest | 
consideration of the subject, were I to have it | 
to do, instead of having done it, I could not | 
conscientiously recommend any other course | 
than that which has been adopted.”’ 


Mr. O'Connell had stated fifty-three | 
families, but had been reported as having | 
said 253. 


Bank or Ireraxy.] The Charcellor of | 
the Exchequer moved the Order of the Day | 
for the House resolving itself into com- 
mittee on the Bank of Ireland Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell expressed his determina- 
tion to oppose the bill by every means in 
his power. He moved, as an amendment, the 
‘‘ order of the second reading of the Poddle 
River, Dublin, Bill.” He thought he 
might appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, whether the House was 
now in the situation it ought to be, in order 
to discuss so important a question to the 
trade and commerce of Ireland. The 
House was now thin, and before going into 
committee, the dinner hour would have ar- 
rived, and he would appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers whether it would not then require all 
the influence that Ministers could exert to 
keep forty Members in the House. Nearly 
600 of the Members had left town, and he 
would submit, therefore, that it was unjust 
to the people of Ireland to force the bill 
forward. No reason had been stated why 
the bill had not been brought forward 
sooner, The report on which it was 
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ing their opinions on this subject ? 


| practical delusion im the bill itself. 
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founded Lad been published twelve mouths, 
and full five before the commencement of 
the present Session ; and, with all this in- 
formation, the first intimation of proceeding 
with the bill was extorted from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by the hen. Mem- 
her for Drogheda, on the 14th of July last. 
The impression had gone abroad in Ireland, 
that it was not intended to keep up the 
monopoly, and it was not until the time he 
had adverted to, that the least intimation had 
been given of the intention to continue it. 
Was it not important that the people of 
Ireland should have an opportunity of giv- 
Cer- 
tainly it was; and yet here they were mov- 
ing to go into committee on the bill when 


'it was only ordered to be printed on the 


second of the present month, and was not 
circulated till the fourth. There was a 
Tt con- 


| tained a clause by which it was enacted, 


that the bill was to be altered or even re- 
pealed by any bill to be introduced in the 
present Session. He would show the 
House that there was a strong delusion 
practised upon the people of Ireland. In the 
13th section, page 9, there was a marginal 


| note, stating, that ‘* Banks issuing notesat 


places fifty miles from Dublin, may have 
houses of business within that limit for all 
purposes, except the issue or re-issue of 
such notes,” while the text was quite at 
variance from it, only limiting such banks 
“ to have another house or houses of busi- 
ness in Dublin, or within the said distance 


}of Dublin, and to pay thereat their said 


bills or notes payable on demand, for the 


| . . . . 
purpose of withdrawing them from circula- 
tion in Dublin.” This was a very different 


thing, and might easily mislead a person 
looking over the Act with ordinary atten- 
tion, for few people looked beyond the 
the margin, unless specially interested. His 
constituents complained also that this mea- 
sure went to give a body of individuals 
greater power over the mercantile classes, 
which they used in the capacity of political 
partisans. [No, no /] He stated the fact on 
the authority of Mr. Staunton, the proprietor 
of the Morning Register in Dublin (than 
whom there was not a more trustworthy man 
alive), that the Bank of Ireland had refused 
to discount bills of the most unexception- 
able nature, because the person who pre- 
sented them had takena partagainst this bill. 
[Name !] Mr. Staunton knew the fact, and 
was ready to statethe name. This was the 
way the Bank used itsimmense power to crush 
political discussion in Dublin, There were 
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ten counties in Treland affected by this bill, 
none of which had time to express their 
opinions upon it, and petition Parliament 
in support of their interest. They we e 
taken by surprise. The great county West- 
meath had met on the subject only the day 
before yesterday, and the House could not 
know what the opinions of the people 
would be till to-morrow. It was convened 
by a most respectable requisition. The 
county Meath had also called a meeting to 
consider the bill, and a requisition had been 
addressed to the sheriffs of the county 
Dublin to get up a similar meeting to ad. 
dress Parliament not to pass such a bill at 
the end of an idle Session of nine months 
without notice or proper time to consider it. 
His constituents felt very strongly on the 
matter. ‘They wrote to him to express their 
belief, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was bribed! He said that that was 
impossible. That he could not take a bribe 
in the first place, and that, in the second, 
no one could offer or give it to him. But 
they replied, “ How is it possible that the 
*—he (Mr. O'Connell) would not 
use the epithet applied to the right hon. 
Gentleman—‘ can consent to give such a 
monopoly into the hands of fifteen indivi- 
duals, unless he is bribed or mad? Why 
does he give 100,000/. into their hands for 
nothing ?’? He would get the men who 
would give this sum to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the privilege in question 
to-morrow. He believed, that many com- 
mercial bodies in England would have 
joined their appeal to the Irish, if time 
were permitted. But at this period of the 
Session he had little hope of an impartial 
hearing, for, as the House was now made 
up, the individuals who were, by their con- 
nection with Government, bound to vote 
with it, constituted the majority of the 
House—-he might say two-thirds of it—at 
that moment. 

Mr. Shaw said, he had to give a positive 
contradiction to the statement made by the 
hon. and learned Member on the authority 
of Mr. Staunton. No such thing ever oc- 
curred. Never, since the commencement 
of the proceedings on this bill, or at any 
other time, had the Bank of Ireland refused 

rod bills from political motives. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should resist the postponement of the bill. 
Hon, Gentlemen knew the facility at pre- 
sent of ready communication with Ireland ; 
and when he stated that it was now up- 
wards of one month since the bill was first 
jntroduced, or rather since his statement on 
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which the bill was founded, it would not be 
said that the people of Ireland had not had 
time to make their sentiments known ; and 
he must say, the application for delay came 
rather too late on the 14th of August. But 
there might have been some ground for 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, especially as regarded 
the monopoly, if the bill had been a perma- 
nent measure; but it was merely tempo- 
rary, being to continue for four years only. 
Moreover, it only went to put the Bank of 
Ireland on the same footing with the Bank 
of England, and he was astonished, there- 
fore, when he heard the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, who was ever demanding that 
the legislation for Ireland and England 
should be one and the same, exclaim so 
vehemently against this measure. With 
respect to the marginal note, there was, 
undoubtedly, a discrepancy between it and 
the text; but for this the Government 
could hardly be held responsible ; it was 
an inadvertency in drawing the bill, which 
could readily be rectified in committee. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would al- 
low the bill to go into committee, where 
they could discuss its provisions, and express 
that opinion which was necessary, with a 
view to the arrangements of the Bank for 
the current year; for it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, at all events, to provide for the 
public debt due to the Bank of Ireland, 
which was subject at present to interest at 
the rate of 4/. 7s. 6d. per cent., instead of 
3} per cent., as was proposed by the bill. 
On no ground, therefore, could the House 
refuse to go into committee. 

Mr. Hume said, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would state that only to be his 
intention, all opposition would be with- 
drawn. He never knew a proceeding of 
so much importance brought forward in the 
manner this had been. ‘There was no pre- 
cedent in the history of Parliamentary pro. 
ceedings for the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman bad taken. He was asked 
by the hon. Member for Dublin, why he 
did not bring it forward sooner, and could 
give no reason whatever. Within ten days 
of the meeting of Parliament, he put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman, re- 
specting joint stock banks, and he had re- 
peated the question until it became a laugh- 
ing matter whenever the subject was men- 
tioned. On two occasions the right hon. 
Gentleman answered, “ within fourteen 
days.” That being the case, he trusted 
that the House would not consent to discuss 
so important @ matter at this late period of 
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the Session. He asked on what ground 
the right hon. Gentleman could not give 
sufficient time for considering the matter ? 
Did he not know that several counties were 
meeting to-day, and that others would meet 
to-morrow on the subject? Although the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
would do something, the bill had been post- 
poned from time to time, until it was the 

eneral belief, that nothing would be done, 
and he really believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman at last entertained that opinion 
himself. If it had been his intention to 


bring in the bill, how could he have hesi- | 


tated and vacillated in the manner he had 
done? He would appeal to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to grant more time. Was 
he afraid the subject would not bear in- 
quiry? If it was a measure which would 
tend to the interest of Ireland, advocates 
would not be wanting to support it ; but it 
was a bad measure, and contained that 


which was injurious to Ireland, and there- | 
fore the right hon. Gentleman was anxious 
to press it forward. The present, no doubt, 


was a good bargain for the Bank of Ire- 
land ; but it was a most injurious one to 
the people of that country, whom he con- 


sidered to have been most unjustly treated | 


by this measure. The people of England, 
too, were left in the dark as to what they 
ought to know by it. Why, he would ask, 
should not an inquiry take place as to whe- 
ther it would or not be proper to adopt the 
same system of banking in Ireland as at 
present existed in Scotland? All this might 
be taken into consideration if the right hon. 
Member would only postpone the measure 
to the next Session, and that would give 


the people of Ireland an opportunity of | 
fairly and freely expressing their opinions. | 


He thought the present discussion ought to 


have taken place upon the previous stage of | 


the bill, and he could assure the House, 
that he would never have been persuaded, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Dublin 
had been, to allow the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to advance the bill a stage with- 
out opposition. On these grounds he con- 
curred entirely with the amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dublin. He entreated 
the right hon. Gentleman to withdraw the 
bill for the Session, and not compel them to 
occupy the time of the House by further 
opposition. If the bill was postponed to 
the next Session, all parties would be satis- 
fied. Upwards of fifteen trivial measures 
had already been postponed, and he could 
not see why the same course should not be 
adopted with this important measure. 


fAuc. 14} 


Ireland. 


Sir W. Somerville lad been taken by 
surprise by the bill, and his constituents 
had been taken by surprise. He had been 
given to understand by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that this monopoly was not 
to be renewed in all its force. He was in 
a condition to prove, that he entertained 
that opinion, and that the right hon. Mem- 
ber knew that he entertained that opinion. 
His constituents were under that impres- 
| sion, and the right hon. Member knew it. 
| As he knew nothing of the present bill till 
| about three weeks ago, he asked, was it fair 
in this hurried manner to thrust a bill of 
this kind through the House before the 
people of Ireland had had the opportunity 
of considering it? As he knew he should 
| appeal to the right hon. Gentleman in vain, 
' he would appeal to Gentlemen of all parties 

around them to lay aside the merits of the 
| question, and, on the grounds that he had 
| stated, to refuse to go into committe. 

Mr. Itedington expressed his surprise, 
that the right hon. Gentleman should bring 
forward such a bill at this period of the 
Session. It had gone on too fast already, 
and he should do all in his power to op- 
pose if. 

Mr. D. Browne had been requested by 
, his constituents to give his most stringent 
opposition to this bill. He did not think it 
right, at so late a period of the Session, to 
smuggle so important a measure through 
the House, before the people had had the 
opportunity of petitioning against it. Un- 
der all the circumstances, the bill had very 
much the appearance of being a job, and 
the supporters of it seemed ashamed of it. 

Mr. 7. Attwood said, the fact was, the 
right hon. Gentleman was in debt to the 
| Bank of Ireland two millions and a half, 
| and there were, therefore, two millions and 
a half of reasons why he should proceed as 
he did in this singular and ill-timed way. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
a free agent in this business, for he was 
dealing with his creditor. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman would pay his debts to the Bank 
of England and to the Bank of Ireland, he 
would be able to his duty to the country 
and to his Sovereign ; but now he was li- 
terally legislating in fetters. He should 
oppose this measure by all the means in his 
power. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion :—~Ayes 17; Noes 55: Majority 38. 

Order of the Day for the Committee 
read. On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Mr. O'Connell felt it his duty to take 
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every means in his power to delay the 
bill, because five times had he taunted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
delay in bringing in the bill; but five 
times had the right hon. Gentleman 
thought proper to slur it over and say 
not one word upon the subject, because 
common sense would not bear him out. 
There was no analogy between the Bank 
of Ireland, and the Bank of England—in 
fact, the former was an incubus upon the 
latter, for although he, in accordance with 
opinions of the Attorneys-general and 
Solicitors-general for England and Ireland, 


thought the notes of the Bank of England | 


a legal tender in Ireland, the bill before 
the House declared those opinions wrong, 
and made them no legal tender. But sup- 
posing they were upon all fours, had the 
Bank of England power to issue one single 
one-pound note? The measure was totally 
indefensible, as was seen by the desertion 
of the Treasury benches, by all that were 
not obliged to be there. Why did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer confine him- 
self to Dublin—would he dare to make 
the same experiment in Edinburgh? In 
Scotland joint-stock banking and _pros- 
perity had been concomitant at least—he 
had a good right then to say, that the one 
was dependent on the other. What was 
the case in Ireland? <A country with a 
climate infinitely superior to Scotland for 
agricultural purposes, was in poverty and 
distress, being without the benefits of joint- 
stock banking—Scotland enjoying that sys- 
tem, was in almost unexampled prosperity. 
Had he not a right to say the one was de- 
pendent upon the other? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer defended himself by say- 
ing, the public had been defrauded to a 
great extent by over issuing. He did not 
deny that ; but the monopoly of the Bank 
of Ireland was the cause of it, as their 
charter limited the partners of a bank to 
six only—so that in place of the public 
having the security of 200 bankers, they 
often only had that of two. When all 
those difficulties occurred, the Bank of 
Ireland was in possession of all its privi- 
leges and monopolies. They stood the 
storm—but how? Why, by giving fresh 
and newer promises to pay for those sent 
in for payment. It was a well known fact 
in history, that there was no deep injury— 
no moral stab ever aimed at poor Ireland, 
that was not proposed by an Irishman. It 


appeared, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intended, that as far as he was 
concerned, it should always be so. He bad 
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never objected to any, even the most strin- 
gent measure, nor would he object to any 
one that satisfied the Legislature, for com- 
pelling joint-stock banks to give the fullest 
security ; but though the public ought to 
be secured, they ought not to set up the 
Bank of Ireland at the expense of the joint- 
stock-banks, as well as the public. He 
felt he had trespassed too long on the 
empty benches—but he had endeavoured 
to vindicate what he thought due to Ire- 
land. It struck him that since the world 
began, there never was a more unfounded 
demand than that made by this bill. The 
subject ought to be brought forward, at a 
period of the Session when the House was 
thronged, and when the question might be 
discussed to the advantage of all parties. 
He should, therefore, move as an amend- 
ment, that the House resolve itself into 
Committee, that day three months. 

Mr. Gisborne could not understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, should think this such 
a light matter as not to be worthy of dis- 
cussion, The course of the right hon. 
Gentleman on this subject had been some- 
what devious, and he should wish to pur- 
sue it through some of its windings. That 
right kon. Gentleman had been chairman 
of a committee appointed to inquire into 
this subject, and the report of that com- 
mittee he should presume, had been drawn 
up by the chairman. In that report it was 
stated, that one of the subjects to be in- 
quired into, was the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of the privileges of the bank being 
continued ; that the committee were of 
opinion the lst of Victoria Chap .39, should 
be renewed for one year, and that Parlia- 
ment should be placed in such a situation 
as to be free to adopt in the next Session, 
such legislative measures as on deliberation 
might seem to be most expedient. That 
having been the recommendation of the 
committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the 16th of July, when the assizes were 
coming, and three-fifthsof the Members had 
paired off and gone out of town, announced 
his intention of renewing the monopoly of 
the Bank of Ireland. Many Irish Meme 
bers were absent, and out of the whole 105 
Irish Members, there were only two in the 
House who supported the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—the right hon. the learned Re- 
corder for Dublin, and the hon. Member 
for Antrim, but who were not regular sup- 
porters of the Government. If the argue 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
favour of the monopoly to be conferred by 
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this bill was good for Dublin, it would be 
also good for London. He opposed the 
motion for going into Committee, because 


{Ave, 14} 


he was sure the bill would not effect the | 


objects in view, and also on account of the | 


impossibility of the Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer knowing what were the sentiments 
of the Irish representatives. And he op- 
posed it also, because it would conclude the 
whole question. If the amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member should be rejected, 
he would move, as another amendment, 
that leave be given to bring in a bill to re- 
new for one year, or further postpone until 
January 1841, the further payment of 
advances to the Bank of Ireland. 

Mr. Clay wished to take this opportunity 
of referring to some statements made by 
him on a former occasion on the subject of 
banking in America, because those state- 
ments had been impugned, and because he 
believed that the House at that time 
thought the arguments to be drawn from 
the experience of America were not so im- 
portant as they really were. It would he 
in the recollection of the House, that in 
answer to the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, who asserted that there could 
be no over-issues with a free trade in bank- 
ing, with banks issuing in competition one 
with another, all being liable to pay notes, 
at the will of the holder, in specie—it would 
be recollected, that in answer to that state- 
ment, he referred to the example of Ame- 
rica, where the system of free banking ex- 
isted. The hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton endeavoured to show that there was no 
analogy, because the currency laws of Ame- 
rica were not similar to those of England. 
Now, if it were true, that there was any 
essential difference in the laws which regu- 
lated the currency of America and this 
country, then the argument which he drew 
from the analogy of the two countries would 
fall to the ground. But the statements of 
the two hon. Members were founded on 
complete misapprehension. If there was 
any difference, it was in the greater strin- 
gency of the law of America. The banks 
of America, neglecting to pay on demand, 
were chargeable with 24 per cent. interest. 
The mode in which the interest was en- 
forced was this. An action of assumpsit 
was brought, and on judgment being ob- 
tained, execution issued not only against 
chattels, but against land. The result was, 
that in the United States, where joint-stock 
banks were conducted on the soundest prin- 
ciples, the most remurkable over-issue ever 
known in the commercial world did take 
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place during the years 1804-5-6, attended 
with a degree of excitement and over- 
trading, without parallel in the annals of 
the world, followed by a re-action as re- 
markable, and one operation of which was, 
that every one of these banks stopped pay- 
ment. ‘Ihese results were certain to follow 
from joint-stock banks issuing in competi- 
tion one with another. Competing banks, 
if they were all inclined to over-issue, could 
not check one another. It had been cone 
tended, that if there were no controlling 
central bank, over-issue would be checked 
hy these banks watching the course of the 
foreigu exchanges, and regulating their 
issues accordingly; but each bank would 
fecl that its own individual operations could 
produce but very little effect on the course 
of foreign exchanges, and would ask why it 
should sacrifice itself and the interest of its 
proprietors, when others would not follow 
its example. The evidence of facts corro- 
borated this assumption, If ever it was in- 
cumbent upon banks of every description to 
be backward in increasing their issues, it was 
during the course of the last season. Never 
had there been a period when it was more 
their duty to watch the course of the foreign 
exchanges, and to limit their issues. Now, 
what were the facts? In September, 1838, 
the circulation of the bank of England 
amounted to 19,360,000/., and the circula- 
tion of the private banks and the joint-stock 
banks amounted to 11,360,0002., and now, 
after a lapse of nine months, what was the 
state of the circulation? The circulation 
of the Bank of England amounted to 
18,100,0002. ; while the circulation of the 
private and the joint-stock banks amounted 
to 12,275,000/., thus, during a period of 
the greatest difficulty, when there had been 
a great importation of corn, and a great 
exportation of bullion, for the bullion in 
the coffers of the Bank had diminished 
nearly one-half, the Bank of England had 
diminished the circulation by 1,258,000/., 
whilst the private and joint-stock banks 
had increased theirs by 950,000/. What 
was the case with regard to the bill of his 
right hon. Friend? Why, he proposed, in 
the first place, to give certain advantages to 
the joint-stock banks of Ireland, which 
were most important, and which were ene 
tirely overlooked by Gentlemen opposed to 
the bill. He proposed to give them the 
power to sue and be sued by their Secre- 
tary, which was a great advantage, and one 
which the English joint-stock banks did not 
possess. He had in vain endeavoured to 
obtain a similar privilege for the London 
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and Westminster Bank. But what was the 
common-sense view of the question? There 
was a general conviction throughout the 
country, that the whole monetary system 
must soon become the subject of searching 
inquiry. If that were the case, what bet- 
ter course could they pursue than to renew 
the charter for a short period—the parties 
would be aware, that they were entering 
merely into a contingent agreement, and 
must be prepared to accede to the terms 
proposed for the extension of the charter. 
If, on the other hand, they gave the joint- 
stock banks the power of issuing notes, they 
would create great difficulties in the way 
of any arrangement. It would be easy to 
deal with the Bank of Ireland, because at 
the end of four years its charter would ex- 
pire; but it would not be so easy to 
deal with the numerous joint-stock banks 
which had acquired the power of issu- 
ing notes. He did not say it would be 
right to perpetuate the Bank charter, 
and he would vote against any such mea- 
sure. He observed that the advocates of 
the unrestrained power of issuing paper- 
money on the part of all banks, assumed 
on ali occasions, that they were the advo- 
cates of free trade, and the enemies of 
monopoly, and that an unrestrained power 
of issue, was for the benefit of the people. 
There could not be a more gratuitous or 
unfounded assumption. It was essential, 
that the public should feel that their in- 
terests were not identical with those of the 
issues of paper-money, and that in many 
instances their interests were diametrically 
opposed. This was not a question of free 
trade, it was a question of giving perma- 
nently to unauthorized individuals, that 
power which was an imperial function. 


It was the duty of the Government to | 


secure such a medium of exchange as 
should be free from abuse—and that was 
a power which no individual or association 
ought to possess. (Hear, Hear!) If he 
were advocating an indefinite extension of 
the charter, then he could understand that 
cheer, but he was doing nothing of the 
kind. What was the effect of an over 
issue ?—it produced great excitement and 
a rise of prices, which from their uncer- 
tainty were a source of inconvenience to 
the comparatively affluent, but which were 
absolute ruin to the poorer class, because it 
was well known, that a rise in the neces- 
saries of life was never followed by a cor- 
responding rise in wages, and when the 
re-action came, it paralyzed the commerce 
and manufactures of the country; for these 
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reasons he should vote for going into Com- 
mittee, and he hoped the House would 
agree to the bill. 

Mr. Shaw would take that opportunity 
of alluding to a petition presented by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, from certain 
parties, complaining that the Bank of Ire- 
land had refused to reimburse them for 
certain notes which had been stolen and 
destroyed. The amount of notes stolen 
was 500/., principally in small notes, 
which it was difficult to trace. The Bank 
of Ireland, had, however, paid 2802. to 
these parties at one period, and 50/. at 
another, and had afforded every facility in 
their power ; but, after all, this was no 
public ground for petitioning against the 
renewal of the charter. No private bank 
would have reimbursed them. He agreed 
| with the hon. Member for Carlow, in 
blaming the Government for bringing for- 
‘ward this measure so late in the Session ; 
' but it was hardly fair of him to reflect on 
| the circumstance of there only being fifty- 
| five Members to support the measure, 
| omitting to state, that there were only 
seventeen to oppose it ; fifty-eight was not 
a large number certainly, but it was much 
larger than seventeen. He thought at 
the moment the hon. Gentleman made 
that observation, that the lights above 
were rather more powerful than the lights 
below. (This observation was an allusion 
to the circumstance of the illuminating 
powers of the Bude light being tried at 
the time Mr. Gisborne was speaking. ) 

Mr. Hume thought this question should 
not be disposed of by paltry details of this 
kind. The argument of the hon. Member 
for Carlow was a good one, inasmuch as it 
went to show, that a question of this im- 
portance was discussed in a House of only 
seventy-two Members. What was wanted 
was no exclusion or monopoly, but the 
same privileges for the people of Ireland, 
that the people of Scotland possessed. 
They wanted the same facilities in the 
negotiation of bills, and to remove the 
gross injustice that at present existed, 
Why, he would ask, was Ireland for five 
years to have inflicted upon her that which 
was admitted to be an injustice, and one 
that must be remedied at the expiration 
of that period? The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets was altogether wrong 
in his facts with respect to the Bank of 
England, and he was equally so with re- 
spect to the Bank of Ireland. In Scotland, 
and every country where there was free 
and open banking, the variation of the 
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currency was never equal to that which it 
had been under the management of the 
Bank of England. The principle of bank- 
ing was now understood by the majority 
of the banks, and they found to their cost, 
that if they issued more money than com- 
merce required, runs instantly took place 
upon them, and they were obliged to find 
bullion. The Irish people so far from 
agreeing with the hon. Member, wished 
to have the system of Scotch banking 
established there. It appeared to him, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was act- 
ing most improperly in introducing this 
bill. What were his arguments formerly, 
when he was anxious to establish joint- 
stock banks? Why, then he was for 
adopting the system of Scotch banking, 
but now he was of a contrary opinion. 
What was the cause of that? Had the 
joint-stock banking system failed? Clearly 
not; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
changed his opinions. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was treating Ireland 
most shamefully in introducing the mea- 
sure, and he should therefore support his 
hon. and learned Friend’s motion, and 
every other motion that had for its object 
the prevention of the bill passing in its 
present odious shape. 

The Chuncellor of the Exchequer said, 
that although he did not mean to under- 
value the arguments of the hon. Gentlemen 
who were opposed to this bill, he could not 
re-discuss a matter which had been so fully 
discussed on two previous occasions. In- 
deed, even if he were to do so, he could 
only repeat the arguments which he had 
already used. He must, however, say a 
few words with respect to the present mea- 
sure, and he begged hon. Gentlemen to 
understand, that he supported this arrange- 
ment, not because it was the best possible 
arrangement which could be made—far 
from it; but what he wished to impress 
upon the House was, that if they did not 
accept the present measure, the probability 
was, that they would have a worse system 
of banking in Ireland than it provided. It 
had been said that this bill would operate 
injuriously to the joint-stock banks; but 
so far from this being the case, the only 
effect it could have, would be to relieve 
these banks from disabilities, and extend to 
them privileges which they did not now 
possess. This being the object of the mea- 
sure, it might be asked why he did not 
carry that object further; but his reply 
was, because he did not think he could do 
0 with safety. He had gone as far as he 
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could, considering that this was nothing 
more than a mere provisional arrangement, 
He had been charged with having brought 
down this measure without due deliber- 
ation, and it had been said that he wished 
to carry it by the weight of his official 
position. He denied that he had brought 
it forward without the consent and appro- 
bation of every member of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government ; and he brought it 
forward not only on their behalf, but in 
good faith, because it was thought that it 
would be for the interest of the country 
that it should be carried. It was, there- 
fore, most unfair to suggest, that this bill 
was not the act of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was stated that it would not be 
safe, as regarded the currency of either Ire- 
land or England, to leave the matter as it 
now stood, and this it was that had induced 
the course which the Government had felt 
it their duty to take. The hon. Gentleman 
said, that the Bank of Ireland had not given 
to the other banking establishments of that 
country sufficient accommodation—that they 
kept too large an amount of their capital 
locked up in securities; but what was the 
evidence in reference to this point? Why, 
that in 1836, in defiance of sound banking 
principles, they had given too much acco- 
modation. ‘The arguments of the hon Gen- 
tleman, therefore, were wholly inconsistent 
with the evidence. Now, in the first place, 
he intended by this provisional arrangement 
to obtain considerable econumy for the pube 
lic, and, in the next, to take out of the 
market nearly one million of Exchequer 
bills. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to think 
lightly of this, and they told him that the 
better way for him would be to borrow 
four millions to pay eff the engagements 
with the Bank of Ireland. This, they said, 
would be an easy operation, and that no- 
body would be the worse for it ; but all he 
could say was, that those who recommended 
such a course could have little real know- 
ledge on the subject. He admitted there 
was some force in the objection that this 
measure had not been brought forward for 
discussion at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion ; but then these Gentlemen, who had 
raised this objection, had not adverted to 
the peculiar circumstances which had ren- 
dered the delay unavoidable. It should be 
recollected, that the business in the early 
part of the Session had been interrupted by 
an impending change in the Government, 
and that the arrear of the public business 
and the demand for other measures, such 
as the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, 
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had rendered it impossible for him to obtain 
an early day for submitting this bill to the 
consideration of the House. Under such 
circumstances, he thought it was rather 
hard to be reproached for a delay which 
he could not help. It was said that the 


people of Ireland had no notice of this _ 


measure until the 14th of July; but had 
not petitions on the subject been presented 
from Newry, Wexford, New Ross, and 
other parts of Ireland in the first week in 
that month? Undoubtedly they were pe- 
titions against the renewal of the charter ; 
but did not the fact of such petitions being 
presented, prove that the people of Ireland 
had notice of the course which he meant 
to pursue? He could, were it necessary, 
show the circumstances under which the 
meetings which had taken place on the 
subject had been got up. He could ex- 
pose the absurd and stupid fallacies in- 
dulged in at those meetings, and he could 
not only name the parties who had got 
these meetings up, but refute all that had 
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banks at that period, if the bank of Ireland 
had not, out of its own resources, lent them 
270,000/.? And yet these were the in- 
terests which had raised the present cry 
against the Bank of Ireland. There had 
not, however, been a single petition from 
those banks; and for his own part he 
| should like to see the proprietors of them 
imecting in London, where the whole 
'matter could be fairly and properly, and 
| face to face, discussed. With respect to 
| the circle of limitation, he should now say 
‘nothing, as that was a point which could 
| be more fitly discussed in the committee. 
‘He must, however, be allowed to observe 
upon a fallacy into which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had been be- 
trayed. He said, that Dublin and the 
other towns within the circle were in a 
state of decay or non-improvement, while 
the other parts of Ireland were prospering; 
,and in support of this statement he re- 
| ferred to the Post-office revenue. What 
was the fact? Why, that between the 


| 





been said at the meeting in Dublin. There | years 1830 and 1836, there was a falling 
was a joint-stock bank in Ireland called | off in the revenue of the Post-office of 


the Providence 
absurd in its nature, that he was only 
astonished how in any country, men could 
be so deluded as to countenance it. This 
was a joint-stock bank founded by one 
individual, and having only another pro- 
prietor, namely, the party who engraved 
its notes. These two parties constituted 
a joint-stock bank, and issued their notes 
upon a capital of 500,000/. One of them 
had purchased bank stock to the amount 
of 10/., and the other to that of 30/, to 
enable them to express their opinions at 
the bank meetings ; but surely these were 
apostles in whom the House would hesitate 
before they placed faith, He had been 
one of the originators of joint-stock banks 
in Ireland, and he felt proud of it, because 
he believed they had been productive of 
much good. Whilst, however, he was 
friendly to the principle, he was anxious 
to protect the public from the consequences 
which must follow, if the boon for which 
the opponents of this bill asked were con- 
ferred. He thought, that being the ad- 
vocate of joint-stock banks, he was a better 
witness on this part of the subject, than 
the hon. Gentlemen who resisted the pre- 
sent motion. In 1836, when there was 
considerable distress, the Bank of Ireland 
had rendered important service to the Pro- 
vincial, the National, the Commercial and 
Agricultural, and other joint-stock banks. 
Now, what would have become of these 


}ank—a bank so utterly | Dublin of 26,000/., in consequence of anar- 


rangement made at the Ordnance, and a 
further falling off to the amount of 
10,000/., owing to the postages of the 
towns adjacent to Dublin, previously in. 
cluded in the Dublin account, being charged 
in @ separate account. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred to other 
statistics, he would have found his state- 
ment completely contradicted. The customs 
revenue of Belfast in 1836 was 237,000/. ; 
land in 1838, 315,000/. In Shgo there was 
a diminution between these periods, the 
amount in 1836 being 39,000/.: and in 
1838, 32,000/. The amount in Cork, 
\in 1836 was 185,000/.; and in 1838, 
235,000/.; and during the same interval 
there had been an increase in the customs 
revenue of Dublin from 669,000/. to 
|846,000/. These facts went completely 
in refutation of the hon. and learned 
Member’s assertion. There had been a 
diminution in the excise revenue in Cork, 
while in Drogheda it had increased, and this, 
too, although Drogheda was under the in- 
fluence of the blighting system of bank 
monopoly. He thought it was for the 
interest of Ireland that they should go into 
/committee on this bill. He had been 
| charged with being wrong; but, although 
| he could point out those who had inflicted 
| wrongs upon his country, he would not 
| reproach them, as it was not his wish to 
| raise anything like a personal discussions 
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He entreated hon. Gentlemen to discuss 
this measure as a matter of political 
science, the only point of view in which 
it ought to be discussed; and he hoped 
when he went back to Ireland, he would 
not find the walls placarded for the pur- 
pose of raising a barbarous, disgraceful, 
and degrading feeling against him. All 


he required was, that they should do by , 


Ireland as they had done by England, and 
in making this demand he was justified by 
the opinion of such men as Mr. Jones Loyd, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Norman, and Mr. Tooke. 


True, the gentlemen whom he had named | 
were connected with the Bank of England, | 


but was it likely that they would prostitute 


their talents, or be dishonest enough to de- | 


liver any opinion upon a matter of mere 


science in opposition to the dictates of 


common sense? ‘These gentlemen had 
stated, that if the power of issuing notes 
in London was unrestricted, it would be 
impossible to survive a crisis, and, there- 


fore, the great question was, whether or | 


not it was proper to have in Ireland, as in 
England, a central bank of issue? He 
must say, that he should consider the unre- 
stricted issuing of paper money as one of the 
greatest calamities which could befal a coun- 
try, and if they found that they could not, 
with safety, approach that point, let them 
depart from it as little as they could. His 
belief was, that the present measure was 
the most secure that could be adopted, and 
although he wished to have a free banking 
system, he still thought, that it was neces- 
sary for the protection of the public, that 
the issues of paper money should be kept 
under proper control. 

Mr. O'Connell in explanation, said, that 
although he had referred to the Post-office 
revenue in a former debate, he had not 
done so that night. He had, however, 


shown an increase of prosperity outside the | 


circle and a diminution inside. In some 
instances this increase amounted to twenty- 
five per cent. The utmost increase at 


Drogheda was twelve per cent., while in 


other places within the circle there was a 
diminution of three per cent., so that the 
argument of the right hon, Gentleman 
was of very little value. He was not 
there as an individual connected with the 
National Bank, but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had no right to use his 
official information for the purpose, as he 
had done, of tarnishing the credit of any 
banking establishment. He said, that the 
National Bank would have failed in 1836, 
but for the assistance it obtained from the 
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Bank of Ireland; but a more unfounded 
assertion could not be made. The fact 
was, that the Bank of Ireland was the 
cause of the run for gold which occurred 
in 1836, and that it refused to discount 
the bills of the National Bank, even 
though they were indorsed by the Hiber- 
nian Bank. The extent of the accommo- 
dation which they afforded to the National 
| Bank was 42,000/., although they had 
| 400,000/. in gold in their coffers; and 
, Such being the facts, the right hon. Gen- 
' tleman was not justified in the observations 
which he had made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
explanation, said he had made no such 
statement as that which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had attributed 
tohim. He had not alluded to any pare 
ticular bank; but what he had said was, 
that the Bank of Ireland had, in 1836 
given important assistance to the various 
| joint-stock banks of that country. From 
the means of knowledge which he pos- 
i sessed, he said he believed, that if that 
assistance had not been afforded, these 
banks must have failed. He stated, that 
the whole accommodation given by the 
Bank of Ireland to the joint-stock banks 
was 270,000/., and it now appeared, that 
of thissum the National Bank had received 
only 42,000/. This showed, that he had 
not referred to any individual establish- 
/ment; and he could only add, that he 
| Should be extremely sorry to say anythin 
| which, coming from one in kis official 
| situation, could injure in the remotest way 
any private bank. His observations were 
altogether of a general character. 

Mr. Redington said, that they had gained 
something from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that was, that this measure was to be 
discussed merely as a matter of science. He 
believed that the people of Ireland were 
| not aware of the nature of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition; and although 
| petitions had been presented on the subject, 
they were against the renewal of the bank 
charter, and could not have had reference 
to this measure. ‘The fact of but two 
| partners being found to belong to the bank 
‘alluded to by the right hon. the Chancellor 
lof the Exchequer, siowed that the people 
| of Ireland were not inclined to enter wildly, 
or without deliberation, into those speculas 
| tions. He was opposed to perpetuating a 
monopoly that had been anything but a 
service to Ireland. With respect to the 
assistance given to the joint-stock banks at 
the period of the crisis, it should be recol- 
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lected that a good deal of it came from 
London. The effect the Bank of Ireland 
had in producing that crisis should not be 
forgotten in alluding to the subject. It 
had been shown that the Bank of Ireland 
did not answer the purpose of a national 
bank. 

Mr. Ellis claimed the indulgence of the 
House whilst he offered a few observations 
with respect to that bill. He complained 
of the late period of the Session at which 
it had been brought forward, and he did 
not think that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s arguments sufficiently answered 
the objections, for they had seen that, upon 
several occasions, the Government had not 
made a House, when it was well known 
they might have done so if they pleased ; 
and they should have dene something to- 
wards bringing it forward at an earlier 
period of the Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that the people of 


Ireland had received sufficient notice of the | 


intention of the Government to bring for- 
ward this bill. They might, it is true, 
have had notice of that intention, but they 
had no information whatever as to the pro- 
visions and details of the bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that the people 
of Ireland would be afforded the fullest 
opportunity of ascertaining what the provi- 
sions of the bill would be, and to judge of 
their probable effects. Then he (Mr. 
Ellis) thought they ought not to proceed 
with it, until they should have ascertained 
what the opinions were in respect to it—to 
ascertain what the result of the meetings 
upon that subject, which were to be held 
in Ireland, would be. The Bank of Ireland 
possessed vast and exclusive privileges, and 
they had sometimes exercised them in a 
harsh and severe manner. He knew an 
instance where a gentleman presented a 
bill, upon one of the first houses in Scotland 
at the Bank of Ireland, and it was refused, 
because the person presenting it had been 
known to have taken an active part against 
the Bank of Ireland monopoly. The bill 
was afterwards discounted. The hon Gen- 
tleman then went into a statement of the 
assets of the Bank of Ireland, and read 
several extracts of evidence, to show the dif- 
ference between the practice of the Bank of 
England and that of the Bank of Ireland. 
The towns of Newry, Dundalk, and Drog- 
heda, he continued, which were important 
towns, and were within the metropolitan 
circle, were subjected to peculiar injustice 
from that monopoly, for their commercial 
transactions were with England and Scot- 
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land; and, notwithstanding, they were 
obliged to transact their banking business 
in Dublin, with which they had no other 
concern. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 











had stated his opinion in favour of joint~ i 
stock banks, and yet that bill went against ‘ 
his own principle. 4 

Sir W. Someville said, that the Chan- i 
cellor of the Exchequer did not stand alone 
in the bill, for Lord Melbourne had stated 
to a deputation, that the Government in- 
tended to bring forward such a bill. With 
respect to those who opposed it in Ireland, 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman, 
that all parties in the town, which he had 
the honour to represent, were opposed to 
her Majesty’s Government in their views 
on that subject. 

The House divided on the original ques. 
tion: Aves 57; Noes 19: Majority 38. 

List of the Ayers. 
Adam, Admiral Loch, J. 
Baring, F. T. Lockhart, A. M. 
Bernal, R. Lowther, J. H. 
Briscoe, J. I. Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Broadley, H. Mildmay, P.St. J. 
Broadwood, H. Morpeth, Lord 
Brocklehurst, J. Norreys, Lord 
Clay, W. O’Ferral, R. M. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. Palmer, C. F. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, — Pechell, Captain 
Dalmeny, Lord Pigot, D. R. 
Darby, G. Pryme, G. 
Dick, Q. Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Donkin, Sir R. §. Rich, H. 
Douglas, Sir C. F. Rickford, W. 
Forester, hon. G. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Fremantle, Sir T. Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Freshfield, J. W. Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Gordon, R. Smith, J. A. 
Grey, rt. hn. Sir G. Smith, R. V. 
Grimsditch, T. Talfourd, Serjeant 
Harcourt, G. G. Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Hill, Lord A. M. C. Thompson, Ald. 
Hinde, J. H. Townley, R. G. 4 
Hobhouse,rt.hn.SirJ. ‘Troubridge, Sir E. T. ‘ 
Hodges, T. L. Wood, C. ‘ 
Holmes, W. Wood, G. W. ; 
Hoskins, K, TELLERS. H 
Labouchere, rt.hn. H. Parker, J. : 
Lincoln, Earl Steuart, R. 
List of the Nors. 

Aglionby, H. A, Oswald, J. i 
Bryan, G. Redington, T. N. 2 
Callaghan, D. Salwey, Colonel j 
Easthope, J. Somerville, Sir W. M : 
Ellis, J. Vigors, N. A. a 
Finch, F. Warburton, H. 4 


Gisborne, T. 
Jervis, S. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M, J. 


Williams, W. 
Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 
O’Connell, D. 
Hume, J. 
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House in Committee. 

Upon the motion that the bill be read a 
first time, 

Mr. O'Connell would take the sense of 
the House upon that question, for he felt 
that the people of Ireland had not been af- 
forded a sufficient opportunity of discussing 
the provisions of the bill. 

The committee divided: Ayes 49 ; Noes 
20: Majority 29. 

{After three more divisions, the first 
clause of the bill was adopted. Further 
procecdings were opposed ; and after one 
additional division on the question that the 
Chairman report progress, which was lost 
by 15 to 39, ] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it appeared useless any longer to oppose 
the question of reporting progress, and he 
would, therefore, consent to it ; but at the 
same time he regretted exceedingly that 
such a precedent should be established. - 

Mr. O'Connell rejoined, that under any 
circumstances, he would give every oppo- 
sition to the progress of the bill in his 
power, that time might be gained fora 
still stronger expression of opinion against 
it. 

House resumed. 

We have inserted the Lists of the second 
division only, as the most important. } 


Tue Duke or Marziporoven’s PEn- 
sion ] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved for leave to bring in a bill, to exempt 
the parliamentary grant to the heirs of the 
Duke of Marlborough, from the payment 
of the duty of 1s, 6d. in the pound. 

Mr. Hume objected to the motion at so 
late an hour. 

Mr. W. Williams moved the adjournment 
of the House. 

The House divided: Ayes 39 ; Noes 0: 
Majority 39. 

List of the Ayers. 


Adam, Admiral Hoskins, K, 

Aglionby, II. A. Lowther, J. H. 
Baring, F. T. Morpeth, Lord 
Bernal, R, Norreys, Lord 


Brotherton, J. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Dalmeney, Lord 


O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 


Darby, G. O’Ferral, R. M. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Pechell, Captain 
Ellis, J. Philips, M. 
Fremantle, Sir T. Pigot, D. R. 
Gordon, R. Pryme, G. 

Grey, rt. hon. SirG. Rice, rt. hon. T, S. 
Harcourt, G.G. Rich, H. 


Hinde, J. H. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Hobhouse,rt.ba.SirJ, Sawley, Colonel 
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Scholefield, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. Wood, C. 
Sheil, R. L. TELLERS. 
Somerville, SirW. M. Stanley, E. J. 
Townley, R. G. Steuart, R. 


Tellers of the Noxs. 


Hume, J. Williams, W. 


Leave given. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 15, 1839. 


MinuTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—Stage Carriages ; 
Rogue Money Assessment (Scotland); Militia Pay.— Read 
a third time :—Judges’ Lodgings; Slave-Trade Treaties; 
Constabulary Force (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from 
the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, for a 
Reform of the Medical Profession. 


Birmincuam Porice. — Viscount 
Duncannon moved the second reading of 
the Birmingham Police Bill (No. 2). In 
consequence of some difficulties connected 
with the charter that had been granted to 
the town of Birmingham, the corporation 
were unable to establish an efficient pclice, 
which was so essential to the preservation 
of the peace of the town, and this bill was 
to enable the Treasury to advance to the 
corporation of Birmingham, the sum of 
10,000/., for the establishment of a police 
force. He believed that the only part of 
the bill that was objected to, was that part 
which vested the appointment of the com- 
missioner of police in the Government, as 
was the case with the metropolitan police 
of London. It was the opinion of the 
Government, that it was essentially neces- 
sary for the preservation of the peace of 
the town of Birmingham, that the police 
force should be placed on that footing, 
and he hoped, therefore, that their Lord- 
ships would approve of the principle of 
the bill, making such alterations as 
should be thought proper in committee. 

Lord Brougham could not agree to the 
proposition of the noble Viscount, without 
entering his protest against it. The noble 
Viscount had not laid sufficient grounds 
for undoing by one act, what Government 
had themselves done by a preceding Act 
of Parliament. The last act of Govern- 
ment was one of confidence in the town- 
council of Birmingham, for which purpose 
they availed themselves of all the powers 
given by their own Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. If, then, in the month of 
October, 1838, the town of Birmingham 
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—that great, important, and populous 
town—was so well deserving of the confti- 
dence of Government, that Government 
incorporated it, gave it municipal institu- 
tions, permitted it to choose its own 
magistrates, and enabled it to enjoy the 
very important privilege of voting in wards 
for those who had to administer justice 
within so vast a circuit, he did not see 
that any case had been made out for alter- 
ing their course of proceeding, for entirely 
retracing the steps of Government, for un- 
doing in August, 1839, what they had 
done in October, 1838, for stamping the 
town of Birmingham as unworthy of con- 
fidence, and for stigmatising the people 
of Birmingham as being unfit to be en- 
trusted with the management of their 
own concerns, in a matter the most im- 
portant, namely, the arrangement of the 
police establishment, and the superintend- 
ence of the Queen’s peace. The main 
principle of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, was to establish corporations for 
police purposes. But for such purposes 
that Act would have been entirely unneces- 
sary; and yet now, before they had given 
that Acta trial, before it had been found 
ineffective or inoperative, they were called 
upon totally to undo what they had be- 
fore done. The town of Birmingham was 
to have the name of a corporation without 
the reality. It was to have a town-coun- 
cil; but functions they were to have 
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none. The people of Birmingham were 
to be allowed to establish a body to super- ' 
intend the police; but at the same time 
the persons so chosen by their fellow citi- 
zens were not to be allowed to have the 
superintendence of the police ; they were, | 
in fact, told that they were not fit for any | 
of those things for which they were cre- | 
ated, and that they were not to exercise 
those powers, for the purpose of exercis- 
ing which powers alone, they were called 
into existence. He had never before 
heard of an attempt to abolish a corpora- 
tion, unless they were abusers or non- 
users of their functions. What charge 
was brought against this corporation? 
Why their petition, which had been pre- 
sented that evening, stated very truly and 
very properly, and he might say very eio- 
quently, that not only were they not con- 
victed, but they were not accused. If a 
charge were brought against individuals 
of the corporation, that was no reason 
whatever for saying that the whole corpo- 
rate body had incurred forfeiture. Some 
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objection had been taken to the course 
adopted by a worthy friend of his, the 
mayor of Birmingham, but he must say, 
that he saw no reason whatever for that 
objection. Another excellent friend of 
his, a medical gentleman, and a member 
of the corporation, was charged with an 
error of judgment in hesitating to act 
without the presence of the chief magis- 
trate; but even if there had been an error 
of judgment, was that a reason why the 
whole corporation should suffer? But the 
matter was now made the subject of in- 
quiry; they were told that an investiga- 
tlon was going on, so that still it was 
doubtful, whether there was any charge 
or not against the corporation, and this 
bill was to interrupt the inquiry, and to 
interfere with the trial; and before the 
inquiry was even begun, and when it was 
only pending, they were called upon to 
act as if the inquiry had been gone 
through, and as if sentence had been pro- 
nounced against the parties who were put 
upon their trial, He would ask whether 
the inquiry could be fair after this ? Would 
it be fair in the case of a military officer, 
that the Crown should stigmatize him be- 
fore the court-martial had come to a de- 
cision? He had to add that there was no 
charge against the town as a corporate 
body. And whom were they called upon 
to stigmatize? Not the corporate body 
merely, but in reality the whole of the in- 
habitants, who had by an immense ma- 
jority chosen the town-council. He knew 
it might be said, and he agreed in saying, 
that the chvice of one or two of the magis- 
trates was not very felicitous. He thought 
there were one or two who ought never to 
have been appointed. But what had the 
town-council to do with this? The jus- 
tices might have done ill, but the town- 
council was a different body. His objec- 
tion to one or two of these justices, was 
not that they were not worthy and loyal 
men, or that he had the least doubt that 
they would exert themselves strenuously 
to preserve the public peace. Quite the 
contrary: he thought their appointment 
objectionable, because they might be in- 
duced to exert themselves more strenu- 
ously than was necessary, from a feeling 
that they laboured under a suspicion of 
not being disposed so toact; but his chief 
objection was, that people would not be- 
lieve that they would exercise the powers 
entrusted to them, and he therefore 
thought it unwise to appoint men who, 
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not being supposed to be likely to exer- | shadow of pretence, except that the Go- 


cise their functions vigorously, would | 
hold out a kind of temptation to seduce | 
persons into those depredations and out- | 
rages that had unhappily been committed. | 
But that objection applies at the utmost 
only to two of those appointments. And | 


he would ask, was it common fairness to | 
stigmatize and disfranchise the town of | 


Birmingham, because one or two persons 
had been appointed justices who ought not 
to have been appointed ?—those appoint- 
ments having been made by the very par- 
ties who were the authors of the present 
bill. First they appoiuted a corporation, 
and, before the municipal body had done 
anything, they appointed certain munici- 
pal officers justices, and then, 
they themselves appointed justices who 
ought not to be appointed, they, the same 
Government, now wanted to take away 


' 


because | 
! 
| circumstances ; 
{question they had to consider was, whe- 


the charter which they themselves had | 
granted. Upon these grounds, he thought | 


that nothing was more unfair, or mre 


inconsiderate, than any attempt of this’ 


kind ; and this being his opinion, he felt 
it his bounden duty to resist the second 
reading of this bill. One thing was per- 
fectly certain, that if this bill passed, they 
could not stop here, they would be abso- 


lutely bound to pass all the other bills of 


the same sort that might come at that 
late period of the Session from the other 
House of Parliament. The Manchester 
Bill, and the Bolton Bill, must be passed 


Government 





in the same way, if they were now to de- | 


cide previously to inquiry, before trial, 
that the corporation of Birmingham had | 
misdemeaned itself, which it certainly had 
not done. He thought, that the effect of | 
this bill would be to “keep alive, or rather 
to revive those discords that had happily 


ceased, and to revive and perpetuate those | 


cruel dissensions, the result of which had 
been a breach of the peace, which all 
good men and loyal subjects must chiefly 
lament. It was perfectly clear, that if 
this bill were so altered as to give power 
to the proper quarter, thus showing that 
confidence which had not been forfeited, 
and that respect which was fully deserved 
by the town-council, he believed that that 
peace which had now been restored would 
be perpetuated in the town, but if, on the 
contrary, they condemned without trial, if 
they disfranchised those whom they had 
so lately enfranchised, if they stigmatized 
those whom a few months ago they de- 
lighted to honour, and all this without a 
VOL. L. sn 
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vernment who brought in a good bill one 
day, chose to change their views the next 
—if th iey took this course, he was morally 
| certain, he was intimately persuaded from 
‘all he knew of that place, and of the 
| people in general, that they would widen 
the breach—that they would render these 
dissentions that lately existed hardly 
curable—that they would sow the seeds of 
future discord broadcast over the town, 
and the youngest among their Lordships 
might not live to see the end of those dis- 
sensions, and the appeasing of those dis- 
cords, He moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day three months. 
Viscount Melbourne agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord, that they were 
placed in a very unsatisfactory state of 
but at the same time the 


ther this bill were necessary or not? He 
should have been much more happy, much 
' betier satisfied, if the corporation of Bir- 
mingham, which it was said the present 
had established, had been 
enabled to use the powers which were in. 
tended to be given to them. He certainly 
should have been much better satisfied if 
the corporation had been acquiesced in by 
the whole town of Birmingham, and if it 
had commanded the confidence of the 
whole of the inhabitants, if no legal ob- 
jection had been taken to their constitu- 
tion, and if they had been allowed to per- 
form those functions for which they were 
intended and appointed. But that, un- 
fortunately, was not the case. The noble 
and learned Lord, in opposing this bill, 
relied upon the certainty of the tranquillity 
of the town of Birmingham. All nume- 
rous bodies were very apt to get pretty 
rapid impressions of things. The impres- 
sion of their Lordships minds some time 
ago, as to the state of Birmingham, was 
pretty strong and vivid, and he should 
have apprehended at that time, that there 
would not be the slightest difference of 
opinion as to this bill, and that there could 
not be a difference of opinion in respect 
to the propriety, and, indeed, necessity, 
of taking measures for the establishment 
of an efficient police in the town of Bir- 
mingham, After what they had seen, 
after what had so recently taken place, 
and with the ill-feeling that seemed to 
prevail in a great part of that town, he 
could hardly believe it possible, that tran- 
quillity had been so completely and en- 
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tirely restored as to be, according to the | 
noble and learned Lord, much more cere | 
tain and fixed than ever, or that the people. 
were united in a degree of harmony and | 
concord much greater than any that ex- | 
isted before the late tumult. If that were | 
true, certainly this tumult was the most | 
fortunate and auspicious that possibly | 
could be. But the real fact was, that the | 
legal constitution of the corporation was | 
impugned at law, and they had not the. 
power of taking those steps that were ne- 
cessary for raising a police force. They 
had not the means of doing it. They 
could not raise a rate, as the rate would 
not be paid. And even if it were paid, 
the overseers would not feel themselves 
sufficiently justified in paying the money 
over to the town-council. Therefore it 
was, that this bill was absolutely neces- 
sary to supply the deficiency of authority, 
and to take immediate measures for the 
preservation of the peace, and the main- 
tenance of order in the town of Birming- 
ham. This bill cast no stigma upon any 
body or individual, it interfered with no 
trial, it interrupted no inquiry, it had none 
of those defects which had been attributed 


to it by the noble and learned Lord, it | 


was merely a bill which they considered 
that the present state of circumstances 


rendered necessary for the purpose of main- | 
taining peace and order in Birmingham, | 


and of securing that tranquillity which had 
recently been so seriously disturbed, The 
noble and learned Lord said, that they 
sought to pass this bill, in order to remedy 
their own appointment of magistrates. In 
the first place, the bill had nothing to do 
with the appointment of magistrates ; and, 
in the next place, the noble and learned 
Lord assumed and took for granted, that 
persons had been appointed who ought 
not to have been appointed. The noble 
and learned Lord said, respecting the con- 
duct of those magistrates, that persons 
who had taken a leading part in politics, 
were likely to distinguish themselves by 
great anxiety, and an over desire to main- 
tain the public peace. He did not kaow 
whether the opinion of the noble and 
learned Lord had been realised precisely 
to that extent; but a noble Earl, who was 
not now present, the Lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Warwick (the Earl of War- 
wick), told them, that unquestionably those 
gentlemen, whose names had been already 
mentioned, and whom he would not men- 

on again, had been as ready, as firm, as 
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, energetic, and had taken as much share of 
the duty of preserving the public peace, 
as any other of the magistrates. But this 
bill had nothing whatever to do with the 
| Appointment of ‘the magistrates; it cast no 
| stigma upon the corporation, or upon the 
town of Birmingham ; but the unfortunate 
circumstances of that town, and the jea- 
lousies that existed there, made it neces- 
sary that a police should be established, 
and, with the present feeling of the people 
of Birmingham, he put it to their Lord- 
ships, whether that police ought not rather 
to be established under an independent 
and impartial authority, than under the 
authority of the corporation ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
not concur with the noble and learned 
Lord, in thinking that what had lately 
happened in Birmingham was likely to 
heal the dissensions, or to minister to the 
re-establishment of the peace of that town, 
He was afraid it would have a contrary 


effect. It appeared to him, that this bill 


was necessary in consequence of the dis- 
turbances which had prevailed in Birming- 
ham, and in consequence of the state of 
the question depending in a court of law, 
respecting the legality of the grant of the 


charter to the town of Birmingham, He 


believed that that charter had been granted 
with great precipitation, and the conse. 
quence was, that the corporation had not 
the power of levying a rate to support a 
police force. That question was now 
under consideration in a court of justice, 
and would not be decided till November 
next, or possibly later, and it might be 
decided against the legality of the charter, 
In the meantime, it appeared absolutely 
necessary that there should be some power 
of regulating the police, and if care were 
not taken to establish a power to regulate 
the police by this bill, the town would be 
again left without a police as before. He 
considered, therefore, that this bill was the 
necessary consequence of the state of the 
question regarding the charter. He begged 
to remind the noble and learned Lord, that 
the Crown, having granted the charter, 
could not deprive the town of Birmingham 
of that charter. The inquiry must go 
through its regular course, and care must 
be taken to provide for all the conse- 
quences that might arise, either from the 
establishment of the charter, or from the 
decision of the court of law, that the charter 
was illegal. He believed that the present 
bill provided for both those consequences. 
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With respect tothe other question that had | 
been adverted to by the noble and learned | 
Lord, namely,the appointment of the bench | 
of justices, that appointment was another 
consequence of the grant of this charter, 
which is now questioned, and stated to be 
illegal. The Government thought proper, 
not in October, but in January last, to 
grant sessions of the peace to the town of | 
Birmingham, and to the corporation of | 
that town; and having granted these ses- | 
sions of the peace, a noble Lord, in an- 

other place, recommended certain persons 

to be appointed justices of the peace of 

that town. That noble Lord was respon- | 
sible for the selection of those justices ; 

but if it should be found that this charter 

had been illegally granted, it would follow 

that the grant of the sessions of the peace | 
was also illegal. It would also follow, he | 
believed, that this commission of the peace 

could no longer exist, and all those gen- 

tlemen, who were thus appointed under | 
the commission of the peace, would not | 
be qualified to act as justices of the peace, 
when they were no longer justices of the 
peace of the sessions of the corporation of 
Birmingham. He believed that their 
Lordships would find this to be the case, 
and this circumstance rendered it still more 
important that care should be taken by 
this bill that there should be a commis- 
sioner to take charge of this police, who 
should be totally independent of the char- 
ter, and of the justices appointed under 
the charter, and in consequence of the 
charter. He thought it a very improper 
act to appoint these sessions at the time 
the grant was made. The Chartists were 
then embodied, and moving about the 
country, namely, in October, and he cer- 
tainly agreed with the noble and learned | 
Lord, that those who might be supposed 

to partake of the political sentiments of | 
those persons, ought not at that time to | 
have been appointed justices, under the | 
commission for the corporation of Bir- | 
mingham. There was another very curious 
circumstance attending this commission 
of the peace of Birmingham, which showed 
the haste and want of consideration with | 
which all those arrangements had been | 
carried into execution, and of which the. 
public had seen the consequence. The- 
Opinion of some noble Lords of great 

authority, had been given on the point, | 
whether the magistrates of the county of | 
Warwick had or had not jurisdiction in | 
the corporation of Birmingham, after that 
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corporation had been established, and the 
sessions of the peace had been granted. It 
now appeared to be the decided opinion, 
that the magistrates of the couaty of 
Warwick had, and ought to have had from 
the commencement, jurisdiction within the 
corporation of Birmingham. But how 
was it that persons had considered it right 
to grant a sessions of the peace, and that 
under the circumstances the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, should interfere, contrary to the 
intentions of Parliament, and grant to ten 
or twelve of the magistrates of the county 
of Warwick, that their names should be 
inserted in the commission of the peace 
for the corporation of Birmingham, which 
corporation it was now understoed by all 
the great legal authorities, to have had no 
jurisdiction during the whole of the period? 
After this,to suppose that confidence could 
be placed in those Ly whom such things 
had been transacted, was a matter of im- 
possibility. He could not have any such 
confidence, and all, therefore, he could 
say was this: That he was most desirous 
that there should be a police in Birming- 
ham, for the purpose of si ving it from such 
misfortunes as had occurred lately, and, 
therefore, he must vote for this bill, in 
order to give a police to the town, and, at 
the same time, to be quite certain that it 
should be in the hands of some one, who 


| would manage and conduct it for the 


benefit of the community. 

Lord Brougham stated, that, as the 
Government pressed, and as the noble 
Duke supported this bill, he should not 
press his motion, but reserve the further 
objections he had to this measure for the 
Committee. 


Bill read a second time. 


TRADE ON THE WesterRN Coast oF 
Arrica.J— Viscount Strangford had to 
present a petition to their Lordships from 
certain merchants who had been for some 
years engaged in carrying on a trade in 
gum, at the British port of Portendic, on 
the western coast of Africa, complaining 
of an interruption to their trade by the 
French Government. If the Session had 
not approached so near its close, he saould 
not have contented himself with merely 
presenting the petition, and saying a few 
words in its support, but he should have 
felt it his duty to follow it up by a sub- 
stantive motion, considering, as he did, 
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injustice, and oppression, as regarded the 
individuals concerned, and as involving 
the great national question whether or not 
this country had a right under treaties, to 
trade with that part of the African coast, 
or whether this couatry held the right on 
sufferance, and at the will and pleasure 
of another power. If this country bad 
that right—and he believed it was un- 
questioned—he thought this country was 
bound to show its feeling, as well on ac- 
count of the importance of the trade itself, 
as because the establishment of commer- 
cial relations with that part of the world, 
aud the interchange of their produce for 
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British manufactures, furnished the best | 


means of introducing into that country, 
the blessings of civilization, and of putting 
an end to the sinful trafie which was 
there carried on. He felt confident that 


rections, and their maintenance by all 
Jawful means, would do more to put 
down the horrors of that traffic than all the 
attempts which might be made to bring 
minor and weaker states, for to them the 
attempts were limited, under the opera- 
tion of acts of the British Parliament. 
The case of the petitioners would, he be- 
lieved, be best and most briefly told in 
their own words, and he would therefore, 
with the permission of the House, read 
that part of the petition. The petitioners 
stated, that 

“ They have been for some years eugaged 
in carrying on a trade in gum at the British 
port of Portendic, on the western coast of 
Africa. ‘That this article is one of great im- 
portance to many of the staple manufactures 
of Great Britain, and that the English trade 
therein, at the said port of Portendic, has been 
observed for more than a century with great 
and increasing jealousy by the French mer- 
chants established in the Senegal. That a tribe 
of Moors, denominated the Trazars, is sup- 
posed to exercise considerable influence over 


the direction of this trade, in the interior of 


that part of Africa where the gum is princi- 
pally produced. That the French thought fit 
to declare war against this tribe in the year 
1832 ; and that under the pretext of carrying 
on the said war, the Governor of the Senegal 
caused a report to be circulated, towards the 
close of the year 1833, that he intended to 
blockade the coast of Portendic. That your 
petitioners, astonished at so extraordinary a 
menace, sought for protection against it from 
his late Majesty's Government, in conse- 
quence of which, the British Ambassador at 
Paris (Earl Granville) was instructed to in- 

uire whether any such intention existed on 
the part of the Government of France, when 
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a reply was given that they had nosuch intene 
tion. That, notwithstanding this solemn 
pledge, the Governor of the Senegal de- 
spatched two ships-of-war in July, 1834, 
to the said British Bay of Portendic, where two 
English merchant vessels, the Governor Tem- 
ple, and the Industry, chartered by two of 
your petitioners, were then engaged in carry- 
ing on the gum trade with the Moors; that 
these two vessels were ordered by the French 
commander to quit the bay, without taking in 
the cargoes of gum prepared for them on the 
shore; that the English captains refused to 
obey this order, whereupon one of the French 
ships anchored close to the coast, and com- 
menced firing upon the Moors with grape and 
round shot; that the English flag was placed 
upon the gum collected on the shore intended 
for embarkation ; that the flag was fired upon 
by the French; that the two merchant vessels 
were captured, taken to the Senegal, and not 
restored until much of the benefit of the voyage 


- : ; At | was lost to the charterers; and that after up- 
the extension of those relations in all di- | 


braiding the two supercargoes in the most ir- 
solent language, the said commander ordered 
them on board his ship, where he detained 
them for several days as prisoners. ‘That an 
official proclamation having been previously 
issued, the said British coast of Portendic, was 
actually blockaded by the French on the 15th 
of February, 1835, and an adequate force sta- 
tioned in the bay to maintain the said block- 
ade, which was continued without intermis- 
sion for more than six months. That the 
Eliza, belonging to one of your petitioners, 
which had arrived at Portendic a fortnight be- 
fore the commencement of the blockade, and 
had landed and disposed of part of her oute 
ward cargo, and was prepared to ship from 
the shore the gum bargained for in exchange, 
was violently boarded, taken possession of, 
and conveyed out of the harbour by the French 
marine, leaving the gum on the beach; and 
that subsequently several other vessels belong- 
ing to your petitioners, which were proceed- 
ing to that place with cargoes of dry goods, in 
order to procure gum in exchange, were driven 
away by the blockading force. ‘That the prac- 
tical result of these proceedings has been, in 
the first place, to inflict actual losses on your 
petitioners to the amount of 100,000/.; and in 
the second place, to cause in the intercourse 
between the English and the Moorish dealers 
in gum, a derangement which has not been 
since found susceptible of any permanent 
remedy, and that the trade may be said to have 
passed from your petitioners almost wholly 
into French hands. ‘That your petitioners lost 
no time in preferring claims against the 
Gorernment of France for indemnity for the 
heavy losses which they have sustained by 
reason of the outrages herein stated ; and that 
her Majesty’s Government, and the law ofli- 
cers of the Crown, having taken the said 
claims into consideration, have found them, 
after the most minute examination, to be valid 
and just in every respect. That the claims of 
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your petitioners for redress, having beou for- 
warded by her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State to the Government of France, such 
redress has been refused by the French upon 
various pretexts, all of which have been pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory by the law officers of 
the Crown. That in answer to the repeated 
applications made by your petitioners to the 
said Secretary of State, requesting that he 
would obtain from France the indemnity to 
which he wdmits they are entitled, h.s Lord- 
ship has stated that he has done and is doing 
everything in his power in order to obtain 
such redress for your petitioners, That never- 
theless, year after year passes over without 
such redress, or even any promise of it, being 
procured from France, and that thus the losses 
inflicted upon your petitioners in the years 
1834 and 1835 have been very seriously ag- 
gravated, not to mention the further injuries 
which they have since sustained by the almost 
total termination of their trade at Portendic. 
That, under these circumstances, your peti- 
tioners appeal to your Lordships for protee- 
tion, and trust that you will take such steps as 
may seem most meet, in order to procure for 
your petitioners indemnity for past injuries, as 
well as security for their future trade. That 


Trade on the Weslera 
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your petitioners ‘are far from soliciting the | 


adoption of any measures which might affect 
the amicable relations now so happily subsist- 
ing between Fngland and France; but at the 
same time, they humbly conceive that the 
treatment which they have reccived from the 


authorities of France, is such as cannot be | 


tolerated without compromising the honour of | 


her Majesty’s Crown, and exposing the rights | 


of her subjects to frequent viclation in every 
quarter of the globe.” 


The various statements contained in this 
petition had been brought under the con- 
sideration of another assembly last year, 
and in the early part of the present Ses- 
sion by the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets. That right 
hon. Member founded upon them a mo- 
tion for the production of papers, which 
motion, however, was withdrawn on the 
assurance given by the noble Viscount 
who was at the head of Foreign Affairs, 
that the Government of this country was 
at that time negotiating with France on 
the subject of these transactions, and 
that the production of the papers moved 
for, might be prejudicial to that negotia- 
tion. The noble Viscount, at the same 
time, unequivocally admitted all the facts 
contained in this, or rather a similar pe- 
tition—he admitted the undoubted right 
of British subjects to trade on th2 western 
coast of Africa—he admitted the violent 
interruptions which had been given to that 
trade by the naval forces of Francer—the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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insult given by firing at the British flig— 
the confiscation of property covered by 
that flag—the capture of British vessels, 
and the imprisonment of British subjects. 
The unjustifiable character of the whole 
of the transactions from first to last, was 
recorded by the solemn opinions of the 
law officers of the Crown on the case itself, 
and the right of the parties aggrieved to 
cliim compensation and redress; all these 
facts had been admitted by the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment, who stated further, that so con- 
vinced was he of the correctness of the 
Statement, and the importance of the 
matter to the country at large, that he 
was then using his exertions to bring the 
French Government to a sense of what 
was due, not to this country alone, but on 
the principle of self-respect as due to 
France herself. Tle was sorry to say that 
these efforts appeared to have been totally 
without success. For five vears these 
unfortunate gentlemen, the petitioners, 
had to complain of grievous injuries in- 
flicted upon them by acts of an ally of 
their sovereign, and for five years this 
country had lost the advantage of a trade 
which furnished an article indispensable 
to her manufactures, which trade, by 
force of arms, had been monopolized and 
usurped by France, upon whom England 
had now to depend for the supply of an 
article she could not do without, and 
which she was compelled to take from the 
French on their own terms, and at their 
own price. This, however, was a narrow 
and paltry view of the question which in- 
volved the national honour and national 
rights. He hoped he should not witness 
any interruption of the good understand- 
ing which existed between France and 
England, on which depended mainly the 
happiness of the civilized world; but he 
was not anxious to purchase that good 
understanding at the expense of national 
character or national honour. He hoped 
that her Majesty’s Government would use 
that earnest and serious tone ix. ‘his mat- 
ter, which was never misunderstood by 
the party in the wrong, when perseveringly 
employed by those in the right. He 
assured their Lordships that he was not 
influenced by any party feeling in taking 
upon himself to present this petition; in 
fact, it was a case into which party feel- 
ing could not enter. It had been twice 
brought before the other House by one of 
the most strenuous supporters of her 
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Majesty's Government, the learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, and he was 
satisfied that the terms of condemnation 
employed by that learned person, were not 
too strong. He repeated, that he earnestly 
hoped the noble Viscount would take the 
subject into his serious consideration. The 


noble Viscount might depend upon it, 
that the great commercial community of 


this country would not suffer the matter 
to stand as it did; unless some decisive 
step was taken, they would not be satis- 
fied. 


Viscount Melbourne said, their Lord- | 


ships must have seen from the statements 
of the noble Lord, and also from the alle- 


gations of the petition, which he believed | 


could not be denied, that this was plainly 
a matter for grave and serious considera- 


tion. It was unquestionably such a matter | 
as might lead to that which the noble | 


Lord had so much deprecated, unless 
some means were found to bring about an 
amicabie termination of the disputes, It 
was the opinion of the Government, that 
her Majesty’s subjects in that part of the 
globe where the transactions complained 
of had taken place, had suffered injury, 
and that there had been a violation, if not 
of a treaty, at least of those rights of 
commerce which belonged to her Majesty’s 
subjects. He could assure the noble 
Lord that there had been no lack of inter- 
ference or remonstrance on the part of the 
Government with those free and easy 
Ministers to whom he had referred, 
though he seemcd to insinuate that no- 
thing had been done. There was no dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the members 
of the Government upon this subject, nor 
had there been any throughout the whole 
course of the negotiations which had 
taken place. It was felt that great injus- 
tice had been done by the agents of 
France in that part of the world, and he 
was sorry to say that they had not viewed 
it in that light, but that they had taken 
rather an opposite view of it. The noble 
Lord might rely upon it that the matter 
had been pressed upon the attention of 
the French Government in the most 
earnest and solemn manner, and that it 
would still be so pressed upon them, and 
he could not but hope that when the 
principles stated by the noble Lord came 
to be duly considered, due reparation 
would be made to her Majesty’s subjects 
for the injuries they had suffered. 
Petition to Jie on the Table, 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.] 
Viscount Melbourne, having first moved, 
that the Address to her Majesty on the 
Slave-trade, agreed to by their Lordships 
on Friday, the 2nd instant, and her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Answer thereto, be read, 
rose to move the second reading of the 
Slave-Trade Suppression Bill, and said, 
that, deeply impressed as he was with the 
great importance of this measure in every 
point of view, whether considered politi- 
cally, or with reference to the great mea- 
, sure which it was intended to forward, he 
at the same time apprehended that he 
should not be compelled to intrude upon 
the patience of their Lordships for any 
very great length of time. The solemn 
act of their Lordships, to which he had re- 
called their attention by moving that their 
address to the Throne be read, the cir- 
cumstances under which this bill had been 
introduced, and the present state of the 
question, rendered it unnecessary for him 
to enter into a long statemant of the rea- 
sons upon which it was founded, or of the 
grounds on which he hoped for their 
Lordships’ approbation of it. They would 
i perceive, that every provision of this bill, 
'and the powers which were requested to 
be conferred by it, were stated in a very 
clear, and simple, and distinct manner in 
the preamble, and in the several clauses 
thereof. The objects were simply these: 
—that those persons who should be em- 
ployed under the authority of her Majesty, 
‘tor the detention and seizure of vessels 
| engaged in the slave-trade, should be pros 
tected against the consequences of exe- 
cuting the orders given to them, by in- 
demnifying them against all suits or ac- 
tions brought against them; and that 
‘power should be given to the Vice-Ad- 
miralty Courts of the colonies to adjudi- 
cate upon the cases of all vessels so 
captured, in the same way as if they were 
British ships. Those were the principal 
features of the bill. Their Lordships were 
aware of the general object which it was 
intended to assist and carry out; and it 
was not necessary for him to make many 
observations upon that head. Their Lord- 
ships knew that this country had been 
now more than fifty years engaged in that 
- which was unquestionably a very difficult, 
/ but at the same time, a very noble and 
honourable and praiseworthy task, and 
one which he thought would, hereafter, be 
the principal glory of Britain—that of 
‘attempting to abolish the African slave- 
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trade, and to extinguish that condision of 
slavery which had unfortunately grown up 
in many parts of tie globe in consequence 
of that trade. After labouring for this end 
for many years, when peace was restored 
to the world, we had endeavoured to in- 
duce other nations to unite in the same 
horcurable cause, and to combine their 
efforts with ours for the same glorious ob- 
ject. Their Lordships were aware of the 
zeal and energy displayed in this cause, 
and of the sacrifices made in it by this 
country; they knew that it was a cause 
which was deeply entwined and inter- 
woven with the moral and religious feel- 
ings of the people, and that the general 
desire of the nation was for the extinction 
of this trafic. But when he came to con- 
sider the result of the exertions and sacri- 
fices which had thus been made, he feared 
that what was stated in many quarters was 
too true, and that, indeed, it was a fact 
which was so strongly pressed upon their 
attention, that we had succeeded in a 
very limited degree in our object, and 
that the slave-trade was still carried on 
under certain flags which were allowed to 
shelter and protect it. He would not 
enter into particulars here; he would not 
stay to inquire whether the slave-trade 
were now as extensive as when measures 
for its suppression were first set on foot, 
or whether it had increased, as was al- 
leged by some persons who had paid great 
attention to the subject, and possessed 
much information upon it. Suffice it to 
say, that it was impossible to doubt that 
the slave-trade was still carried on to 
a great extent, and prevailed in many 
parts of the globe, and that many thou- 
sand persons were yearly brought from 
their native shores to be subjected to that | 
wretched state, which was injurious both | 
to him that suffered, and to him that} 
caused the suffering. Although there | 
might be some doubt with respect to the | 
greatness of the amount of the traffic | 
alleged by some persons, there could be 
no doubt that its amount at present was 
great. But there was another point upon 
which he must touch. It was said that we 
had, by the measures which we had taken 
to put down the slave-trade, aggravated 
the evils which its victims had felt under 
it; and the horrors of the system had 
been depicted, in the course of the last 
Session, by his noble and learned Friend 
who sat on his right (Lord Brougham), 
with a force which must have left a strong 
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impression upon their Lordships’ minds, 
and in language which he believed it was 
hardly necessary for him to repeat, in 
order to convince their Lordships of the 
deep sufferings and horrid cruelties in- 
flicted by the furtive attempts which were 
made to elude all the vigilance of those 
who were engaged in putting down the 
slave-trade. It was felt and agreed on 
all hands, that this contraband system 
should not be permitted to continue, 
that every effort should be made to put 
a stop to it, and that the Legislature 
was in duty bound to carry out the great 
and good work which the nation had 
begun. But, unfortunately, they had to 
deal with cupidity——that blinding vice, 
which would allow the individual to re- 
gard nothing when in the pursuit of 
gain, but that one object, that thirst for 
gold which made men disregard every 
horror and misery to which others might 
be subjected while in pursuit of their own 
ratification. Such was the passion which 
had unfortunately defeated us, and de- 
prived us of that success which we had 
anticipated, and which he still hoped to 
see realized. Amongst the nations under 
whose flag the slave-trade was now carried 
on, he was sorry to say that Portugal was 
pre-eminent. A greater part, he might say, 
but certainly a large proportion of the 
traffic, was sanctioned by the Portuguese 
flag. Their Lordships well knew how the 
matter stood with respect to Portugal, 
which, by more than one treaty, had un- 
dertaken to put an end to the slave-trade. 
It was not his wish to use any strong lan- 
guage upon this occasion, because he 
trusted that their Lordships would so enter 
into the matter, and act in so decisive a 
manner, as would render more strong lan- 
guage superfluous and unnecessary. But 
he would call their Lordships’ attention to 
the last note presented by Lord Howard 
de Walden to the Portuguese Government, 
in which the case with respect to the con- 
duct of Portugal was stated in a_perspi- 
cuous manner. Lord Howard de Walden 
states that Portugal— 


“In disregard of the 10th article of the 
treaty of 1810, declines to ‘ co-operate with 
her pause Majesty, by adopting the most 
efficacious means for bringing about a final 
abolition of the slave-trade.’ In disregard of 
another part of that same treaty, she permits 
her slave-trade to continue in parts of Africa, 
‘where the Powers and States of Europe 
which formerly traded there have discontinued 
and abandoned it,’ In violation of the treaty 
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of January, 1815, she still ‘ permits her flag 
to be used for supplying with slaves other 
places than the Trans-Atlantic possessions of 
Portugal.’ In violation of the 3rd article of 
the additional convention of the 28th of July, 
1817, she absolutely refuses to ‘ assimilate the 
legislation of Portugal upon slave-trade with 
the legislation of Great Britain.’ In violation 
of the 2nd article of that convention, she 
seeks to prevent Great Britain from putting 
down that slave-trade which, by that article, 
botii Powers jointly declare to be illicit— 
namely the exportation of slaves in Portu- 
guese vessels from ‘ ports not possessed or 
claimed by Portugal, in Africa,’ and the im- 
portation of slaves in Portuguese vessels into 
‘ ports not in the dominions of her most faith- 
ful Majesty.’ In violation of the separate are 
ticle of the 11th of September, 1817, she re- 
fuses to adapt the provisions of the convention 
of the 28th of July, 1817, to that altered state 
of circumstances which exists in consequence 
of the law, which has abolished the slave-trade 
in all the dominions of the Crown of Portugal. 
She has refused to sign a treaty which coms 
prises stipulations indispensably necessary for 
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carrying these various provisions into effect, | 


although urged to do so by Great Britain, 
during a negotiation protracted for upwards 
of four years ; but on the contrary, she insists 
upon stipulations which would render such a 
treaty as inefficacious as are her own laws. 
Instead of consenting to give greater power 
for the detention and for the condemnation of 
of slave-vessels, she endeavours to recede from 
the limited power which she granted for those 
purposes twenty years ago. She tries to nar- 
row the extent of the mutual right of search, 
which, by the treaty of 1817, is without any 
limitation of geographical space, and which 
may now be exercised in every part of the 
world. She wants to abolish the mixed tribu- 
nals, established by the existing treaties, and 
to submit the adjudication of detained slave- 
ships to Portuguese tribunals, from whom, in 
cases of this kind, guilt the most flagrant and 
the most clearly proved, would be certain to 
obtain an acquittal. She struggles for a power 
to cancel, at the end of a certain period, such 
portion of the treaty as she may dislike; that 
is to say, in other words, she asks for a power 
to revive, at the end of a certain period, the 
slave-trade of Portugal, in all the original 
plenitude of its iniquity. She demands a 
g warantee of her African possessions against 
tne dangers to which they will be exposed 
from a measure which the Portuguese Govern- 
ment itself acknowledges to be an indispen- 
sable foundation for the welfare and prosperity 
of those colonies ; and she asserts, that ‘ pro- 
priety and decorum require these conditions,’ 
st utterly repugnant to good faith, to national 
nterest, and to national honour,.”” 


He nad tnought it necessary to read that 
passage, because it contained a very clear 
and distinct summary of the case with 
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respect to Portugal. But he had com- 
menced his observations by stating that 
the present position of the question ,and 
furthermore, that the acts which they had 
already done, and that the votes which 
they had come to, rendered it unnecessary 
for him to go at length into the case, in 
order to prove what had been the conduct 
of Portugal in the long-protracted nego- 
tiations which had taken place between 
the two Governments, and how far that 
conduct called for a measure of this kind. 
On looking back to the past proceedings 
of their Lordships, he found that his noble 
and learned Friend moved an address to 
the Crown upon the subject of the slave- 
trade, which address was agreed to by 
their Lordships, and at its close contained 
the following paragraph :— 


the Slave- Trade. 


“ That this House cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing to her Majesty the deep concern 
with which they have observed, from the pas 
pers which her Majesty has caused to be laid 
before them, that Portugal has not yet fulfilled 
the engagements which she has taken towards 
this country, by concluding with Great Britain 
an adequate treaty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade.” 


That was the conclusion to which their 
Lordships came upon that occasion, and 
he need scarcely remind them that very 
recently they had agreed to another ad- 
dress to the following effect ; 


“ That her Majesty will be graciously pleased 
by all means within her Majesty’s power, to 
negotiate with the Governments of Foreign 
Nations, as well in America as Europe, for 
their concurrence in effectually putting down 
the traffic in slaves; and also that her Mae 
jesty will be graciously pleased to give such 
orders to her Majesty’s cruisers as may be 
most efficacious in stopping the said traffic, 
more especially that carried on under the 
Portuguese and Brazilian flag, or by Brazi- 
lian or Portuguese ships; assuring her Mae 
jesty that this House will cheerfully concur 
with the other House of Parliament in what- 
ever measures may be rendered necessary, 
if her Majesty shall be graciously pleased to 
comply with this prayer.” 


Her Majesty had complied with that 
prayer, and had given directions to the 
cruisers to take the most efficacious ~~ 
to put down this traffic. The present bill, 
therefore, was necessary, in order to fulfil 
their Lordships’ own intentions and wishes 
as expressed in their address to the Crown 
upon this great and important subject. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that no 
man could have read the papers upon this 
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subject which had been laid upon the 
Table, or have listened tothe able speech 
which had been made last year by the 


Suppression of 


noble and learned Lord (Brougham) oppo- 


site, or to the statements which had that 


fAvG, 15} 


evening been advanced by the noble Vis-_ 


countat the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without being fully convinced of the 
existence of the slave-trade at the present 
moment. There was, in his opinion, no 
proposition more true, than that the slave 
traffic had of late increased, and that it 
had, in particular, extended to parts of the 
coast from which it had once been en- 
tirely expelled. He was also of opinion, 
for he had concurred in the address which 
their Lordships had sent up to her Ma- 
jesty, that measures ought to be adopted 
by the Government to induce the govern- 
ment of Portugal to perform the stipula- 
tions of the treaties into which that nation 
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the other House of Parliament. Such 
ineasures were to be adopted by her 


Majesty, on the advice of her responsible 
Ministers, and not by Parliament, which 
had no knowledge sufticient to enable it 
to act. It was on these grounds that he 
had, on a recent occasion, advised their 
Lordships to reject a similar bill to that 
which was now before them; and he con- 
fessed, that he saw in the present bill 
fresh reasons for wishing that her Majesty 
had taken such steps as her Majesty might 
have thought proper, with reference to 
Portugal, before Pailiament had been 
called upon to adopt any measures for 
carrying her Majesty’s intentions into 
etfect. The objection which he had taken 
to the former bill was not one merely of 


' form, for he had opposed that measure on 


had entered with her Majesty and with. 
carrying on of the public business; and he 


her Royal predecessors. No man could 
be more convinced of the necessity for 
such measures than he was, nor could 
any of their Lordships be more willing to 
adopt and to sanction such measures as 
Government, on its own responsibility, 
might offer, in order to the attainment of 
so desirable an end as the termination of 
the trade in slaves. But while he felt the 
deepest anxiety to see a period put to the 
traffic in slaves in every part of the world, 


he could have wished to see a different | 
| measures, of the means necessary to be 


course adopted from that which had been 


pursued upon the present occasion. An | 


application to Parliament of this descrip- 
tion was not the proper course to be pur- 
sued for the enforcement of treaties en- 
tered into by other nations with her 
Majesty. 
Government to have adopted, on its own 
responsibility, the measures which they 
might have thought necessary for enforc- 
ing those treaties. In the first place, 
recourse ought to have been had to diplo- 
macy, and, in his opinion, they ought to 


The proper course was, for the | 


have sought, by negotiation, to secure the | 


fulfilment of the treaties which Portugal 
had made. But Parliament was not the 
proper judge on questions of this descrip- 
tion, because it was not acquainted with 
the details of those negotiations. If, how- 
ever, diplomacy failed, then they must 
resort to measures of a naval or military 
character, or of both, in regard to which 
that House had no knowledge either of 
the debates or of the consequences, or of 
the means pecessary, any more than the 





grounds which were essential to the exist- 
ence and preservation of the authority of 
the Crown of England, and to the due 


would agaia say, that it was impossible for 
him, or for any of their Lordships, except 
two or three noble Lords on the opposite 
side of the House, who were admitted to 
her Majesty’s councils, to know what were 
the means at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for carrying into execution those 
measures which her Majesty might deem 
necessary to enforce the fulfilment of those 
treaties. Much less were their Lordships 
able to judge of the consequences of those 


empluyed, or whether those means which 
would be required were at the disposal of 
the Government, in case the diplomatic 
measures which he had first mentioned 
failed—in case Portugal should resist the 
remonstrances of England, and in case 
the dominion of the Crown, or the com- 
merce of the country, should, in conse- 
quence, be exposed to risk, or to actual 
injury. He confessed that he saw other 
reasons, arising out of the enactments of 
the bill before their Lordships, which in- 
duced him to wish that her Majesty’s 
Government had taken their own course 
on this subject, rather than have called for 
the decision of Parliament. He saw in 
the different clauses of this measure rea- 
sons for believing that the framers of the 
bill had not sufficiently attended to the 
treaties which had been formed, and which 
were now in force, between her Majesty 
and nearly all the powers of Europe, for 
putting down the slave-trade. The first 
clause said. 
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“ Be it enacted, that in case her Majesty 
should please to issue orders to her cruisers to 
capture Portuguese vessels engaged in the 
slave-trade, or vessels of any State whatever 
engaged in the slave-trade, not having on board, 
or the master whereof shall refuse or neglect 
to produce, on demand, papers showing to the 
subjects of what State such vessels belong, it 
shall be lawful for any person or persons, un- | 
der any order or authority of the Lord High 
Admiral, or of the Commissioners for executing | 
the office of Lord Lligh Admiral of Great | 
Britain, or of any one of her Majesty’s Secre- 
taries of State, to detain, seize, and capture 
any such vessels, and the slaves found therein, | 
and to bring the same to adjudication in! 
the High Court of Admiralty of England, or 
in any of the Vice-Admiralty Courts within | 
her Maiesty’s dominions.” | 

Now, he would beg their Lordships to 
observe what the effect of that clause 
would be. The Lord High Admiral could, 
by the provisions of the clause, give, un- 
der his hand, authority to any one to de- 
tain, seize, and capture the vessels of any 
State whatever employed in the slave 
traffic. But let their Lordships recollect, 
that, before they could proceed to seize 
and capture, they must, in the first place, 
detain those vessels, for the purpose of 
examining papers, and that any one, under 
the clause, was to be empowered to per- 
form to the ships of any nation. Such 
were the provisions of this clause; and 
now let him cal] their Lordships’ attention 
to the special treaties which existed be- 
tween her Majesty and the different 
Powers of Europe in reference to the de- 
taining of vessels, to boarding, and to the 
examination of papers, In the first place, 
he wished to direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the important treaty with France, 
in reference to these points, and to show 
what the effect of this first clause would 
be upon the provisions of that treaty. The 
treaty with France limited the time when, 
and place where, the visitation of French 
vessels could be made for the examination 
of papers. In the next place, that treaty 
stipulated, not that any or every person } 
might detain and visit the vessels of 
France, but that the visitation should only 
be made by the commander of one of her 
Majesty’s ships specially appointed for 
that purpose. The number of those com- 
manders who were to have the right of 
visitation was limited by one of the arti- 
cles of the treaty; and it was also pro- 
vided, that the number and names of the 
vessels employed should be signified to 
France, as well as the names of their 
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commanding officers. It was also stipu- 
lated, that those officers having the right 
of visitation should not be under the rank 
of captain or lieutenant of the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain, Such were the stipula- 
tions of the treaty into which this country 
had entered with France, and yet the 
provisions of this bill empowered any per- 
son, no matter whom, if acting on the 
authority of the Lord High Admiral, not 
only to detain, for the purpose of examin- 
ing papers, but to seize and capture the 
vessels of France, or of any nation whatever. 
He would go no further than the question 
of visitation. The clause gave the power 
to any person to detain, to board, and to 
visit any ship, to whatever nation she 
might belong, going, or supposed to be 
going, upon the slave-trade ; and all this 
their Lordships were asked to consent to, 
after the matter of visitation had been 
thus settled in the treaty with France into 
which this country had entered. There 
was another point of great importance, in 
regard to this treaty, to which he wished 
to direct their Lordships’ attention. It 
was required, in order to render more cer- 
tain that provision of the treaty which sti- 
pulated that a captain or lientenant of the 
navy should be employed in this duty, and 
in order that it might be known to the 
French government what ship it was that 
he commanded, that the commander of 
each vessel should carry with him an au- 
thority, empowering him to make the 
visitation, and which authority it was also 
required that he should produce at the first 
moment of boarding. But by this bill no 
exception was made—no authority was to 
be required to be produced—no limitation 
was made as to the ships to be employed, 
or in regard to the officers commanding 
them; and their Lordships, in defiance of 
this treaty, were called upon to pass a 
measure in which the power of visitation 
was to be given to anybody, and in which 
that power was to be extended to the 
ships of all nations, As he had said be- 
fore, he should go no further than the 
question of visitation; and he would ask 
their Lordships, whether it was possible 
for them to consent to the provisions of 
the first clause of this bill, when they took 
into their consideration the stipulations 
of the treaty into which the country had 
entered with France? He would also beg 
to remind their Lordships that this treaty 
with France was substantially the same as 
those into which England had entered 
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with Spain, the Hanse Towns, Denmark, 
Sardinia, Naples, and almost all the other 


Powers of Europe, and yet the flags of | 


every one of those nations were to be ex- 


posed to the oppression of the enactments | 


of this measure. He warned the Govern- 


ment not to proceed with this measure, but | 


rather to issue an{Order in Council or a 
declaration of war, or even to apply to 


Parliament, if necessary, to enable them — 


to catry measures into operation under the 


. . { 
treaties; but let them, in every case, take | 
care, in granting this power of visitation, | 


so to limit it as to leave no room for her 
Majesty’s intentions to be misconstrued by 
other nations. That was another reason 
why he had wished, that instead of this 


bill, which had been sent up from the | 


other House, and which he concluded was 
framed by persons who had no perfect 


knowledge of those treaties, the Govern- | 


ment had brought down a message from 


the Crown, or published a declaration of 


what her Majesty’s intentions were. Such 
a course would have been proper as re- 
garded Parliament, and the object in view 
might in this way have been effected with- 
out the difficuity and without the scandal 
which must inevitably attend the passing 
of this first clause. There was one other 


clause of great importance, on which he | 


wished to say a few words—he alluded, to 
the fourth, or the equipment clause, as it 
was called. That clause was the most 
offensive of all. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that it should be known what equip- 
ment was to be the sign of a vessel being 
engaged in the slave-trade, but the same 
objections which were applicable to the 
first clause were also applicable to this 
clause. Vessels might be seized by any 
one acting under the authority of the Lord 
High Admiral, if in the equipment of such 
vessel there should be found any of the 
things mentioned in the clause ; but in all 


the treaties to which he had alluded he | 


found provision made in respect to equip- 


ment, and particularly in the treaty with | 


France, on which all the others were 
founded. If their Lordships looked at 
those treaties, they would find it impossi- 
ble to carry the provisions of this fourth 
clause into effect by an Act of Parliament 
without a manifest breach of their engage- 
ments with France, and without at once 
putting an end to all those treaties into 
which this country had entered, Other 
nations entertained on those points 
Strong prejudices, and were determined 
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| never to give up to England the power of 
visitation; and he could not imagine that 
the French government would ever con- 
sent to allow the vessels of England on 
the authority of an Act of Parliament to 
detain, seize, and capture their ships. He 
would entreat their Lordships to consider 
the situation in which they would place 
the country with respect to other nations 
by passing this bill, which put at defiance 
all those treaties. He could not think that 
this was a wise or politic course. There 
were some nations, one great nation 
in particular, the United States, with 
whom this country had made no treaties 
for putting down the slave-trade. It was 
true that there were engagements made by 
‘diplomatic notes, in which the United 
‘States had expressed her readiness to 
co-operate with this country in putting 
the slave-trade down, by declaring it 
piracy. Documents, however, which had 
lately been laid before their Lordships, 
showed that the slave trade was still 
| carried on by vessels bearing the flag of 

If, then, there was 


| 


‘the United States. 
one point wore to be avoided than another, 
it was that relating to the searching ves- 
sels belonging to the United States. He 
alluded particularly to the correspondence 
which had passed between the commis 
sioners at the Havannah ; and he per- 
ceived, that not only was no inclination 
shown on the part of the United States to 
permit this detention and visitation for 
papers, for the purpose of discovering 
whether the vessel had a right to claim the 
protection of avother state, but, on the 
contrary, if we might judge from the cor- 
respondence of their consul at the Havan- 
nah, the very mention that such a thing 
was done, although proof was offered of 
the fact, was resented as an insult. Now, 
if the Government were to act under the 
authority of this Act of Parliament, that 
would not relieve them from the conse. 
quences of interfering in this manner with 
the rights of other nations. For his own 
part, he could not judge of the conse- 
quences that might follow — nor could he 
form an opinion of what our means were 
for the purposes of carrying this measure 
into execution, supposing the United 
States should think proper, as he thought 
we had every reason to believe from these 
documents they would, to resist the opera- 
tion of the Act. This was another reason, 
in his opinion, for desiring that the mea- 
sure should originate with her Majesty’s 
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Government, who had all this knowledge, | 
and not with Parliament. But there was 
another view of this question, which he 
thought was rather a low view of it in 
comparison with those which he had al- | 
ready drawn under their Lordships’ atten- | 
tion. Ali these officers whoever they | 


might be, acting under the provisions of 


this bill, were to be indemnified from all | 
consequences, but the State would not be 
indemnified. 
demnities were liable to be paid, and there 
was a positive engagement to pay a very 
large demurrage, and if so, we might be 
certain, that no vessel of the United 
States would be detained even for a visita- 
tion which might last only a few hours 
for which this country might not be lia- 
ble. Under all these circumstances, he | 
thought, that this measure was one to | 
which their Lordships could not with pro- | 
priety agree, if they entertained that re- 
spect for the rights of other nations, which 
had been the uniform practice of this 
country to observe in its best days, and he 
therefore moved, that the Lill be read a 
second time that day six months, 

Lord Brougham said, that it was with 
unfeigned regret and some surprise, that 
he had heard the observations with which 
the noble Duke had concluded what was 
otherwise an able and temperate speech. 
He must say, that be thought, even on 
the noble Duke’s on principles, and, ac- 
cording to the tenour and scope of his 
own reasoning, that the course which the 
noble Duke and their Lordships ought to 
take was not to reject the bill at its present 
stage of a second readiug, but to adopt 
the principle of the bill, which was excel- 
lent, and to modify it by some alterations 
of a material nature, which he should show 
were very feasible after they had allowed 
it to go into committee. He deemed this 
to be of the very greatest possible conse- 
quence. Even if larger alterations might 
be thought fit to be introduced than he 
had any reason to believe were necessary, 
he still deemed it to be of the very last 
moment, with a view to the abolition of 
this accursed traffic, that their Lordships 
should not object to the bill in its present 
stage, but allow it to go into committee. 
Why did he think so? It was because he 
knew the state of this trade. It was be- 
cause he knew, it had pushed its roots 
deep in other countries after it had been 
abolished in this. It was because its roots 


had been pushed deepest and spread 
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widest in the dominions of our ancieut ally 
| Portugal,and because it had spreadits roots 
into the hearts of the people of Portugal, 
| he grieved to say it, and because that in- 
'fernal traffic which was viewed elsewhere 
'with horror, disgust, and execration, was 
the object even of popular favour among 
‘the deluded people of Portugal. There 
was no part of the West-Indies, even when 
the tratfic in slaves was carried on with- 
out restriction, in which the trade was 
‘looked upon with more favour than in the 
icities of Lisbon and Oporto, It was be- 
“cause he also knew, the anxiety with 
‘which the people of Portugal were re- 
‘garding their proceedings, and that they 
/huag with breathless expectation on the 
arrival of the next packet, for the purpose 
of finding whether their Lordships would 
have dealt with this bill in the same man- 
ner as they did with the last. He well knew 
ithe anxiety with which the people of Por- 
|tugal heard the accounts that the for- 
| mer bill was introduced, not merely 
l'on ’Change, where the criminals con- 
gregated, but even amongst the high. 
est classes. They regarded that bill 
as a death blow to the Portuguese slave 
trade. What, then, must have been their 
feelings, when, in the midst of their anx- 
iety in consequence of the introduction of 
the bill, and their fear that it would pass 
which they must have thought from our 
former behaviour, would be synonimous 
with its being brought in, they were re- 
lieved about a fortnight ago from their ap- 
prehensions, and found that some change 
had come over the spirit of the Legis- 
lature in this country, and that we were 
going in an opposite track to that 
which we had pursued ever since 1807? 
Happily, by the same packet which an- 
nounced that rejection, there was con- 
veyed the intelligence that that House in 
its wisdom had voted an address to her 
Majesty, which tended to provide a remedy 
for the evil which the rejection of the bill 
was calculated to produce; but the Por. 
tuguese must naturally have expected that 
their Lordships would follow up that 
address: that they would act not merely 
in the letter but in the spirit of that ad- 
dress, and that they would redeem their 
promise to aid the other House and the 
Government in the completion of any mea- 
sures which might be necessary to carry 
the Orders in Council into effect. But if 
the Portuguese found that their Lordships 
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revive, their fears would be allayed for! 
ever, and forthwith the waters of the. 
Tagus, those waters which for all the pur- | 
poses of trade and commerce might be 

considered a British stream, would be 

covered with the perpetrators of the most | 
odious, the most audacious, the most in- | 
corrigible species of crime that ever 

disgraced humanity. All treaties, all 

quibbling in the construction of notes, all 

diplomatic arrangements would by the 

Portuguese criminals be heeded no more 

than the air which was breathed by those 

criminals, but which they did not permit 

to make its way into the pestileutial holds 

in which they penned up their miserable 

captives. He, therefore, trusted that 

their Lordships would permit the bill to be 

read a second time, so that the dreadful ! 
consummation of the loss of the bill might 

be avoided. The ditiiculties stated by the 

noble Duke were by no means insuper- | 
able. The preamble, for instance, might | 
easily be so altered as to meet the objec- 

tion stated against it by the noble Duke, | 
and, perhaps, not unreasonably. ‘The | 
noble Viscount had stated that her Ma- 
jesty had commanded orders to be issued 
to her cruisers to repress this traffic, and, 
in point of fact, such orders had now been 
issued. The objection of the noble Duke 
as to the preamble would, theiefore, be 
obviated by changing the form of words 
from the prospective into the retrospective, 
as thus :—‘* And whereas her Majesty has 
been pleased to issue orders to her cruisers 
to capiure Portuguese vessels engaged in 
the slave-trade, or any vessel engaged in 
the slave-trade,” &c. If some such form 
as this were substituted, it would remove 
the main objection of the noble Duke, for 
it stated that the Crown had actually 
issued such orders, and would go on to 
call upon Parliament to take such mea- 
sures as might be necessary to carry these 
orders into effect. This would not be 
putting the cart before the horse; but it 
would the Crown beginning, and the Go- 
vernment acting, on its own responsibility, | 
The Government took the whole responsi- 
bility of issuing these orders; it did not 
come to Parliament to shield it, to protect 
it; much less did it call on Parliament to 
take the initiative: it said ‘* We have 
issued the orders. and we now call upon 
you to redeem the promise you made in | 
the address you sent up to the Throne, and | 
to support those orders.” It might be said | 
that the preamble conveyed too extensive | 
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a sanction of the right of search, but the 
noble Duke had not limited this right in 
the Crown; on the contrary, he called on 
the Crown to send down a message to de- 
clare its wishes, to send forth a proclama- 
tion to declare its will. [**No, no.”}] Cer- 
tainly the noble Duke said so; but really 
there were some noble Lords who seemed to 
forget every thing in their very extraordin- 
ary zeal against the repression of the slave 

trade, orat least against this bill; and he 
(Lord Brougham) was astonished to find 
his noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Wynford) who had so distinguished him- 
self during his legal career by bis able 
opposition to the slave-tade, now carried 
away so much by some idea about non- 
infringement upon the rights of nations, 
as to seem to lend his support to those who 
were against the measure. If this right of 
search were established, which was not 
half so bad as a declaration of war, and if 
Parliament sanctioned this bill, you would 
not relieve the Ministers from the re- 
sponsibility of any course that they might 
adopt. ‘They would not be above the 
responsibility of answering for the ordering 
this right of search, or even going to war, 
if that should be deemed necessary. It 
could not be shown by any species of argu- 
mentation that, by passing this bill, they 
were lightening by a feather’s weight the 
responsibility of the Government in any 
course that they might pursue in carry- 
ing Out measures to suppress the slave- 
trade. The noble Duke said, that they 
must not forget the treaties which existed 
between this country and France, and 
also with other Powers, such as the Hanse 
Towns, and he was sorry to say that there 
was no such treaty with the United States. 
But this bill would not sanction any 
ground of proceeding contrary to treaties 

Supposing a measure introduced with 
provisions opposed to the latter of the 
treaty with France, the Hanse Towns, or 
any other power whatever—and supposing 
this bill as it bad passed the Commons, 
and come up to that House, should re- 
ceive the unanimous support of their 
Lordships, and afterwards receive the 
sanction of the Crown and become an 
Act of Parliament, it would be as mere 
waste paper as regarded the law of nations; 
it could only regulate or control or affect 
the municipal rights of this country, and 
if any matter growing out of the opera- 
tion of such Act came before any judge of 
any court, who decided by the law of na- 
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tions, he would not look to the law of the 
lane; he would not look to anything in it 
which was contrary to the obligations of 
the treaty, but what was done by the law 
of nations, and not what was done other- 
wise; and in the teeth of the Act of Par- 
liament, he would refuse his sanction to 
that which went against the letter and 
spirit of the law of nations. He felt per- 
fectly confident in this, for no treaty | 
could be broken merely by an Act of 

Parliament; and it was with the greatest | 
surprise that he heard the noble Duke— 
considering his great sagacity and acute- 
ness—should ground an argument on it; | 
and he feared, from the cheers that he | 
heard, that some other noble Lords were 

led away by the same feeling. But look 

to the details of the proceeding :—The 

right of search was not to be left to any 

persons to be named by the Lords of the 

Admiralty, but it was to be entrusted to. 
particular cruisers of her Majesty, and, as_ 
it were, almost named for that particular | 
service; but nothing in this Act of Parlia- | 
ment could effect the treaty existing on! 
the subject between France and England, | 
for if his noble Friend (Lord Granville), | 
who so ably and admirably represented 
England in the French court, had a/| 
case involving the point brought under | 
his notice, and if he was asked on} 

what principle or ground the French 
cruisers had been seized, searched, and | 
interfered with; and supposing that his, 
noble Friend at the head of the Admiralty | 
had issued letters of marque, or allowed | 
the fitting out of privateers—which he sin- 
cerely hoped and trusted he never would 
consent to do, for this or any other purpose | 
—but the noble Duke knew where the 
distinction was between this description of 
free and regular ships of war—and, there- 
fore, supposing that some private parties, 
zealous for the suppression of this infam- 
ous traffic should obtain some authority or 
other in the shape of letters of marque, 
and that these circumstances, in fact, hap- 
pened, which the noble Duke had adverted 
to as being likely to occur, contrary to the 
treaty between the two countries, Lord | 
Granville might, by possibility, say, that 
he did not mean to justify the transaction 
by the treaty; but here is an English Act 
of Parliament, on which one can rest un- 
der such circumstances, what would be the 
immediate reply? Marshal Soult, who, 
probably, from the pursuits and habits of 
his former life, was not a very good law- | 
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yer, would be quite sufficient lawyer 
enough to know what to answer, and he 
would say here is the record of the treaty 
by which I abide; I have nothing to do 
with your Act of Parliament. The Act 
of Parliament would be mere waste paper 
in justifying any course that might be 
taken respecting foreign powers, and the 
only question that could come before them 
must be determined by the law of nations. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that 
he thought that only king’s cruisers should 
be employed against the slave-ships, and 
in stopping and searching vessels supposed 


| to be engaged in that traffic; for you had 


due right, by treaty, to search Portuguese 
ships; but you had not the right to search 
French ships, unless under certain restric- 
tions. But he should be glad, that even 
ia the case of Portuguese ships, the search 
should be contined to King’s cruisers. If 
there was not at present a “sufficient num- 
ber of them at the disposal of the Admi- 
ralty, he trusted that his noble Friend, at 
the head of the Admiralty, who he knew 
was most anxious to use every exertion to 
put down and suppress this infamous traf- 
fic, would have a large number of small 


cruisers and steameboats stationed on the 


coast of Africa, and these latter might act 
as steam-tugs to drag the cruisers into the 
, the bights and mouths of rivers to cut out 
the slavers, With respect, however, to this 
first part of the bill, he would recommend 
the noble Duke to state his objections, and 
propose the alterations that he required 
when they got into committee. The same 
objection also might be made to the 4th 
section, which specified a great number of 
things; but if these were meant as part of 
instructions or suggestions to commanders 
of cruisers, or suggestions as to the mode 
of determining the character of the vessel 
seized, it might be very well; he did not 
look upon this as a statement of what 
might be, or might not be, evidence before 
a court of justice; and, above all, when 
they had been told that this could not be 
taken as conclusive, but that they must go 
and ascertain what were the powers given 
them by the treaties, and that they must 
not regard what was peculiar to this bill, 

but only look to what obligations or powers 
the treaties entailed on them ; it appeared, 

then, that this was not to be a description 
of the evidence that was to be regarded 
as conclusive; but that when vessels were 
found to be equipped i in the way described 
in the bill, the responsibility of proof 
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should be thrown on the parties attacked 
or running the vessels. But this was, | 
comparatively speaking, trifling with the | 
structure of the bill, and the whole of | 
these details should be referred to the | 
committee. Something had been said in | 
the course of the discussion about the | 
United States of America. He could not | 
disguise from himself that they were in this 

peculiar situation, that there was no treaty | 
with America giving them the right of | 
search of American ships. It was not the | 
fault of the government of that country 
that this had not been done, for he 
thought that every praise was due to the 
government and the people at large in 
America for the abolition of the slave-trade; 
but, it should be borne in mind, that it was 
not very just to cast any odium on that 
State for not abolishing slavery, for, at the 
very earliest hour that it was enabled and 
allowed to do so by the federal union, it 
adopted the abolition of the slave-trade,and | 
it was the first power to enact that it was pi- 

racy for any of its subjects to carry on the | 
trade. He said that, because he looked with | 
the utmost jealousy upon anything that was 
calculated, in the least degree, to lessen 
the amity which now exsisted between 
the two countries, which he thought it was 
essential for the interest of both, should 
be maintained. He thought that the po-. 
pular prejudice against the people of | 
America, for not abolishing slavery, was | 
not altogether justifiable : it was a com- | 
mon thing to express something like con- 
tempt for the Americans on this account, 
and to set ourselves up in a pharisaical | 
spirit above them, and to fold our arms, | 
and say, ‘‘Oh, we are better than you, we 

have abolished slavery in our possessions ; 

why do you not follow our example, and | 
emancipate your slaves.” He was sorry 
in being obliged to say, that they had | 
followed the example of the people of | 
England, not exactly of the people of, 
Middlesex or Yorkshire who had no ne- 
groes; therefore, they had not the virtue 
of emancipating their own negroes, for the 
only virtue they had in the matter was the 
paying a portion of the price for emanci- 
pation; but he was sorry to say, that they 
had followed the example of another por- 
tion of the British people, namely, the 
people of Jamaica, of Barbadoes, of Tri- 
nidad, of Essequibo, of Demerara, of 
Berbice, of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of many other places. If the matter had 
been left to them, how long would it have 
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been before the question had been settled ? 
Would they have set this example which 
had been preached of so pharisaically to 
the Americans? The people of the north- 
ern states of America—the New England 


| states—entertained similar opinions to the 


people of this country, They had no 


/negro slaves, and had no objection to 


follow the example recommended here, for 
they appeared very zealous, as the people 
of Middlesex and Yorkshire were, for the 
abolition of slavery; but were the people 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, Maryland, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Tenessee, and 
other states prepared to follow their ex- 
ample? ‘Therefore, he did not say that 
the Americans were so very inferior in this 
respect to ourselves, or that we should 
adopt such pharisaical airs at the example 
we had set; and reflection on this sabject 
would only lead us to explain what was 
meant by the terms “ we” and “ ours,” 
when we claimed such merit to ourselves. 
They set the example before us of abolish- 
ing the Alrican slave-trade as soon as they 
possibly could, notwithstanding the spirit 
of mercantile enterprise, avd the love of 
gold, held out such powerful inducements 
to continue that abominable aud atrocious 
trafic. It should be recollected also, that 
the government in the United States 


_of America was not so strong as a mo. 


narchical government in Europe, and 
had not such direct and powerful means 
of controlling its subjects. That coun- 


try had most extensive coasts, and there 


were a great many inlets and harbours 
for their shipping into which they could 
get, almost without the knowledge and 
control of the Government, and he feared 
that they would often be found too strong 
for the law, and that the thirst of gold 
would often induce persons in this country, 
not only to risk their fortunes in this 
trade, but to stand the hazard of the die 
for incurring the deepest temporal loss, as 
well as the risk of almost eternal perdi- 
tion. The Americans, however, were not 
without responsibility ; but we should have 
set them the example long before we did ; 
but still they were under a load of guilt 
as individuals when they allowed, not, in- 
deed, the use of the national flag, but of 
their building yards, to send forth swarms 
of slavers to invest the coast of Africa, or, 
at any rate, of ships, which it was a mat. 
ter of publicity and notoriety would be 
employed as slavers. He admitted that 
it was a very difficult question to grapple 
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with, and he sincerely wished that they 
could see their way. It appeared from 
the papers on the Table, that half'a dozen 
ships had been fitted out, not as American 
slavers, but for Brazilians, or Portuguese, 
or Cubamen. They were, however, fitted 
out, and sailed under such papers, and in 
such a way that we could not take them 
as the law stood. 
American builders, these vessels are evi- 
dently intended for the African slave- 
trade, and, therefore, should be con- 
demned, and the proceeding of building 
of such vessels put a stop to; but he was 
afraid, that if any such complaint were 
made, the Americans would ask, in reply, 
whether it was not notorious that the 
handcuffs and fetters found on board the 
slave-ships were manufactured at Shefheld 
and Birmingham, where also were made 
their muskets for the coast of Africa, and 
for the trade in negroes, which burst be- | 
fore they had been fired three times. 
Now, it would not be very easy to draw a 
distinction, and to prevent these things 
being manufactured for the African slave- 
trade. He had just been put in posses- 
sion of a letter, from a most respectable 
person in Barbadoes, who stated, that a 
King’s ship had arrived there from the 
coast of Africa, and the officer command- 
ing it had assured him, that there were 
29 American-built ships now on the coast 
of Africa carrying on this horrible and 
revolting traffic. He believed that every one 
of those vessels was American-built, and 
manned by either Brazilian or Portuguese 
sailors, but on board some of them there 
were American captains. But although 
these vessels were American-built, it did 
not follow that the people of that country 
were responsible for the purposes to which 
they were devoted, certainly not more re- 
sponsible than an English ship-builder, 
who sold the ships built in his yards, 
which were afterwards sent to the coast of 
Africa. If this bill, however, passed into 


a law, we should hear something more of 


the American ships said to be engaged in 
this trade. He should recommend that 
the consideration of the preamble, and the 
next enacting clause, be postponed until 
they get into committee, when such al- 
terations might be made as would remove 
some of the ‘objections of the noble Duke. 
But the great principle on which he went 
was, that, for the orders which would be 
issued, the Government would be respon- 
sible, and the bill, if it passed, would not 
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| affect the treaties with France, the Hanse 
| Towns, or any other Power, for the chief 
provision of it was to give an indemnity 
in our courts to the captain of a King’s 
cruiser, who seized a vessel coming within 
the specifications of the equipment of a 
ship, as described in the second clause of 
the bill, and prevent any action for damages 
for the detention of such ship; but it did 
not in the slightest degree relieve the 
Government from any responsibility for the 
conduct of our cruizers against the ships 
of other nations supposed to be engaged 
in this trade. If any persons could make 
out any claim of right, or unjust deten- 
tion and seizure, against the Government, 
in consequence of their orders, he would 
come forward and establish that claim; 
and if the ccuntry was serious in its inten- 
| tions—as he, in his conscience, believed it 
‘to be—to put down the African slave- 

trade, he was sure that the Parliament and 
the people would cheerfully make good 
any indemnity for vessels that had been 
unlawfully and illegally detained or seized 
by our cruizers. He knew that he did not 
differ far from the noble Duke as to put- 
ting down the African slaveetrade; the 
only question was, as to the mode in which 
the end was to be attained ; and he trusted 
that they should be able to make this bill, 
to a considerable extent, effective for the 
purpose. He knew, also, that as to these 
means, he differed from his most excellent 
and estimable friend, Mr, F. Buxton, who, 
in a recent pamphlet on this subject, said 
that the Legislature had begun at the 
wrong end, and that it was better, at pre- 
sent, not to say anything more on the 
subject, because it only exasperated, in- 
stead of lessening, the sufferings of the 
negroes; and he almost doubted whether 
it would not have been better not to have 
passed the law for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, in consequence of the atroci- 
ties that had since occurred. Mr. Buxton 
also stated, that he thought all the at. 
tempts to put down the foreign slave. 
trade had only tended to increase the 
number of slave-ships, and to have exa- 
cerbated the crimes and horrors of the 
middle passage. He admitted the latter 
objection, but he still thought, that, if 
they went further than they hitherto had 
gone, they would put down the slave-trade 
altogether, When they told him, that 
they had not hitherto put down the slave- 
trade, and that they could not put it 
down, he would reply, that they could not 
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put it down till they had tried the means | ducements were held out to engage in the 


in their power, 
they did not use every exertion in their | 
power, they let “ I cannot” wait on “ 1) 
will not.” When he said that he dif. | 
fered from this worthy individual as to the | 
means of stopping the slave-trade, by put- | 
ting a stop to slavery wherever it OX- | 
isted, he would ask, whether they were | 
to wait until the inhabitants of Virginia, | 
Maryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, and | 
the other slave-holding states of Ame- 
rica, entertained this view of the subject? | 
Were they to wait until the Portuguese, , 
the Brazilians, the inhabitants of Cuba, | 
and the South American States, were suf- | 
ficiently instructed to adopt their opinions, 
and would they allow the African slave- | 
trade to go on without check or inter- 
ference, on the mere speculation that, per- 
haps, at the end of a century, these people 
would open their eyes to the evils of slavery. 
He emphatically denied, that the slave- 
trade had not been lessened or destroyed 
in any way by the ships that had been | 
taken. The foreign slave-trade, it was 
true, had been increased within the last 
five years, but what had become of the 
English slave-trade ? Had then the labours | 
of Mr. Wilberforce been altogether in vain, 
as well as those of Thomas Clarkson, | 
Granville Sharpe, and Mr. Buxton him- | 
self? Wasthis, then, all the thanks that 
they were to give to the exertions of those 
great men in the cause of emaucipation, 
and in liberating their fellow man from a 
state of slavery—were they, then, no longer 
to lay to their consciences the flattering 
unction of having proved successful in 
putting down the English slave-trade, and 
in having wiped away the foul stain of | 
slavery from the name of England? Tad | 
it already been forgotten that, uader the | 
English slave-trade, upwards ofs 20,000 
slaves from the coast of Africa were for- 
merly annually imported into the old 
colonies, and 10,000 into the new colonies ? 
and, if the trade had been continued, more 
than double that number would, at the 
present time, have been imported into 
these colonies? Was no account to be 
taken of upwards of 50,000 persons that 
otherwise would have been consigned to 
all the horrors of slavery? Were they to 
be told that all their labours in this respect 
were to be regarded as nothing? But 
they were told that the profit was so great 
in this trade, and that the means of insu- 
rance were so open, that the greatest in- 
VOL, ee. Third 
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If they did not try—if) traffic. 


| took place ? 
your subjects who were found to be en- 


| might be 
| Mig 


Did any one, however, at this 
present day, presume to say either a Bris- 


| tol, a Liverpool, a London merchant, or 


shipowner, carried on the slave-trade ? No: 
it was possible that the means of insurance 
against the loss of the vessel might be 
found, but was there security for the con- 
sequences of his conduct, and against the 
punishment that would follow, if detection 
You have made those of 


gaved in this traffic, run the risk of being 
hung by the neck, or being transported 
for life to Botany Bay; and did you find 
that they were engaged in it? These 
induced by the possibility of 
getting cent. percent., or double that, for 


| the chance of success, and when the means 


of being repaid for his losses were afforded 
to him, but he would not run the risk of 
being dealt with as a felon, if he were dis- 
covered, for any such remuneration, He 
gloried in having been the instrument of 
effecting this, by his introducing to the 
other Ilouse, in 1813, first, the slave-trade 


| (Fe lony) Bill, and subsequently, the slave- 


trade (Piracy). It appeared that the 
Spanish and Portuguese flags, and chiefly 
that of the latter power, had been the chief 
protection for conveying slaves from the 
coastof Africa. If Portugal saw that this 


‘country was in earnest, and would not 


longer be trifled with, but that she would 
insist on the fulfilment of the stipulations 
of the treaties she had entered into, steps 
would be taken by Portugal to effect the 
object she was bound to by the most 
solemn engagements. Talk, indeed, of 
resistance to us, on whom she almost de- 
pended for an independent existence—to 
us, without whose aid she hardly could 
have continued as a free state—to us, 
rather tobe regarded as her mistress thanas 
her friend, in consequence of the assistance 
we had so constantly rendered her—to us, 
who had sent the noble Duke and our 
armies to her support, and who had crown- 
ed himself with immortal glory io driving 
her enemies from her soil—to us, who had 
rendered so constantly the means of pre- 
serving her in the rank of nations—he 
would not listen to such language ; it was 
idle, and had no meaning. If their Lord- 
ships were determined not to lend their 
countenance to her slave-traders by reject- 
ing this bill, he would answer for it, that 
they would soon find the ways and means 
of putting down the African slave-trade 
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carried on under her flag. Let Portugal 
only do what she had solemnly promised 
—let her only fulfil what she had stipu- 
lated to do—let us have the assistance of 
her laws to that of our own, and that she 
would make it felony for any of her sub- 
jectsto be engaged in the Slave-trade, from 
which no man could escape; let her try 
this fairly, and boldly, and eventually we 
must succeed in suppressing this atrocious 
traffic. He had exhausted himself, and, 
he feared, the attention of the House; but 
he spoke at such length in consequence of 
the deep interest he felt on the subject. 
He should sit down with the most conso- 
latory and lively conviction, that he had 
not addressed their Lordships in vain on 
this subject, but that they would be in- 
duced to give this righteous bill a second 
hearing. 

Lord Wynford said, the question before 
them was, not whether the slave-trade 
ought to be put down, but whether the 
means provided in that bill were those 
which ought to be adopted for that pur- 
pose. If the treaties were stated by the 
noble Duke with his usual accuracy, that 
bill, if carried, would involve us in a 
general war. It was not the effect of the 
Act on our relations with Portugal which 
should be looked to, but its effect upon 
France and other nations. It was said 
they might alter the bill in committee, but 
if they could not alter the treaties it would 
not be of any use to alter the bill. One 
of the enacting clauses of that bill gave a 
very extensive power to our officers who 
might be engaged in the prevention of the 
slave-trade. It indemnified them in en- 
tering and examining ships of all nations, 
not confining that power to ships sailing 
under the Portuguese flag. Such an Act 
might tend to endanger our relations with 
France or with America, and with the 
latter nation we had no treaty which could 
by any means authorise us to seize an 
American ship. He should be sorry to 
say anything to impeach the address 
which they had voted a few nights ago— 
an address which pledged them to do all 
they could to put an end to the Slave- 
trade—that meant anything which it might 
be lawful and consistent with the treaties 
they had entered into, todo. They might 
indemnify their officers, it was true, but 
that would not indemnify them for acting 
in that manner towards the ships of other 
nations. As the noble and learned Lord 
had correctly observed, Marstial Soult 
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would not look to Acts of Parliament in 
the case of the seizure of a French ship, 
but he would look to the treaty. If the 
Act of Parliament were not borne out by 
the treaty it was a dead letter, except so 
far as it went to involve England in diffi- 
culties. Vle was aware that the course 
which noble Lords took in opposing that 
bill would be subject to misrepresentation, 
and that it would be said they professed a 
willingness to put down the slave-trade, 
but that they refused their co-operation 
when the proper time arrived. They were 
willing to put down the slave-trade, but it 
was the mode proposed for so doing to 
which they objected. 

he Bishop of London said, it was with 
sincere concern that he felt himself called 
upon to vote against the amendment, and 
in support of the motion of the noble Vis- 
count. The duty was imposed on this 
nation of suppressing this traffic, which 
had so long disgraced Christendom, If 
we valued our liberty, we ought not to 
lose a moment in giving liberty to those 
who had so long, partly through our in- 
strumentality, been bereft of it, and in re- 
storing those blessings to the benighted 
inhabitants of Africa, for the loss of which 
we had so fearful an account to give. The 
rejection of this bill, he was satisfied, 
would induce the Portuguese to think 
they might continue this traffic with im- 
punity, and before six months elapsed the 
sea would be covered with slavers. With 
respect to the observations of the noble 
and learned Lord (Brougham) upon the 
opinions of an hon. Gentleman (Mr. F, 
Buxton), and of those who concurred 
with him in his views as to the suppression 
of the slave-trade, it appeared to him (the 
right rev. Prelate) that the noble and 
learned Lord had not correctly stated 
those opinions. Allthat Mr, Buxton, and 
those who agreed with him, argued, was, 
that the efforts for the suppression of 
the slave-trade and slavery, had been suc- 
cessful only in a degree; but they did 
not say, that those efforts had not been 
productive of most important effects to 
the cause of humanity. One of their 
very useful suggestions, was, that attempts 
should be made to civilize the African 
chiefs so as to convince them that it would 
be more profitable for them to emptoy 
the labour of their subjects or prisoners 
than to sell them to slavery. With re- 
spect to treaties, that was a subject on 
which he did not feel competent to ene 
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ter, 
ter of common sense, 
became an Act of Parliament, would 

no wise alter the position of this country 
with regard to those treaties, because the 
maintaining or violating those treaties 
wouid still rest with the Crown. The 
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but it did seem to him to be 2 mat- 


fAu 


G, 


that this bill, if it | 


| 


| to do, 


Act | 


did no more than give them increased | 
powers and facilities for carrying into 
effect those measures = with a. strict 


y now existed, o1 
‘ nexociations be 


regard to treaties as th 

as “they might by fata 
modified, might be required. 
this point he should not feel pre 
cluded from voting in favour of tae bil 
which he shonld do with the most perfec 
The passing of this Act wou! 


Even on 


satisfaction. utd 
be an honourable demonstration in the 
eyes of al] Europe ofa fixed determin 
on the part of a Chiistian people to con- 
sider, that whatever they might have 
achieved for Europe by securing the li- 
berties of millions, yet, that the great work 
would remain imperfect until they should 
have put down that most revolting and 
abominable trafiic, which had been and 
which continued to be, a disgrace to the 
nations of urope. 

The Lord-Chancellor rose for the pur- 
pose, if possible, of divesting their Lord- 
ships’ minds of what he conceived to be a 
great misapprehension on this subject 
becanse he felt their Lordships would con- 
cur in voting for the measure, if the 
apprehension had not taken possession of 
their minds, his 


ation 


in consequence of what 


ships mean whe 


| the provisions of the bill, and sai 
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jected. But with rezard to Portugal, the 
bill would undoubtedly be an etlvetive 


The object of the bill was, to 
Majesty to direct her cruisers 
liad contracted 
and to 


measure, 
enable her 
to do thac which P ortugal 
but which she had refused; 
prevent them being called on im this coun- 
try to what they had d: 
The issuing of orders by the Crown would 
hot ip lemnify those ofjicers: and was her 
direct her officers to seize 
those vessels, at the peril of they them- 
liable to pay for the damage 
the value of the vessel that 


account for ne. 


Majesty to 


selves be 


+ . . 
sustained, o1 


night fiave been taken. That their Lord- 
ships, he was sure, did not wish. But, 
then, he would ask, what did their Lord- 


n they addressed the Crown 
e orders, and said th 2 phan 
would enable them 
to be ex He 
apprehended, simply to indemnify the offi- 


cers that might act in execution of those 
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orders, ‘That was all this bill proposed to 
do. He did, therefore hope, that when 
his noble and learned Friend looked at 


v that its 


| object was confined to those purposes, and 
i leit the relations of this country with other 


| with our 


noble and learned Friend (Lord Wynford) | 


had said, that it would lead to a violation 
of existing treaties. His noble and learned 
Friend, had said that this bill must be con- 
sidered as if it enacted that French ships 


{the mo 


countries untouched, that he would not 
refuse to go into Committee on the bill. 
[f their Lords hips apprehended there was 
anything in the bill that would interfere 
relations as to other countries, 
re easy than to intro 
luce a proviso in Committee to guard 
t that; but to refuse to pass this bill 
Lordships bad 


| ee ’ 1 
nothing could be mo 


wains 
solutions their 
him to be conduct 
It was, in fact, 


after the re 
) 

greed to, seemed to 

st unintelligible. 


‘refusing to do what they had undertaken 


should be searched contrary to the treaties | 


+ 


with France. There were no such enact- 
ments inthe bill. ‘The enactments were to 
enable the Crown to give directions for deal- 
ing with Portuguese vessels, and certain 
other vessels. {Lord IVynford: All other 
vessels ] Well, all other vessels : but if the 
master of a French shipsaid we are protected 


by the treaty and we will not be searched, if 


that were so, it would be a violation of the 
treaty to search that ship. But was it 
because they directed search to be made 
where search might be made, that search 
would be made where it ought not to be 
made? The Crown would be just as 
much bound to adhere to the treaties with 
France, and any other country, if the bill 
passed, as it would if the bill were te- 





f the Queen should issue certain 


crutsers,—and these orders 


to do, H 
orders to her 
had been issued. 

Lo:d Ellenborough: If those orders 
have been issued they ought to be com- 
municated to the House. 

Viscount Melbourne: There never was 
such a thing as that done. 

Lord Eilenborough said, that to know 
what measures were necessary to be taken, 
it was requisite to know what the orders 
were. The bill confounded two principles 
that ought to have been kept entirely dis- 
tinct-—measures with respect to Portugal, 
and measures with respect to other coun 
tries. It was said their Lordships were 
only now asked to pass such a measure as 
would indemnify the officers for executing 
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the orders that had been given; but that 
was a totally distinct case from that brought 
under their notice, because they were now 


asked to make provision for indemnifying 


ofticers who seized the vessels of any na- 
tion. When he heard the observations of 
the noble Duke, he had thought, that al- 


though the noble Duke pointed out the | 


difficulties and dangers that might arise, 
he might, perhaps, have been dwelling on 
an exaggerated picture of the evil; but he 
had since had placed in his hands the last 
report of the Commissioners of Sierra 
Leone, and he found that all the noble 
Duke had prophesied was actually in- 
tended, and the object was to seize the 
vessels of all nations that might be sus- 
pected of carrying on the slave-trade. The 
Commissioners siid, that even a treaty 
with America was of little importance— 
that the slave-trade had gone from France 
to Portugal, from Portugal to America, 
and that it would go to all the States of 
South America; but they said there was 
a remedy in time of war, and that Great 
Britain exercised the right of searching all 
neutral vessels, and that that was the only 
possible mode of putting down the slave- 
trade. The Commissioners might be right 
in that, but what they meant was universal 
war. And, desirous as he was of putting 
an end to the slave-trade, he was not pre- 


pared to run the risk of universal war for | 


the accomplishment even of that object. 
He was surprised that noble Lords oppo- 
site, after hearing what the noble Duke 
had said, should not yet have more fully 


explained themselves, and should not have | 


evinced the slightest disposition to answer 
the objections the noble Duke had stated, 
and, by acting in conformity with consti- 
tutional principles, place the House in 
a position todo that which it desired to 
do—indemnify her Majesty’s officers act- 
ing under those orders that were necessary. 


He was not prepared to give them the. 


right to search vessels of all nations in 
time of peace; and whatever might be the 
feeling of the country with respect to this 
measure now, yet when they found, that, 


under the delusive hopes held out by this | 


bill, they had been betrayed into measures 
that would lead to a collision with France, 


and a collision with the United States, | 


and that there was a feeling of universal 
jealousy on the part of all maritime powers, 
and a determination to ‘maintain their 
rights by war, the people would then think 
that the noble Duke was wise, and that 
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noble Lords opposite had been led away, 
to gratify the present feelings of the coun- 
try, to do that which had been productive 
of great evils. 

The Earl of Minto said, that of all the 
surprising and  asiounding statements 
which, he was sorry to say, he had heard 
that night, the greatest was that with 
which the noble Baron commenced his 
speech, in which he stated, that the Go- 

vernment ought to communicate to Parlia- 
ment the terms of the orders issued to her 
Majesty’s cruizers—a thing which had 
been resisted and refused by every Govern- 
ment, and never insisted on by that House, 
And for what purpose was that to be done ? 
Why, that that House might have the 
appearance of directing and conducting 
‘those very measures to which the noble 
| Duke and the noble Baron said that 
House ought not to be a party, but whieh 
ought to be conducted on the sole respon- 
sibility of the Government. ‘The question 
of the relations of this country to other 
countries had been so well argued, that he 
‘would not trouble their Lordships with 
going over the arguments again. The 
novle Duke had accused the Government 
of neglecting treaties, and of asking for 
'measures that would lead this country 
into war with other powers, and more 
especially with the United States. There 
was nothing in the bill calculated to ex- 
‘cite the slightest jealousy on the part of 
| the United States. The slaver-trader had, 
| in many instances, resorted to the flag and 
ithe ships of the United States. But how 
had he done that? Why, as the noble 
and learned Lord had stated, a vessel was 
built in America, and chartered at the 
Havannah. She went from Havannah to 
the coast of Africa with an American 
captain. She got a cargo of slaves, and 
came away with a Portuguese or American 
flag. Five or six instances had occurred 
in which ships of this description had 
been stopped; but how had the Ameri- 
cans treated the capture of those vessels ? 
The parties had been conducted to Boston. 
The authorities there had said, that, ac- 
cording to their feelings, the slave-trade 
was a piracy not to be tolerated by any 
Christian country. They had not remon- 
strated against the capture of the vessels, 
_but they had, on the contrary, requested 
|that our officers and men s!.ould remain 
there, to give evidence in their courts, for 
‘the conviction of their subjects who had 
_ violated those laws, That was the danger 
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we ran of a collision with the United 
States. The simple question was, whether 
their Lordships would or would not, in 
one form or another, co-operate with the 
Government in putting an end to this 
detestable trafhe. The address that had 
recently been sent up to her Majesty on 
this subject, and her Majesty’s answer to 
that address, seemed to settle the ques- 
tion. On the faith of Parliament, those 
orders had been issued. Their Lordships 
had been informed by his noble Friend, 
and he repeated that information, that 
orders of a most peremptory nature had 
been despatched, calculated to carry out 
the views of Parliament,—orders which 
he would not at present minutely des- 
cribe ; but he was perfectly ready to tell 
what would be the effect of those orders. 
They would lead to the detention and 
capture, by our cruizers, of all slavers 
under the Portuguese flag, whether on the 
north side of the line or on the south side 
of the line, without regard to place or 
time. ‘Those orders would lead to the 
detention and to the cap‘ure of every 
piratical vessel sailing without a legal 
national character, let her be found sailing 
where she might. That would be the 
effect of the orders. To execute these 
orders, it was necessary the cflicers should 
be protected and indemnified for the con- 
sequences. He did not think that either 
the Government or his friends would take 
upon themselves any great responsibility 
in doing all they could to meet the wishes 
of the whole of the people of the country 
to suppress the slave-trade. He would 
now endeavour to satisfy their Lordships 
that the enactments of the bill were neces- 
sary. The first enactment was, that her 
Majesty should issue orders to capture 
vessels not having on board the proper 
flag and papers. He thought no noble 
Lord conld doubt the propriety of that 
enactment, because the mixed commissior 
courts, coustituted under treaties, could 
deal with no ships except those which had 
the colours and character of the coun- 
tries to which the mixed commission court 
belonged ; and, therefore, unless this 
power was given, vessels carrying on this 
illegal traffic would have nothing to do but 
to sink their papers, and they would get 
off with impunity. It was necessary, 
therefore, that a power should be given to 
stop all ships that had not a lawful na- 
tional character, Such a provision did 
not confer any additional privilege on the 
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Crown, it only confirmed the powers that 
it now possessed, It was impossible, also, 
that any violation of a foreign flag could 
take place under this clause of the bill. 
Then, with respect to the next clause, it 
provided, that if any slaves were found on 
board the vessel, they were to be brought 
to adjudication. Was not that provision 
necessary, in order to deal effectually with 
piratical vessels? If such " were 
allowed to run free, how could slaves that 
were found on board be brought to ad- 
judication ? The next clause indemnitied 
all persons against actions, and established 
a court, in which all claims were to be 
tried. With respect to the fourth clause, 
he felt bound to differ from his noble 
and learned Friend, that it could be 
conveniently dispensed with, because he 
thought it essential that there should 
be some distinct statement as to the 
equipment, which constituted a vessel car- 
rying on the slave-trade. These were the 
several provisions of the bill, and he trusted 
their Lordships would give their assent to 
them. He begged their Lordships to con- 
sider that the slave-trade of the world was 
at the present moment carried on under the 
flag of Portugal. He had received returns 
relative to the number of vessels that had 
been captured for carrying on the slave- 
trade, and of forty-three vessels thirty-six 
were Portuguese, six American, one Span- 
ish, and one Russian, Latterly, the whole 
slave-trade of Havannah bad been carried 
on under the flag of Portugal. In the 
papers, now before their Lordships, they 
would find Portugal expressing her hor- 
Nothing was more 
zealous than the language of Portugal 
against the slave-trade, but in proportion 
as she expressed her horror of the slave- 
trade, in that proportion it increased un- 
der her flag. She had declared the slave- 
trade illegal, and yet she was the only 
slave-trade nation in the world. The noble 
Earl concluded by expressing a hope that 
their Lordships would cordially co-operate 
with her Majesty’s Ministers in putting an 
end to this detestable traflic. 

The Earl of Galloway wished to know 
if the vill went into committee, whether it 
were the intention of the Government to 
alter the preamble, by stating that her 
Majesty had ordered ships engaged in the 
tratlic to be captured, instead of that she 
might order it. 

The Earl of Minto: the recitai wou'd 
run—- That her Majesty had thought fit,” 
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Lord Denman said, my Lords, I feel so 
strongly on this subject, that [ should not 
forgive myself if L did not state my reasons 
for thinking that it is the duty of your 
Lordships to pass the present bill. It is 
clearly admitted by the noble Duke oppo- 
site, that Portugal has no right to com- 
plain of any measures that may be adopted 
to put an end to the traftic in which her 
subjects were engaged. [| am not going 
to argue this question with the slightest 
party feeling whatever, but I think your 
Lordships having it now in your power to 
prevent a great and enormous crime, It is 
your bounden duty to do all in your 
power to accomplish so benevolent and 
desirable an object. If the House does 
not pass this bill, they will be holding out 
a premium for the commission of a crime 
which diffuses blood over the whole world, 
and I hold, therefore, that it is the duty 


of your Lordships to spare no means of 


accomplishing so desirable an object. Sup- 
posing this measure was made applicable 
to Portugal alone, would there be the 


slightest objection to the passing of this | 


bill? Certainly not; and if there is any 
objection arising from the other provisions 
of the bill they may be each struck out, 
Your Lordships have now a case before 
you, and you ought not to allow any 
opportunity to pass which will enable you 
to make the suppression of the practice of 
the slave-trade not merely a name, but a 
fact. What possible objection can there 
be to putting this country in the same po- 
sition as Portugal in the suppression of the 
slave-trade. My noble Friend on the 
other side of the House must have forgotten 
the excellent judgment by which he dis- 
tinguished himself in 1823, when a judge 
in the court in which I have the honour to 
preside ; that judgment was that no subject 
of any nation had any right to sue in the 


courts of this country if he was guilty of 


a crime that was looked upon as suc! in 
the law of nations. The slave-trade is 
looked upon as such, not only by this 
country, but by Portugal herself. Though 
my noble Friend has forgotten that judg- 
ment, the right rev. Prelate has stated the 
same fact. The Government, therefore, 
in my opinion, ovght not to shrink from 
the performance of their duty in perse- 
vering in this bill. When once it has 
been established that the slave-trade is 
illegal, the restraint which treaties have 
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ciple that was laid down by Sir William 
Graut, and by that principle I think your 
| Lordships ought to be guided. That I 
| state to be the exception to the rule to be 
jiutroduced by the treaties. The Slave- 
| trade of Spain was recognized by implica- 
ition, and, therefore, the judgment of the 
‘court, in the case he had just alluded to, 
}was, that the English captain had acted 
improperly, and was bound to make com- 
pensation, { may be told that the power 
proposed to be given by the biil is not 
wantcd—that the indemnity proposed to 
be given by it is not required ; but T need 
(vot tell my noble and learned Friend that 
in our courts of law there are many difli- 
culties on the point, and that it would be 
the height of injustice to the officers em- 
| ployed to carry out the humane principles 
recognized by your Lordships, should they 
‘not be indemnified — that an English 
judge should be obliged to tell an 
(English jury, that for a single moment 
‘there was a doubt on their minds that 
‘he was guilty of any crime, and liable 
to a heavy punishment for so humane 
‘an act. I say, then, that the necessity 
‘is imposed upon your Lordships of pro- 
viding that the judge should be relieved 
‘from the necessity of stating that a man 
who had been engaged in the capture of 
ihis dark fellow-creatures was engaged in 
a legal traffic; that he had a right to go 
and drag hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow-creatures, and consign them to all 
ihe horrors of slavery; and at the same 
time tell the jury, that the man who, in 
obedience to your Lordship’s orders, 
stopped him in the inhuman traflic, was 
guilty of a punishable offence. I say, 
your Lordships are called upon to do 
something for the protection of your own 
agents, acting upon your Own enactments, 
| Now, my Lords, with respect to the Ad- 
miralty Court—it surely would be a great 
security for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, that that Court should have the 
power to adjudicate upon such cases in 
‘the spirit of English law. The bill can 
do an injury to noone being; in may be 
superfluous, but it can do no harm; and 
if your Lordships should follow the course 
you took the other night, it will be a 
source of lasting regret to all those who 
abominate the horrid traffic. Then, my 
Lords, with respect to the seizure of other 
‘vessels. I am really sorry to say one word 
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at with a jealous eye, 
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to repeat that no Act of Parliament can 
give the Crown power to seize vessels 
which it is precluded from doing by 
treaties. The words ‘‘ any vessel” mean 
only any vessel which the Crown is now 
permitted to seize by treaties into which it 
has entered, and does vot include any 
vessel which under the treaties it could 
not capture. If the treaty with France or 
any other power, binds ourGovernment to 
employ only parties of a particular rank, 
and require their conduct to be limited by 
special instructions, surely that does uot 
interfere with the principle of the bill—it 
can be remedied and provided for in Com- 
mittee. The description of persons to be 
employed,may there be made conformable 
to the treaties. Although by the treaties, 
the power is restricted to certain classes 
of individuals, still there is the right of 
search and visitation. The persons seizing 
a vessel, must act on their responsibility, 
for nobody can possibly tell that a vessel 
was fitted out for slaving purposes, until 
he has been on board. But let me ask, 
my Lords, what other possible method is 
there of putting down the abominable and 
atrocious slave-trade? Now, my Lords, 
allow me to allude for a moment to the 
case of America. Undoubtedly there 
must be the right of search of American 
vessels as well as others. There have 
been seizures of American vessels, and 
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she has not resisted it—nay, she has | 
handed over her malefactors to her own 
tribunals for punishment, anxious to put | 


an end to the atrocious system. She has 
said that the slave-trade is piracy—an 
abomination and an atrocious crime—in 
which she ought to have been joined by 
all nations. Now, my Lords, if a mis- 
take is made either with an American ves- 
sel or one of any other nation, the captain 
making the mistake, must be liable in 
respect of it, or the State in his place. If 
it were not so, it would be impossible to 
take any steps for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The Government take upon 
themselves the responsibility of the whole 
matter, they call upon the House to do 
nothing but indemnify the officers of her 
Majesty in the discharge of a duty im- 
posed upon them, and to allow the Admi- 
ralty Court to adjudicate upon seizures 
made under the treaties. I wish to ab- 
stain from any topic that can produce any 
angry feeling. J am anxious to do no- 
thing but call your Lordships’ attention to 
the true state of the case—-to show that 
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there is not one objection made to the 
measure but can be remedied and obviated 
in Commitiee. I therefore say, that ny 
vpinion strongly is, that your Lordships 
should permit the second reading of the 
bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought, there was 
great force in the objections taken to the 
bill by the noble Duke. The measure 
was not brought in a due and proper 
manner before the House. It ought to 
have been recommended by a Royal mes- 
The noble and learned Lord had 
stated, that the statement of a Member 
of that House, but especially of a minis- 
ter, was sufficient reason for legislation on 
the part of their Lordships—he did not 
agree in that opinion. Had their Lord- 
ships been aware of what would grow out 
of their resolution of a few nights ago, he 
thought they would have hesitated before 
they agreed to it in so hasty and informal 
a manner. It was true the bill did not 
add to the powers of the Crown, but it 
sanctioned the exercise of powers which 
must lead to explanations, and might 
prove very embarrassing to the country. 
A second and more serious objection 
might be remedied by confining the opera- 
tion of the bill to Portugal. But then 
other flags would be resorted to, aad the 
slave-trade would be carried on. If that 
were the case, the second provision of the 
bill, calculated as it was to lead to incal- 
culable mischief, must be retained, or the 
measure would be wholly ineffectual. 
Though disapproving of the present mea- 
sure, he was sincerely anxious to co- 
Operate with the Government in any 
proper measure for the suppression of the 
slauve-trade. He protested, however, 
against its being considered that his pro- 
fessions were insincere, because he did 
not happen to agree on the plan which the 
Government chose to propose. And no 
desire for the attainment of the more de- 
sirable object, the abolition of the traffic 
in our fellow-creatures, should induce him 
to assent toa measure which he believed 
would endanger the general peace, by 
producing jealousies and  dissensions 
among different nations. 

Lord Colville said, it was with pain he 
felt himself on this occasion compelled to 
vote in opposition to those with whom he 
usually had the pleasure to act, and 
against the noble Duke, for whom he had 
the highest respect. He had hoped that 
there would have been no resistance to the 
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bill—and that after the address which had 
been unanimously agreed on by their 
Lordships, the Government would have 
been supported in the means which they 
took for carrying it into effect. He could 
not help remarking, that it was very Inju- 
dicious to call on the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty, to divulge the 
orders of the Board, and he complimented 
the noble Lord for having divulged so 
much of them, more upon his candour 
than his prudence. No doubt the bill 
might have some faults, but they would 
be amended in Committee, He had in- 
tended to rise to advocate the cause of 
those officers and men who, in obedience 
to the orders of the Admiralty, might ex- 
pose themselves to great hazard; but their 
claims had been so avly stated by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
and eloquently urged by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Denman) that he need 
not attempt to add anything to what they 
had said. Those noble and learned Lords 
had stated, that these parties were wholly 
unprotected—they could not examine into 
the constitutional considerations connected 
with any particular service-—their duty 
was to obey orders. Was it not ungene- 
rous, then, to leave them to be tormented 
by protracted law-suits, instead of passing 
the close of their days in peace and com- 
fort, and enjoying those domestic felicities 
from which they had so long been sepa- 
rated in foreign climes? It was for the 
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British Legislature to do everything they | 


could to put an end to the slave-trade as 
now existing; and he trusted their Lord- 


ships would allow the second reading of | 


the bill, in order that such alterations 
might be made in Committee as were 
deemed necessary. God forbid it should 
go forth to the world, that the House had 
refused to pass an Act of this description. 
Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
39; Not-Contents 28: Majority 11, 
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The following Protest was entered against the 
second reading of the Bill. 
DissrxtieNt— 

1. Because the object of this bill is to au- 
thorize an officer cf the Crown to order the 
adoption of measures of hostility against Por- 
tugal, and other operations of war, not founded 
upon any public declaration of the Sovereign, 
or message to this Hlouse in the usual form, 
announcing the necessity for such measures 
and operations, and calling upon the House to 
give its legislative assistance to enable her 
Majesty to carry into execution and perform 
the same, if such assistance should be neces- 
sary. 

2. Because this House has not before it the 
information to enable its members to judge of 
the expediency and necessity for these mea- 
sures and operations ; of the force necessary to 
carry into execution and carry on the same ; 
of the probable resistance and retaliation of 
Portugal and other powers, and, in that case, 
of the means of resistance of this country for 
the protection of her Majesty’s dominions 
abroad, and of the innocent and defenceless 
commerce of her subjects in all parts of the 
world, 

3. Because the constitution of this kingdom 
and uniform practice have been, to leave to 
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the Sovereign, acting by the advice of her 
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servants, the decision on all questions of peace | 


or War 5 and to carry into execution such mea- 
sures, and to order such operations, as the 
Sovereign might be advised. 

4. Because the enactment by Parliament of 
measures and operations of war against a 
power of, Europe is unusual and unconstitu- 
tional. 

5. Because the enactments of the first clause 
in the bill enable the Lord High Admiral, or 
any one of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
to authorize any person or persons, that is, in 
a privateer letter of-marque, or otherwise, to 
detain, visit, demand, search for, and examine 
the papers of any vessels engaged, or by such 
persons supposed to be engaged in the slave- 
trade ; and in case such vessels should not have 
on board, or the master thereof should refuse, 
or neglect to produce on demand, papers 
showing that they are justly entitled to claim 
the protection of the flag of any state or nation, 
to detain, seize, and capture such vessels, and 
this, while the existing treaty with the King of 
the French, for the purpose of more effectually 
suppressing the criminal traftic called the slave- 
trade, stipulates that a mutual right of search 
might be exercised on board the vessels of each 





of the two nations within certain waters ; but | 
that the right of search shall be exercised only | 


by ships-of-war, whose commanders shall have 


the rank of captain, or at least that of lieu | 


tenant in the Royal Navy. 
of ships, invested with this right, shall be fixed 
each year by special agreement. That the 
names of the ships and their commanders shall 
be communicated by each of the Governments 
to the other, and information given of all 
changes. 
exercise the reciprocal right of search shall be 
furnished with a special authority from each 
of the two Governments. That the search 
shall be exercised only within the waters as 
described, that is to say, the west coast of 
Africa from the tenth degree of south latitude 
to the fifteenth degree of north latitude, as far 
as the thirty degrees of west longitude from 
the meridian of Paris ; all round the Island of 
Madagascar, to the extent of twenty leagues 
from the island ; tothe same distance from the 


That the number | 
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any vessels, require that the same shall be 
brought for adjudication in the High Court 
of Admiralty in England, or in any Vice- 
Admiralty Court within her Majesty’s do- 
minion. 

6. Because treaties to a similar purport, if 
not copies of the treaties with the King of the 
French, have been concluded for the same 
purpose with the following powers and states : 
The King of Sweden and Norway, the King 
of Denmark, the Queen of Spain, the King of 
Sardinia, the King of the Two Sicilies, the 
King of the Netherlands, the Hanse Towns, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

7. Because the fourth section of the bill par- 
ticularly refers to the equipment of a merchant 
vessel which has negroes found on board, shall 
be considered as a prima facie evidence of the 
employment of such vessel in the transport of 
negroes or others for the purpose of carrying 
them to slavery, and requires that such vessels 
shall be brought to England, or elsewhere, to 
be adjudicated and condemned in a British 
court of justice, notwithstanding that the treaty 
with the King of the French contains a special 
stipulation upon this very subject of equip- 
ment, and provides that merchant vessels under 
I'rench colours, detained and found to be so 
equipped, shall be sent for adjudication to a 
particular place stated, there to be adjudged 
by a French tribunal. ‘The treaties with other 
powers contain similar stipulations. 

8. Because the provisions of the bill convey 


| powers to the Lord High Admiral and to the 


That the ships-of-war authorized to | 


Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and from the | 


coast of Brazil. That whenever a merchant 


vessel shall have been overtaken, being liable | 


to suspicion, the commanding officer, before 
he proceeds to the search, shall exhibit to the 
captain of the merchant vessel the special 
orders which confer upon him, by exception, 
the right to visit her. The treaty then proceeds 
to specify the places to which shall be sent for 
adjudication French merchant ships detained 
by her Britannic Majesty’s ships, being all of 
them places in which the jurisdiction was to 
be French, 

But the first and all the clauses of the bill 
which enable the Lord High Admiral, or any 
Secretary of State, to authorize any person or 
persons to detain, search, seize, and capture 








Secretaries of State, to give instructions to her 
Majesty’s cruisers, and to give authority to all 
persons, which must occasion breaches of the 
stipulations of her Majesty's engagements with 
nearly all the powers of Europe, if exercised, 
as they may, and probably will be. 

9. Because the exercise of the powers given 
by the bill to the Lord High Admiral, and to 
the Secretaries of State, may tend to the de- 
tention and search for papers ; and the conse- 
quences of these acts on board the merchant 
vessels belonging to the citizens of nations or 
subjects of powers with which her Majesty is 
not engaged by any treaty for the mutual de- 
tention and search of vessels for the purpose 
of preventing the traffic called the slave-trade, 
may be that such detention and search may be 
resisted or retaliated, and eventually lead to 
other measures of war. 

10. Because it is the Sovereign, with the 
advice of her Council, who ought to originate 
such measures likely to be attended by such 
consequences, if the honour or the interest of 
the country should require their adoption, 
and not the Houses of Parliament, whose duty 
it is to adopt proceedings in support of such 
measures, when regularly called upon by the 
Sovereign, by message in the usual form. 

11. Because measures so unusual, and cale 
culated to be attended by such consequences, 
are not necessary in order to obtain from 
Portugal the due execution of the treaties 
concluded with the Sovereigns of this couns 
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try; at the same time, they are more likely ! 
than others to lead to permanent, if not in- 
terminable hostilities between the two nas | 
tions. 

12. Because the bill authorizes the capture 
and detention of Portuguese vessels, and 
natives of Portugal, subjects to the Crown of 
Portugal, and their adjudication before a 
British tribunal for a breach of treaty with the 
Sovereign of Great Britain and [reland, and a 
breach of the law of Portugal ; thus assuming 
a right to exercise ajurisdiction at sea to punish 
a foreigner by the sentence of the courts of this 
country, for a breach of the municipal law of 
his own country. 

13. Because such proceedings as are autho- 
rized by this bill, are inconsistent with the 
ancient and honourable policy of this country, 
to maintain for ourselves peace with all nations, 
by respecting the rights, institutions, and in- 
dependence of all, and cultivating their good 
will by friendly relations, to promote peace 
between the nations of the world in general, 
by our good offices and exertions, particularly 
in favour of the weak, 


Wellington Lyndhurst 
Fitzgerald Redesdale 

Beverley Hawarden 

Rosslyn Canterbury 

Devon Shaftesbury 

Ormond Glengall 

Wicklow De L’Isle & Dudley. 


Continuance or THE Poor-Law 
Commtission.] Earl Stanhope, on the 
Order of the Day for their Lordships to go 
into a Committee on the Poor-Law Com- 
mission Continuance Bill, urged the post- 
ponement till to-morrow. He did not 
make this request on his own account, be- 
cause, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, and his own advanced age, he 
still possessed health, strength, and ability 
sufficient to discharge his duty, and would 
have no objection to remain,in that House 
till the same hour to-morrow night; but 
he did ask it for the sake of the question 
itself. Noble Lords must be aware of the 
horror and indignation with which this 
realm viewed the continuance of the New 
Poor-law, and the powers of those by 
whom it was administered. Was it then 
decent, was it not adding insult to the 
injuries they had heaped on the people, to 
bring forward at that hour of the night, a 
measure necessarily involving so many im- 
portant and interesting considerations ? 
He felt it would be impossible for him to 
do justice to the question, but though he 
should expire in the attempt, he was at 
least determined, that at every single 
stage, the bill should meet with his de- 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne, consider- 


ing the present period of the Session, and 


the temporary simple nature of the bill, 
which contained no new provisions, but 
merely ‘continued the board of commis- 
sioners for another year, felt compelled 
to press the order for its committal. At 
another stage the noble Lord might state 
his objections, in which he apprehended 
he stood single in that House, to the entire 
principle of the bill. 

Lord Wynford assured the noble Mare 
quess, that there was one more opponent 
of the principle of the bill besides his 
noble Friend. He appealed to the noble 
Marquess whether it was right at that 
hour of the night, to discuss a bill in 
which the public took so deep and general 
an interest ? 

Order of the Day read. On the ques- 
tion that their Lordships resolve them- 
selves into a Committee, 

Karl Stanhope said, although the motion 
of the noble Marquess furnished him with 
an opportunity of going at length into the 
whole question then before the House, he 
was not disposed at that hour of the night 
to take so wide a range. He should, there- 
fore, consider it more for the convenience 
of their Lordships to limit his observa- 
tions on the present occasion, to the 
question whether the power of the three 
Poor-law Commissioners ought to be con- 
tinued for another year. He was the more 
inclined to follow that course, because he 
was ready to admit, that any objections 
which might be urged against the bill 
itself, and which might be removed if the 
bill went into committee, would not afford 
a valid objection against the motion with 
which he intended to conclude his obser- 
tions, namely, that this bill be committed 
this day three months. He felt that it 
was requisite that the discussion should 
be limited, as he had already stated, for 
no subject could long engage the atten- 
tion of their Lordships, which embraced 
such important considerations affecting 
the rights and interests of a class of the 
community, which was not represented 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
which was therefore specially entitled to 
the protection of their Lordships. It was 
from a thorough conviction that in one 
discussion, to whatever length it might be 
protracted, it would be utterly impossible 
to go through the various parts of this 
subject in a satisfactory manner, that he 
thought it was desirable, that they should 
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be all submitted successively to the con- 
sideration of their Lordships. Limiting 
himself, therefore, to what he conceived 
to be the main purport of this bill, he 
should say nothing at present upon the 
anpihilation of the ancient and inestimable 
right of the peop'e to self-government, 
and upon the flagrant injustice with 
which vestries had been despoiled of all 
control in the management of their own 
concerns. He should also be silent as to 
the formation of Poor-law unions, some 
of which were of an extent and contained 
a population very inconve:ient to the 
poor. 
the appointment of those novel officers 
called guardiaus by a strange misnomer, 


who were not, however, the guardians of 


the poor, and in many cases not even 
elected by a majority of the rate-payers. 
He should pass over in silence those new 
prisons erected under the name of work- 
houses, which were intended as prisons, 


and which, according to the expression of 


an assistant Poor-law commissioner, were 
built to inspire a salutary terror in the 
minds of the poor. He should say 
nothing at present of the starvation 


dietary adopted in those prisons, or of 


the deaths which had ensued in them 
in consequence of it, especially in the 
Bridgewater workhouse. He should take 
no notice of the laws respecting bastardy, 
which had produced such demoralizing 
influence as was shown by the Parlia- 
mentary returns now on their Table, 
exhibiting but a small portion of the 
cases in which mothers who had been 
seduced, had murdered themselves and 
their offspring. Nor should he enter at 
present into a variety of other consider- 
ations of great importance. He should 
also be silent as to a point which he 
considered of very little importance, but 
which was nevertheless deemed very in- 
teresting by some of their Lordships—he 


meant the rapid increase of the amount of 


the poor-rates under an Act of Parliament, 
which was recommended to their appro- 
bation as a means of preventing the loss 
of their estates, but which he now said 
would produce at no distant period the 
entire confiscation of them, Preserving 
silence on all these points at present, he 
would state, that he objected to the ap- 
pointment of these three Poor-law Com- 
missioners, because their Lordships had 
no right or legal authority whatever to 
transfer to them, or indeed to any other 
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body, the power of making rules, orders 
avd regulations which were to have the 
force aud validity of law. He did not 
state that as his own opinion, which 
might be of no value and have but little 
verght with their Lordships, but he stated 
iton authority which ought to be regarded 
even by them with due respect. Locke 
said, 

“that the Legislature was empowered only 
to make laws, and not to make Legislators, 
nor was the cxecutive to govern otherwise 
than by promulgated and established laws, 


not to be varied in particular cases.” 


Blackstone observes, in speaking of the 
legislative aud executive powers, 

“that wherever these two powers were found 
together, there was an end of public liberty, 
and that it was incumbent on the promulga- 
tors of the law to publish the same in the 
most public manner.” 


He would quote another authority, 
which was that of one of the wisest of 
mankind, and whose representative their 
Lordships then saw sitting among them 
—the ereat Lord Bacon. Lord Bacon 
declared, that 

“Tf authority be given by the Sovereign to 
any commissioner or othe r, to govern other- 
wise than by known and published laws, then 
the Sovereign conferred a greater power than 
he himself, or herself possessed :” 

adding, 

‘Cand, thus, commissioners who will not 
administer justice by law, but by their own 
will, may seem rather to desire to be kings 
than to rule the people under the Sovereign ; 
and in giving such authority, the King ore 
dains, not subordinate ites, but abso- 


niagistr 
lute Kings.” a 
There was no oceasion for their Lord- 
ships to look through the pages of the 
new Poor-law to discover that the powers 
of the Poor-law Commissioners were un- 
limited, uncontrolled, and irresponsible, 
And yet when, on a former occasion, he 
had applied to them the title of dictators 
—a title which he should repeat when- 
ever he had occasion to name them—a 
noble and learned Lord seemed quite 
amazed and lost in astonishment, could 
hardly believe his ears, and seemed 
utterly surprised and confounded, that 
such a term should be so misapplied. If 
that tithe was not rightly and properly 
applied to such persons, if it did not 
truly designate them, it ought to be ex- 
punged from the dictionary as devoid of 
sense, So unlimited, so extravagant, and 
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so inordinate was the power of those three 
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Commissioners. that there was no restric- | 
. . . ° | 
tion as to the size of the unions they | 


might form, or of the quality of the food 


which they might introduce into them, | 
So that, if their Lordships imagined an: 
extreme case-—which in arguing an ab- | 


stract matter of principle they had a right 
to do—there was nothing in the law, sup- 
posing that these commissioners were in- 
clined to divide the whole of England into 
two unions, one for the north, and the 
other for the south, and to condemn the 
inmates of these new prisons to half an 
ounce of bread and a tea-spoonful of gruel 
a day; there was nothing, he repeated, in 
the law to prevent them from doing so, or 
to remedy such an abuse of power after 
they had committed it. Their Lordships all 
knew that there was no power of which 
Englishmen were so jealous as that of 
taxation. ‘There was no minister since 
the days of Charles I., whose fate was 
well known—there was no Minister of 
modern times bi ld enongh to attempt to 
exert that power without the concurrence 
of that body which called itself the House 
of Commons; and yet, if commissioners 
could be appointed with untimited powers 
of taxation --if, for example, the noble 
Lord opposite, who was at the head of 
Treasury, and the right hon. Gentleman 
who filled the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that great political econo- 
mist, who had his whole life and being in 
finance, who wrote on no other subject 
but finance, who talked on no other sub- 


ject but finance, and who dreamt on no | 


other subject but finance—he meant Mr. 
Joseph Hume—if such a triumvirate could 


be appointed commissioners to impose , 
taxes, it would be less objectionable by | 
itself, it would be less obnoxious to the | 
| orders, and regulations which had been 
{laid before the Home Secretary by the 


country, and it would be far less injurious 
in its results than this Act of Parliament, 
which conferred upon three commissioners, 


despotic and irresponsible powers, which | 


they were at liberty to exercise at discre- 
tion upon the poor. Let their Lordships 
go another step farther. If it were legal, 
if they had a right, if it were not an 
usurpation, which was in itself illegal, and 
which could, therefore, be lawfully resisted, 
to appoint such commissioners, why should 
not the powers now vested in them be 
vested in the Sovereign? That wouid be 
less objectionable than the present system, 
for the Sovereign must exercise them un- 
der yesponsible advisers. Where, how- 
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three Poor-law Commissioners? That 
brought him to another argument, and 
that argument was founded on the manner 
in which the three Commissioners had vio- 
lated the very words and intention of the 
Act itself with respect to the sanction to 
be given to their general rules and regu 
lations. Their Lordships would find, that, 
by the 16th section of the Act, any general 
rules, which were to be applied to more 
than one union, were not Lo operate until 
40 days after they had been Jaid before 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If in that time they were dis- 
allowed by the Secretary of State, they 
were not to operate at all; butifthey were 
sanctioued by him, then they were to be 
laid before the two Houses of Parliament. 
Their Lordships would not have forgotten, 
that, when objection was made elsewhere 
to these arbitrary powcrs of the three 
Poor-law Commissioners, it was stated by 
a noble Lord, who had since taken his 
seat among their Lordships, that there 
could be no abuse of those powers, be- 
cause they were first to be sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State, and afterwards laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. Was 
it not, then, a mockery to find, that in 
every year which had elapsed since the 
passing of the law, the Commissioners had 
evaded it, by not making any general rules 
at all? Their rules were all special, not 
general; and the reason, he supposed, 
was, that these worthy personages were 
unwilling to be overwhelmed by the com- 
pliments which they would have received 
for their legislation fiom all parts of the 
country. It appeared that about two 
years ago, on the motion of an hon. 
Friend of his, the Member for Kent, a 
return was made for all the general rules, 


| Poor-law Commissioners under the 16th 
section of the Act. What were they? 
Orders about matters of no importance. 
That return was not furnished voluntarily ; 
it was extorted from the despots by an 
order of the House of Commons. There 
had been a subsequent return, made by 
order of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and which had been 
introduced very skilfully at the present 
moment to smooth the way to the passing 
of this bill. Blackstone had said, that it 
was incumbent on the promulgators of a 
law to publish it in the most public man- 
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ner; but by this Act no direction was 
given to the Commissioners as to the man- 
ner in which they should give publicity to 
such of their rules as were to have the 
force of law; it was left to their will and 
pleasure and discretion, They had the 
power to publish their rules by the 18th 
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section of the Act, but so far were they | 


from being desirous to promulgate their 
laws, that they had, if not by a general, 


at least by a special order, desired that | 


the proceedings at the meetings of the 
boards of guardians should be strictly 
secret. They had proceeded with large 
professions of their anxicty for the public 
good, with hypocritical pretences of being 
desirous to elevate the condition and to 
improve the character of the labourers, 
and yet at every step they proceeded with 
a degree of secrecy which was unknown 
in every other tribunal save that of the 
inquisition. Nor was this all; for a frag- 
ment of one of their special orders was to 
be found in an excellent pamphlet, called 
** Practical Remarks on the Severities of 
the New Poor-law,” by Mr. Nicholls—unot 
the dictator of that name, but an elected 
guardian of the Bourne Union. ‘That gen- 
tleman gave, in his pamphlet, an extract of 
a letter from the notorious Mr. Chadwick, 


addressed to the clerk to the board of 


guardians of the Bourne Union, dated 
July 20, 1837. It was to this effect : 


That ‘ individual members of the visiting 


committee, or other guardians, are not em- | 


powered, as such, to visit the workhouse or 
udividual inmates, without the previous leave 
of the board.” 

“o that, instead of throwing open the 
doors of these prisons, not to the inmates 
of them, but to visitors, there was a strict 
order from Somerset-house to prevent in- 
dividual guardians from entering them, 
except by permission of the board, There 
was another point, also, in which he 
thought that the country had a right to 
complain of the couduct of those dic- 
tators, and in which they executed the 
law in a manner not intended by those 
who were its authors. When a late most 
eminent writer, then a Member of the 
other House of Parliament, Mr. Cobbett, 
proposed, onthe original discussion of this 
measure, that a clause should be intro- 
duced, declaring it to be illegal to sepa- 
rate men and their wives in the workhouse, 
it was said by the noble Lord who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and now 
a Member of their Lordships’ House, that 
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such a clause was unnecessary, inasmuch 
as such a separation was not intended by 
| the bill. And he spoke not from me- 
|mory -- for at the time he was absent 
| from this country, and had seceded from 
their Lordships’ House, to which he had 
returned with feelings of regret-—he spoke 
not, he said, from memory, but from re- 
‘cords which were familiar to their Lord. 
ships, and which were generally authentic, 
He found from those reports, that when a 
noble Friend of his brought up a petition 
from Stoke Regis, and expressed his ap- 
prehension that such a separation of man 
and wife would soon take place in every 
workhouse, the noble and learned Lord 
who then occupied the Woolsack, said, 
that it was quite impossible, and that the 
‘wildest imagination had never dreamt of 
such a thing, What was his horror and 
astonishment, when having recently found 
his way into a house of not very reputable 
character, and uot very distant from the 
chamber in which they were then assem- 
bled, he heard a Minister of the Crown 
deciare, that such a regulation was abso- 
lutely necessary, that it had always been 
intended, and that there was not one 
| word to be said against it. He was aware 
| that their Lordships were now arrived at 
the end of the present Session. It was 
impossible for Ministers to say what might 
happen in the next Session, or even before 
its commencement. For himself, he took 
no part in those discussions which were 
considered of a party nature. But some 
persons might speculate on such an event 
'as a change in the Administration, Advice 
might, in such a case, be given to dissolve 
‘the Parliament; and he knew that by the 
| dissolution of Parliament, the powers of 
' the Poor-law Commissioners would be dis« 
solved too. Now, for the sake of argu- 
ment, he would assume, that the exercise 
of those powers had been beneficial and 
advantageous to the country, instead of 
being most injurious and most oppressive, 
and he would ask their Lordships what 
practical inconvenience could arise from 
the cessation of those powers? The whole 
surface of England had been carved out 
into unions at the mere caprice and dis- 
cretion of these dictators. When a pro- 
posal had been made as to the expediency 
of introducing the operation of the New 
Poor-law Act into Manchester, the answer 
fiom the authorities was, that it could not 
be done without the assistance of the 
military and a large body of the police. 
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It was strange that a law so beneficial 
should require such strong measures to be 
taken to enforce it. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, upon hearing this, thought discre- 
tion the better part of valour, and wisely 
forbore to press forward the design. In 
all the unions now existing, the rules and 
regulations were framed by the board at 
Somerset-house, and might serve as models 
for the rules to be adopted by any new 
unions, if the power of the Commissioners 
were to cease. With regard, however, to 
these rules and regulations, ne wished the 
Ministers would agree with each other, as 
to the extent and meaning of that cele- 
brated measure, the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. f 
public information for the words used on a 
former occasion by the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government. ‘The noble 
Viscount said— 
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“ He knew not for what reason the commis- 
sioners should be invested with those large 
powers to which the right rev. Prelate had ad- 
verted, unless to enable them to adapt the 
provisions of the Act to the peculiar circum- 
stances of peculiar parts of the country.” 


That certainly did appear to be the only 
reason that could possibly be assigned for 
passing the Act. But, unfortunately for 
the noble Viscount, one or two colleagues 
of his, in introducing the bill, recom- 
mended it principally for the uniformity of 
systems which it would produce through- 
out the country; so that the noble Vis- 
count supported the bill, because it would 


lead to the establishment of different sys- | 
¥ | merous offences it has oceasioned against the 


tems in different localities, and his col- 
leagues supported it, because its conse- 
quence would be the universal adoption of 
the same system. The noble Lord, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
expressed himself as follows :— 

“ An immense advantage would be obtained 
by the establishment of an uniformity of sys- 
tem throughout the country.” 

A similar opinion was given by Mr, 
Hume, who said, 

‘Tf there was any one thing more important 
than another to the complete success of the 
measure, it was the uniformity of the plan 
proposed.” 


Sir T. Fremantle “ thought that, the 


principle of the bill was a uniformity of 
system for all parishes,” and other Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons expressed 
themselves to the same eflect. 


But the 
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noble Viscount was not only opposed by 
his own colleagues and supporters, but by 
his subordinates, for Mr. Chadwick, secre- 
tary of the Poor-law Commissioners, in 2 
letter, dated January 31, 1837, stated, 
that their orders would ‘ conduce to that 
uniformity which was so important to the 
efficient working of all unions.” There 
was, therefore, no agreement either be- 
tween the noble Viscount and his col- 
leagues, or between him and the Poor-law 
Commissioners, upon the question, whe- 
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ther the intent of the Act was to produce 
| uniformity or diversity. 


In many unions 
the system adopted was utterly at variance 
with the orders of the Poor-law Commis- 
stoners, because, in some cases, they made 


He referred to the usual channels of | concessions to the authority and influence 


| Of individuals, upon whose mistaken sup- 


port they relied for carrying into operation 
this detestable law; reserving, however, to 
themselves the power of drawing the cord 
tighter, as soon as an opportunity was 
afforded to them. ‘There was no doubt 
that the new Poor-law was the cause of 
all the tumults which had already taken 
place in the country, and would be the 
cause of those much more serious tumults 
which, he feared, we should yet witness, 
With respect to the new Poor-law_ being 
the cause of the increase of crime in the 
country, he would read to the House 
extracts of letters from a clergyman who 
had long acted as a magistrate in a neigh- 
bouring county :— 

“T have seen,” said the writer, “ its miser- 
able effects with sorrow and regret, and well 
know the evils it has produced in the very nu- 


law, arising out of those miseries; and I have 
ceased to act as a magistrate, since I was not 
allowed to prevent crime, but only to punish 
it. Iam so totally disgusted with the present 
inhuman and dangerous system of poor-law, 
that no consideration would induce me to ens 
force it. TI can see no security for the peace 
of the country until the new law (as if made on 
purpose to produce disturbance) shall be either 
repealed or amended. It has been the cause 
of almost every crime of late, whether burglary, 
felony, or arson, within my knowledge ; and the 
last nine men whom I committed to the county 
gaol, and who were tried almost all for capital 
offences, and transported for life, declared that 
they had been driven to despair by the refusal 
of both relief and employment.”’ 

If he did not wish for the maintenance 
of public peace and for the preservation 
of the ancient institutions of the country, 
and of property itself, which would be en- 
dangered, and at length destroyed, if this 
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pernicious Act were persevered in, he 
should have remained silent, and allowed 
the evil to take its course. He could en- 
tertain no doubt that the new Poor-law, 
if not repealed by Parliament, would be 
repealed by the people, but he deprecated 
the convulsions which would be occasioned 
by such a repeal. Those convulsions would 
be of a most tremendous nature, and such 
as no military or police force could pre- 
vent. Whatever might happen, it would 
be a source of great satisfaction to him to 
reflect that he had frequently, although in- 
effectually, warned their Lordships of the 
danger which they were incurring. He 
should persevere whether he were supported 
by few or many, or even without any sup- 
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port, in the discharge of what he felt to} 


be his duty to the people of this country. 
He trusted that the people would, by such 


means only as were consistent with law! 


and order, oppose this Act, which violated 
not only all Jaws, but trampled under foot 
the dearest and most sacred rights. To 
use the words of a noble Friend, whose 


memory he venerated, and whose loss he | 
deplored, (he meant Lord Eldon), he would | 
say, if Parliament would not do its duty, | 
Upon all | 


the people must do theirs. 
occasions he felt as strongly upon the sub- 
ject of this Act, as if he were likely to 
come within the operation of its cruel and 
merciless provisions, and to be subject to 
its injury, its injustice, and its oppression, 
He had always recommended the people 


earnestly and fervently to seek the removal | 


of this oppression by all legal and consti- 
tutional means, and having thus dis- 


charged this duty, to leave the result to | 
Providence, which at its own season and! 
in the fulness of time would judge between | 


the oppresser and the oppressed. He had 
limited his remarks, as he promised to do 
in the outset, to the appointment of the 
dictators of Somerset House, without 
bringing forward his reasons against the 
principle of the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
The House would have to decide on the 
fate of the measure now before them. He 
should attach no importance to any amend- 
ment which might be proposed to it, be- 
cause, in his opinion, no amendment was 
practicable of a bill founded on principles 
so unjust and so subversive of the rights 
of the people, and which would be passed, 
if passed at all, by a Parliament in which 
the people were not represented. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving that the 
bill be read a second time that day three 
months, 
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Lord Wynford said, that considering 
how much agitation prevailed throughout 
the country on the subject of this bill, 
|; and considering its great importance, he 
| Was sorry to see that it excited so little in- 
terest in the [louse as to be discussed by 
a number of Peers barely sufficient to form 
;a jury. When the new Poor-law Act 
| was first introduced, he had objected to 
| the appointment of Commissioners in 
vested with such powers as that Act con- 
| ferred upon them, because he considered 
}it unsafe and unconstitutional to invest 
/any men with powers so extensive. He 
| thought, also, that it was most unwise to 
| allow three gentlemen sitting at Somerset 
| House, and knowing nothing whatever of 
the management of the poor, to coutrol 
and direct the proceedings of country gen- 
tlemen, who from their station, habits, and 
experience, were much more competent to 
/point out and carry into effect such 
amendments as might be from time to 
time required in the provisions of the Poor- 
law, for the purpose of remedying present 
evils. Tle had never been blind to the 
abuses which existed under the old system 
of Poor-laws, and he should be sorry to 
see the ancient mode of administering the 
law again resorted to, but he could not 
approve of the alteration which had been 
made by the new Act. It was as absurd to 
appoint the three gentlemen at Somerset 
House to direct the administration of the 
Poor-laws as it would be to subject all the 
farmers in the kingdom to such laws and 
ordinances as might be devised by a com- 
mittee composed of gentiemen taken from 
the Stock-Exchange. These were 
opinions when he had had no experience 
of the operation of the new law, and every- 
thing that had taken place since had con- 
vinced him that his first impression was 
correct. He should, therefore, give his 
support to his noble Friend, and if they 
stood alone, the majotity against them 
would not be very great. It was said that 
the effect of the new Poor-law bad been to 
diminish the amount of the poor-rate; 
that might have been the case in some 
large parishes, but in small parishes he 
knew that the effect was directly the re- 
verse, and that the expence had been con- 
siderably increased. But the expence was 
one of the very least of the considerations 
upon which the expediency of the measure 
depended. God forbid that he should pur- 
chase a reduction of expenditure by low- 
ering the condition of the poorer classes! 
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He had been told, however, that wages 
had been raised in consequence of the- 
new law. Could any noble Lord point 
out a place where wages had been raised 
from this cause? Did not every man 
know that wages, on the contrary, had 
been diminished? Then how had the poor 
been benefited by this measure, when it 
was universally acknowledged that it would 
be impossible to improve their moral con- 
dition without raising their wages? Un- 
less that was done, no education could be 
given to the lower classes, for at present, 
at the earliest moment at which a child | 
could earn only a few halfpence for the | 
support of its parents, it was condemned | 
thenceforward to severe labour, which | 
not only deprived it of all opportunity of | 
mental improvement, but weakened and | 
destroyed its physical constitution, It was | 
not without cause that the people of this 
country were discontented. If he only 
looked at the dissatisfaction now prevail- 
ing in the country, without saying that 
concession should always be made to po- 
pular clamour, be should think there was 
sufficient ground for resisting the present 
bill. Te was convinced that the dreadful 
laws now in force would never be changed 
while the gentlemen who now sat at 
Somerset House continued in office, and 
he was, therefore, anxious to put an end 
to their jurisdiction as speedily as possible. 
The Poor-law Commissioners had made a 
regulation that every man shall support 
his family out of his own wages. If crimes 
were committed in consequence of this 
absurd and iniquitous regulation, he (Lord 
Wynford) had no hesitation in saying 
that the greatest part of the guilt must 
lie at the door of those who drive the 
poor to such extremes. To support such 
a system as this was to legislate against 
nature; the attempt could not be made 
without mischief, There were many of 
the topics connected with this question, 
on which, had he not been present in the 
House since half-past three o’clock that 
day, he should be inclined to dilate. The 
poor had no representatives in the House 
of Commons; they had no hope but in their 
Lordships’ justice, and he feared that that 
hope would be much blighted when they 
knew from the division that was about to 
take place, how very few of their Lord- 
ships thought it worth while to assist in 
the consideration of a question which af- 
fected at least three-fourths of the people 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
the benefits of the new Poor-law could 
not have been attained or perpetuated but 
by the existence of an authority central 
in its nature, capable of communicating 
with all parts of the country, and of in- 
troducing that degree of uniformity and 
similarity of principle, necessary to pre- 
vent such a law from becoming obnoxious 
to the inhabitants. It was from the con- 
viction, that if the powers of the Commis 
sioners were withdrawn, unions would 
cease to be formed, and workhouses, 
which under the new system would be 
the sources of so many advantages to the 
poor, would cease to be built. That war 
between the labourer and his employer, 
and between parish and parish, carried on 
for the purpose of throwing the burden 
from one parish to another, would again 
disgrace the country and degrade the 
poor, while it crippled the exertions of 
the independent labourer, It was to 
avert these calamities, that this bill had 
been introduced, in the hope that being 
adopted by their Lordships, the system 
might be suffered to remain in operation, 
while an opportunity was afforded to their 
Lordships to consider whether any and 
what amendments might with propriety 
be introduced at some future opportunity. 
He was not prepared to admit with the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, that 
wages had in the least degree decreased in 
consequence of the enactment of the new 
Poor-law, but he was prepared to main- 
tain, that its tendency had been decidedly 
to raise the wages of the independent la- 
bourer. He was persuaded, that oppor- 
tunity had not yet been afforded for the 
full benefits of the law to be worked out, 
but it had had a marked and salutary in- 
fluence in raising wages. In proof of 
this, he would state the very gratifying 
fact, that during the last year, when the 
price of provisions had been considerably 
above the usual rate, the number of the 
depositors in the savings’-bank had in- 
creased more than 50,000, and the 
amount of deposits had increased more 
than 1,800,000/. They had the testimony 
of Mr. Tidd Pratt, than whom no man 
was better acquainted with these subjects, 
that this increase had taken place in a 
greater degree in the rural districts, than 
any other part of the country. He asked 
their Lordships, whether, if the new Poor- 
law had not had a salutary influence, an 
increase of the deposits to such an extent 
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would have been possible? It was only 
as a temporary measure, that he called on 
their Lordships to agree to this bill, with- 
out which, he firmly believed the great 
experiment now in progress for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor, would not 
receive a fair trial, 

Earl Stanhope observed, that no at- 
tempt had been made to answer the ar- 
guments he had urged as to the uncon- 
stitutional and illegal nature of this mea- 
sure, and still less the reasoning he had 
offered to their Lordships, to shew that 
no Parliament in which the labouring 
classes were not fairly represented, had a 
right to pass this measure. He could see 
no reason why the commissioners’ power 
should be continued, The noble Marquess 
had said, that the new Poor-law had had 
the effect of raising the wages of la- 
bourers ; but he forgot that 400,000 
workmen were employed in the coustruc- 
tion of railroads, and that the demand for 
their labour, as well as the stimulus given 
to the iron trade and various other 
branches of industry in consequence, 
produced a rise in wages all over the 
country. No man who had considered 
the subject for one moment could pos- 
sibly doubt, that the natural, immediate, 
and inevitable tendency of that execrable 
measure, was to lower wages and grind 
the faces of the poor. The inmates of a 
county gaol were better fed, and better 
cared for, than the unfortunates who were 
reduced to take refuge in an union work- 
house. Convinced, as he was, that num- 
berless evils were caused by the new 
system of administering relief to the poor, 
he must entreat their Lordships not to be 
parties to its continuance by adopting the 
present measure, 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion—Contents 10; Not-Contents 2: 
Majority 8. 
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CoLLecrion oF Rares.] The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne moved the second 
reading of the Poor-rates Collection Bill. 

Earl Stanhope remarked, that this bill 
was strangely altered from its original 
form. It did not bear the most distant 
resemblance to the shape which it pre- 
sented when it was first introduced. The 
necessary effect of the bill in its present 
shape would be to create throughout the 
country a most violent spirit of opposition 
on the part of the rate-payera, In that 
respect he thought it would have a most 
| beneficial operation; it was the single 
drop of water which would make the cup 
|of bitterness overflow, and render the 
new Poor-law a nullity. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
the overseers in certain districts having 
refused to make a rate, and having thus 
| done their best to defeat the object of the 
' Act, this bill became absolutely necessary, 
|The guardians had incurred a very large 
famount of debt ; and a writ of mandamus 
was both a tedious and inconvenient pro- 
cess, to obviate the necessity of which this 
bill was introduced. 

Bill read a second time. 
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Minutes.} Bills. Read a third time :—Bolton Police; 
Manchester Police. 


Districr ConstaBies.| The County 
and District Constables Bill read a third 
lime, 

Mr. Hodgson moved an amendment, to 
the effect that constables should not be 
disqualified for voting at elections for 
Members of Parliament. 

The Solicitor- General said, that he felt 
no objection to take whatever course might 
be most acceptable to the majority of the 
House; it did appear to him, however, 
that the object of disqualifying constables 
from voting in their own districts could 
not be fully accomplished, unless they 
were also disqualified from voting in those 
which were immediately adjoining. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand.—Ayes 39; Noes 17: Majority 22. 
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Tist of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Attwood, T. Pechell, Captain 
Baring, F. T. Rich, H. 

Bryan, G. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Buller, C. Rutherfurd, rt. hn, A. 
Divett, E. Salwey, Colonel 
Donkin, Sir R. S. Scholefield, J. 
Duncombe, T. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Grey, righthon. SirC. Steuart, R. 

Hawes, B Stewart, J. 

Hector, C. J. Stock, Dr. 

Hill, Lord A. M.C. — Surrey, Earl of 
Hobhouse, T. B. Thornely, T. 
Hoskins, K; Wakley, T. 

Hutton, R. Warburton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. Williams, W. 

Loch, C. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Lushington, C. Yates, J. A. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S. TELLERS, 
Mildmay, P. St. J. Parker, J. 

Muskett, G. A. O’Ferrall, M. 


List of the Noks. 


Blackburne, I. Holmes, W. 
Broadley, H. Lowther, J. H. 
Darby, G. Lygon, hon. General 
D'’Israeli, B. Polhill, F. 

Eliot, Lord Somerset, Lord G. 
Forester, hon. G. Trench, Sir F. 
Freemantle, Sir T, Vere, Sir C. B. 
Gisborne, T. TELLERS, 
Gordon, hon. Capt. Hodgson, R. 
Grimsditch, T. Douglas, Sir C. E. 


In clause 16, Lord G, Somerset moved 
the insertion of the following proviso: 
‘* Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall invalidate the appoint- 
ment, or interfere with the payment, of 
parochial constables.” 

The House divided, when there ap- 
peared—For the proviso 30; Against it 
32: Majority 2. 


List of the Aves. 


Blackburne, I. Lowther, J. H. 
Bridgeman, H. Lygon, hon, General 
Broadley, H. O’Connell, D. 
Brownrigg, S. O’Connell, J. 
Calcraft, j -H Pechell, Captain 
Cochrane, Sir T, J. — Polhill, F. 

Dick, Q. Pryme, G. 

D'Israeli, B. Scholefield, J. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Somerset, Lord G. 
Forester, hon. G. Townley, R. G. 
Grimsditch, T. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Hodgson, R. Wakley, T. 

Holmes, W. Williams, W. 
Irving, J. 
Kemble, H. 
Langdale, hon. C, 
Lincoln, Earl of 


TELLERS, 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Darby, G. 
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List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. Redington, T. N. 
Baring, F. T. Rice, right hon. T. S. 
Bryan, G. Rich, H. 

Buller, C. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Currie, R. Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Dalmeney, Lord Salwey, Colonel 
Divett, FE. Somers, J. P. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Duncombe, T. Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Gisborne. T. Surrey, Earl of 

Grey, rt. hon, SirC.  Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Vigors, N. A. 

Hume, J. Warburton, H. 
Lushington, C. Yates, J. A. 
Lushington, rt. hn. S, 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Muskeitt, G, A. 
Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 


TELLERS. 

Parker, J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 

On the question, that the bill do pass, 

Mr. D’Israeli had opposed this bill on 
its original stages, although he had offered 
no factious opposition. Now that the 
measure had arrived at its last stage, he 
thought he was justified in entering his 
protest against it, and dividing the House 
against its passing. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and those who supported this 
measure, seemed to have taken up the 
view, that the first and sole duty of a 
police was to maintain order; but he 
(Mr. D'Israeli) apprehended, that, in a free 
country like England, there was a co-ordi- 
nate duty for a police, and that was, not 
merely to maintain order, but to respect 
liberty. He could not bring himself to 
believe that the rural police, as it was 
proposed to constitute the body by this 
bill, and as it had been brought into ope- 
ration in some districts already, could 
fulfil both those duties. He wished to 
call the attention of the House to a docu- 
ment, which seemed to have been studi- 
ously kept out of sight in the course of 
the discussion on this bill—the Report of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
State of the Constabulary Force of the 
Country. There were some curious de- 
tails in the evidence annexed to that re- 
port, which he thought it was the duty of 
the House not to overlook, clearly show- 
ing what must be the character of a 
rural police formed upon the principles of 
this bill. It was proved, that the practice 
of the police, in those rural districts where 
the force had been called into existence, 
was to enter cottages, and order lights to 
be extinguished, because, according to one 
of the witnesses examined, cottagers had 
no right to have lights to serve as signals 
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to poachers and marauders, It was also 
proved to be their practice, in other dis- 
tricts, to enter cottages in the daytime, 
and see if there was mutton boiling in the 
pot on the fire, because a sheep might 
have been killed in the neighbourhood. 
He asked the House, if these practices were 
sanctioned, what would become of the cele- 
brated national dogma, that every English- 
man’s house was his castle? It might be 
said that these were very salutary regula- 
tions, and referred only to the labouring 
classes; but he (Mr. D’Israeli) looked 
upon their rights as equally sacred with 
those of the rest of the community. Ano- 
ther part of the evidence was to the effect, 
that the magistrates of Chelmsford re- 
gretted extremely that trampers, as they 
were called, were not exposed to be ar- 
rested for hiring beds in lodging-houses, 
whereas, if they only slept in the open air, 
they might be apprehended; but they 


congratulated themselves that the police, | 


under their direction, had entered houses, 
and examined beds, to ascertain the cha- 
racter of the occupants. How was this to 


be reconciled with the sanctity of private 
dwellings, which had always been con- 
sidered a very important principle of our 


social arrangements? He could not sup- 
port this bill, when he looked to the bur- 
ried and unsatisfactory manner in which, 
at the end of the Session, this and other 
measures of police had been introduced. 


Although there might be a variation in | 


the circumstances of the cases to meet 
which they were brought forward, yet, 


when he considered the manner in which | 
they had been introduced, he must believe 


that there was an identity of purpose and 
a similarity of principle in all. The Bir- 
mingham Police Bill, on its introduction, 


was founded on a popular principle; in a | 


very few days that was changed, and the 
principle of centralization adopted. The 
present bill was founded ona report which 
recommended centralization. When he 
saw that Government adopted that prin- 
ciple with avidity when they were sure of 


a majority to carry it, and gave it up only | 


when they could not induce the House to 
agree with them, it was quite clear to him 
that the principle on which they were pro- 
ceeding was that of centralization, and 
which, he believed, would be fatal to the 
liberties of the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should take the sense of 
the House against the passing of the bill, 
believing that its principle, however it 
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might be veiled, was hostile to the liberties 
of the people. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were—For the motion 45; Against 
it 13: Majority 32. 


List of the Aves. 


Muskett, G. A. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rich, H. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sheil, R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, B. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
‘Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Warburton, H. 
TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
O'Ferrall, R. M. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Broadley, H. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bryan, ¢ 

Buller, C. 
Calceraft, J. H. 
Cochrane, Sir T. J. 
Currie, R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dick, Q. 

Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R.S. 
Douglas, Sir C. EF. 
Ellis, J. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gisborne, T. 

Grey, right hon. Sir C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Lushington, C. 
Lushington, rt. hon. S. 


Mildmay, P. St. J. 
List of the Noes. 


Pechell, Captain 
Polhill, F. 
Scholefield, J. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 


D'Israeli, B. 


Attwood, T. 
Bridgman, H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Klindley, ¢ 

| Hodgson, R. 

| Hlolmes, W. 

| Hume, J. 

| Langdale, hon. C. 





Bill passed. 


Bank or Iretanp.] The Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer moved the Order of the 
Day for aCommittee on the Bank of Ireland 
Bill. 

On the question, that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. O'Connell moved, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee that day 
three months. He declared, that, in the 
present thin attendance of Members, it 
was not fitting that a bill of so much im- 
portance to Ireland should be proceeded 
with. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as the bill was for the public interest, 
he was determined to persevere with it, 
This was what he was determined to do; 
for, until the measure were disposed of on 
its merits, and by way of fair argument, 

2 
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he should feel he deserted his duty to the 
country, if he allowed it to be defeated 
by the mere mechanical meaus of succes- 
sive divisions. 

Mr. Eliis hoped the House would per- 
severe in its opposition, and lay down the 
principle, that no Minister should ever 
attempt to take that House by surprise, 
and inflict serious injury on Ireland. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion :—Ayes 36; Noes 17: Majority 29. 


List of the Avxs. 


Milton, Viscount 
Norreys, Lord 
O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Polhill, F. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 
Rich, H. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, B. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Townley, R. G. 


Baring, F. T. 
Bernal, R. 

Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, C. 

Currie, R. 

Darby, G. 

Dick, Q. 

Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Douglas, Sir C. F. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 
Hodgson, R. 
Howick, Viscount 
Kemble, I. Stanley, E. J. 
Lincoln, Earl of Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Redington, T. N. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wyse, T. 

TE L 


TELLERS. 


Attwood, T. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Bryan, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Ellis, J. 

Finch, F. 
Hindley, C. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Muskett, G. A. Hume, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. O'Connell, M, J. 


House in Committee. 

On Clause 2 being read, 

Mr. O'Connell moved, that the Chair- 
man do report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. He should lose no opportunity 
of dividing the House on the remainder of 
the bill. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had taunted him with not making a 
call of the House on this bill; if he had 
had the least chance of success, he would 
have moved for a call of the House, but 
he had not, and had therefore abandoned 
that intention. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had the power to prevent his 
succeeding in that motion through the 
aid of the Ministerial Members, and now 
taunted him with not making it. The 
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very object of the privilege of Members to 
divide the House at any stage of the bill, 
was precisely to meet a case like the pre- 
sent, and Heaven forbid that he should 
shrink from the performance of his duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman had himself 
told a meeting of fifteen Members, in 
Downing-street, that notice had been 
given to the Bank of Ireland that the 
charter was to be discontinued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
beg to contradict the hon. Gentleman in 
the most distinct manner I can. 

Mr. O’Connell: And I beg to contra- 
dict the right hon. Gentleman in the 
most distinct manner I can. (Cries of 
“© Order!” “ Chair !”) 

Mr. Ellis: I rise to order. (** Chair!” 
‘* Order!) I rise most distinctly to deny 
the right hon. Gentleman’s assertion. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told the hon. 
Member to adhere to the rules of the 
House, and now he has broken them him- 
self. 

Mr, O'Connell said, he had been taunted 
for not having the House full; he should 
do all he could to have the House full. It 
was said that by postponing this measure 
the Bank of Ireland would continue; he 
admitted it. It was said there would be 
no inconvenience from this— 

Mr. Finch: I rise to order. I think I 
see a gentleman under the gallery takin 
notes, ms 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was no power of taking notes at all 
in the House. If the objection of the hon. 
Member were to taking notes, it would 
extend to other parties in the House, 
Unquestionably, persons below the Bar of 
the House were considered as out of Par- 
liament. If the act of taking notes were 
objected to, the gentlemen in the gallery 
taking notes must be objected to. 

Mr. Finch said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not made the distinction between 
the cases, which must be obvious to every 
Gentleman in the House. His objection 
was not to the gentlemen in the gallery 
taking notes, but to individuals under the 
gallery taking notes. That course was 
not the proper one. He saw on the other 
side the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, to whose opinion, in questions of 
this kind, he paid the greatest deference, 
and to whom he would appeal, and he 
thought he should have his support. 

Sir R. Inglis was not prepared to give 
an opinion upon it. The objection, ac- 
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cording to the rules of the Tlouse, was not 
to strangers taking notes, but to strangers 
being in the gallery, and it was in the 
power of any hon. Member to say, ‘1 spy 
a stranger in the gallery,” and it was then 
the old practice for the Chairman to move 
‘*that strangers do withdraw.” He ap- 
prehended that the hon. Member did not 
intend his motion to go that extent. 

Mr. Finch said, he believed te proper 
course in this matter must rather rest 
with another Gentleman, who usually sat 
at the other end of the House (we believe 
the Serjeant-at-Arms); therefore, having 
called the attention of the House to it, he 
had done. | 

Sir 7’. Fremantle believed the hon. | 
Gentleman was under a mistake. He be- 
lieved, it was as consistent for the stran- 
gers sitting at one end of the House to 
take notes as for the strangers sitting at 
the other. 

Mr. Baring believed the old practice | 
was for strangers to take notes in the old 
gallery for strangers, He dii not know | 
that they had given any particular privi- , 
lege to any one part of the House. 

Mr. Finch hoped it would be under- 
stood, that any gentleman who went 
below the Bar in the strangers’ part of | 
the House, might in future be permitted | 
to take notes. 

Mr. O'Connell resumed, 
there been a more gross neglect of duty 
than the non-service of the notice on the | 
Bank. He had not called for petitions on | 
this subject from the city of Dublin, be- | 
cause he had not time to do so. The, 
country was in a sad state; he believed it 
was never in a worse state, financial and 
political, and the right hon. Gentleman | 
seemed disposed to revenge all this upon 
unfortunate Ireland; like the man who, 
finding himself embarrassed in the world, 
went home and beat his wife and children. 
The hon. and learned Member proceeded , 
to explain the causes which had kept 
away some Irish Members. Whilst he | 
accounted for their absence, he might 
taunt the right hon. Gentleman with 
bringing forward the measure at so late , 
a period. From first to last he had been | 
in fault; le was in fault for keeping the 
people of Ireland in ignorance for twelve 
months; he was in fault for not bringing | 
in the measure sooner, and the arguments 
which he had used damaged his own case. 
He should move that the Chairman report | 
progress, Eouse counted out, 


Never had | 
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Birmingham Riots. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 16, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time:—Joint Stock 
Banking Companies.—Read a third time :—Assaults (Ire- 
land) ; Sale of Spirits (Ireland); Constabulary Force (Lre- 
land). 

Petitions presented. By the Farl of Gosford, from Armagh, 
against the Repeal of the Corn-laws; also for a Uniform 
Penny Postage; from a number of places, for allowing 
Presbytcrian Soldiers to attend Places of Worship of their 
own Persuasion.—By the Marl of Stanhope, from the 
Shoreham Working Men’s Association, for an Inquiry 
into the Birmingham Riots.—By the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, from the Kensington Union, in favour of a Col- 
lection of Poor-Rates Bill; and from Halifax, for a Uni- 
form Penny Postage.-—-By Lord Lyndhurst, from Lam- 
beth, against a Clause in the Collection of Poor-Rates 
Bill. 


Birmincuam Riots.] Earl Stanhope 
wished for a few minutes to draw the at- 


tention of the House, and particularly 


the noble Lord at the head of her Ma- 


'jesty’s Government, to the contents of a 
| petition which had been placed in his 


hands, It came from a number of persons 
at Birmingham, denominated the Working 


| Men’s Association, and related to the con- 


duct of the Metropolitan Police in that 
The peti- 
tioners complained, that the Metropolitan 
Police had on that day made a most 
wanton and unjustifiable attack on the 
people of Birmingham. They denounced 
that force as unconstitutional, and con- 


tended that the employment of such a 
| body by the Government evinced a design 


to destroy the right of the people to as- 
semble at public meetings, and was cal- 
culated to subvert every principle of con- 
stitutional freedom. The petitioners, 


| therefore, earnestly entreated their Lord- 
| ships to institute a serious and searching 


inquiry into the allegations contained in 
their petition. Before he presented the 
petition, he (Earl Stanhope) had an op. 
portunity of conversing with the’ party to 


' whom it had been intrusted, who, he be- 


lieved, was a person of great respectabi- 
lity, and who was described by those who 
had long known him asa man of a strictly 
moral character. He alluded to Mr, Tay- 
lor. That individual was present when 
the attack was made on the people. He 
had seen the party that morning. He 


| had questioned him on the subject, and he 
-had committed to writing what his in- 


formant had described as having occurred, 


| That minute he should take the liberty to 


read to their Lordships. The noble Earl 


read as follows :— 
The infoymant was at Birmingham on the 
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4th of July last, and returning from the post- 
oftice about a quarter before nine in the even- 
ing, he passed through the Bullring, which is 
a space capable of containing many thousand 
persons, and in which, round Nelson’s monu- 
ment in the centre thereof, was assembled a 
crowd of persons, in number, as he believes, 
between 500 and 800, who were listening to 
a person reading a newspaper, but without ob- 
structing the thoroughfare, and leaving a wide 
open space all round them. He did not per- 
ceive that they were armed or carried sticks, 
and he did not hear any shouts, or groans, or 
hissing, or menacing language. They in- 
tended to separate, as was usual for them, at 
nine o’clock. At four minutes before nine 
o’clock, Dr. Booth and the Mayor came, 
attended by London policemen. He heard Dr. 
Booth say to the policemen, and pointing to 
the man who was reading the newspaper, 
‘ There is the man, do your duty ;’ upon which 
the policemen drew their staves, and began to 
beat the people, some of whom were knocked 
down, some had their heads broken, and the 
blood flowed. The people fled in all direc- 
tions, but afterwards rallied, having procured 
staves of casks, and shutters taken from the 
shops, and then the riot began. He was told 
the next day, by two of the policemen who 
were employed on that occasion, that they 
were ashamed of having been so employed, 
and one of them said that he would leave the 
service, which was different from what it was 
when he entered it. He believes that the 
above-mentioned proceedings created sym- 
pathy in Birmingham, in behalf of the Char- 
tists. He was present on the 5th of July last, 
in New-street, Birmingham, when a _ brick- 
layer, who was returning from work, ata little 
past 9 o’clock in the evening, was desired by 
a London policeman to move on. ‘The brick- 
layer said he was moving on, and was struck 
by the policeman on his mouth, knocking out 
six of his teeth, and felling him to the ground. 
The bricklayer rose from the ground, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Gentlemen, am I in England?’ ’”’ 
From this statement it appeared very 
doubtful whether any commotion would 
have taken place had it not been for the 
appearance of the Metropolitan Police. 
He questioned whether any disturbance 
would have occurred but for the violent 
interference of that force. He did not 
know what particular charge there might 
have been against the individual who was 
reading the newspaper, and he was yet to 
learn whether reading a newspaper of any 
description was to be considered as a mis- 
demeanour, leading to a breach of the 
peace. Lut, if it even were an offence, 
the person committing it should have 
been arrested in a different manner, and 
the parties assembled ought not to have 
been treated with such violence, Injudi- 
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cious, violent, and outrageous conduct, such 
as was here described, must naturally ex- 
cite the indignation of the people, and 
bring into disrepute and discredit those 
who adopted it. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Merrorottran Poritce Courts 
Bitn.] Viscount Duncannon moved the 
third reading of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst moved, that the 9th 
Clause, providing a salary of 1,200. a- 
year for each of the magistrates under the 
bill be expunged. The reason assigned 
for granting this increase of salary was, 
that the magistrates would have additional 
duties to perform. But, as they had al- 
ready omitted the clause by which the 
additional duties would be imposed, he 
thought that the salaries ought to remain 
as they were. It would be time enough 
to grant an addition of salary next Ses- 
sion when the additional duties should be 
imposed, 

Viscount Duncannon opposed the 
amendment, which, if it were agreed to, 
would hazard the loss of the whole mea- 
sure, as this was a money clause, 

Their Lordships divided on the ques- 
tion, that the clause stand :—Contents 30; 
Not-Contents 18: Majority 12. 
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Su Prrression or THE Stave-Trave.] 
House in Committee on the Slave-Trade 
Suppression Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst would then state the 
amendment he should propose, the object 
of which was to confine the operation of 
the bill to Portuguese vessels, and pirati- 
cal vessels engaged in the slave-trade— 
that was to say, vessels having no national 
character. For this purpose he proposed 
to omit the words, 


Suppression of 


“ That in case her Majesty should please to | 


issue orders to her cruisers to capture Portu- 
guese vessels engaged in the slave-trade, or 
vessels of any state whatever engaged in the 
slave-trade, not having on board or the mas- 
ters whereof should neglect to produce on de- 
mand papers, showing to the subjects of what 
state such vessels belong,” 


And to substitute the words, 


“ That in case her Majesty should please to | 


issue orders to her cruisers to capture Portu- 
guese vessels engaged in slave-t. ** or any 
other vessels engaged in the slave ‘raic, and 
not justly entitled to claim the protection of 
any flag.” 


Lord Brougham said, he understood it 
would be convenient if he were to call at- 
tention to the effect of the amendment of 


the noble Lord, as they all had but one 


object. He was sure that he had not the 
slightest idea of making this a party ques- 
tion, any more than his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Denman). This was no 
party question, and the best proof of that 
was, the division of last night, when some 
of the most constant supporters of the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) voted against him. He was quite 
sure, that the noble Duke had, as much 
as any man in England, the strongest de- 
sire to put down this human trafic. He 
wished to call the attention of his noble 
and learned Friend to the difficulty that 
would be created if his amendment were 
agreed to. It would only be necessary 
for a Portuguese slaver or a pirate to hoist 
the French flag, and from that moment 
they might sail in safety. If this clause 
were altogether omitted, and if the bill 
itself were burned, the Crown could give 
orders to carry into effect the object sought 
to be effected by this bill, the only thing 
was, that the amendment of his noble and 
Jearned Friend would leave the masters 
and captains of cruisers without any se- 
curity or indemnity in cases where they 
might seize a wrong vessel, which they 
might have reason to suppose was a slave 
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vessel carrying a neutral flag. Let their 
Lordships once obtain a clear idea of what 
the difficulties were, and what bearing 
upon those difficulties the bill had, and 
what bearing it had not, and could not 
have, and let them define the bounds of 
the royal prerogative, and the legislative 
power of Parliament, as respected the 
rights of neutrals, and every part of the 
discussion would then be easy and plain. 
Whatever they enacted in this statute, 
did not signify as regarded America, 
| France, or any other country, a single 
farthing. This bill was intended merely 
to regulate their own courts for their own 
purposes. This Act of Parliament could 
not injure our foreign relations, or endan- 
ger the peace of the country, whether 
they passed it in its present shape or 
otherwise. The right of seizure and 
search did not depend upon this Act of 
| Parliament, but upon the orders of the 
| Crown, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that by the bill 
as it stood, not only Portuguese vessels, 
but the vessels of all nations, were subject 
to seizure and search, and this search, as 
regards the other nations, was in contra- 
vention of treaties. It might be said, 
how were they to distinguish piratical ves- 
sels from other vessels? This was a mat- 
ter that rested with the Ministers of the 
Crown, and it was their duty, if a vessel 
| were improperly seized, to make the ne- 
| cessary explanations. 

Lord Ellenborough opposed the amend- 
ment, and cited a decision delivered in 
1817 by the eminent Admiralty Judge, 
| Sir W. Scott, in the case of ‘ Le Louis,” 
| which was strongly against permitting the 
|right of search in time of peace. He 
implored of their Lordships not to take 
the first step in this novel course of legis- 
lation, nor authorize by their act that 
which he held to be contrary to the law of 
nations, which would excite the jealousy 
of every other maritime power, and would 
not ultimately succeed in putting down 
the evil which it was intended to suppress, 
while it would most probably have the 
effect of involving this country in an uni- 
versal war. 

The Lord- Chancellor said, that the bill 
did not touch in the slightest degree the 
right of search, as alluded to by the 
learned Judge, whose opinion the noble 
Lord had cited. Captains, in time of 
peace or war, might run the same risk 











which they would under this bill. How 
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were they to ascertain whether a vessel 
was privateering or Portuguese without 
instituting a search? The matter must 
be left to the discretion of the officer in 
command, and that was simply what this 
bill proposed. If the right of search was 
confined to vessels supposed to be Portu- 
guese, it would in effect legalize piracy, 
because vessels would take care not to 
have any evidence to show that they be- 
longed to any nation whatever. The 
amendment would entirely protect all na- 
tions who, by treaty, had a right to say 
this country had no right to interfere, and 
allowed an interference with Portuguese 
vessels engaged in the slave-trade, against 
which a case had been made cut, and 
with pirates in whose favour no noble 
Lord had spoken. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that 
the argument of the noble and learned 
Lord did not answer the objections taken 
by his noble Friend near him (Lord Ellen- 
borough). This bill gave no right of 
search which did not at present exist, but 
it appeared to give a Parliamentary sanc- 
tion to the Government, exercising a 
power which the Crown ought to exercise 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
and not under the authority of this provi- 
sion. The great objection was, that the 
bill did not give a right, but that it sanc- 
tioned a practice. He objected also to 
the amendment suggested in the second 
clause, because he thought officers guilty 
of error ought not to be protected even 
in their own courts of justice. He there- 
fore hoped the amendment in the second 
clause would not be persevered in. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he should perse- 
vere in the amendment to the second 
clause, because he thought, that a captain 
and crew, acting on the authority of Go- 
vernment, should not be responsible for 
that act, but that if any act was com- 
mitted which should be contrary to the 
law of nations, the matter ought to be 
left between the two states, and compen- 
sation should be made by the state, and 
not by the parties who had acted under 
its authority. That was the object of his 
second amendment. 

The Earl of Devon should be ready to 
agree in the amendment of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), if he 
was first informed of the manner in which 
it was intended to advise her Majesty to 
exercise the Royal prerogative, but he 
objected to the principle which sought to 
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sanction by Act of Parliament an unli- 
mited and undefined right about to be 
exercised against all the world, No 
grounds at all had been laid which ought 
to induce their Lordships to believe, that 
the Government would do right in advis- 
ing orders for general search, and for these 
reasons he objected to the bill as it stood. 

Lord L£ilenborough said, that by the 
treaty with France, this country was only 
empowered to employ as limited a number 
of ships as France in the suppression of 
the slave-trade; therefore, if any greater 
number of vessels were employed, those 
vessels could not act against French ships 
engaged in that trade. The noble Earl 
last night appeared to be struck with as- 
tonishment because he (Lord Ellenbo- 
rough) had asked to see the instructions, 
but, notwithstanding the horror the noble 
Earl might feel, the very first time any 
capture under this Act was brought under 
adjudication, those instructions must be 
produced, or no adjudication could take 
place. The Act, then, ought to be dn 
conformity with the instructions, because 
the otlicers would be indemnified only ac- 
cording to the instructions. Therefore he 
did not think it was a very unreasonable 
thing to ask for the instructions, when 
they were legislating upon them, for 
otherwise they might pass a bill which 
would be totally inapplicable to them. 

The Earl of Minto observed, that it 
was perfectly true, that by the treaty with 
France this country was tied down to the 
employment of a certain number of ships 
only in the suppression of the slave-trade. 
But there was a number of other ships 
employed in putting down the trade under 
other flags. 

The clauses of the bill were amended, 
and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Birmingham Police. 


Brrmincuam Pottce.] On the Mo- 
tion of Viscount Duncannon, the House 
went into Committee on the Birmingham 
Police Bill (No. 2). 

On clause 1, 

Lord Brougham said, in consequence of 
objections having been raised to vesting 
certain powers with the town-council of 
Birmingham, on the ground that the 
charter was likely to be set aside, he in- 
tended to propose, that every part of the 
bill should remain precisely as it was, ex- 
cept that part which related to the nomi- 
nation and appointment of the superin. 
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tendent of the police, and to give that 
power jointly to the Secretary of State 
and the town-council, so that the latter 
should be at liberty to name a superin- 
tendent, subject to the approval or rejec- 
tion of the Secretary of State. If the 
town-council should not nominate an 
officer within a certain number of days, 
then the Secretary of State should at once 
appoint one. ‘That would provide for the 
contingency, if it should arise, of the 
charter not being valid, and it would meet 
the suggestion which the noble Duke 
opposite threw out last night. He thought 
nothing could prevent their Lordships 
from agreeing to this proposition but a 
deep-rooted distrust of the town-council 
of Birmingham, which had done nothing 
to deserve it. He was told, that the 
amount of the salary to the superintendent 
was strongly objected to. Certainly, 800/. 
a-year was a large sum; in other places 
the salaries of superintendents of police 
ranged from 1504, to 4000. a-year, which 
last was the highest salary. In Liverpool, 
a much larger place, it was but 400/., and 
he did not know why it should be twice 
as much at Birmingham. But he was 
afraid their Lordships could not alter that 
part of the bill, aud he only mentioned it 
as an additional ground for agreeing to 
his amendment. 

Viscount Duncannon thought it was 
not unreasonable, that as the bill was to 
last only two years, a liberal salary should 
be given in order to secure a competent 
person for the office. 

Lord Ellenborough said, his objection to 
the amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord was one of principle. He could not 
consent to divide the responsibility in the 
manner proposed. 

Several clauses of the Bill agreed to. 

The House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 17, 1839. 


Minutes.]} Bills. The Royal Assent was given to the follow- 
ing Bills :—Ecclesiastical Districts; Election Petitions Trial ; 
Lower Canada Government ; Cathedral and Ecclesiastical 
Preferments; Postage Duties; Slave-Trade Treaties; 
Prisons; Soldiers’ Pensions; Stannaries Courts (Corn- 
wall) ; Custody of Infants; Imprisonment for Debt Act 
Amendment ; Metropolis Police; Militia Ballots Suspen- 
sion; Tithe Commutation Act Amendment; Sheriff,’ 
Exemption; Real Estates Liability Extension ; Prisons 
(Scotland) ; Jurors and Juries (Ireland) ; Public Works 
(Ireland) ; Bankrupts’ Estates (Scotland) ; Shannon Navi- 
gation; Highway Act Amendment; Highways and Turn- 
pike Roads Returns; Turnpike Tolls; Timber Ships; 
London City Police-=Read a first time County and 
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District Constables. —Read a third time :—Militia Pay ; 
Rogue Money Assessment (Scotland); Stage Carriages ; 
Soap Duties Regulation ; Dublia Police. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 17, 1839. 


Minutes.]  Biils. Read a first time :—Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s Pension.—Read a third time:—Corporate Pro- 
perty (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. J. Ellis, Mr. O’Connell, and 
Mr. Redington, from a number of places, against the 
Renewal of the Ban Ireland Charter.—Py Sir R. 
H. Inglis, from sever tter Observance 
of the Sabbath, aga ai warding Country Letters on 
the Sabbath, and ot several of the proposed Post- 
office Arrangements. 


Bank or Inevann.|] Mr. F. Baring 
moved, that the House do on Monday 
next, at 12 o’clock, proceed with the 
Committee on the Bank of Ireland Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell felt called upon to say, 
that such a measure was too important to 
be proceeded with at 12 o’clock ; and on 
the question that it be then proceeded 
with, he was resolved to take the sense of 
the House. 

Sir T. Fremantle wished to know, if 
her Majesty’s Government seriously in- 
tended to go on with the bill? He was 
sure the House must agree with him that 
the proceedings which took place yester- 
day and the day before, were not credit- 
able to the Queen’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was not now in his 
place, had intimated his intention of 
going on with the bill. That right hon. 
Gentleman must, of course, be the best 
judge of whether Parliament ought, at the 
present season of the year, be kept sitting 
for such a purpose. If he thought that 
the Session should be so continued, then 
surely the Government ought to take the 
proper means for securing a sufficient at- 
tendance of Members. Whatever course 
Ministers thought proper to pursue, it was 
essential that there should be a distinct 
understanding upon the subject. If it 
were proposed to proceed with the bill as 
a Cabinet measure, it should have his 
support; but to go on as they had been 
proceeding for some time past, was 
merely giving a daily triumph to the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and 
placing themselves in a ridiculous position. 

Mr. Ellis regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not then in his place, in 
order that they might have some clear un- 
derstanding upon the subject, He had 
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received several letters from Ireland on 
the subject, complaining that sufficient 
time had not been allowed for the exami- 
nation of the bill, and saying that meet- 
ings would be held, and petitions for- 
warded, if the parties had any reason to 
think that there remained sufficient time 
to produce any beneficial effect. He hoped 
that, under the circumstances, they would 
not proceed with the bill. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that he had _ no- 
thing to take away from, or add to, what 
his right hon. Friend had already stated 
upon the subject. As to their not having 
made a House yesterday, he could only 
say that which every person present knew 
to be the fact, that the sole cause of such 
an occurrence, was the mistake which had 
taken place with respect to the commis- 
sion not having been issued sufficiently 
early. There were Members enough; 
they might, if they thought proper, have 
made a House in Parliament-street. 

Sir R. Inglis observed, that there was 
only one member of the Cabinet present 
when the House was counted out, and of 
the Members then present, not a fourth 
part were usually supporters of the Go- 
vernment. His hon. Friend near him had 


said, that he would support the bill if it 


were made a Cabinet measure; in that he 
fully concurred, and he must say that un- 
less he received from a member of the 
Cabinet a distinct intimation that it was to 
be made a Government bill, and that it 
was to be supported with the whole strength 
of the Administration, he for one should 
not be at the trouble of coming there to 
give it a support which would not be of 
much avail. He thought that they ought 
to be told whether the measure was to be 
a bill supported by Government or brought 
in by an individual. 

Mr. Gisborne thought the case appeared 
to be like one of assault, and the question 
was, who struck the first blow. In his 
opinion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had struck the first blow, by bringing in the 
bill contrary to agreement, and at an un- 
seasonable time; he therefore could not 
condemn the steps taken to defeat it, and 
thought counting out the House was a fair 
proceeding. 

Mr. Wakley said, it was utterly impos- 
sible that the bill could pass into a law 
this year, and he believed that it ought 
not to pass into a law. He had heard no 
reason for pressing the bill on the House, 
in the unseemly manner it had been 
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pressed on hy the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Some of the most importaut 
measures in which the interests of the 
public were involved, were discussed in 
the House when the number of Members 
present varied from thirty to sixty a-day. 
He therefore hoped her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would see the propriety of pointing 
out to the House on Monday next, what 
they intended to do during the remainder 
of the Session, because the mode in which 
the business of the country was carried 
on, was in the highest degree unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Solicitor-General said, the only 
question was, whether they should pro- 
ceed with the bill at 12 o'clock or at 4. 
The bill must come on at some time on 
Monday, and he thought it would be 
more convenient that it should come on at 
the earliest period. He therefore hoped 
the hon, and learned Member would not 
press his opposition, because it could not 
answer any purpose. 

Mr. O'Connell would yield at once, if 
he saw any disposition to do justice to his 
constituents. He heard Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, talk very flip- 
pantly of the Government not overpower- 
ing the opposition to the bill by their 
numbers. Now he would put it to the 
House, whether anybody would talk in 
that way, if it were a question concerning 
the English people, and what would be 
said ifin a case of that sort, any Irish 
Member were to get up and say to the 
Government, “ Why don’t you bring 
down your forces, and outvote these Eng- 
lish members?” He would certainly per- 
severe in his opposition, and would moy 
as an amendment, that the bill be com 
mitted that day three months. 

Mr. Kemble observed, that no one had 
recommended any overpowering of the 
opposition to the bill; it had merely been 
observed, that it was too much to expect 
that a Government measure should mainly 
depend for its support on Members of that 
House who were wholly unconnected with 
the Administration. The question now 
before them, was a choice between 12 
o’clock and 4, He thought, that if the 
object of the hon. and learned Member 
was to obtain a full attendance of Mem- 
bers, that attendance was as likely to be 
obtained at 12 as at 4 o’clock. But it was 
useless discussing the question in that de- 
sultory way, and the House had better 
divide at once, 
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Church of Scotland— 


The House divided:—Ayes 34; Noes 


9: Majority 25. 


List of the Aves, 


Adam, Admiral 
Bernal, R. 
Broadley, Ll. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cowper, hon. W. I. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Divett, FE. 

Donkin, Sir R.S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Tremantle, Sir T. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Ilarcourt, G. G. 
Hill, Lord A. M.C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ifoward, Sir Rh. 
Ilutt, W. 


Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Kemble, IH. 
Lushington, ©. 

©’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Pigot, D. R. 

Price, Sir R. 

Pryme, G. 

Rich H. 

Rolfe. Sir R. M. 
Rutherford, rt. ho. A. 
Stanley, hon, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 

Surrey, Earl of 
‘Talfourd, Sergeant 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, I’. 'T. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Duncombe, T. 
Finch, F. 
Gisborne, T. 
Redington, T. N. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 

TELLERS. 
O'Connell, D. 
Ellis, J. 
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Minutes.] Bills. 


Read a first time :—Corporate Pro- 
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perty.—Read a second time :—County and District Con- 
stables; Bolton Police. — Read a third time :—Birmingham 
Police; Joint Stock Banking Companies ; New South 
Wales; Slave-Trade Suppression. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Stanhope, from a place in 
Cambridgeshire, for Altering the present method of 
choosing Poor-law Guardians; also from the Society for 
Preventing the use of Climbing Boys in Chimnies, against 
that practice.—By the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, from several places, against the Manchester 
Police Bill.—By Lord Brougham, from the Salesmen of 
Covent-garden Market, for Including the Approaches to 
that place in the Metropolis Improvement Bill, 


Cuvurcnu or ScorLanp—AUCHTERAR- | 
DER Casz.] Lord Brougham said, the 
subject which he was about to bring under 
the notice of their Lordships (the proceed- 
ings in the Auchterarder case) was one | 
that was viewed with great interest by a | 
number of their fellow subjects in Scot- | 
land. He should, therefore, in order that | 
it might be rightly understood, briefly | 
state the leading facts of the case, and | 
then ask of his noble Friend near him a | 
question, to which, he apprehended, only | 
one answer could be given. The case, 
which had recently come before their Lord- | 
ships, involved this question, namely, whe- 
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ther when a lay patron presented to a 
living, the people of the parish had a right 
to be consulted, and to put a veto, if they 
pleased, ou the presentation? That ques- 
tion was strenuously argued in the court 
below, and the Court of Session had de- 
cided, that the people had no such right, 
The case had afterwards come before their 
Lordships on an appeal from that deci- 
jsion. His noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack, and himself, had heard the 
most learned counsel on this question, and 
without any consultation together, in fact 
| without any communication whatsoever 
between them on the subject, they came to 
}a clear decision, affirming the judgment 
|of the court below, negativing the right of 
the people of each parish to decide on the 
fitness of the candidate, finding, that the 
patron had the sole right to present, and 
deciding, that the presbytery were bound 
to admit on his trials the person so pre- 
sented. In fact, he had never seen a 
clearer case. It seemed to be all one 
way. The only ground raised against the 





admission of the individual in this case 
was, that the people had not consented. 
But their Lordships, by their decision, had 
negatived the existence of such a right of 
veto on the part of the people, in accord- 


ance with the law of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the law of the land, and, there- 
fore, the ground thus assumed was good for 
nothing. Since tliat decision, however, 
a mecting of the General Assembly had 
been held, at which the Lord High Com- 
missioner was present, on behalf of the 
Crown. It should, however, be recol- 
lected, that the Crown was not considered 
as the head of the Church of Scotland 
more than any one of their Lordships. 
The Lord High Commissioner was never 
consulted in anyone way. He was merely 
present, but had no authority whatever. 
He was merely informed, that the Assem- 
bly had adjourned, in order, that he 
might know when he was to meet them 
again. ‘The General Assembly, however, 
met. Things were there stated which 
were not according to law, and many ob- 
servations were made, that should not have 
been made, against the decision that had 
been pronounced, and the grounds on 
which it stood. Nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than such a_ proceeding. 
At that Assembly, a res: lution had passed, 
which, although in terms it professed to 
obey the decision of the House, yet really 
placed obstructions in the way of its aus 
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thority. That resolution was calculated 
to prevent the patron from duly exercising 
his legal right. Now, those who pro- 
ceeded thus could not legally call into 
question what had been solemnly de- 
cided by that House in their judicial ca- 
pacity. He did not enter into those 
points as matter of argument, but merely 
to make the case clear to those who beard 
him. Ona subsequent meeting, and he 
called the attention of his noble Friend to 
this fact, an intimation had been conveyed, 
as he understood, to the General Assem- 
bly, through a deputation which had been 
in communication with her Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the Lord Advocate would 
introduce a measure into Parliament which 
would have the effect of settling the ques- 
tion ; in which measure a clause would be 
introduced giving the people the power of 
exercising the right which they claimed, 
but which had been negatived by their 
Lordships. The Lord Commissioner, it 
was also understood, had sent a letter to 
the Moderator, stating the satisfaction of 
her Majesty, at the uniform loyalty of the 
General Assembly; and intimating that, 
until the bill was prepared, the Crown 
patronage should wot be exercised without 
consulting the people. The General As- 
sembly then, after considerable debate, 
carried a resolution by a majority of 104 
to 23, prohibiting the Presbytery, in any 
event, ** from taking the rev. Mr. Young 
on his trials.” Now, it was proper, that 
they should know whether the letter sent 
by the Lord High Commissioner, and 
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ships constituted the highest judicial court 
in this country, and what they decided to 
be the law cf the land ought to be re- 
ceived with respect and obedience, All 
that had been said by Government was, 
that this was a very intricate question, and 
under all the circumstances, deserved very 
serious consideration ; that, therefore, the 
Lord Advocate would be directed to con- 
fer with the Procurator-general, to see 
whether the matter could not be settled 
—not with the intention of framing a_ bill 
immediately—not with the intention of 
pledging the Cabinet to proceed to legis- 
late on the subject, but to show, that it 
was a question that ought to be calmly 
and carefully considered. As to the 
Crown patronage, all that was stated on 
that point, was, that it would be adminis- 
tered, as it had hitherto been, in conform- 
ity with the provision of the Veto Act, 
passed by the General Assembly in 1834. 

Lord Brougham said, it was satisfac- 
tory to hear from his noble Friend, that 
there had been considerable misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the Lord High Com- 
missioner. If the Government had int 
mated any discontent with the decision 
of that House, it would have been most 
unhappy for the peace of the Church, 
whose safety depended on a strict obe- 
dience tothe law. 

The Earl of Galloway said, nothing 
could be worse than the way in which the 
Crown patronage was administered in 
Scotland. The people being allowed to 
choose the clergy, must give rise to a 


Manchester. 


which went to impugn the decision of that} kind of “ preaching match” between rival 
House, was written under a misapprelien- | parsons, who were judged of according to 


sion; and whether the Government had 


given any ground which could authorize | 


the General Assembly, proceeding on the 
report of the deputation, to agree to the 
resolution to which he had referred. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that as to 
what had occurred with reference to the 
Lord High Commissioner and her Ma- 
jesty, it was not in his power to offer any 
explanation—nor, indeed, in his opinion, 
would it be prudent to advert to it. He 
believed, that the noble and learned Lord 
described the circumstances of the case 
very accurately. With respect to what 
had passed between the Government and 
the deputation from the Assembly, there 
was not the slightest intention to cast the 
smallest censure or imputation on the de- 
cision of the Court of Session, affirmed, as 


it had been, by that House, Their Lord- 


| 





the sermons which they preached on pro- 

bation. In one case, it was found, thata 

preacher who had been elected had copied 

the sermon, for which he was chosen, 

from one which had been preached by 

an eminent clergyman of the metropolis. 
Subject dropped. 


Porice of Mancuester.] Viscount 
Duncannon, in moving the second reading 
of the Manchester Police Bill, observed 
that the case of Manchester was similar, 
in some respects, to the case of Birming- 
ham, particularly as regarded the charter 
of corporation, the validity of which being 
questioned, there was no power of levying 
a rate for the support of a police force, 
until that question was decided. The 
corporation of Manchester had already 
endeavoured to raise a police force, but 
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had not very well succeeded ; he therefore 
hoped their Lordships would allow this 
bill to be read a second tiie. 

The Duke of Wellington agreed with 
the noble Viscount, that the cases of Bir- 
mingham and Manchester were similar as 
regarded the disputed validity of the 
charters, but in no other respects. Al- 
though in Birmingham there was-a local 
police, it certainly was insufficient, as had 
been recently shown by the necessity of 
sending for a large force of the metropo- 
litan police, and of collecting in the town 
a large body of troops, both cavalry and 
infantry, yet the peace of the town, for 
some reason or other, was not preserved, 
In Manchester, as in Birmingham, it was 
perfectly true, that the legality of the cor- 
poration was questioned, and that the 
question was still undecided in a court of 
law. But there existed in Manchester a 
very large and efficient police force, en- 
tirely independent of the force attempted 
to be raised by the corporation. A very 
large and efficient force had been raised 
under an Act of Parliament, for the main- 
tenance of the police of Manchester and 
the neighbouring districts, which had 
proved itself in very recent instances to be 


a most effective body in preserving the 
peace, and putting down the riots which 


had been there attempted. Seeing what 
the present state of the country was, and 
that bodies of men were moving about, 
endeavouring to disturb the working 
classes from their occupation, and threat- 
ening the destruction of the property of 
their employers, he could not but think, 
that all these questions of police were 
questions of a most important character, 
which ought to be fully and minutely ex- 
amined in detail, before their Lordships 
decided upon them. It was perfectly true, 
as stated by the noble Viscount, that an 
attempt had been made by the corporation 
to raise a police force, and that the police 
force so raised was not efficient, and pro. 
bably never would be. But there was 
another police force—and to this he called 
their Lordships’ particular attention 

which was an exceedingly efficient force, 
more efficient than that to be created by 
the bill under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion, could possibly become. The whole 
bill depended upon the first clause, which 
enabled her Majesty’s Government to ap- 
point a commissioner of police at Man- 
chester, and to levy a rate upon what was 
called the borough, the limit of which rate 
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was to be 8d. in the pound, and the money 
accruing trom which was to pay, not only 
the expenses of the police force, but the 
salaries of the commissioner and receiver, 
The total revenue to be realised by the 
rate, would amount to 15,000/.; after de- 
ducting from which the salaries of these 
two officers, a balance of 13,8001. only 
would be disposable for the police of this 
great town. He begged their Lordships 
| to observe,that the act of 10th George 4th., 
| by which a police force was established in 
| the metropolis, provided, that, when that 
| police was raised, all other descriptions of 
| police force were done away with, together 
‘with all rates, &c., for their support ; 
| SO that this 13,8002. wo Id be the total 
amount applicable in this case. The police 
under the commissioners of police at Man- 
‘chester, which had been lately found so 
efficient in preserving the peace of the 
|town, would be done away with when this 
| other police force would be established. Let 
i their Lordships see what that police force 
‘was. ‘I'he commissioners of police under 
ithe local acts of Manchester were autho- 
rized to raise a rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound, 
for maintaining a police force, and also 
' for the purposes of lighting, paving, &e. 
|That rate produced 34,0002, a-year. Of 
j that sum, the police received 14,0002, 
‘which was more than would be raised 
under this bill. But that was not all ; they 
| had, in addition to that sum, the sum of 
| 4,000/.under an act of George 2nd., making 
the amount applicable to the police of 
Manchester 18,0002. He thought the 
noble Viscount was mistaken in supposing, 
that the town of Manchester could not 
have a police force, if the present bill did 
not pass into a law. I[t would continue 
to have its own police, and would have 
larger funds for its maintenance than those 
which would be provided by the measure 
now proposed. Under these circumstances, 
he earnestly entreated the House not to 
pass this bill. The question was one of 
detail. The town of Manchester could 
not have its present police and that now 
proposed tu be established, at the same 
time ; it must have either one or the other. 
He recommended the House to permit the 
people of Manchester to keep that which 
they had got, and with which they were 
satisfied. He hoped the House would 
agree to his amendment, which was, that 
the bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 

Viscount Duncannon said, it was true 
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that there existed, as had been stated, a 
power to levy an eighteenpenny rate, but 
whether that part of the rate, which was 
applicable to the purpose of watching, 
could be levied, supposing the charter to 
be good, was a question. 

Lord Brougham supported the amend- 
ment. Neither of the reasons which were 
given for passing the Birmingham Police 
Bill, applied to the present measure. There 
was no application for such a bill on the 
part of the inhabitants of the town, nor 
was any sum of money required to be ad- 
vanced by the public. Le could only 
agree to such a course as he had suggested 
with respect to the Birmingham Police 
Bill, which was to give the commissioner 
power in case it should be decided by the 
proper tribunal, that the corporation had 
not the requisite authority under its char- 
ter. 

The Earl of Wicklow supported the bill 
on the same grounds as those on which he 
had supported the Birmingham Police Bill. 
He felt bound to add, that in the present 
disturbed state of the country, the House 
could not refuse to furnish the Government 
with the force which they sought, without 
taking upon itself an awful responsibility, 
and one in which he could not consent to 
participate. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, the question was 
not as to the establishment of a police 
force, but whether the police, at present 
existing, was sufficient for the purpose of 
preserving the peace, and whether the 
present commissioners could still lawfully 
exercise those functions which were neces- 
sary for maintaining the existing force. He 
believed that, according to the true con- 
struction of the Municipal Corporation 
Act, the powers of the present commis. 
sioners still continued, whether the charter 
granted to the town of Manchester was 
valid or not; and as the inhabitants were 
satisfied with the existing police force, he 
could see no necessity for the present 
measure, and should therefore vote for the 
amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor had not anticipated 
a discussion upon the question of the con- 
tinuance of the authority of the present 
police commissioners, supposing the char- 
ter to be valid. He had, therefore, not 
come prepared to give an opinion upon the 
question. Upon looking, however, at the 
words of the Municipal Corporation Act, 
he conceived there were strong grounds for 
contending, that if the charter was held 
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to be valid, the acts which had been done 
under its authority must have put an end 
to the power of the commissioners. The 
84th section provided, that 


** As soon as constables shall have been ap- 
pointed by the watch committee for any bo- 
rough, a notice signed by the mayor of such 
borough, specifying the day on which such 
constables shall begin to act, shall be fixed on 
the door of the town-hall, and every church, 
within such borough; and on the day so speci- 
fied in such notice, so much of all acts named 
in conjunction with such borough in the sche- 
dule E to the Act, and of all Acts made before 
the passing of the Act, as relates to the ap- 
pointment, regulation, powers, and duties, or 
to the assessment, or collection, of any rate to 
provide for the expences of any watchmen, 
constables, patrol, or police, for any place situ« 
ate within such borough, shall cease and de- 
termine.” 


Now, this clause applied to the bo- 
roughs which were expressly mentioned in 
schedule A of the Act; but then there was 
the 141st clause, which provided 


“ That if the inhabitant householders of any 
town or borough in England and Wales should 
petition his Majesty to grant to them a charter 
of incorporation, it should be lawful for his 
Majesty, by any such charter, if he should 
think fit, by advice of his Privy Council, to 
grant the same, to extend to the inhabitants 
of any such town or borough within the dis- 
strict to be set forth in such charter, the powers 
| and provisions in that Act contained, So that 
| as soon as the charter was granted to any town 
‘under the 141st section, the town became sub- 


ject to the provisions of the 84th section.” 
| 


| Taking the two clauses together, 
therefore, and assuming the charter to 
‘have been properly granted, it certainly 
appeared that the authority of the police 
commissioners must have ceased and de- 
termined as soon as constables had 
been appointed by the corporation, and 
the day had arrived for their beginning to 
act according to the notice signed by the 

mayor. The Legislature could never have 

‘intended two co-ordinate and conflicting 
| authorities to be in force in the same 

|town, which would lead to the greatest 
inconvenience and confusion, It was evi- 

dent that there was no intention to place 
boroughs to which corporations should be 
granted under the 142nd section, upon a 
different footing from the boroughs in 

schedule’A of the Act; and he thought it 
must be held, that in both classes of 
boroughs the police to be appointed under 
the provisions of the Municipal Corpora- 
| tion Act was intended to be substituted 
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for, and not to exist in addition to, the 
local police existing at the time when the 
respective charters were granted. 

Lord Brougham differed from his noble 
and learned Fiiend in the construction of 
the 84th section. The words ‘so much 
of all Acts made before the passing of this 
Act as relates to the appointment, &c., 
of any police within such borough,” re- 
ferred, of course, to the last antecedent— 
namely, the boroughs comprised in sche- 
dule E, and not to boroughs in general, or 
to those in schedule A. Now, Manchester 
was not named in the schedule; and, 
therefore, if his noble and learned Friend 
thought that the local Acts affecting that 
town were repealed by the 84th section of 
the Municipal Corporation Act, he must 
hold that an Act of Parliament might be 
repealed by implication. No doubt, the 
84th clause might easily have been framed 
so as to extend to this case, but because 
the framers of that statute had been un- 
wary in constructing its provisions, that 
circumstance would never induce any 
court of law to depart from the ordinary 
rules of construction. In fact, this was a 
casus omissus, and the parties interested 
would take advantage of the omission, as 
they always did, and as they were entitled 
to do, 

The Lord Chancellor said, there would 
have been no doubt if the 84th clause had 
only referred to the boroughs mentioned 
in schedule E; but the words were not 
only “all Acts named in schedule E,” 
but also “ all Acts made before the passing 
of the Act.” 

Lord Brougham: Then what is meant 
by “any place situate within such bo- 
rough?” ‘Io what borough did that re- 
fer ? 

The Lord Chancellor: To the boroughs 
mentioned im schedule A. 

Lord Lyndhurst: Schedule A is not 
mentioned in the 84th section, 

The Lord Chancellor thought that “such 
borough” meant the borough to which 
reference had been made in the previous 
clauses, which would be those compre- 
hended in schedule A. Then the 14Ist 
section brought within the scope of the 
other clause, towns to which charters 
should be granted afterwards. He cer- 
tainly was of opinion that the subject- 
matter of the [4Ist clause might have 
been much more clearly expressed. But 
the question for the consideration of their 
Lordships was, whether it would be safe to 
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leave Manchester in that position in which 
it would have no police at all. He under- 
stood it to be the prevailing opinion in the 
different districts of Manchester, that the 
operation of their local Acts was at an 
end. 

Lord Fitzgerald thought, that the 
House was placed in circumstances of 
great embarrassment, considering the 
great difference of opinion which existed 
between the two noble and learned Lords 
on this important question. Were their 
Lordships prepared to decide a point like 
this on such imperfect information? He 
would suggest the propriety of not pressing 
forward the bill until the House was more 
competent to judge. The noble Lord on 
the Woolsack admitted, that he had not 
directed his attention to this question be- 
fore. Had any legal opinion at all been 
taken by the Government upon it? He 
(Lord Fitzgerald) had been assured, upon 
the best authority, that in the town of 
Manchester the prevailing opinion was, 
not that the operation of the local Acts 
had ceased, but that they would still con- 
tinue in force whatever became of the 
charter. 

Lord Lyndhurst would not at present 
give any opinion on the legal question, 
not having considered the clause. But 
he found parties to be generally very 
astute in the consideration of questions in 
which their own interests were involved; 
and it was worthy of remark, that a rate 
had been made in July last, against 
which not one single appeal had been 
made, 

The Duke of Wellington suggested to 
the noble Viscount (Duncannon), either 
to postpone the second reading of the 
bill until to-morrow; or read it a second 
time, with the understanding that the 
discussion on the principle of the bill 
should be taken on the next day. 

On this understanding, bill read a se- 
cond time. 


SuPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. ] 
The Slave-Trade Suppression Bill was 
read a third time. 

On the question that the bill do pass. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had precisely the same objection to the 
bill in its present shape, which he had 
expressed upon its second reading. He 
was altogether opposed to the principle 
of the bill. He could not help thinking, 
that before the bill was brought to its 
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present stage, their Lordships ought to 
have received some intimation of her Ma- 
jesty’s intentions with reference to this 
subject; that they should have received 
something more than the small amount 
of information which had been given by 
the noble Earl opposite, who was the in- 
dividual to whom the exercise of the 
authority given under this bill would be 
intrusted. In pursuance of the long 
established usage, their Lordships ought 
to have received by way of message, a 
communication of her Majesty’s inten- 
tions, before they were called on to take 
this very serious step; and it had been 
his impression, that such would be the 
case. He must say, that he did not 
think the bill was in the least improved, 
or that any of the objections to it were 
removed. The measure still retained its 
criminal character—it was a breach of 
the law of nations—a breach of treaties 
entered into between England and other 
countries. The vessels of other countries 
were made liable by the bill to be de- 
tained, boarded, searched, and their papers 
examined by cruisers and other vessels 
commanded by persons in her Majesty's 
service. He contended, that such deten- 
tion, boarding, and searching, which was 
absolutely necessary in order to ascertain 
whether the vessel was a slaver or not, 
was contrary to the treaties which had 
heen entered into between her Majesty’s 
Government and nearly all the powers of 
Europe; and that such measures must 
lead to discussions of the most disagree- 
able nature. In his opinion the measure 
would tend more to prevent the accom- 
plishment of the very object proposed, 
than to promote it. He would put a 
case, which he was convinced that no 
noble Lord would say might not  pro- 
bably occur. He would suppose a French 
vessel sailing in fifteen degrees of north 
latitude, and thirty degrees of longitude, 
calculated from the meridian of Paris. 
He would suppose that this vessel was 
detained, boarded, and searched, by one 
of her Majesty’s cruisers, or by one of 
those other vessels which were under the 
command of persons employed in her 
Majesty’s service. He asked their Lord- 
ships whether this would or would not be 
a breach of the treaty between this coun- 
try and the king of the French ; and whe- 
ther, in the case of a Spanish vessel, it 
would not be a breach of our treaty with 
her Catholic Majesty? The persons to 
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whom he had alluded as being in her 
Majesty’s service, and intrusted with the 
command of these vessels, were a very 
large, and, he believed, a very respectable 
class; but they were not commissioned 
officers in her Majesty’s service. Nothing 
could be more delicate than the execution 
of orders of this description ; and it might 
happen, that French merchant vessels 
might be searched, under the authority 
of this Act of Parliament, in a way to 
involve a breach of the treaty made with 
the king of the French, for the very pur- 
pose of putting down this traffic in slaves; 
yet their Lordships were called on to pass 
an Act which would give occasion to this 
very breach of treaty. No doubt, they 
must indemnify the parties engaged in 
these captures, and prevent them from 
the liability of being punished in a court 
of justice. What he contended for was, 
that these men ought not to be put in a 
situation which would render them liable 
to commit such mis'akes. The Govern- 
ment of the country must eventually 
suffer from the irritation which this at- 
tempt must necessarily produce, in the 
ports of other countries with which we 
were now in alliance. ‘There was a muni- 
cipal law in Portugal, which the subjects 
of that Crown violated when they engaged 
in the slave traffic, as well as the treaty 
with Great Britain. Really, he (the Duke 
of Wellington) could not consent to a bill 
of this description. In his opinion, the 
foundation of the political power of this 
country was its moderation and its justice ; 
and, in his opinion, also, if moderation 
and justice were banished from the diplo- 
macy and acts of all the councils in the 
world, they ought even with respect to 
vessels engaged in an improper species of 
commerce, to find an asylum in the coun- 
cils of the British Government ; and, in- 
stead of passing this bill to put down a 
traffic, which most certainly was infamous, 
if the Government had taken the more 
manly course of declaring that they would 
go to war with those powers who re- 
fused or neglected to perform their treaties 
with this country, there could be no doubt 
but that by return of post they would learn 
that they had effected the object which 
noble Lords opposite had in view. Look- 
ing back to the probability of the exercise 
of the right of search being extended to 
many powers with whom this country had 
no treaties whatever, and remembering 
that the greatest judge who had ever pre- 
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sided in the Court of Admiralty had 
held such search to be illegal in time of 
peace, he thought their Lordships ought 
to be most cautious on this subject—a sub- | 
ject which he earnestly recommended | 
noble Lords opposite well to consider be- 


Suppression of 
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fore they proceeded to carry this into 
execution. He would vot make any pre- 
fessions of an anxiety to put down the | 
slave-trade. He had passed a long life in 
the service of her Majesty's predecessors. 
He had served them in diplomatic. situa- | 
tions, in their councils and in arms, and he 
believed people could not accuse him of 
saying one thing and meaning another; 
but thus much he would say, that on this 
subject of the slave-trade there was no 
person, excepting one illustrious individual 
under whose directions he had acted, and 
whose loss, whose melancholy loss, he had 
never ceased to deplore—with the excep- 
tion of that one individual, there was no 
person now living, or who was lost to the 
public service, who had written more or 
negotiated one-tenth as much as himself, 
on this very subject, with which he was 
now told he was not conversant. He 
should certainly say ‘* notcontent” to the 
passing of this bill. 

Bill passed. 

The Earl of Minto said, he had been 
most anxious that the bill should become 
the law of the land, and as it had now 





passed, and in the hope of giving greater 
publicity through the public press to the | 
horrible devices contrived by the parties | 
engaged in the slave-trade, he would take 
this opportunity of mentioning a circum- 
stance which by being made known might | 
save the lives of some of those individuals 
against whom the diabolical contrivances 
were directed. He had received since this 
subject had been last mentioned, a despatch 
from the officer commanding on the coast 
of the Brazils, in which he stated, on the 
authority of Sir George Hamilton, her | 
Majesty’s Minister at the Brazils, that on 
the examination of the papers of the Por- 
tuguese slaver Maria, which had been 
captured by her Majesty’s sloop Grecian, | 
there had been found a diabolical corre- 
spondence between the slave merchants 
there and their agents on the coast of | 
Africa, from which it appeared that direc- | 
tions had been sent to the latter to poison | 
a cask of wine and the water to be left on 
the decks of the slavers, liable to be taken 
by the crews of her Majesty’s cruisers, 
Then when the seamen boarded the slave 
VOL.L. {Ri} 
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ships they would drink the wine and the 
water and be poisoned. This was pointed 
out as the only way to deal with the Eng- 
lish crews. As he was upon his legs, he 
might be permitted to say one word, iu 
order to remove any aouxiety that the 
noble Duke opposite, or any other noble 
Lord, might have on the subject of the 
right of search. That right would notbe 
otherwise exercised than at present. 
Even now it was necessary, in order to 
ascertain whether a vessel carrying the flag 
of France or Spain was a_ Portuguese 
slaver, that the British officer should go on 
board and deal with her as might be re- 
quired. ‘This was all that would be done 
under this bill. With regard to the objec- 
tion that no message or communication 
had been made from the Throne as to the 
orders issued by her Majesty, he (the 
Earl of Minto) begged to remind their 
Lordships that a communication had been 
made in answer to the address of this 
House, stating that it was her Majesty’s 
intention to issue such orders as had been 
thought proper by the House; and after 
that, it had not been thought requisite to 
communicate by another message that the 
orders which it had been stated should be 
issued had actually been issued. 

Adjourned. 
The following protest was entered agamst the 

Lhird Reading of the Bill, 

*€ DISSENTIENT— 

“1, Because no communication has been 

made to this House by message from the 


| Queen which can render necessary, or which 
| can alone justify, this House in agreeing to the 


proposed enactments of this bill. 

**2, Because those enactments authorize mea- 
sures and operations of war against the subject 
of a foreign power, Portugal, and their pro- 
perty, for breaches of treaty concluded between 
her Majesty’s royal predecessors and Portugal ; 
and for offences committed against the laws of 
Portugal on the high seas and on the coast of 


| Africa ; and provides that subjects of Portugal 


and their property are to be brought to Eng- 
land or elsewhere in her Majesty’s dominions, 
to be adjudicated by her Majesty’s High 
Court of Admiralty, or a Court of Vices 


| Admiralty. 


“3. Because the enactments proposed in 
this bill deprive those foreigners thus to be 
adjudicated of all national protection. 

**4, Because they authorize the detention at 
sea, the boarding, the demand, search for, and 
examination of, the papers of all vessels met 
at sea by her Majesty’s cruisers, or any person 
in her Majesty’s service, in direct violation of 
all the treaties made with each of nearly all 
the Powers of Europe, for regulating a mutual 
right of search by ships-of-war of merchant 
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vessels, for the suppression of the traffic called 
the slave-trade. 

‘¢5,. Because the amendments in the first 
clause of the bill leave the objection to the 
exercise of the right of search, exactly where it 
stood in the bill before it was discussed and 
altered in committee. 

**6. Because vessels sailing under the flag 
of any nation may be detained, boarded, 
searched, the demand for papers made (which 
must be inspected), before the illegal or pre- 
datory character of the vessel detained can be 
established, each of which acts of detention, 
boarding, demand, search for and examination 
of papers, is a violation of treaty as between 
her Majesty and each of nearly all the Powers 
of Europe, as applied to vessels sailing under 
their flags respectively. 

‘©7, Because the exercise of such right of 
detention, boarding, search for and examina- 
tion of papers of vessels on the high seas, in 
time of peace, has been declared illegal by the 
highest judicial authority that ever presided 
over the English Court of Admiralty. 

“8, Because the exercise of such rig'it is 
liable to be resented and retaliated by all the 
Powers of the world including those with which 
her Majesty is bound by treaties; each au- 
thorizing restricted:and regulated mutual search 
of merchant-vessels in certain localities, in 
order to suppress the traffic called the slave- 
trade. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 19, 18939. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time :—Administration of 
Justice (Parts of Counties) ; Courts in Counties. 

Petitions presented. By Sir W. Somerville, from Drog- 
heda, and Dundalk, against the Bank of Ireland Bill.— 
By Mr. M. Philips, from Liverpool, for Inquiry into Mr. 
Owen’s system. 


Countinc our tHe Hovuse.] Mr. 
O’ Connell wished to call the attention of 
the House to a practice recently adopted, 
and which he thought ought to be forth- 
with discontinued. For some days past, 
whenever any Member took notice that 40 
Members were not present, a bell was 
rung, in order to apprise all who were 
within the building, that the Speaker was 
about to count the House, Anciently 
the practice was, that the Speaker should 
not permit business to proceed unless he 
saw that thirty-nine Members besides him- 
self were actually within the walls of the 
House. He (Mr. O’Connell) did not 
mean to impose a duty on the present 
Speaker, which his predecessors, with the 
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acquiescence of the House, had for many 
years omitted to perform, but that which 
he meant to move was, that the modern 
practice of ringing a bell should be dis- 
continued, It was absurd to say that 
forty Members were requisite to make a 
House, if they were to be called in, like 
domestic servants, at the ringing of a bell, 
then counted, and allowed to go away 
again. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded by moving, that when notice 
was taken of less than forty Members 
being present, no bell should in conse- 
quence thereof be rung. 

Mr. R. Steuart believed, that the obser- 
vations and motion which the House had 
just heard, arose out of a misapprehen- 
sion. The practice to which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin alluded, was 
one which had not arisen within the last 
three or four days; on the contrary, two 
months ago a geneial wish was expressed 
on beth sides, that some such mode of 
giving notice that the House was about to 
be counted, should be afforded to Mem- 
bers who at the time might happen to be 
in other parts of the building, He could 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that the practice had not been resorted to 
for the first time in reference to the bill 
then under their consideration. The bell, 
as the House knew, was rung by direc- 
tion of the Speaker. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the hon. 
Member who spoke last confessed thus 
much—namely, that the practice was one 
of modern origin, He was as constant 
in his attendance as any Member, and he 
must say, that he had never heard of the 
practice till within the last four or five 
days. 

The Speaker said, there could be no 
doubt that the practice was modern. 
Complaint had been made by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, that the business 
of the country was often delayed for want 
of forty Members being present, when, if 
the division bell were rung, a sufficient 
number to make a House would imme- 
diately attend. Upon which the noble 
Lord, the Member for Stroud, suggested 
that it would be a convenience if on those 
occasions, the bell referred to were rung. 
The House appeared fully to concur with 
the noble Lord, and he gave directions 
accordingly. In doing this he conceived 
that he had been acting in obedience to 


the wishes of the House, and he was of 


course perfectly ready to obey any other 
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order which they might think proper to 
make. 

Mr. Wakley thought that his hon. and 
learned Friend ought to carry his motion 
one step further. He ought to prohibit 
the ringing of the bell upon divisions. It 
appeared to him most mischievous, that 
hon. Members should come down there 
to vote upon a question without having 
heard one word of the discussion. He 
hoped that the House would agree to ex- 
tending the rule to divisions. On several 
divisions zespecting the Poor-law Amend- } 
ment Act, which recently took place, a| 
large proportion of the Members who) 
voted, came down from Mr. Bellamy’s for 
that purpose, and had not heard a syila- 
ble of the debate. 

The House divided :—Ayes 13; Nocs 
34: Majority 24. 


List of the Avus. 


Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
D’ Israeli, B. 
Duncombe, T. 
Fasthope, J. 
Ellis, J. 
Finch, F. 
Hiadley, C. 





Langdale, hon. C, 
Muskett, G. A. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLERS, 
O'Connell, D. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Noks. 


Adam, Admiral 
Bernal, R. 
Briscoe, J. T. 
Broadley, H. 
Cole, Lord 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Dick, Q. 

Divett, E. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Du Pre, G. 
Fremantie, Sir T. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gordon, R. 
Tlodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hloskins, K. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Kemble, fi. 
Lowther, J. H. 


The Chancellor 


Lygon, hon. gen, 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, J. 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, D. R. 
Pryme, G. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rich, H. 
Rolfe, SirR. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hn, A. 
Smith, B. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Troubridge, Sir EK. T. | 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wood, CU. 

TELLERS, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 
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the 


Exchequer | 
moved, that the Order of the Day for the | 
Committee on the Bank of Ireland be. 
read. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe moved, that in the | 
opinion of the House, the presence of | 
forty Members was necessary for the | 


transaction of business. The present 
state of the House was not only diseredit- 
able, but disgraceful. The original in- 
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tention with which the regulation respect- 
ing forty Members had been adopted, was 
that no business should be transacted, 
unless that number were actually within 
the House. Ifthe principle were adopted 
that they might debate with a few Mem- 
bers, and summon to the division those 
who were scattered about in different parts 
of the building, he saw no reason why a 
division bell ought not to ring in Down- 
ing-street—why not at the Reform Club— 
why not at the Carlton—why should not 
a crier go up and down the streets. He 
was glad a discussion and division had 
taken place upon the motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin; it would 
open the eyes of the public to the way in 
which the business of the country was 
transacted in that House. 

The Speaker said, the motion could not 
be entertained unless it properly came 
within the description of an amendment 
to the order of the day. Now, the only 
amendments which could regularly be 
moved to that was, that the House pro- 
ceed to the other orders, or to some other 
order. 

Mr. 
ground, 


Duncombe’s motion fell to the 


Bank oF Iretann.] Mr. O'Con- 
nell would move the next Order of 
the Day. The number of hon. Mem- 


| bers forming her Majesty’s Opposition 
| was now nearly as great as the regu- 
| lar 


supporters of the Administration. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had assembled 
on purpose to support the Government on 


this bill, a very decided symptom of the 
| character of the course which 
; vernment were pursuing 


the Go- 
a course highly 


oD? 


| favourable to the policy of hon, Gentlemen 


opposite, and most offensive to the people 
of Ireland. He was most averse to adopt 
anything like what might be considered 


/an unfair and factious line of opposition, 


but knowing well the insuperable objec- 


tions to this bill, he repeated, that if he 
| should die on the floor of the House, 


this bill should not pass if they sat there 
till Christmas. He had pledged himself 
to his constituents—he had pledged him- 


| self to the country—not to allow any mo- 


tion to be made without a discussion and 

a division. No man would be war- 

ranted in taking this course, if he was not 

right in the judgment of every rational 

person. If the bill had been brought in 

at the beginning of the Session, and he 
O 2 
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had adopted such a course, the good | they received fromthe Irish representatives, 
sense of the House would have borne! It was not treating the Irish Members as 
down all opposition. But he had the| they deserved to endeavour to smuggle 
yood sense of the House with him on this | the bill through the House in this man- 
vecasion. There was not a Gentleman} ner. How could Gentlemen who had re- 
present who would get up, and declare | sisted a civil coercion bill for Ireland, sup- 
solemnly his deliberate opinion that this port a mercantile coercion bill ? How 
bill had not been brought in at too late a} could they conceal from themselves that 
period of the Session. Was there a man | in supporting this Bill, they were favour- 
who would say the Irish people should not | ing monopoly? It could not be denied, 
have had time to deliberate on all parts of | that the Bank of Ireland was one of the 
the bill, and see how their interests were | very worst monopolies that ever existed— 
affected—that the great commercial towns | that it presented the most exclusive fea- 
should not be heard, if necessary, at the | tures of monopolies. Out of 300 servants 
bar, against the provisions of the bill? of the Bank, only three were Roman 





| 
| 
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The Irish Members had been here from 
February to July, and when many of them 
were obliged to leave for the purpose of 
attending the assizes, and could not come 


back again, this measure was brought | 
The hon. Baronet, the Member | 


forward. 





Catholics. It was unintelligible, how 
Geutlemen, who had supported Catholic 
Emancipation, and who advocated Reform 
principles should favour so corrupt and 
exclusive a monopoly. In the persever- 
ing with this measure, the Irish people 


for Wicklow, had talked of the ‘ wither- | would have one of the strongest arguments 


ing” effect of this monopoly on his con- | for a Repeal 
Would the House continue to ; 
enforce that ‘‘ withering” process? Ought | 
not the House to give time to that lon. | 
Member to have a county meeting of his | 


stituents. 


constituents, and obtain the opinions of 
the thousands who were ‘‘withering” under 
the baneful influence of this monopoly. 
He should not have taken the present 
course, if any reason had been given for 
not bringing the measure forward earlier, 
or in support of the merits of it. This 
was a subject which ought to have been 
discussed before—a subject which his con- 
stituents were in a ferment upon, because 





of the Union. They 
were refused railroads because, for- 
sooth, they were poor ; curious argument 
that for refusing people money. And 
now they were refused a free and unem- 
barrassed system of banking, by which 
the people of Scotland had been enabled 
to achieve such enterprises as railroads. 
Irish Members would neglect their duty 
most grossly were they not to give every 
Opposition in their power to this bill. In 
consequence of bad Government the 
means of communication had long been so 
bad in Ireland, that, in parts, the news 
had not reached them that there was such a 


they were afraid of the Bank of Ireland, | bill before Parliament. Was it fair and 
and they knew well what would be the re- | honest that a bill like this should be ear- 
sult on their commercial dealings if they | ried on, not by open and unprejudiced 
took part against the Bank of Ireland.: support, but by the aid of the officialists ? 
If the Government would grant a call of | The business of the House had for some 
the House, he would then agree to discuss | time been carried on by Members, three 
the measure, and submit to be beaten as | fourths composed of Government depend- 
he did on every other occasion. The hon.| ents. It was surprising that the Govern- 
and learned Member, in conclusion moved | ment, instead of propitiating the independ- 





as an amendment, the Order of the Day 
for the second reading of the “ Poddle 
River Bill.” 

Mr. Dillon Browne seconded the 
amendment. ‘This measure had been re- 
sisted by every independent Irish repre- 
sentative, by men of the highest condition 
in the country, and there had not been a 
single independent vote from Ireland in 
support of the monopoly. The Govern- 
ment were now hurrying this measure 
through the House, although they knew 
they owed their existence to the support 








ent Members, were anxious to gain the 
support of Gentlemen opposite. This 
appeared to indicate that the Ministry 
were only Whigs in profession, and Tories 
in reality. 

Mr. Gisborne said, there was a clause 
in the bill, if ever they should arrive at it, 
which proposed to continue the monopoly 
of exclusive issue to the Bank of Ireland, 
for a circle of sixty-five miles round Dub- 
lin. When that clause came to be dis- 
cussed, it might appear that a majority of 
Members were opposed to that clause, and, 
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if so, it was likely that the great ground of 
difference might be adjusted, If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would make a fat: 
proposal on the subject, he thought the 
question might be brought to a satisfac 
tory compromise. If something of that 
kind were not done, he could see no plan 
of coming to a settlement. A call of the 
House would not be attended with a sa- 
lisfactory result, for the Members were 
now scattered over the world, and many 
of them would never hear of it. 


{Ave. 19} 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer would | 


not have taken any part iu this prelimi- 
nary discussion if it had not been for the 
direct question which had been put to 
him by the hon. Member for Carlow. That 
question was, whether be should feel dis- 
posed to enter upon a fair discussion of 
the circle of sixty-five miles. For answer, 
he needed only to remind the House of 
what he had said to a deputation of Irish 
Members, that he was perfectly ready to 
consider the question of boundary; but 
that he wished to know first of all whether 
it was intended to involve the question of 
issue. The answer he received was, that 


no alteration of the circle would be satis- 
factory, unless it was accompanied by a 


concession on the question of issue. He 
did not think, under all the circumstances, 
even if he were to accede to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member, that it would lead to 
a settlement, if he were to agree, for in- 


stance, to compromise, which would apply | 


to Newry and other large towns, and still 
exclude Drogheda. If he thought other- 
wise, and could see that an arrangement 


could be effected by the suggestion of the | 
hon. Member for Carlow, it would be far 


more agreeable for the Government to 
adopt it. He would now say a few words 
in answer to charges that had been made 
against the Government on this question 
First of all, they had been accused of at- 
tempting to force this bill by means of an 
official majority. He had, in consequence, 
analysed the divisions, and found that, 
after abstracting the official Members, the 
sense of the House was in favour of the 
bill. The tone was now altered, and they 
were taunted with having the support of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He knew of 
no reason why hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should not support this measure, if they 
believed, as he did, that it was founded on 
correct principles. He did not think that 
a call of the House would now lead to a 
full attendance, and even if 300 Mem- 
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bers should attend, it would still be in the 
power of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin to say, that such a number did 
not sufficiently test the sense of the House. 
For his own part, he was desirous that 
there should be a full attendance, because 
with a full House, he believed, that the 
bill would be perfectly safe. He trusted 
they would now be allowed to go into 
committee, although he had no expecta- 
tion of gaining anything by the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Carlow. Were 
he to adopt that suggestion, he should be 
told that he had done so in order to con- 
ciliate the hon. Members for Carlow and 
Newry, and that he had done grievous 
wrong to the hon. Member for Drogheda. 

Mr. Easthope thought it would be a 
most expedient and wise determination, if 
the right hon. Gentleman were to limit 
the duration of the bill to a period of two 
years instead of four years, as was pro- 
posed at present. As the whole question 
must be fully discussed and investigated 
in two years, and that such discussion and 
investigation would occupy two Sessions, 
would it not greatly aid the permanent 
and satisfactory settlement of the question 
if the bill were limited to that period ? 
Within that time ample opportunity would 
be given for examining the subject in all 
its bearings. He knew of no good reason 
for putting off the consideration of a 
question, under the weight of which the 
country was now groaning. What was 
the chief cause of the distress under which 
the country was suffering, but the disar- 
rangement which had taken place in all 
our monetary principles, They should 
adopt that course which would lead to a 
full investigation of the subject at the 
earliest possible period. There were few 
reflecting men in the whole kingdom who 
did not consider that the greatest danger 
affecting the public interests was involved 
in the question of the issue of paper money, 
He thought that the House should limit 
this bill to a duration of two years, and 
begin their inquiries at the earliest possi- 
ble period next Session. He trusted the 
sense of the House would go along with 
him in the propriety of limiting the time 
of the continuance of the Charter of the 
Bank of Ireland to a shorter period than 
the expiration of the Charter of the Bank 
of England, in order to force an inquiry 
into the whole matter early next Session, 
which could not fail of being attended 
with great public advantage, It would 
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obviously lead to a more general know- 
ledge and- agreement respecting sound 
principles than now existed before the 
time arrived for settling the future ques- 
tion of the Bank of England Charter. 

Mr. Hutton had hitherto supported the 
bill, as he was opposed to allowing Joint- 
stock Banks the power of issuing small 
notes. But as he had no hopes now of 
getting his views discussed, he must op- 
pose the motion for going into committee 
on the bill. 

Mr. John O’ Connell moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned till four o’elock, 

Mr. O'Connell hoped the House would 
adjourn. It wasimpossible to do justice 
to the subject at that hour. Until the 
year 1823 or 1824, it was proper to ob- 
serve that all Ireland was subject to the 
bank monopoly, when the sixty-five mile 
line was struck as a compromise. He did 
not think that shortening the duration of 
the bill—that limiting the time—would 
answer any good purpose. It was a mere 
mockery to think of effecting a compro- 
mise by merely shortening the time. He 
understood that they had something in the 
shape of an offer of compromise from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if they would 
consent to sacrifice Drogheda. [‘No,xo!’] 
What then did the right hon, Gentleman 
mean? Heheard him say he could not in- 


clude Drogheda; anditshould beknown that | 


the Government were supporting the Bank 
monopoly against the people of Drogheda. 

Sir R. Inglis had been accustomed, 
from the force of early education and 
habits, always to support the Government 


of the Crown for the time being, and it. 


gave him great pain when he found him- 
self obliged to act differently. He had 
frequently supported her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment during the present Session, but 
it would be impossible to carry on the 
public business if hon. Gentlemen should 
continue the course of opposition which 
they had commenced with regard to this 
measure. 


day following it was hashed, They had 
the same arguments, not merely day after 
day, but in the morning sittings and 
evening sittings, in committee and in the 


House, in every variety of form. He, 
thought the number of Members present , 


quite sufficient to discharge the duties 


which they were called upon todo, and he | 


trusted the House would rot be forced to 
a division again. The Min'stry had com- 
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One day they had a speech | 
hot, the next day it was served cold, the | 
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mitted themselves to this question, and he 
hoped they would not shrink from their 
duty. 

Mr. Gisborne said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had shown a disposition to 
meet the opposition in point of time, but 
that was not satisfactory to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Then there was the 
question of distance, on which he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was not inac- 
cessible to compromise. The whole point, 
then. that remained, was as.to the town of 
Drogheda; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not object to its having a 
free banking, but free issue. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that the 
one was completely involved in the other. 

Sir W. Somerville : The renewal of the 


charter for four years would be quite suffi- 


cient to destroy the prosperity of Drog- 
heda. The Branch of the Bank of Ireland 
there was quite inadequate to supply the 
demands of the merchants, and the con- 
sequence was, that they were obliged to 
apply to other places for their discounts — 
to Liverpool, and even Scotland. 

Mr. Kemble said, if there was any pro- 
bability of a compromise, the House had 
better adjourn till four o’clock, and not 
divide at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
two questions had been put to him—one 
as to circle, and the other as to time. 
Now, as to the extent of the circle, he 
felt that he could not maintain his exclu- 
sive principle of metropolitan issue if a 
competing bank was allowed in Drog- 
heda. He was then charged with an in- 
tention to do Drogheda some particular 
injury; whereas, in fact, he refused to 
make any alteration as to Drogheda, lest 
it should be imagined that there had 
been a desire to do the town a particular 
‘injury. With respect to time, he had be- 

fore stated, that he wished to make the 
arrangement with the Bank of Ireland 
contemporaneous with the arrangement 
with the Bank of England, that is, four 
years certain, subject to any further pro- 
longation up to ten years more, unless 
Parliament interfered to prevent it. He 
had stated also, that it had been admitted 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, that, previous to the year 
1844, it was necessary that the whole 
banking question should be maturely con 
sidered; and that it was necessary that 
this consideration should be given two 
| Sessions at least before that period. He 
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therefore, thought it was a fair question 
for consideration, whether the absolute 
renewal might not be made for two years, 
and that the period should be employed in 
investigation. He was so confident as to 
the correctness of this principle, that he 
would abide by any decision that men of 
literary and scientific acquirements might 
come to. Still he would not surrender 
the proposition he had made without the 
consent of the Bank of Ireland. 

Mr. Callaghan had expected that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
been able to convince him that he might 
support the measure; but in that expecta- 
tion he had been disappointed. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman had utterly failed to show 
any reason why the bill should have been 
forced on at this period of the Session. 
If the bill had any principle, it was the 
principle of exclusiveness, which ought 
not to be supported by a liberal Govern- 
ment. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the debate be adjourned to four o’clock.— 
Ayes 22; Noes 55: Majority 33. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Bridgeman, I. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bryan, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
D’ Israeli, B. 
Duncombe, T. 
Easthope, J. 
Ellis, J. 
Finch, F. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hindley, C. 


Lushington, C, 
Muskett, G. A. 
O'Connell, D. 
Redington, T. N. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 

Sheil, R. L. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Vigors, N. A. 


rELLERS. 
O’Connell, J. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral 
Baring, F. T. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Broadley, H. 
Chapman, A. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Cole, Lord 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 

Dick, Q. 

Divett, E. 
Donkin, Sir R. 8. 
Dottin, A. R: 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gordon, R. 
Harcourt, G, G, 
Hawes, B. 


Henniker, Lord 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K. 

Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irving, J. 

Kemble, II. 
Labouchere, rt.hon.H. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lushington, rt. hon. S. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parnell, rt. hon, Sir H, 
Pigot, D. R, 

Polhill, F, 


{Ave 


7. 19D} Trelund, 
rice, Sir R. 
Pryme,G. 

Rice, rt. hon, T. S. 
Rich, I. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherford,rt.hon, A. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, R. V. 


Steuart, R. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, rt.hon.C. P 
Troubridge, Sir FE. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wood, C. 

TELLERS. 


Parker, J. 
J. 


Stanley, E. 

Question again put, that the Order of 
the Day be read, 

Mr. O’Connell moved, that the debate 
be adjourned till five o’clock. 

The House again divided on the ques- 
| tion of adjournment.—Ayes 20; Noes 56: 
Majority 36.* 

Question again put. 

Mr. O'Connell moved that the debate 
be adjourned till to-morrow. He frankly 
admitted his object was delay. ‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day was the evil thereof,” 
and he wished to finish the evil for to- 
day. 

After some discussion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer inti- 
mated his readiness to agree to the amend- 
ment, seeing that, if he did not, the time 
would be occupied by divisions till the 
period when it was originally meant to 
| adjourn (viz. three o'clock). 

Sit C. Douglas said he should like toknow 
| how the Government intended to carry out 
| this bill, if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
persisted in his opposition ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that point would, perhaps, be better dis- 
cussed to-morrow. 

Sir F. Freemantle said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not shown the earnestness 
which he anticipated, when he saw him 
come down attended by such a number of 
his colleagues. He thought the course 
now taken almost tantamount to the 
abandonment of the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that no one could accuse him of want of 
earnestness in fighting this measure. The 
ground which he had taken was perfectly 
satisfactory to himself; and as there was 
a measure of great importance to be 
brought forward to-night, he would not 
wish to mix it up with an impending de- 
bate, when it could not be discussed as it 
ought to be. 





* The names on the second division, with 
the exception of Mr.Gisborne and Mr. C, Lush 
ington, absent from the Ayes, and Sir G. Grey 
added to the Noes, were the same as those on 
the first, 
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Further consideration of the question 
adjourned to the following day. 


Duke or MariporovuGu’s Pension. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the second reading of the Duke of Mail- 
borough’s Pension Bill. 

Mr. Hume must continue to object to 
the bill, and moved that it be read a second 
time this day three months. 

Captain Pechell thought the bill neces- 
sary and just, and said, he should give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer his support 
through all its stages. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fended the bill. The matter having been 
referred to a Select Committee, composed 
of Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
not one of whom were by office connected 
with the Government ; and that committee 
having unanimously assented to the provi- 
sions of the bill, he trusted the House 
would see no difficulty i in agreeing to the 
second reading. 

Sir R. Inglis supported the second 
reading. He believed ifa proposition had 
been made to pay a sum of 5,000/. per 
annum to the Dukes of A Maca for 
ever, it would meet with no opposition in 
that House. The three branches of the 
Legislature having vied with each other in 
conferring honours and favours on the 
Duke of Marlborough, and an error having 
crept into the bill by which the amount of 
income was diminished, when the under- 
standing was, that it should be free from 
all deduction, he hoped no opposition 
would be given to the bill. 

Mr. Harcourt considered the measure 
to be called for, and he hoped, therefore, 
that it would meet with the sanction of 
the House. 

Mr. Hume admitted, that the feeling of 


the House was against him, and therefore | 


would not divide. 
Bill read a second time. 


Founpixe or Excuequer Biiss.] The 


House in Committee, to take into consider- , 


ation, a resolution for funding 4,000,000/. 
of Exchequer Bills. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Tam 
quite aware that the subject Iam about to 
intreduce to the notice of the Committee is | 
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my best to make it intelligible. But be- 
fore I go into the question which forms the 
immediate subject matter of the resolution 
I have to propose, I wish to explain both to 
the House and to the public the exact con- 
dition on which I propose that the Exche- 

quer bills market should stand, if this vote 
should be carried into effect, and also the 
condition in which—if the subject, which 
has been already too much, rather than too 
little discussed, namely, the Bank of Ire- 
land charter, should be passed — would 
place Exchequer paper. The comparison 
which I shall institute with former times 
will not apply to a very remote period. If 
I were to explain to the House the immense 
advance of the unfunded debt from the 
commencement of the war to the return of 
peace, it would afford no practical result. 
It is matter of astonishment, when, look- 
ing back to that period, that this country 
should have been able to sustain the enor- 
mous amount of unfunded debt in the Ex- 
chequer market. But it was not sustained 
without great inconvenience at various pe- 
riods. The comparison I propose to insti- 
tute is between the year 1836 and the pre- 
sent year. In the vear 1836, the amount 
of Exchequer bills constituting the un- 
funded debt, outstanding on the Sth of 
April of that year, was 28,504,8502. ; in 
the year]837,the amount was 25, 394 ,450/.; 
in the year 1838, the amount was 
24,043,8502, and in the present ycar 
(1839), the amount outstanding on the 5th 
of April was 24,025,650 [Mr. Hume : 
Does that include Exchequer bills for pub- 
lic works?] For supplies exclusively. 
The comparison then stands thus ; that in 
the vear 1836, the outstanding Exchequer 
bills for supplies alone was 28,504, 850/., 
whereas in the present year the amount is 
24,025,650/., showing a reduction in that 
class of securities of 4,479,2001. With 
regpect to other classes of Exchequer bills, 
the reductions have been these. Tor ad- 
vances for public works in 1836, the 
amount was 328,6501., for the same pur- 
pose in 1839, the amount is 195,8504, 
| making a diminution of 122,800/. The 
amount of bills issued for the relief of the 
| West-Indies in 1836 was 156,850/., for 
| advances this year 8,000/., making a dimi. 
| nution of 148,8502. On account of Irish 
tithes I propose to have funded 900,0004. 
Exchequer bills, and the resolution which 





ene of very great importance, but it 1s one Iam now about to propose, and which | 


also which it may not be very practicable to 
present to the House in a _ and dis- 
tinct furm, At the same time, I shall do 


| more, 


| trust the House wil! do me the favour of 


accepting, will dispose of four millions 
So that, if this operation should be 
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completed, the comparison between the 
years 1836 and 1839, will present a reduc- 
tion in favour of the latter year, to the fol- 
lowing amount :— 


Reduction of Supply Bills 
Irish Public Works 
West Indies - - 
Irish Tithes (proposed) 
Funding (proposed) 


3”? 
” 

900,000 
4,000,000 


_ 


x? 


” 


£4,479, 200 | 
122,800 | 
148,850 | 


f{Auc. 19} 





£9,650,850 } 


If I may be allowed, without irregular- 


| in the city. 


ity, to allude to what has passed in another r | 
place, a very great authority has called the | 


attention of the House of Lords and of the 


tion of the unfunded debt. In this House, 
also, the hon. Member for Kilkenny, more 
than a month ago, expressed a hope that 
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—it might have materially influenced the 
credit of the country. I did not therefore, 
think it just, in respect to those who might 
be called upon in the way of contractors, to 
require them to enter into any engagements 
in reference to the funding “of Exchequer 
bills, until it was known that the Postage 
Bill would be passed into a law. W hen it 
was very certain that that measure would 
become a law, I then made a communica- 
tion to the gentlemen of the money market 

That communication was ad- 
dressed to them on the 10th of August 
instant, and the interval of time for making 


Exchequer Bills. 


| tenders (which was by some considered tvo 
public to the expediency of reducing a por- | 


} Stant. 


the present Session would not be allowed | 


to close without reducing the unfunded 
debt. Undoubtedly, I am quite prepared 
to have the question put to me— 
should be done, 
made your proposition?” I 
House why. Because I did not think it 


short) was limited to Friday, the 16th in- 
Before I state the particulars of 
what has occurred between the Govern- 
ment and the capitalists with whom we 
have entered into communication, itis ne. 


| eessary I should explain distinctly to the 


© Te this: 
why have you not earlier | 
will tell the | 


just or expedient to make the proposition at | 


an earlier period. The House is aware, 
that upon closing the supplies of this year, 
it became necessary to provide, in conse- 
quence of the extra Canadian expenditure, 
a vote for 25 millions of Exchequer bills, 


| part for 


House the former mode of proceeding in 
respect to loans, and the course which I 
have now adopted, pointing out how far 
that course differs from the practice of my 
predecessors. I shall then endeavour to 
state the grounds of justification on my 
having taken a course different 


| from the accustomed one on former occas 


| the adoption of it. 


in the place of 24 millions, which was the | 


amount for the last year. 


’ e ° | 
This might not | 


have been required to be increased during | 


the Session, nor 


hereafter, but if [ had | 


made a proposition for funding any portion | 


of the unfunded debt, keeping the parties 


interested in ignorance of the possibility of 


further advances beyond the one million 


under this head of public securities, those | 


individuals would have had a right to com- 


plain of their being e: alled upon to enter | 


into an engagement with the public with- 


out a full knowledge of all the facts affect- | 


ing their interests. 


There is another mat- | 


ter which I think quite essential to be | 
noted, for the purpose of fair dealing. I) 


have had the honour of passing through the 
House in the present year a bill of no com- 
mon importance —a measure important in 
itself, and beneficial as I hope it may prove 
in its consequences in many respects, but a 
measure also, as I stated when I brought it 
forward, involving very serious considera- 
tions with regard to the revenue of this 
country. I mean the bill for reducing the 
rate of postage. ‘That bill affected so large 
an amount of the public revenue that in 
the judgment of some—though not in mine 





sions, leaving it to the House to determine 
whether I have acted rightly or wrongly in 
The ordinary mode of 
funding Exchequer bills, is, by the minister 
for the time being, fixing arbitrarily upon 
a price which he believes just, as between 
the public and the contractor, and then 
communicating his terms to the Bank of 
Lugland, and “the gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange, who either accept his price and 
enter into a contract for the loan, or alto- 
gether reject it. Now, in these instances, 
the whole responsibility rests with the Mi- 
nister in fixing theprice. It is fixed purely 
upon arbitrary grounds. As a matter of 
reason or Opinion it may be suggested that 
the price fixed is a just one ; but upon that 
point individuals may differ. There can, 
however, be no test equivalent to that 
which is found in free and open competition, 
where the clashing of different interests 
makes it perfecily certain that the public 
object has been obtained, and that Exche- 

quer bills have been funded at the cheap- 
est rate. Now, observe the danger to 
which the funding of Exchequer bills is 
exposed by the more ordinary course, as 
compared with the principle which I have 
adopted. ‘The principle I. have adopted is 
this, the loan being a loan for four millions, 
the Government invited the capitalists to 
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a most unreserved competition, It was, 
stated, that a loan limited to 500,000. 
would be received; therefore, there was 
the utmost competition created that the 
public convenience could require. As long 
as it was a matter of contract, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to fix a limit to the 
amount to be tendered for. It was impos- 
sible to enter into an arrangement with the 
owner of every 500/. Exchequer bills that 
might be presented. However, it was 
perfectly open to any person to enter into 
a contract for the whole four millions. 
I wish to contrast the results, @ priori, of 
taking the one course ; namely, the more or- | 
dinary course of a fixed price on the respon- 
sibility of the Minister, and the other | 
course, namely, that which I have myself | 
taken. It must be the object of every per- 
son fillmg the situation which I have the 
honour to fill, to propose an operation 
which may be carried into immediate ef- 
fect. Therefore, if you cast upon m the 
fixation of the price, in all probability he 
will fix such a price as will insure success to 
the operation ; or in other words, he will 
fix a price so high as will make it perfectly 
certain that individuals will come in 
and accept his terms. While, on the other 





hand, the tendency of my plan being to 





reduce the profits in proportion as the com- 
petition is augmented, the operation of it is 
not likely to be so immediately completed. | 
Therefore, the conclusion to which I arrive 
is, that although the fixing of a price, 
and of a pretty high price, may be more for 
the convenience of the Government of the 
day than by inviting competition, yet if the 
loan be not one of a very large extent, but 
one for funding a moderate proportion of 
the full amount of Exchequer-bills out- 
standing, and, above all, if there be on the 
part of the money market a demand for 
stock, a free competition among the capi- 
talists must lead to an advantageous result. 
That would be the theoretical reasoning 
upon the subject. How is that reasoning } 
borne out by the result of practice? I will 
refer to the two last operations that have 
been made as an answer to this question. 
In 1825 a funding of three millions of 
Exchequer-bills took place. It was during 
Mr. Canning’s administration. The course 
then taken was to fix a price, and send it 
to the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange. 
Now, observe, by the theory the fixing of a 
price has a tendency to give a high price to 
the contractors. If that theory be true, a 
proof of it ought to be shewn in the result 
of the contract made by Mr. Canning. And 
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what was that result?) Why, it was stated 
in Parliament on that occasion as a facé, 
that although the loan was only for three 
millions, yet individuals actually came for- 
ward with tenders who represented eighteen 
millions of Exchequer-bills. Js not that in 
itself pretty good evidence that my theore- 
tical argument is correct, and that the price 
fixed by the Government was dispropor- 
tionately high? It was stated to amount 
toa bonus of 2/. per hundred. I think both 
the fact and the reasoning equally prove, 
that that operation was an expensive one. 
The same result I find stated im respect to 
the loan made in the year 1829. At that 
period the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, that the terms of the proposition 
made to the city were considered so advan- 
tageous, that although the time given for 
making tenders was three days, the loan 
was filled up in as many hours—a strong 
proof that the terms were too favourable. 
Such, then, is the reasoning upon the sub- 


ject, « prior’, and such is the result of the 


experiments of 1825 and 1829, fully sup- 
porting that reasoning. Now, a word or 
two on the subject of authority. As I have 
taken a new course, I beg to say I do 
not rest it merely either on reasoning or 
upon the result of the facts to which I have 
referred. I find that so early as in the year 
1801, on the funding of 8,500,000 Ex- 
chequer-bills, where there was a gain or 
bonus given to the parties of four and five 
per cent., complaint was made in this 
House of the Joss sustained by the public, 
and it was stated, that if the bargain had 
been made by competition, there would 
have been a better chance of the Govern- 
ment obtaining an advantageous offer. But 
I have a stronger and a much more im- 
portant authority to adduce in support of 
the course I have taken on this subject. In 
1829 this very question was agitated in the 
House of Commons, and on that occasion 
an individual whom | have always looked 
up to as the highest authority on any ques- 
tion of commerce, and as a very high au- 
thority upon questions relating to our ges 
neral finances—I mean Mr. Huskisson— 
gave his opinion in favour of the course I 
have taken, namely, that of allowing the 
fullest and freest competition the money 
market could afford, in the place of the 
Government taking upon itself to name a 
fixed price upon its own responsibility, 
On the 8th of May, 1829, Mr. Huskisson 
stated, that 

“le would not now enter into the discus- 
sion as to the terms upon which the 3,000,000/, 
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of Exchequer bills had been recently funded. ; 
It would have been, on that occasion, perhaps | 
more desirable not to have specified the terms 
of the contract, but to have let the parties 
offering for them bid against each other. It | 
appeared that offers were made to the extent | 
of 18,000,000/.; and if the course to which he 
had just alluded had been adopted, it was 
more than probable that the competition would 
have been still greater, and that better terms 
might have been obtained for the public.” * 


An authority more distinct, more precise, 
and more to the purpose, cannot by possie 
bility be adduced. Upon the general prin- 
ciple of competition, I will not say one 
single word; but I have been anxious to 
show that in the course I have adopted | 
am supported by theory, by the result of 
former funding of Exchequer bills, and by 
the great authority of Mr. Huskisson. But 
before I go further, I will take the liberty 
of adverting to a complaint which | under- 
stand has been made against me by reason 
of the terms of my proposition. It has 
been said, ‘‘ Why limit the operation alto- | 
gether to the funding of Exchequer bills; | 
why not extend it, partially at least, to| 
money?” Now, I beg the House to ob- 


serve, that this is not an operation for the 
purpose of obtaining a loan for public pur- 


poses generally; it is for the purpose of 
limiting the number of Exchequer bills in 
the market. It might have been very con- 
venient to gentlemen who had money funds 
at their disposal, that I should have con- | 
tracted for a money loan, and afterwards 
have applied it to the redemption of Exche- 
quer bills; but how should I have stood 
with the public? In the first place, I 
could not contract for money without giving 
to the parties the ordinary advantages which 
that operation would produce, besides the 
advantage which a knowledge of the subse- 
quent use that was to be made of the! 
money would necessarily give them. What | 
would have been the effect of taking four 
millions out of the money market in August 
for the purpose of returning it back into the 
money market at another period? The, 
first effect would have been, that no sooner 
would the first instalment have been paid, 
than a pressure would have been made 
upon the Bank of England to issue not | 
only the amount of the instalment so paid, 
for the purpose of filling up what would have 
been called a chasm or deficiency in the 
money market, but a still larger amount, and | 
then would have come a depreciation of the | 
currency, which might have produced an | 


* Hansard, New Series, Vol, xxi., p. 1228. 
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action upon the circulation that might have 
been productive of the most serious conse- 
quences. ‘This is not all. Observe, these 


parties contend that I ought to have made 


it a money loan, and then have applied the 
money to the extinction of Exchequer bills. 
Now, the first part of this plan, I repeat, 
could not have been effected without giving 
to the parties contracting the usual benefits 


of such operations, which must, of course, 


have been paid by the public. But what 
would have been the next effect of this 
mode of proceeding? The moment the 
money was applied in the purchasing of 
Exchequer bills, the price of those bills 
would have been raised against myself ; and 
thus, in both branches of this proposed ope- 
ration I should have been enhancing the 
terms to my own detriment. I trust it is 


| not necessary that I should argue this part 
| of the question further. 
; Monstration that no party, except a party 


It is clear to de« 


personally interested, could think that I 
should contract for four millions in money 
for the purpose of applying those four mil- 
lions in the extinction of Exchequer bills. 


' I come now to the proceedings which took 


place on the 16th of this month, which was 
the day fixed for receiving the tenders. 
The principle of open competition being 
adopted, the system pursued became neces- 
sarily analogous to that of a loan. 1 did 
not know up to the morning of that day 
whether I should have had one or more 
tenders. | was given to understand that I 
should have one offer, but I had not up to 
that morning the slightest knowledge that 
I should have had any more. I mention 
this more distinctly, because observations 
have been made upon this subject, and more 
especially with respect to the tender made 
by the Bank of England, and which was 
put in on that morning. [| am speaking in 
the presence of the Governor of the Bank 
of England, and I say, that not only was I 
entirely ignorant of the amount which was 
about to be tendered for, or the price sug 
gested on the part of the Bank, but that up 
to that morning I did not know that the 
Bank of England was about to make any 
tender at all. It was on the morning of 
that day when the hon. Member for Dover 
(Sir J.R. Reid) and his colleague, the deputy 


' governor of the Bank, waited upon Lord 


Melbourne, that I was for the first time in- 
formed that the Bank was about to make an 


‘offer, Undoubtedly [| had anticipated the 


possibility of the Bank making an offer, and 
| think the Bank was perfectly justified in 
making it. But, again I repeat, that up te 
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that morning I was not aware that the Bank 


of England intended to make any tender 


whatever. With respect to the third offer 
which was made, the gentleman who made 
it, I believe, had only arrived from Scot- 
land in the course of the morning of the 
16th. The other and the larger offer was 
made by a very great house, perfectly well 
known in money operations in this as well 
as in other countries; and I hope that 
those who now bear the name of the de- 
ceased head of that house, will show the 
same ability in conducting its operations 
as he himself displayed. Certainly, in his 
own operations, there could not be an indi- 
vidual more entitled to respect and regard 
than the late Mr. Rothschild. There being 
these three offers, the course pursued was 
this: —There was a sealed paper prepared 
by Lord Melbourne and myself, containing 
the terms of the Government proposal, but 
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Bank, below the average price £0 14 34 
Government proposal, ditto “;s £ 6 B 
Rothschild, ditto ow «ws FO a 
' Commercial Bank (Scotland), ditto 2 2 5} 


which was not to be opened until after the | 


tenders were delivered. 
however, which was adopted by us was 
this—that if the offers made were more 
favourable than the terms contained in the 
sealed paper, of course they would be ac- 
cepted ; but it the tenders were not so 
favourable as the terms in the sealed paper, 
then the contract was, iu the first place, to 


The principle, | 
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Bank offer below the closing price £0 2 6 
Government proposal, ditto -- O14 4 
Rothschild’s offer, ditto ae, "ee 8 oe fe 
8 


Commercial Bank of Scotland,do. 1 10 


The difference between the several pro- 
posals and the average price of Consols 
on sixty-four transfer days, including the 
dividend, is as follows :— 


It is certainly curious, that the proposi- 
tion contained in my sealed paper, should 
have afforded so near an approximation to 
the mean rate of the bonus between the 
highest and the lowest offer. I have now 
stated what took place at the opening of 
the papers. A tender was made to the 
Bank of England first on the terms of my 
proposal, and then to the others, if they 
would accept them. That offer was suc- 
cessively declined. The consequence was, 
that a communication was immediately 


‘made to the city, which stated, that Go- 


be made with the party who offered the | 
i- oy, er , 
Thursday and Friday, and I am now au- 


mo:t advantageous terms, and then in suc- 
cession with the others. according to their 
terms. I 

England was 109/. 5s. 107.; the offer of 
Messrs. Rothschild was 110/ 17s. Gd. ; 


The offer made by the Bank of | 


and the offer by the Commercial Bank of | 


Scotland was 111/.; while the proposal on 
the part of the Government, as expressed 
in the sealed paper, was 1107, 
would see, that these offers came very near 
to the Government proposal, and to each 
other in many points of comparison. Of 
course the tender by the Bank of England 
was received. ‘The value in stock as repre- 
sented by these tenders stands thus:—the 
offer of the Bank of England isequal in three 
per cent. consols to 91/. 10s. ; the Govern- 
ment proposal is equal to 90/. 18s, 2d. ; 
Messrs. Rothschild’s offer is equal to 90/. 
3s. 10d. ; and the offer of the Commercial 


The House | 


Bank of Scotland is equal to 90/. 1s. 10d.’ 


The average price of consols on sixty-four 
transfer days, ending the 16th of August, 
with the dividend due on that day, was 
921. 4s. 3d}. ; the closing price of consols 


vernment adhered to their proposal, 110/., 
and were ready to receive at the Bank of 
England any tenders to complete the loan 
required. The days for the tender were 
fixed for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


thorised to state the fact of tenders coming 
in, and that a very considerable amount 
has been taken at the Government price. 
600,0001. have been taken this morning in 
addition to the 500,000/. [Sir John Rae 
Reid : Nearer 700,0001.] This is satisfac- 
tory, as showing that the Government has 
not attempted any unfair, improper, or 
unreasonable terms in the contract, and I 
feel every reason for stating my opinion, 
that before this bill shall have passed 
through all its stages, the operation will 
be brought to a successful issue. There 
may be a difference of opinion as to the 
bonus which the various tenders may afford 
to the parties, and it is impossible to reason 
upon them with certainty, since uncertain 
data must be taken. ‘The closing premium 
on Exchequer bills was 18s., and there 
was to be set against that, the discount 
allowed on immediate payment. If, then, 
the amount of the bonus of 12s. 3d. be set 


against the premium on Exchequer bills, I 


shall not be far from right, when I state 


immediately before the loan, was 91/. 12s. | that the bonus on the operation which I 
6d.; therefore, the difference between the | propose will be 15s. 9d., or from 15s. to 


several proposals and the closing price of | 16s. 


consols will stand thus;— 


The offer of Messrs. Rothschild 
would haye given a bonus of 1. 11s, 9d, 


~~ - 
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or 10d., and the offer of the Scotch Bank 
would have given a bonus of about 1/. 14s. 
That is the view I take of the matter. 
From these circumstances, coupled with 
the amount of subscription which has been | 
opened only for one day, | feel every rea- | 
sonable hope that at the Government price 

of 1102., the operation will be carried into 

effect. If that be the case, I feel that I | 
am fully justified in the course that I have | 
taken, of inviting public competition. I 

confess, that notwithstanding the great. 
authorities which | had in my favour, | 

entertained some distrust. I felt that by | 
departing from the accustomed course, | 

was involving myself in some responsi- 

bility ; but I felt also, that if I could 

safely give to the public the fullest amount 

of competition, | was bound to take that 

course ; and | am gratified if I have suc- 

ceeded. ‘The resolutions which I shall | 
propose are three. The first embraces the 

realization of the contract with the bank. | 
That has been entered into, and on terms 
more reasonable than the Government felt 
justified in imposing on the contractors. 
The second resolution provides with re- 
spect to all parties who were under terms 
or engagements to deliver up [exchequer | 
bills, on or before Friday, to be can-! 
celled at the Government price of 110/., 
that they shall receive three per cent. con. | 
sols. ‘Tothe third resolution, I will direct | 
the particular attention of the House. In 
order to make it intelligible I must assume 
some sums which are purely hypothetical, 
and which I hope will turn out to be non- 
existent. Already we have contracted with 
the Bank for 500,000/. ; I exclude for the 
moment the subscription entered into this | 
day, and assume that the further sum of | 
2,500,000/. will be subscribed before Friday, 
that will account for three millions of Ex- 
chequer bills ; there will remain one mil- 
lion, which I suppose I shall not get. | 
propose, therefore, a resolution to the effect 
that clauses of this bill shall state that all 
parties, who subsequently to the passing of 
this bill shall deliver the amount of Exche- 
quer bills for which, after the payment of 
the 500,000/. and the 2,500,000/., I assume | 
there will be a deficiency of one million, | 
shall receive three per cent. consols, caleu- | 
lating the stock at the average price of the | 
quarter immediately preceding the transac- 
tion. This is engrafting on this bill, as to 
this supposed deficiency loan, the principle 
incorporated in the Irish Bank Charter Bill. 
I have now endeavoured to explain my pro- 
posal. I have been long, but I have pre- 
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ferred being tedious rather than leave any 
thing unexplained or not being clear. I 
may before sitting down, be allowed to an- 
ticipate a possible objection which may be 
raised against my plan. I may be asked 
‘“ Why do you fund in the three per cents. 
and not in anv stock of higher amount?” J 
will tell the House why I take this course. 
In the first place, to make my reasoning in- 
telligible, we must discriminate between 
the interest of money on a temporary loan, 
and the interest of money on a public sceu- 
rity. If I take the temporary interest of 
money as general, undoubtedly the pro- 
posed loan cught net to have been in the 
three per cents, but in a higher amount of 
stock. If the interest were higher on per- 
manent than on passing securities, I ought 
to have funded in a higher priced stock, 
and have taken the chance of any subse- 
quent reduction. But the argument is 
different if I find by the price of the public 
securities that the permanent rate of in- 
terest on money so invested is lower. I 
believe that I shall be able to effect the 
present funding in stock at a price not much 
exceeding 3/. Gs. per cent. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to such a complaint that I 
have been enabled to effect my operation at 
such a reasonable charge. Such an opera- 
tion, so easily effected, ought not to create 
in the mind of any person any distrust of 
the resources of the country. In the first 
place, we are within a year of the com- 
mencement of that reduction of a series of 
annuities which year by year we may ex- 
pect. I will not go to the halcyon and to 
the golden days of 1860: it is not probable 
that those who are advanced in life will 
see the expectations realised, of the country 
being then relieved from a considerable 
danger and evil; but a considerable amount 
of reduction will take place in the public 
debt by the falling in of about four millions 
of what are now terminable annuities. 
Undoubtedly I did consider, in proposing 
my plan, whether it were possible to effect 
it by long annuities in preference to a per- 
petual charge, and I wish to tell the House 
one of the facts which led me to give up 
my first opinion. My noble Friend, Lord 
“peneer, when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, undoubtedly felt strongly the 
benefit which would accrue to the country, 
by converting perpetual into terminable an- 
nuitics; my noble Friend proposed the 
conversion of permanent annuities into ter- 
minable annuities of 100 years. Now hon. 
Gentlemen know very well that the differ- 
ence of the money value between the two 
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classes is very small; but the House will 
scarcely believe, when I tell it, how the 
public, which has the power of making this 
conversion, has exercised that power? 1 
believe that there has been only one single 
annuity, and that annuity of 20/., of 100 
years’ duration, taken by any individual 
under Lord Spencer’s Act. That single 
individual purchased a hundred years’ an- 
nuity to mect a hundred years’ rent -charge. 
If, then, such be the result of the experi- 
ment made by Lord Spencer, should I not 
have been over sanguine if I had expected 
that I could have obtained terms very fa- 
vourable to the public if I had adopted 
such a plan? I should, Sir, wish to call 
the attention of the House to the observa- 
tion of a person of high authority upon 
this question. It is, Sir, the observation 
of Mr. Adam Smith, who was favourable 
to terminable annuities, and who has stated 
strongly the evils of funding in permanent 
annuities. He says— 


« An annuity for ninety-eight or ninety-nine 
years is worth nearly as much money as a per- 
petuity, and should therefore, one might think, 
be a fund for borrowing nearly as much. But 
those who, in order to make family settlements, 
and to provide for remote futurity, buy into 
the public stocks, would not care to purchase 
into one, of which the value was continually 
diminishing—and such people make a very 
considerable proportion both of the proprietors 
and purchasers of stock. An annuity for a 
long term of years, therefore, though its in- 
trinsic value may be very nearly the same with 
that of a perpetual annuity, will not find nearly 
the same number of purchasers,” 


That is actually the fact, and even if 
annuities are of the same value, there are 
many reasons why persons will not take 
them. But thenit may be said, “ although 
annuities may not answer, why do you not 
take stock of a higher amount?” If I had 
taken a new stock specifically for this loan, 
if I had created a stock of six or seven per 
cent., hon. Gentlemen must be aware that 
such peculiar stock would not find favour 
in the market ; the stock that is preferred 
is that of the largest description, which is 
easiest of sale. Observe the South Sea 
Stock and other securitics ; is not the South 
Sea Stock the same security as the other? 
But because it is of smaller amount, although 
practically it is equally valuable, it bears a 
different price—it is of less value, and pos- 
sesses disadvantages in the market. There 
is another test, and that a practical one. 
I will compare the prices of the 34 
per cents., and of the 3 per cents 
for the purpose of argument. Now, 
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the difference in the price ought to be 
exactly the difference of the value of an 
annuity of 10s. per cent., subject to the 
possibility of the reduction of that annuity. 
We have the Long Annuities terminable in 
themselves in twenty-one years. Now, 
if we compare these Long Annuities abso- 
lutely terminable in twenty-one years with 
the annuity ef 10s., the supposed difference 
between the 3} per cents and the Consols, 
we shall have the measure of the expecta- 
tion of the public of the reduction of the 
35 per cents, and if the price of the 3} per 
cents. be greater than the annuity, then 
the contingency is not worth the purchase 
of twenty-one years ; and a higher interest 
will be payable on the Long Annuities, 
which will not be terminated for twenty- 
one years, than the difference of the price 
between the 3 per cents. and the 3} per 
cents. Does not this afford evidence—is it 
not a demonstration of the opinion of those 
who deal in the money market? Having 
now endeavoured to explain the course | 
have taken, having endeavoured to explain 
the proceedings in reference to the loan, 
having explained as clearly and as distinctly 
as I could, the pecuniary results which I 
anticipate, I have only to thank the House 
for the patient hearing it has afforded to 
me on a very dry and uninteresting subject, 
which I have endeavoured to make clear, 
thinking that I should thus best consult my 
duty both with respect to the Bank, and to 
the time of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the first of 
the following resolutions which was agreed 
to. On the second resolution. 

“1. That the several persons who have en- 
gaged to subscribe the sum of 500,000/. in 
Exchequer Bills dated in March and June 
1839, and charged on aids or supplies, and to 
make deposits of 20/. per centum on the 
amount of their respective subscriptions at the 
Bank of England on the 20th day of August 
1839, shall be entitled upon the completion of 
their subscriptions for every 100/.so subscribed 
in Exchequer Bills, to 109/ 5s. 10d. Capital 
Stock in Consolidated Annuities, bearing 
interest at the rate of 3/. per centum per 
annum, the said interest to commence from 
the 5th day of July 1839, and to be payable by 
half yearly dividends ou the 5th day of January, 
and the 5th day of July in every year. 

“That the several subscribers shall complete 
their respective subscriptions at the Bank of 
England by instalments, in the proportions 
and at the times undermentioned; that is to 
say, 

**20/. per centum on or before the 27th day 
of September. 

** 201. per centum on or before the 8th day 
of November. 
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of December. 

“© 20/. per centum on or before the 3ist day 
of January 1840. 

“That interest shall be allowed upon all 
Fxchéquer Bills deposited in payment of each 
instalment, up to the date of such instalment. 

“‘ That subscribers shall be at liberty to pay 
the said instalments in advance, and shall, in 
such case, be entitled to interest thereupon, 
for the first instalment from the date of the 
bill up to the 16th day of August instant, and 
upon the amount of the bills for each subse- 
quent instalment from the date of the bills up 
to the day of instalment would have become 
due. 

“That all the Exchequer Bills so to be des 
posited with the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, shall be delivered over 
to the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills to be 
cancelled, 

“2. That every person or persons who shall 
on or before the 23d day of August next, 
subscribe Exchequer Bills to an amount not 
exceding in the whole 3,500,000/ of Exchequer 
Bills dated in March and June 1839, and 
charged on aids or supplies, shall be entitled 
upon the completion of their respective sub- 
scriptions, in manner before provided, for 


every 100/. so subscribed in Exchequer Bills, 
to 110/, Capital Stock in Consolidated Annui- 
ties, bearing interest at the rate of 3/. per 
centum per annum upon the terms and con- 


ditions before mentioned, 

«3. That every person or persons who shall, 
after the 23rd day of August next, deliver in 
Exchequer Bills to be cancelled in sums of not 
less than 1,000/., to an amount not exceeding 
in the whole a sum which together with the 
Exchequer Bills subscribed in manner before 
provided, shall not exceed 4,000,000/. of Ex- 
chequer Bilis dated in March and June 1839, 
and charged on aids or supplies, shall be en- 
titled for every 100/. so delivered in to such 
an amount of Capital Stock in Consolidated 
Annuities, bearing interest at the rate of 3/. 
percentum per annum, as every 100/. of the 
said Exchequer Bills would have purchased if 
the same had been applied in the purchase of 
Consolidated Annuities, estimating the same 
at the quarterly average price thereof, for the 
quarter ending the 5th day of January, 5th day 
of April, 5th day of July, or 10th day of 
October, as the case may be, immediately 
preceding the delivering in of such Exchequer 
Bills, such average price to be ascertained ac- 
cording to the daily returns thereof made up 
pursuant to law at the Bank of England,” 

Mr. Hume said, in reference to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman, as to 
the offer of competition, he was satisfied 
that the course which had been adopted 
was the best, both as regarded the public, 
and the holders of Exchequer bills. Al- 
though it was true that, in the last trans- 
action, the public mind, with regard to 
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“201. per centum on or before the 20th day | 


the debt. 
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Exchequer bills, was different from what 
it was now, yet he must think that, in the 
last transaction, the public had an unfair 
bargain. The only observation which he 
had to make, was on a point to which the 


(right hon. Gentleman had alluJed—the 


denomination of stock. He had hoped, 
that they would never again borrow in a 
stock of small amount. Looking at the 
reduction in the rate of interest on the 
higher stock, he thought that, with peace, 
and withthe country well governed, it ought 
to be in a position to make such a reduc- 
tion. He was not able to say, whether the 
statement as to the difference between the 
value of the terminable annuities and the 
3+ per cents. was correct, or whether it 
justified the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
clusions ; but he had been of opinion, up 
to the time ofa late transaction, when fif- 
teen millions were borrowed, and he was 
still of the same opinion, that the highest 
denomination of stock was always the stock 
in which loans should be made; for the 
country ought to have the advantage of 
the reduction of the rate of interest, when 
such an operation should become practi- 
cable. Already, he had seen 3,500,0002, 
saved by the reduction of the interest on 
Therefore, he had hoped that 
an attempt would have been made some 
time since, to borrow at 33 per cent., but 
he admitted, that to do that at the present 
moment would not be prudent. Then he 
blamed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for not having made this loan before. He 
had repeatedly asked, months ago, whether 
such an operation was intended; he had 
not done so from any fear as to the credit 
of the country ; in that he had the fullest 
confidence ; but when he saw the Bank 
allowing the constant drain of bullion, he 
was sure that they would be driven to what 
had now taken place. He was sorry that 
the Bank had given any ground for com- 
plaint, but the blame was partly with the 
Bank, and partly with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because if the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had acquiesced in 
the inquiry which he urged last year, he 
was confident that he would have been 
able to prove the errors on which the Bank 
had acted on former occasions, and, by 
pointing out the evils which had existed, 
he would have been able to prevent their 
recurrence. The country had materially 
suffered by what took place in 1837. So 
long as any body of men were able to assist 
themselyes, regardless of the interests of 
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all others, the country would always be 
liable to this. Seeing, however, the situ- 
ation to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was now driven, he was not aware 
that he could have done better than to 
make the offer for tenders as he had done, 
although he thought, that the right hon, 
Gentleman was to blame, for not bringing 
the subject before the House prior to the 
budget, and the statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought, long before this, to have 
taken steps to reduce the amount of the 
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unfunded debt; at the beginning of 1837, | 


he saw the state to which the Exchequer 
bill market was reduced, and when he dis- 
covered, on the introduction of his budget, 
that an additional million was required, 
he ought to have been prepared to fund, 
Exchequer bills, and he was wrong not to 
have done so. He wassorry that the Bank 
of England was not in a condition to take 
the whole of the loan; he had expected 
that they would have taken it, seeing the 
buoyant state of the 3 per cents, the week 
before. He hoped, that the present pro- 
ceedings would make the Bank more cir- 
cumspect, and that they would not again 
be obliged to have recourse for assistance 
to a foreign country; and he trusted, that 
the Government would turn its attention 
to the possibility of obtaining loans in stock 
of a higher amount. 

Sir J. R. Reid was quite satisfied that 
the conduct pursued by the Bank on this 
occasion would meet with general appro- 
bation, perhaps with the approbation of 
every man in that House except the hon. 
Meniber for Kilkenny. He had no hesita- 
tion in declaring that he thought their 
conduct had been most liberal. With 
respect to a point adverted to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he availed 
himself of this oppurtunity of stating dis- 
tinctly what had been already said by the 
right hon. Genileman, that no communi- 
cation whatever, private or otherwise, had 
passed between that right hon. Gentle- 
man and any members of the Bank of 
England. ‘The decision of the Bank had 
been come to without any communication 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He 
wished this to be clearly understood, as 
he would take the present opportunity of 
reading a few words from a very influ- 
ential journal that was in the habit almost 
every day of running down the conduct 
of the Bank. The article he alluded to 
appeared in The Times a day or two ago. 
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It commenced by some of the usual abuse, 
to which he had now grown so accustomed, 
that he confessed he did not feel it in the 
way he had originally felt it. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if he might be 
allowed so to say, was his brother in af- 
fliction; indeed, there were not two men 
in the country who had worked harder, or 
had received a greater quantity of abuse 
in return, than the right hon. Gentleman 
aud himself. The individual who wrote 
the paragraph he did not pretend to 
know, but the words were as follow :— 


“The part taken by the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England 
during the meeting at the Treasury, has not 
escaped notice and animadversion in the city. 
They made an offer on the part of that corpo- 
ration, towards which they stand in the cha- 
racter of trustees as well as managers, which 
was altogether an improvident one with re- 
tard to the state of the market at the time 
when the offer was made, and may take their 
choice of being supposed negligent of, or in- 
competent to, that trust, or of acting in sub- 
servience toa Ministry whose good will they 
imagine it essential to cultivate, with a view 
to the renewal of the charter. They even 


} went, in their zeal, beyond what was neces- 





sary for that time-serving spirit.” 


He totally denied, that he had ever 
been subservient to any Government, 
more particularly to a Government like 
the present. He declared most solemnly, 
and he did it before that House and 
before the country, that upon no occasion 
whatever, had the Bank directors been 
subservient to the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he threw back this imputation with 
all the scorn in his power, (The hon. 
Baronet threw the paper from which he 
read on the floor.) When he was accused 
of improper motives by a paper of such 
great influence, he should not have done 
his duty if he had submitted tamely to 
the imputation. As long as he retained 
his present situation, he would endeavour 
faithfully and honestly to discharge his 
duty as Governor of the Bank without 
fear, favour, or affection. His anxious 
wish always had been, and would be so 
long as he had the honour of filling that 
post, to promote by all means in his 
power the prosperity of the country, and 
the prosperity of the Bank, which he 
knew to be interwoven with each other. 
With respect to the present operation 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was conducting, he had no hesitation in 
declaring it to be his opinion, when he 
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looked to the sum already subscribed, the 
state of the money-market and foreign 
exchanges, and the improvement of trade, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would obtain the money he required on 
the terms he had proposed. 

Mr. Herries expressed jis regret that 
tlle Chancellor of the Excl equer had not 
brought forward this very :nportant sub- 
ject at an earlier period o° the Session, 
when a greater number of Members would 
have been present, and the subject migi.t 
hive been discussed with more effect. He 
dd not think, that the reasons assigned 
by the right hon. Gentleman for not re- 
ducing the unfunded debi at an earlier 
period of the Session wer? satisfactory. 
He had no objection to the terms declared 
by the Chancellor of the “xchequer on 
this occasion, nor to the mode of compe- 
tition he had adopted. He vegretted most 
sincerely, that the Chance!lor of the Ex- 
chequer had not met with more success, 
but hoped that the termination of the ex- 
periment would be more favourable. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman should 
have told the House someching of the 
means by which he proposed to meet this 
aldition to the permanent debt of the 
country. It was true, that there was on 
the Table an account, by which it ap- 
peared that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, from the calculations then made, 
estimated a surplus of 139,0002. But it 
ought to be observed, that this estimate, 
which bore date the 9th of August, was 
precisely the same as that made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in his financial 
statement of the Sth of July. Between 
these dates, however, an actual expendi- 
ture had been incurred, to the amount, 
in all, of 85,0002, so that a deduction 
to. that extent ought to have been made 
from the estimated surplus of 139,0001, 
and without such deduction the paper 
was merely delusive. From what he had 
stated, he thought it was perfectly clear, 
that the House and the public were en- 
titled to some information of the provision 
to be made for meeting this addition to 
the national debt. On a full view of the 
question, looking at the present state of 
the revenue, at the possible deficiency 
from the alteration of the rates of post- 
age, and at the actual deficiency at pre- 
sent existing, he must say, he thought it 
was very strange, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not acquainted the House 
with his views as to how these deficiencies 
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were to be made good; and he could not 
help warning the House to look well to 
the consequences of the course they were 
about to pursue—to consider deeply the 
vast importance of the sulject, and the 
dangers to which the country might be 
exposed, if, superadded to the embarrass- 
ments arising from the disturbed state of 
the labouring population, they should 
have also to contend with financial dis- 
tress. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
intimated that with the present prices of 
the funds, they might have funded Ex- 
chequer-bills more advantageously thaa 
was proposed, he had not adverted to the 
prices of Excheyuer-bills; but now he 
had an advantage by the! depreciation of 
Exchequer-bil's, which he should not 
have had when they were at 60s. and 70s. 
The right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Herries) 
had called a paper on the table a delusive 
paper; but what were the facts? That 
paper was moved for in another place by 
a noble Lord in opposition to Govern. 
ment, immediately after his statement of 
the finances, for the purpose of bringing 
that statement regularly before the othe 
House. In course of a discussion in the 
House, the hon. Member for Bridport had 
made use of this paper, and afterwards 
moved that it be laid on the Table. This 
was accordingly done, not obviously at 
the instance of Government, or of any 
Member connected with Government, and 
therefore the paper could not have been 
intended to mystify or delude, as was as- 
sumed by the right hon. Gentleman. With 
respect to the question of provision for 
the increase of debt, he begged to assure 
the House, that it had not been forgotten ; 
and if this morning he had been enabled 
to have made more progress with the 
Bank of Ireland Bill, he should have been 
in circumstances to have given a better 
answer; for that bill, if it passed into a 
law, would effect a saving of 20,000/. or 
30,0007. per annum on the interest of the 
debt due from the public to the Bank of 
Ireland—a sum which would have gone 
some way towards the provision which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to. 

Sir 7’. Fremantle however unwillingly, 
felt it his duty to express his deep regret, 
that a subject of such immense importance 
should have been brought forward so late 
in the Session. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been suc- 
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cessful in carrying his object into effect; for 
after operating during four days,an order to 
fund 4,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills, they 
heard that he had only contracted for 
500,000/. Heunderstood that to-day in the 
city, persons were willing to subscribe 
700,0001. of Exchequer-bills. Whether the 
right hon,Gentleman would get the amount 
of Exchequer-bills funded or not, seemed 
to him to be highly problematical. The 
right hon. Gentleman expressed great 
confidence that he would get the amount; 
but it eppeared that for this miserable 
sum of 4,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was obliged 
to resort to three expedients to get it. He 
first made a bargain with the Bank of 
England, and a very good bargain he 
(Sir T. Fremantle) had no doubt it was; 
he then made another bargain with other 
parties, and then wished to make a bar- 
gain with parties willing to take stock. If 
the proposed plan should fail between 
now and next Friday, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be reduced to the necessity 
of funding Exchequer-bills at the average 
price of stock. The right hon. Gentleman 
had taken a higher responsibility on him- 
self in his proposal last Friday. If he 
had been successful, he would have re- 
ceived great praise from them all; but 
that was not the case. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan better in 
principle than in practice, and that the 
old plan was not so objectionable in prac- 
tice. The right hon. Gentleman having 
practised on one principle, was obliged to 
adopt another—the old principle of naming 
his terms. It had been stated that the 
public credit of this country stood as high 
as ever: he believed that; but he thought 
this statement ought not to be made public 
without some warning, that if they were 
to goon for some years longer as at pre- 
sent, public credit could not be sustained. 
The paper put in showed a deficiency in 
one year’s income of 1,800,000/. Hon. 
Members seemed to treat this statement 
with great indifference: whether they 
were prepared to support the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in laying on taxes, he 
knew not, but it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to find proper subjects for taxation. 
A tax on property was the only one avail- 
able for producing a large amount of in- 
come, and that ought only to be used in 
time of war. If another year was allowed 


to pass over with an acknowledged defici- 
ency, without any steps being taken to 
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meet that, the difficulty would be very 
great. 

Mr. Finch thought, it was impolitic to 
fund Exchequer-bills in perpetual annui- 
ties. The difference between a perpetual 
annuity, and an annuity for ninety-nine 
years was so small, that it would not 
amount in its marketable value to more 
than one-half per cent. He did think, 
that adding to our national debt as they 
were year after year, there must come an 
end of this course of proceeding, It was 
for hon, Members to say whether such a 
system ought to be proceeded in. Hada 
contrary system been adopted, of granting 
annuities for shorter periods, they would 
have seen the termination of annuities 
every eight or ten years, and they would 
not fix generation after generation with 
the burdens which we now bad to bear. 

Resolutions agreed to, and ordered to 
be reported. 

House resumed. 


The Bude Light, 


Tue Bupe Licut.] Sir F. Trench 
moved the following Resolution :— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the expenses of the experiments made under 
the direction of the Bude-light committee, 
ought to be paid by the Treasury, and that Mr. 
Gurney should receive such remuneration as 
the Lords of the Treasury may deem an ade« 
quate compensation for the devotion of his 
lime and talents tojthe service of this House; 
and that it is unbecoming the dignity of Parli- 
ament, that his remuneration should be de. 
pendent on the success or failure of experi- 
ments made by order of a committee of this 
House.” 

The Speaker informed the hon. Baronet 
that his resolution was informal. The 
subject could not be gone into without a 
previous message from the Crown. 

Mr. Hume would take the opportunity 
of denying, that the committee had ob- 
jected to Mr, Gurney’s experiment being 
paid for by the public. On the contrary, 
the committee had provided for the pay- 
ment of every farthing. While on the 
subject, he would observe, that a man 
more single-minded, or more anxious for 
the advancement of science, than Mr. 
Gurney, did not exist. The hon. Mem- 
ber read several testimonials in favour of 
the Bude-light, from the evidence given 
before the committee. 

Sir F. Trench withdrew his resolution. 

The House then adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 20, 1839. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a first time :—Administration of 
Justice (Parts of Counties); Exchequer Bills ; Consoli- 
dated Fund.— Read a second time: — Corporate Property 
(Ireland).— Read a third time :-— Poor-Rates Collection. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Richmond, from the 
Medical Society of Ireland, for Medical Reform. [A 
Conference was held with the Commons on the subject 
of Assaults (Ireland) Bill, when the Commons stated 
their reasons for disagreeing to the Lords’ Amendments 
on the Bill.] 


Suppry oF Waver to tHe Merro- 
POLIS.}] The Marquess of Wes/minster 
wished to draw the attention of their 
Lordships to a subject of very considerable 
importance—namely, the supply of the 
metropolis with pure and wholesome wa- 
ter. It would form a proper subject of 
inquiry, whether a supply of water in a 
pure state could not be procured from the 
river. At present the water which was 
drawn from that source was far from 
being pure. If that could not be effected, 
then other means ought to be resorted to, 
in order to secure a proper supply of that 
important necessary. For a considerable 
length of time a committee of the other 
House of Parliament had been sitting on 
this subject, and it was hoped that that 
committee would have made such a report 
as would have led to beneficial results. 
That, however, was not ihe case. He had 
taken considerable pains in investigating 
this subject, and when a bill was intro- 
duced connected with it, he had given it 
his best consideration. Unfortunately, 
however, the measures which had hitherto 
been adopted had not produced the de- 
sired effect. It would, therefore, be right 
that their Lordships’ attention should be 
called to this important matter early in the 
next Session. Another point to which he 
was anxious to direct the attention of their 


Lordships was the frequent occurrence of 


accidents on railways. A very serious 
accident of this nature had recently oc- 
curred near Coventry. Steps should, he 
thought, be taken to prevent, as far as it 
was possible, the recurrence of such acci- 
dents in future. ‘To attain this object, it 
would be advisable that the walls on em- 
bankments should be built of such height 
and thickness, and be so inclined, as to 
present an effectual barrier against car- 
riages being precipitated overthem. Ano- 
ther point to which he wished to direct 
their Lordships’ attention, was one that 
had already been noticed by a right rey. 
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Prelate. He alluded to the state of the 
sewers in the city of London. The drain. 
age in some parts was so defective, that it 
generated disease, and was calculated to 
deteriorate the health of the inhabitants. 


| He should, therefore, give notice, that in 
\ the next Session of Parliament, he should 








move for a committee to inquire into the 
supply of water to the metropolis, for the 
purpose of devising means for securing a 
purer and more wholesome supply of that 
article; also to inquire into the causes of 
accidents on railways, forthe purpose of 
proposing means for the more effectual 
security of passengers. 


Arrarrs or tHe East.] Lord Brove- 
begged to eall the attention of h 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment to the question, or rather questions, 
which were now pending in the East be- 
tween the Sultan and Mehemet Ali. If the 
reported results of their hostilities were true, 
he could not help thinking that there had 
not been that cordial and vigorous attempt, 
which their Lordships were told would have 
been made to keep peace between them. 
The peace had been broken by the Porte, 
and not by Mehemet Ali; and how the Porte 
could have been advised to risk itself with 
Mehemet Ali in a manner so badly pre- 
pared for the fray, was perfectly incompre- 
hensible. He wished to know, therefore, 
not only as to the truth of the reports, but 
also whether it were true, as he had 
learned, that a noble Friend of his at the 
Porte had taken less vigorous measures 
than ought to have been taken in attempts 
to prevent hostilities? It was an unac- 
countable notion, that the armies of the 
two powers had been in the reverse posi- 
tion of what was the fact. They had been 
told that the Turkish troops were in an 
excellent state of discipline, and that there 
was almost an absolute certainty of their 
defeating those of Mehemet Ali. He, 
therefore, beg¢ed to ask, whether it were 
true or not, that the Government had 
received accounts from our negotiators to 
the effect that everything would turn out 
to the advantage of the Turks, and to the 
discomfiture cf the Egyptian army ?— 
whether the accounts of the Turkish fleet 
having joined Mehemet Ali, and of the 
defeat of the Turks by the Egyptians, were 
correct ? — whether, from the accounts 
received, his noble Friend were still of opin- 
ion, that every means had been used be- 
fore the breaking out of those hostilities to 
P2 
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prevent them ?—whether endeavours were | ment—the most beautiful report he had 
now being made to prevent—as men would | ever in the course of his life read of 
who really wished to prevent—the couti- | any engagement—the only fault to be 
nuance of those hostilities ?—what hopes | found with which was, that there was not 
were entertained of upholding the power | a single word of it true. 
of the Sultan ?—and, finally, whether the | Subject dropped. 
information received as to the relative state | 
of the armies had been such as tomake}| Mawncuesrer Potice.}] Upon the 
the sudden beginning and termination to , question that the House go into com- 
the campaign which had taken place, a mittee upon the Manchester Police Bill, 
matter of disappointment to the Govern- | Lord Brougham said, that the opinion 
ment? which he had given on the preceding 
Viscount Melbourne said, it was impos- | evening with respect to the operation of 
sible for him to deny that his expectations | the Municipal Corporation Act in repeal- 
upon the subject had not been realized. | ing the local police Acts affecting Man- 
As to the circumstances which had occa- | chester was not at all weakened by the 
sioned, or which of the parties had taken | reflection which he had since bestowed 
those measures which had led to hostilities, | upon the question. Nevertheless, as his 
it was not for him to say, and, indeed, | noble and learned Friend upon the Wool- 
it appeared to him useless and unneces- | sack had arrived at a different conclusion, 
sary to inquire. The ,defeat alluded to | and as several learned Friends whom he 
by his noble and learned Friend, had un- | had consulted, and who agreed with him 
doubtedly taken place ; but from accounts | in opinion, thought that the point was by 
which the Government had received, | no means free from doubt, as was indeed 
the victory was not so complete as had | manifest from the disagreement of the 
been represented. It was also true, that| views taken by his noble and learned 
the Turkish fleet had fled from Constanti- | Friend and himself, he withdrew all the 
nople, and placed itself in the hands of | opposition to the bill which he had 
the Pasha of Egypt. His noble and founded upon his construction of the 
learned Friend had asked, what hopes! Municipal Corporation Act. He still en- 
were entertained of supporting and main- | tertained, with respect to this bill, the 
taining the power of the Sultan? His | same objections as he had urged against 
answer was, that the hopes they entertained | the Birmingham Police Bill, but he should 
of maintaining the power of the Sultan, | not trouble the House to divide upon the 
and preserving the integrity of the Otto- | question. 
man empire, which they considered a very Viscount Duncannon said, with reference 
great and valuable object, were mainly | to the objections made by the noble Duke 
founded upon the complete co-operation | opposite (the Duke of Wellington) on the 
and agreement of the five great Powers, | preceding evening to this bill, the noble 
and the determination of those Powers to | Duke could not have adverted to the cir- 
act together, cordially awd energetically, | cumstance, that a very considerable por- 
for that purpose. With respect to the] tion of Manchester, in which property of 
conduct which had been pursued by those | great value was situated, was not under 
who represented her Majesty in that part} the jurisdiction of the present commis- 
of the globe, he begged leave to say, that | sioners of police. He had reason also 
there was no foundation whatever for any | to believe, that the noble Duke was mis- 
of those notions which had reached the] taken as to the amount which could be 
ears of his noble and learned Friend. He | raised under the powers of the present bill. 
begged also to state, that there had been | It was true that this bill limited the powers 
on their part every, and the most sincere, | of the commissioners to the levying of a 
exertion to prevent hostilities taking place; | rate of 8d. in the pound; but he was 
and that the Government had not received | informed that that would produce a sum 
from them any representation as to the cer- | equal to 23,000/. a year. By the accounts 
tainty or probability of a different result which he had received, the assessment for 
from that which had taken place. the township of Manchester was stated to 
The Duke of Wellington observed, that | be 526,269/. ; and for all the other town- 
he was not surprised at the questions of | ships 175,423/.; making the total assess- 
his noble and learned Friend, for he him- | ment 701,692/.; and a rate of 8d. in the 
self had read one report of the engage- | pound on that assessment would produce 
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23,3891. The account which he had re- 
ceived of the total expenditure for the 
purposes of police at present was 19,6591. ; 


so that their Lordships would see that the | 
present bill would afford largely increased 


means for the establishment of an efficient 
police. 
ship of Manchester there was the rate of 
Is. 6d. in the pound mentioned by the 
noble Duke; but that rate was levied for 
lighting, paving, and other purposes, and 
the commissioners could only apply 8d. in 
the pound out of it to the purposes of 
watching. He thought that under these 
circumstances the objection of the noble 
Duke must be removed, that objection 
being, that they were about to give up the 
existing and more efficient police to supply 
its place by one which must be less 
efficient. 

The Duke of JWellington said—My } ¢ 
Lords, what [ thought was, 
desirable to preserve the existence in Man- | 
chester of a police force, which has been 


found up to the present time, under all | 
circumstances, effectual in preserving the | 
peace of that town; and I thought that 1) 


had proved very sufficiently that when the 
rates levied, and the resources of the police 
existing at present were compared with 
the resources created by the bill 
under your Lordships’ discussion, 
those now existing are superior to those 
about to be established by the bill. I 
then reminded your Lordships, that under 
the Act of the 10th of George IV., 
provides for the regulation of the police of 
Manchester, and the levying of rates in 
Manchester for the purposes cf police 
during the period of the continuance of 


this Act, that under that Act as soen as) 


this bill comes into operation and the 
police to be created under this bill is noti- 
fied as being in action, from that moment 
forward all other descriptions of police 
established in Manchester, either the cor- 
poration police, to which the noble Vis- 
count had just adverted, or any other 
police, are from that moment at an end. 
Now, my Lords, in the statement which I 
made to your Lordships, I limited the 
amount of money which I said could be 
collected from the rate to be levied under 
the bill now proposed. I limited that 
amount to 13,000/. The noble Viscount, 


however, calculates that a rate levied at 
8d. in the pound will produce 23,0001. ; 

and I shall be extremely happy to find that 
the noble Viscount is correct in that esti- 
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mate; but I still doubt whether this bill 
affords the means of raising so large a 
| police as that which at present exists in 
Manchester. The commissioners of police 
under the local Acts are authorized to 
| raise a rate of ls. 6d. in the pound, which 
for all the purposes of the Act produces 
34,0007. per annum; but of that sum the 
| commissioners are only allowed to apply 
| 14,0002. for the purposes of a day and 
| night police ; and that is more than would 
be applied under this bill; but, besides 
that, they have a sum of 4,000/. from 
the rates, making a total of 18,000/.; 
and, in addition to that, they have the 
power of raising a still further sum if they 
should think fit. Now, as soon as this 
bill has passed, all that will be at an end. 
However, considering the opinion which 
has been delive on the subject of the 
operation of the Corporation Bill on this 
question ; considering the opinion which 
has been delivered by the noble and 
| learned Lord on the woolsack, who was so 
kind as to say that he would further con- 
| sider this question during the interval be- 
| tween the discussion of yesterday and that 
| which was to take place to-night; and cons 
| sidering, likewise, what has fallen from the 
| noble and learned Lord opposite, feeling, 
also, a great disinclination to oppose my- 
self—and to invite this House to oppose 
itself, to this bill under these circum- 
stances, and to incur any risk in respect 
'to the establishment of any police for 
Manchester, I am disposed, if it really is 
the opinion of the noble and learned Lord 
that such risk will be incurred in conse- 
quence of the present state of the law, I 
am disposed not to press those objections 
which I make to this bill, because, as [ 
have already stated, I really wish to see 
the best possible means framed for giving 
the security of a police to this large and 
important town. Under these circum- 
stances, my Lords, I shall withdraw my 
Opposition to the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that since 
his attention had been called to this ques- 
tion, last night, he had again looked into 
the Corporations Act, and the considera- 
tion which he had been able to give to the 
subject had confirmed him in the opinion 
which he yesterday expressed; but un- 
willing that it should rest upon his single 
opinion, he had taken the opinions of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-general, and they 
entirely concurred with him, 

The Bill went through the Committee. 
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Botton Potice.} Upon the motion of 
Viscount Duncannon, for going ivto Com- 
mittee on the Bolton Police Bill, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he must beg 
their Lordships’ attention to this bill. The 
circumstances connected with it 
widely different from those connected with 
the Manchester Bill, and in order to point 
out the marked distinction between the 
two cases, he would state to their Lord- 
ships what the actual position of Bolton 
was with respect to police. Upon exam- 
ining the circumstances, their Lordships 
would find, that the police in that town 
was of a different description; there were 
in the first place, two boroughreeves, two 
high constables, and a police consisting of 
seven persons, with powers to increase 
their numbers to any extent in case of any 
emergency ; and further, in addition to 
them, a considerable number of perpetual 


constables, making altogether a force of | 


about 60 persons, That part of the po- 
lice of Bolton was entirely independent of 
the question regarding the validity of the 
charter. Its authority would not be af- 
fected if the charter were bad ; and in that 


respect the case of Bolton differed from | 


that of Manchester. At this moment, 
therefore, there was a police consisting of 
upwards of sixty persons, which might be 
increased on any emergency, and entirely 
independent of the Charter. In addition 
to that there was a police force raised un- 
der local acts for Great Bolton and Little 
Bolton; and that part of the case he ad- 
mitted was similar to that of Manchester ; 


but still further, in addition to that force, | 
there was at present a force actively in | 


operation of 1,000 special constables, who 
were raised under a bill brought in by the 
noble Viscount opposite, and sometimes 
known as Lord Melbourne’s Bill. Now, 
that being the actual state of the police 
of Bolton, it became material to consider 
what was the alteration proposed to be 
made by the present bill; and the effect 
of that alteration was to extinguish the 
whole existing police of the town; for 
there was a distinct clause in the bill 
stating expressly that as soon as the police 
minder this bill came into operation, the 
authority of all other descriptions of police 
was to cease and determine. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was between the existing 
police and that which was proposed to be 
established by this bill. It, therefore, be- 
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the establishment of that police. It had 
been stated in the former discussion that 
no more than eightpence in the pound on 
the assessment was to ,be levied. Now, 
he had made inquiry into that matter, and 
he spoke upon the best authority, for he 
had obtained his information from the 
official persons acting in Bolton, and 
they told him, that the whole sum which 
could be raised by the eightpenny rate, 
was 3,2001. a-year: and, taking into con- 
sideration the salaries of the commissioner, 
inspector, superintendant, the collector, 
, and the rent which it would be necessary 
to pay for the three police offices, there 
would only be left a sum of 1,560/., for 
the purpose of maintaining the police of 
the town. The result was, that they 
could not raise a force consisting of more 
than thirty men, and it was proposed by 
the present bill that those thirty men 
should be substituted for the police force 
at present existing in Bolton, though that 
part only of the police which was under 
the boroughreeves, and independent of the 
corporation, amounted to a force of sixty 
men. But there was another objection to 
this bill: Bolton consisted of two town- 
ships—the township of Great Bolton, 
and a part of the township of Little Bol- 
ton. Now, it was provided by this Bill, 
that the commissioner should apply to the 
overseers of the poor, and that they should 
pay over as much as eight pence in the 
pound, from the rates which they levied, 
and that might easily be effected in Great 
Bolton, but only a part of Little Bolton 
was included within the borough ; and he 
should like any noble Lord in that House, 
'who looked at the clauses in the 10th 
| George 4th, to say, how, under that clause 
‘the overseers of the poor, could pay or 
| contribute any part of the rate raised for 
| Little Bolton for the maintenance of the 
_ police of the town. He ventured to say, 
that it would be impossible to raise any 
| part of that rate; and then the maximum 
/of funds at the disposal of the commis- 
!sioners would be reduced still lower, 
| therefore, with a view to the actual state 
| of Bolton, he must say, that, this bill and 
the whole proceeding was exceedingly ill- 
| considered and unwise. He knew, how. 
/ ever, that several persons had been very 
much struck by the late proceedings in 
Bolton, and had, in consequence, said, 
| that some alteration was necessary for the 








came material to consider what was the} purpose of insuring the peace and tran. 


amount of provision made by this bill for | quillity of the town, 
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some alteration was necessary : but surely 
that alteration ought not to be so consi- 
derable a diminution of the police force, 
He begged to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the history of those proceedings at 
Bolton, and it might be done in a few 
words. The mayor of the town had 
called out a force, which consisted of 
many persons who had been active Char- 
tists, and consequently the people en- 
gaged in the riots had not supposed that 
the mayor and the police were really anx- 
ious to put down the disturbance ; and 
they had been confirmed in that impression 
by the fact, that when troops had beencalled 
into the town, and were prepared to act, 
the mayor forbade them from acting. Now 
this mayor of Bolton was one of several 
persons who had signed a requisition cal- 
ling on the boroughreeves to call a pub- 
lic meeting for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of proceeding in procession 
to join a body of Chartists, who were to 
assemble at Kendal Green, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester. The borough- 
reeves refused to call that meeting, and 
this gentleman then agreed with others to 
meet in the theatre, and, accordingly, 
about 1,500 persons did assemble in the 
theatre, and pass several resolutions of an 
inflammatory nature, and one of them 
was seconded by this gentleman, who now 
filled the situation of mayor of Bolton. 
He would read to their Lordships one of 
those resolutions, It was to this effect : 


“That this meeting cordially approves of 
the People’s Charter, framed by the General 
Convention of the Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, embodying as it does, the principles of 
Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, Vote 
by Ballot, a no-preperty qualification, and the 
payment of representatives.” 


That resolution was carried by accla- 


mation; and the result of the meeting } 


was, that they proceeded in procession to 
join the Chartists at Kendal Green. 
Would their Lordships believe, that this 
gentleman, having, having been elected 
mayor of Bolton, had also been selected 
by her Majesty’s Government for the im- 
portant situation of a justice of the peace 
for the town of Bolton? He had been 
selected for that situation and appointed 
after those proceedings had _ taken 
place. Could their Lordships be sur- 
prised that, when a person who had acted 
that part went out with a police force con- 
sisting of many persons of the same de- 
scription, the people should suppose that 
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|they were not in reality anxious to put 
down the rioting; but that encouragement 
{and protection would be afforded them ? 
| He understood that the constables had 
‘been driven to the Town-hall, which was 
| attacked by the mob; that information 
was given to the mayor, who, with another 
magistrate, was at that time sitting at the 
police-office ; and that though he was told 
that the people would pull down the 
Town-hall, he treated the information 
with the greatest possible indifference, 
and made use of some such observation as 
that ‘they might do as they liked.” 
Under these circumstances, and in that 
state, the town remained for three days, 
when at length some respectable inha- 
bitants of the town applied to a county 
magistrate, Mr. Fletcher, and requested 
him to interfere. That gentleman came 
to the town, and, with the assistance of 
the boroughreeves and the constables act- 
ing under them, in less than an hour he 
restored tranquillity to the town, which 
was never after disturbed. Was it ex- 
traordinary then, under such circum- 
stances, that one of the persons who had 
been apprehended for taking part in the 
riots, who had attended the meeting, and 
had addressed the meeting after the mayor, 
when he was apprehended and brought up 
before the bench of magistrates on which 
the mayor was silting, was it extraordinary 
that he should have addressed them 
thus :— 

‘¢ T well remember when the gentlemen who 
are now my judges came forward and stated 
that they were prepared to redeem their pledge 
to assist us in gaining universal suffrage. Then, 
I ask you, with what face you can commit us 
to prison after the bait which you yourselves 
held out tous? and I tell you this, that though 
you may imprison, you cannot put down the 
rising spirit of the people—the agitation has 
originated with yourselves.” 

That was the history of the agitation 
and turbulence which had appeared in 
Bolton, and which the efforts of a county 
magistrate, assisted by the police under the 
boroughreeves, had alone succeeded in 
quelling; and it was now proposed by 
this bill to put an end at once to that 
force, for the purpose of substituting in its 
place an inferior force. He could not 
conclude his observations on this subject 
without saying that the Ministers had 
placed themselves under the gravest re- 
sponsibility for these occurrences by the 
appointment of such a person as the 
mayor of Bolton to the important office of 
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a justice of the peace. They themselves 
became liable to the charge of holding out 
encouragement and protection to the par- 
ties engaged in these disturbances. He 
left these matters to the consideration of 
the noble Viscount. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he did 
not think that the latter part of the noble 
and learned Lord’s speech relating to the 
disturbances at Bolton, and to the conduct 
of the magistrates and the police there, 
was very favourable to the view which he 
had taken with regard to this bill. The 
question was, whether the police as it ex- 
isted at present was sufficient for preserv- 
ipg the peace of the town, The noble and 
learned Lord said, that the present force 
was larger: that, in point of numbers, it 
consisted of sixty men, whereas the police 
proposed to be established would only 
amount to thirty; but the efficiency of a 
force did not depend on its numbers, and 
as to that he appealed to the noble Duke. 
It depended entirely on its composition. 
Thirty resolute, independent men, deter- 
mined to do their duty, were worth one 
hundred or two hundred who were not de- 
cided, not determined—whosc hearts were 
not with you, who were not prepared to do 
their duty. The statement, on which the 
bill was grounded, was, that the present 
police wass entirely insufficient, and that 
it was absolutely necessary to provide a 
police for Bolton. Now, as to the latter 
part of the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord, in which he had referred to the state 
of the town and the conduct of the mayor, 
and the sort of persons whom he had sworn 
in as special constables, and the measures 
which he had taken, and the encourage- 
ment which he had afforded to the rioters, 
all this was an argument for the bill; it 
was a decided reason for passing the bill— 
which would establish in the town an in- 
dependent police under an independent 
officer. In other respects the case was 
the same as that of Manchester. A 
charter had been granted, the charter was 
disputed, the rates could not be raised, 
and an efficient police force could not con- 
sequently be maintained; and they only 
sought to apply the same remedy in the 
case of Bolton which they had applied to 
Manchester. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that the noble 
Viscount had misrepresented what he had 
stated. He had said, that as long as the 
mayor was the party who attempted to 
establish peace in the town, his efforts 
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were wholly ineffectual. But the moment 
the county magistrate put himself at the 
head of the existing police force, he was 
completely successful in restoring peace 
in the town, The whole of the observa- 
tions of the noble Viscount were, there- 
fore, irrelevant. 

Viscount Melbourne remarked, that if 
the mayor was not an individual to be 
trusted, surely this was a reason for ap- 
pointing another officer to have the ma- 
nagement of an independent force, 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had passed many years in transactions of 
this description, and was one of those who 
looked much to his experience of what 
had passed before. When, therefore, he 
saw that this police force at Bolton had 
‘conducted themselves most admirably— 
that they had exerted themselves in the 
most effective manner for the preservation 
‘of the peace at a most critical moment, 
| and that very lately, at a period when the 
| disturbers of the public peace at Bolton 
| might have said to this individual, whom 
| the Secretary of State had recommended 
‘to the situation of justice of the peace 
| —to this mayor, appointed a justice of the 
peace by her Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
the riotous Chartists of Bolton might have 
addressed themselves in the language used 
by the regicide at Paris to his judges— 
“Sur le meme poignard que vous, j’at 
juré la mort aux tyrans.” While such 
aman, said the noble Duke, is appointed 
to administer justice in Bolton, it is rot 
for us to consider whether 30 men, or 2)0 
men, constituting a police force, are to be 
intrusted to his guidance. My Lords, we 
must put an end to this system of employ- 
ing men as magistrates for the mainte- 
nance of the peace, who have been con- 
cerned in its violation. When we shall 
have taken this necessary step, we may 
then trust to the old constituted forms 
which exist ia this country, and call on 
the people themselves to preserve the pubs 
lic peace, without having policemen under 
our noses tc whatever quarter we turn. 
Every noble Lord who had considered t 1is 
subject attentively, would see that the 
peace of Bolton would be preserved more 
effectually under the existing system than 
under that which was proposed by the bill. 
He would humbly recommend to his no le 
Friend opposite to postpone the consi- 
deration of this subject to a future day in 
order that novle Lords might have an :p- 
portunity of applying their attention to :he 
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principle which it involved. As long as | of George 4th, he would find it impossible 
such magistrates were appointed, and as|to levy the rate in Little Bolton, which 
long as these things were permitted to go | formed more than one half of the borough. 
on through the country with impunity,| The Lord Chancellor said, if the rate 
and men suffered to evade their duty, to | could not be ievied, it would be because 
take upon themselves offices which they | some local Act intervened, and, therefore, 
would not faithfully fulfil, and encourage | the case of Bolton was the same as that of 
disturbances which it was their duty to put | Manchester. There was, however, this 
down, no matter what number of police | difference, that at Bolton constables had 
they might choose to appoint, the peace | not actually been appointed; but by the 
could not be preserved. 76th section of the Municipal Act, the 
The Duke of Richmond was not dis- | watch committee was bound within three 
posed to thwart the Government when it | weeks to appoint constables, and by the 
proposed such a bill as a measure of pre- | 86th section, as soon as they were ap- 
caution, but like the noble Duke, he de- | pointed all the provisions of the local Act 
precated such appointments as those re- | would cease. 
ferred to, and expressed a hope, that} Lord Lyndhurst observed, that there 
Government would institute a satisfactory | was no local Act in Bolton. The cone 
inquiry, and dismiss the individuals, if the | stables were appointed at common Jaw at 
charges were proved against them. Such | a court leet, and they, when so appointed, 
an inquiry was due not only to Bolton, | were bound to do duty under the autho- 
but to the whole country. rity of the boroughreeve. He admitted, 
Viscount Melbourne said, that the noble | that if there were local Acts applicable to 
and learned Lord had not alleged that the | Great and Little Bolton, the case would 
mayor of Bolton had not discharged his | be similar to that of Manchester. 
duty properly; but that, from his previous | ‘The Lord Chancellor : ‘Then there is no 
character, the public could not believe | fund for paying them. Would you leave 
that he was in earnest when he exerted | the town to the unpaid services of such 
himself for the suppression of yiolence. | constables ? 
He also stated that the mayor had sworn Lord Lyndhurst: They have formed 
in Chartist special constables; but the | an efficient police in all times hitherto, and 
question was, whether these men had not | why they should not be continued I cannot 
faithfully discharged their duty? The | understand. 
question was not, what these parties had Viscount Duncannon said, that with 
done before, or what were their opinions, | regard to the question put to him by the 
but whether they had discharged their} noble and learned Lord (Lyndl urst), as 
duty faithfully as special constables. to whether Little Bolton was not in- 
Lord Lyndhurst thought it a pretty {cluded in this bill, he (Viscount Dun- 
strong case, that the borough of Bolton | cannon) was not quite sure whether the 
was in a disturbed state for three days, | observations of the noble and learned Lord 
under the control of the mayor; and that | might not be correct. He hoped, how- 
peace was immediately restored upon the | ever, to be allowed to take the bill through 
Intervention of the county magistrate. this stage, and to consider the point before 
Viscount Melbourne observed, that this | the next proceeding with it. 
was only an ex parte statement. He} Lord Lyndhurst said, that if the rate 
looked upon it as mere assertion. could only be levied in Great Bolton, a 
Lord Lyndhurst said, that he was most | fund of not more than 3,900/, per annum 
desirous to see the suggestion of the noble | would be raised, and this would be wholly 
Duke (Richmond) adopted, and the whole | insufficient. He was surprised that those 
matter put in a proper train of inquiry. | who framed the bill kad not looked to this; 
He would not take upon himself the re- | however, it was not for him to amend it. 
sponsibility of this measure—its responsi- | Viscount Duncannon, under the circum- 
bility must rest on her Majesty’s Ministers. | stances, would postpone the bill. 
He would only repeat the point to which | Committee postponed. 
he had already called the attention of the 
noble Viscount opposite—viz., as to the} Counry axp Districts Consta- 
power to levy a rate under this bill, except | BLEs.] Viscount Duncannon moved the 
only in Great Bolton. If the noble Vis- | committal of the County and Districts 
count would advert to the Act of the 10th | Constables Bill. 
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Earl Stanhope said, that this bill was of 
great importance to all classes in the com- 
munity, and especially deserved the serious 
attention of the House, particularly in the 
present times. The first clause of the bill 
empowered magistrates, ifit should appear 
to them, that the ordinary officers were not 
sufficient for the preservation of the peace 
in case of tumult, to appoint one addi- 
tional constable for every 1,000 persons. 
This was a ludicrous, absurd, and nugatory 
proposition; but nugatory and useless as 
this bill was for any practical purposes, he 
should object to it less, if the measure was 
of a constitutional character. It would 
be found, that this bill gave the rule and 
control over these constables to the Go- 
vernment, or, in other words, to the Secre- 
tary of State, who was to have power, from 
time to time, to amend the rules and regu- 
lations, and to add to the force. Those 
rules and regulations were to be binding 
upon all persons concerned. Chief con- 
stables were to be appointed, subject only 
to the approbation of the Secretary of 
State. The chief constable was to have 
the appointment of all the other constables 
under his orders, without any such recom- 
mendation as was contained in the Act of 
the second year of his late Majesty, where- 
by it was required, that the constables 
should be persons who resided in the 
“the township, or in the neighbourhood 
thereof ;” so that there was nothing in this 
bill to prevent the chief constables em- 
ploying persons even from Ireland for this 
purpose. Although the foree was to be 
paid out of the county rates, it was not to 
be under the control or direction of the 
magistracy, or even of the Lord-lieutenant, 
but under that of the chief constable, who 
was made a Government officer, and as 
such, the 8th section took from him the 
right to vote on the election of Members 
of Parliament. By the 19th clause it was 
provided, that all the powers and duties of 
the actually existing constables should 
cease and determine. And it would on 
the whole be found, that this measure was 
a stepping-stone to an organized central- 
ized police force throughout the whole of 
the country. He would impute motives 
and intentions to no man—those who 
framed the bill best knew the objects for 
which it was designed—but this much he 
would say, that if the real object of the 
framers was to establish throughout the 
country organized spies, the bill was well 
calculated to obtain tha end. Spies there 
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would be of a most convenient character, 
because they would be paid by the several 
counties, and would not require any addi- 
tional vote of money from the country. 
The bill, in itself most obnoxious, had 
been brought in at a period of the Session 
when it could not meet with due consider- 
ation. He was aware of the dangers which 
impended over this country, and which 


| threatened the destruction of all her insti- 


tutions. To these dangers, and the causes 
from which they arose, he had already, on 
a former occasion, called their Lordships’ 
attention; and, if the Legislature would 
restore that which was his most anxious 
wish and prayer—namely, the peace, pros- 
perity, and security of this country, it 
must act on the advice given by one of the 
greatest men this nation ever saw—Lord 
Bacon—whose maxims he had _ lately 
quoted, and in which he said truly, “ that 
in order to allay sedition, you must expel 
the matter of sedition.” Let grievances 
continue, and pass what police bills they 
might think fit, for Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or Bolton ; let them appoint consta- 
bles, not 1 to 1,000, but I to 10, and still, 
if they persevered in the present system, 
they would only spread those principles 
which he deprecated—the principles of 
Chartism—and then it required no prophet 
to foretell, that, with distress added to 
dissatisfaction, ‘those principles would be 
destructive of all the institutions of the 
country, and even of the monarchy itself, 
On these grounds he should oppose the 
motion for going into a committee on the 
bill. 

Viscount Melbourne admitted, that this 
bill was one of very great importance, and 
admitted, also,that it had been brought 
forward at a very late period of the Ses 
sion; but he trusted that, considering its 
object, their Lordships would think them- 
selves justified in taking it into considera- 
tion, with a view to passing it into a law. 
It was for their Lordships to say, whether 
it would be prudent or safe to permit the 
country to remain without some measure 
for the maintenance of the public peace. 
The object of the bill was to enable justices 
in every county to take measures for the 
establishment of a more efficient body of 
constables than at present exists. The 
justices, when convinced that the present 
constables were not sufficient to preserve 
the public tranquillity, were empowered 
by this bill, to represent to the Secretary 
of State, what number of constables would 
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be necessary for that purpose, according 
to the particular circumstances of the 
county or district, and upon that the 


Secretary of State was authorized to ap- | 
' orders of affiliation were to be enforced 
and regulations, and the justices, | 


point that number of constables, to frame 
rules 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
appointed the chief constable. It had 
been stated in former Sessions, and it was 
now pretty clear to their Lordships—nay, 
it was manifest, from the state of the whole 
country, that the present force of consta- 
bles was insufficient even to carry into 
effect the ordinary law in ordinary times, 
and still less to maintain the peace in times 
of trouble and excitement, and therefore 
some measure, like the present, was re- 
quired to invigorate that force, and to 
make it efficient for the great purposes for 
which it was intended. It was on these 
grounds that the bill had been brought in, 


and, notwithstanding the late period of 


the Session which had arrived, he could 
not help earnestly pressing their Lordships 
to take it into consideration, with a view 
to frame it in such a shape, as they might 
think necessary to fit it to pass into a 
law. 

Motion agreed to (Earl Stanhope dis- 
sentient), 

The bill went through Committee, and, 
with amendments, was ordered to be re- 
ported. 


The following Protest was entered against the 

Bill. a 

DissENTIENT— 

“ Because the public peace ought to be pre- 
served upon established and Constitutional 
principles, and would derive no additional 
security from the proposed measure, which 
appears to be unconstitutional in its nature, 
and which might, in its operation, produce 
much vexatious and improper interference 
with the conduct of individuals, and, thereby, 
much oppression and injustice. 

STanuopr,”’ 

Bastarpy.| House in Committee on 
the Bastardy Bill. 

On clause 1, 

The Duke of Richmond said, he very 
much doubted the expediency of passing 
such a bill as this at all, when he knew 
that the Poor-law Amendment Act was to 
be taken into consideration next year. He 
thought some of its clauses would operate 
in a very mischievous and oppressive 
manner. Under the law, as it now stood, 
very few orders of affiliation were made, 
except against persons having money, be- 
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did not think it worth while to proceed 
against labourers receiving not more than 
12s. or 14s. per week. But, by this bill, 


against every man liable to such a process 
since the passing of the Act, for the ex- 
penses of the maintenance of his illegiti- 
mate child. Now, if they wanted to alter 
the law, let them not give power to magis- 
trates to order a labourer to pay for the 
maintenance of his illegitimate child, born, 
perhaps, six months before, because that 
would drive them back to one of the old 
evils which the new law had been intro- 
If 
a poor labouring man were called upon to 
pay 2s. or 2s. 6d. a-week for some months 
of arrears, it was clear that, rather than 
go to gaol, he would marry, and thus all 


the evils of forced marriages would return, 


the want of contentment at home, the in- 
ducement to go to the beer-shop, and 
the negiect and misery of both wife and 
children. Then, as to giving up all the 
powers, now vested in quarter sessions, to 
petty sessions in these cases, he would 
observe that some plan must be settled by 
which to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, for at present there was no clause 
of that kind in the bill. The noble Duke 
proposed amendments to the effect stated 
in his observations, which were agreed 
to. 

Clauses were agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Report to be received. 


Saw we 
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Minvtes.}] Bills. Read a first time :—Exchequer Bills 
Founding ; Bank of Ireland Act Continuance.—Read a 
third time :—Exchequer Bills; Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation)}. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. French, from the Medical 
Association of Ireland, for Medical Reform.--By Mr. 
Hume, from Kilkenny, and other places, against the 


Bank of Ireland Charter Continuance Bill. 


Stave-Trapr —Portucar.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took that 
opportunity of stating, that, in conse- 
quence of the early hour at which the 
House rose last night, they had not yet on 
their Table a bill. which, he understood, 
had passed the Lords, with amendments, 
It was, nevertheless, of the greatest pos- 
sible importance to the public service that 
the bill in question—he meant the Slave- 
trade Suppression Bill—should pass with 
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as little delay as possible. There was 
every reason to believe it would be on 
the Table of the House by their usual 
time of meeting, five o’clock ; he begged, 
therefore, to give notice that he should, at 
that hour, propose to agree to the amend- | 
ments. 

Mr. O’Connell would take the same 
opportunity to call the attention of the. 
House and the public to a fact which he | 
had seen stated in the newspapers this | 
morning—he meant the conspiracy else- | 
where distinctly stated to exist between | 
the Portuguese Slave-traders to make such 
arrangements, by having a pipe of poisoned 
wine on the deck, and also by poisoning 
the water on board, as should cause the 
death of the British crews who chanced, 
on capturing a vessel, to partake of the 
one or theother. It was impossible suffi- 
ciently to express indignation at such 
diabolical atrocity. But he apprehended 
that the Government, having received in- 
formation to that effect, were bound, not 
Only to inform the public of the discovery, 
but to apply to the Court of Portugal to 
prosecute those who were guilty of so in- 
famous a conspiracy. It was impossible 
any country could be so barbaric in its 
code as not to have some means of pro- 
secuting the miscreants who could be 
guilty of such a crime. He was sure he 
expressed the sentiments of the whole 
country, when he confidently anticipated 
that the Government would call upon 
Portugal to put the facts in a train of in- 
vestiration, and adopt the most prompt 
and decisive measures for bringing to 
punishment those who were guilty of so 
horrible a conspiracy. 

N tice given, and amendments to be 
cons dered at a later period. 





Metroporiran Portce Courts.] 
The Order of the Day for considering the 
Lorcs’ amendments to the Metropolitan 
Police Courts Bill having been again 
read, 

Mr. Aglionby wished the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Solicitor-general, 
or the hon. Member for Lambeth, to ex- 
vt what those amendments were. They 

ad not been printed, and his only know- 
ledge of them was obtained from the news- 
papers of the day. 

The Solicitor-General: The amend- 
ments might be stated under two heads: 
the first referred to the third clause of the 
Nill, giving the magistrates retiring salaries, 
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which the House of Lords had struck out ; 
the other, which was the most important 
alteration, referred to the 26th clause, 
which had given rise to so much discus- 
sion, and which the House of Lords had 
also struck out. The hon. Member was 
aware, that that clause had been framed 
in conformity with the suggestions of a 
select committee of the House of Com. 
mons, and that it gave the magistrates, in 
cases of petty felony, a power of sum- 
mary jurisdiction and conviction, without 
the intervention of a jury. Although he 
did not approve of those amendments, 
and considered the bill much better in the 
shape in which it passed that House, yet 
it was requisite to accept it, in order to 
preserve the power of the metropolitan 
police magistrates; and he, therefore, 
moved, that the Lords’ amendments be 
agreed to. 

Mr. Hawes said, that, in consequence 
of the call made upon him by the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth, he hoped the 
House would indulge him with a few 
minutes of their time, in order to call the 
attention, as well of the House as of the 
public, to the alterations introduced by the 
House of Lords. As the Solicitor-general 
had stated, there were two principal al- 
terations, and but two, and both he re- 
gretted. The first alteration of the Lords 
was, the striking out the third ciause of 
the bill, by which the Secretary of State 
was empowered to supersede, upon a fixed 
superannuation, certain police magistrates 
who, from age or other circumstances, 
were indisposed to continue on the bench, 
when far more extensive and important 
duties were imposed upon them. The 
bill, as it originally stood, comprehended, 
not only the removal of such magistrates 
as he had alluded to, but the appointment 
of a superior class of justices in these 
courts. No doubt could be entertained 
that the public had been, and was, dissa- 
tisfied with the mode of administering jus- 
tice in these offices, and it was important, 
therefore, that not only justices, from 
whatever cause incompetent, should be 
removed, but that better should be ap- 
pointed. The Lords had left the jurisdic- 
tion,as extensive as it was when the bill left 
this House in nearly every respect, as he 
would presently show, and yet made ale 
terations which would, in his opinion, 
mar its satisfactory administration. It ap- 
peared, however, that this clause was not 
absolutely necessary, inasmuch as the 
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superannuation could be obtained by ex-| Long periods of imprisonment, transport- 


isting Acts. He trusted he should not be 
thought to take up too much time, when 
he remarked upon another principal alter- 
ation of the bill. ‘The House of Lords 
had thought proper to strike out the 26th 
clause, which gave to the police magis- 


trates a summary jurisdiction in cases of | 


petty theft; a clause which he regretted to 
find no longer in the bill, as be firmly be- 


t i ae | 
lieved it was a most valuable provision, | 
and one constantly called for, and which | 


general 


For the proof 


would have been acted upon with 
consent and approbation. 


of the value and importance of this clause, | 


he would just refer the House to the evi- 


dence of one of the witnesses before the | 


committee, which put this provision in a 
very iwnportant point of view. Mr. Hard- 
wick says— 

“ We do exercise a very important jurisdic- 


tion at present, from a belief that it is better | 


to decide the case at once for the interest of 


all parties, both the accuser and accused, in | 


lieu of sending it to the sessions to be tried, 
involving as it does frequently long periods of 
imprisonment to the party accused. We do 
exercise such power perpetually, and we are 
assailed continually to exercise it still more, 
and an experienced officer said the other day, 
that there are few persons who have gone 
through a criminal proceeding that would 
ever complain again. There are nineteen out 
of twenty who have done that for the first 
time, not knowing what they have to go 
through, passing through the examination and 
re-examination at the police office, thence be- 
fore the clerk of the Central Criminal Court 
taking the notes for indictment, thence to the 
grand jury, and thence before the petty jury 
and the court.” 

Let it be remembered, that these pro- 
ceedings all have to be taken for the most 
trifling, and the most numerous class of 
offences, the stealing a bun, or an apple, 
as may be seen in the reports of the in- 
spectors of prisons. But the objections 
taken in the House of Lords surprised 
him. It was not that such petty offences 
were not fit objects for a good and well 
defined system of summary jurisdiction, 
but that the jurisdiction given under the 
bill interfered with trial by jury. Now, 
to that he begged to give a decided con- 
tradiction. The bill, as it went to the 
Lords, gave no jurisdiction over felonies, 
if he understood the technical meaning of 
the word. No such jurisdiction was ever 
intended or given. Felony was the crime 
of theft to which the law attached certain 


ation, and forfeiture of goods, corruption 
of the blood, &c. It was never intended, 
nor was there anything in the bill to give 
such power. The crime of theft, petty thefts 
in particular, had long, for forty years at 
least, been within the jurisdiction of a single 
Magistrate, and of the petty sessions, of 
_ justices throughout the country without 
the intervention of a jury. Felony, then, 
was never placed by this bill under the 
single jurisdiction of a magistrate, whilst 
| petty thefts, under several Acts -— the 
| Vagrant Act, the Larceny Consolivation 
Act, introduced by Sir Robert Peel, and 
| the Police Act-—all gave this jurisdiction, 
and were all in full operation throughout 
| the kingdom, certaiuly without any prac- 
| tical injustice or complaint, or any idea 
{that the right of trial by jury was im- 
paired. The objection, however, re pect- 
ing the violation of the right of tral by 
| jury, came with a bad grace from those 
j to whom such observations were altri- 
| buted in the papers: no doubt such re- 
| marks were very erroneously attributed to 
'them, but such objections were attributed 
to Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brou;zham. 
The former noble Lord had sane ioned 
and prepared the 7th and 8th of Ceorge 
4th, Sir Robert Peel’s Act, and stated 
this in the debate in the House of Lords 
in June, 1827. The bill was introduced 
by Lord Tenterden, and the then Lord 
Chancellor (Lyndhurst) said, that the bill 
had long been under the consideration of 
Sir R. Peel, ‘who had been assisted by 
himself, by the late Attorney-general, and 
by the then Solicitor-general.” Lord 
Brougham also took part in the debate 
upon Sir R. Peel’s bill, and raised not 
one word of ubjection to the severe, and 
he must say, arbitrary provisions of that 
bill. By that bill, a single justice could 
inflict twelve months imprisonment, and 
fines varying from 502. to 21, Compared 
with this, which required amendment, the 
bill now before the House was pre- 
eminently humane and merciful. In 
fact, the bill was wholly in mitigation of 
the existing law. The utmost imprison- 
ment which could 6e inflicted was two 
months, and the utmost fine 5/., and in 
all cases an appeal was allowed, where 
the sentence of imprisonment exceeded 
one month and the fine 3/. It should 
not be forgotten, that these magistrates 
were professional men, sitting in open 
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public opinion and the public press. But 
if the observations in the House of Lords 
surprised him, the observations made re- 
cently on the bench of the Central Cri- 
minal Court surprised him more. There 
he found the Recorder of London stating, 
“‘that the present House of Commons 
had given their sanction to a measure for 
trying prisoners without a jury at all.” The 
account goes on to state, that ‘‘ the jury 
looked astonished, as well they might.” 
The Recorder continued: ‘* Gentlemen 
might well be astonished, but it was the 
fact, that a bill had lately passed the 
House of Commons empowering a single 
magistrate upon his own judgment to 
convict prisoners in cases of felony.” 
This, he confessed, surprised him; for no 
such bill ever passed, giving any — 
magistrate any such power. A felony, h 
had said, was a technical word, sit a 
the crime of theft, and a certain amount 
of punishment combined. Felony, then, 
was never placed under the jurisdiction of 
a magistrate, whilst petty thefis, had, as 
as he had shown, been long under the 
cognizance of a single magistrate through- 
out the country. What became, then, of 
the statement made from the bench, and 
the assertion that the right of trial by 
jury was invaded ? The fact was, that 
the law, when the Recorder was speak- 
ing, enabled a magistrate, on suspicion 
only of a felony, to convict for two 
months, without appeal, whilst the bill 
thus noticed required proof of theft to be 
given before conviction, and then allowed 
an appeal from a sentence of imprison- 
ment exceeding one month, The law as 
it stood was unnoticed by the judge, 
whilst the bill was commented upon by 
the hon. Member. The impattiality of a 
judge was lost sight of, and he must say, 
that such observations appeared to him 
to be unbecoming the judicial charac- 
ter. The fact was, that this bill was only 
very objectionable to a certain class of 
legal gentlemen who were not indifferent 
to the fees derivable from the business of 
the Central Criminal Court, and they 
fancied, contrary to the opinion of many 
witnesses examined, that the more consti- 
tutional and direct jurisdiction proposed 
to be given by the bill would lessen the 
business of that court, and hence all the 
objections made. They could not endure, 
from the highest to the lowest functionary, 
that anything should interfere with either 
the fees, emoluments, or power of that 
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little burglarious world, in which they 
lived and moved and had their being. 
Such observations as those to which he 
had alluded appeared to him better fitted 
for that House than a court of justice. He 
begged pardon for thus occupying the 
House. The remarks he had made had 
been called forth by the unnecessary ad- 
dress of the Recorder of London, to whom 
he had written a note, apprising him of 
his intention to notice it when this bill 
came again under discussion. He would 
sit down, only saying that he had a firm 
conviction that this bill would confer great 
benefits upon a vast community which had 
long been denied justice. There could 
be no excuse for not now appointing 
thoroughly competent justices—men who 
would not only do justice, but would make 
the administration of justice respected ; 
and so far from thinking this bill nar- 
rowed any right of the subject, invaded 
any ancient right, inflicted any severe 
penalty, or gave any harsh power, be be- 
lieved it was a bil mitigating the existing 
law, and creating a useful and most 
beneficial jurisdiction, It was very cap- 
able of improvement, he hoped it would 
be improved, and that in lieu of the very 
objectionable power now exercised in- 
directly by magistrates, instead of that 
proposed in the bill, which required the 
proof of the crime alleged before convic- 
tion, the bill, as it formerly stood before 
the Lords’ alterations, would hereafter 
become law. A short time would only 
elapse before the public would, he hoped, 
enjoy the full benefits contemplated by the 
police committee, in the more orderly 
and satisfactiory administration of justice 
throughout the metropolis. 

Sir C. Grey was not aware of any ad- 
dress having been made from the bench of 
the nature alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Lambeth, and thought the hon. Mem- 
ber somewhat premature in coming so 
rapidly to any conclusion upon that sub- 
ject. He agreed, however, with that hon. 
Member, in entertaining an anxious desire 
that the bill should not be ushered into the 
world subject to any misrepresentation : 
and that, as regarded summary jurisdiction 
in case, of felony, the question turned more 
upon the technical meaning of the words 
than anything else. But it appeared to 
him that the hon. Member for Lambeth 
had omitted to notice one very material 
point. According to his (Sir C. Grey’s) 
impression, the bill, as it passed that 
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House, did not allow an appeal to a jury | 
in all cases, a motion to that effect having | 
been made by the hon. Member for East | 
Kent and negatived. According, then, to | 
his opinion, the bill, as it passed that | 
House, gave power to the magistrates to) 
punish summarily British subjects to the | 
extent of imprisonment and hard labour } 
fora limited period, without the right of! 
appeal. He must say that he considered | 
that was a strong interference with the 

liberty of the subject, and he had stated 

so when the bill was discussed in commit- | 
tee. He objected to the right of any 
magistrates to imprison without appeal to | 
a jury. He would put the case to the | 
hon. Member for Lambeth, how he himself 
should feel if placed in such circumstances, , 
and if he found that he might be thrown 

into prison by the command of a single 

judge, subject to all the heats and in-| 
firmities of human nature, and that the| 
right of appealing toa jury of his country- | 
men was denied him. It was true that! 
parties in that situation might apply to 
the Secretary of State, and so long as the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Home 
Department held thatsituation, they would 
all have pretty good chance of access. 
But that noble Lord did not command a 
perpetual Jease of office, and his successor 
mizht not be so willing to pay attention 
to the duties of his office as the noble 
Lord; he therefore felt it desirable that 
the power of appeal should exist in all 
cases. He could speak from his own ex- 
perience, that he never knew a rogue who 
had been rightly convicted, appeal from the 
conviction, With the right of appeal, he 
should not object to giving summary 
jurisdiction to a greater extent than they 
did at present. 

Mr. Hawes said, the hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. The present bill mitigated 
the severity of the existing law, by which 
police magistrates could imprison for three 
months without appeal. 

Sir C. Grey certainly thought that the 
motion of the hon Member for East 
Kent, for allowing appeals in all cases, 
had been negatived, and that the House of 
Lords had adopted that principle. 

The Solicitor-General said, the Lords 
had done nothing. The law remained 
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precisely the same as formerly, giving an 
appeal in all cases where imprisonment 
exceeded one month, and the penalties 3/. 

Mr. Pryme stated, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Kent had moved in the com- 
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mittee, that parties should have an appeal 
in all cases, but that amendment was 
negatived, We were going on abolishing 
the trial by jury by degrees, until at last 
we should arrive at the Turkish state in 
which the criminal law was administered 
by the will of the magistrate alone. He 
was most averse to depriving her Majesty’s 
subjects of the protection of trial by jury. 
Mr. 7’. Duncombe was very sorry to 
hear the hon. and learned Solicitor-gene- 
ral declare, that he was ready to agree 
to these amendments of the Lords. To 
that declaration he could by no means 
assent; aud unquestionably he should 
take the sense of the House upon them. 
He rejoiced, however, that the Lords had 
struck out of the bill the summary clause. 
If it were right to give such jurisdiction to 
magistrates, why was the clause to be 
limited to a circle of fifteen miles round 
London, and why was not the benefit of 
it to be extended to the rest of the coun- 
try? The real alteration, however, of the 
Lords, to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of the Commons, was one which 
completely spoiled the bill altogether. 
The Lords had struck out of the bill the 
third clause. That clause gave the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown, the 
power of superseding the existing magis- 
trates on payment of a pension or retiring 
allowance, not exceeding in amount two- 
thirds of their present salaries. The House 
of Commons, bya subsequent clause, had 
increased the salary of the future police 
magistrates, from 800/. to 1,2002. a-year, 
and had been induced to accede to that 
increase, from the declaration of Ministers, 
that under the third clause they should be 
able to get rid of all the weak, worn-out, 
imbecile old fixtures in Worship-street and 
in Queen-square. Yes, all the Whites, 
and Gregorys, and Nortons were to be 
swept clean away, and in their stead, we 
were to get young barristers of seven years 
standing, distinguished for great learning 
and legal talent. Now, the consequence 
of the Lords striking out the third clause, 
would be this—that Ministers would not 
be able to supersede the existing magis- 
trates; and the result of that would be, 
that these old, worn-out, incompetent 
magistrates would get 1,200/. a-year, in- 
stead of the 800/. a-year which they now 
had, and would continue fixtures on the 
bench as long as they could either see, 
write, or eat. When the Lords struck out 
the third clause, they should also have 
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struck out the clause increasing the sala- 
ries of the magistrates. To do Lord 
Lyndhurst justice, he had come forward to 
strike out that clause; but then down 
came the Whigs in flocks, and defeated 
him for the sake of the golden fleece. 
After the superseding clause was struck 
out, the salary-increasing clause ought not 
to have oeen kept in. He should move 
that these amendments be read a second 
time this day three months. If he suc- 
ceeded, as he trusted that he should suc- 
ceed, in carrying that amendment, the 
effect of it would be the Icss of the bill. 
He was aware that the Police Act ex- 
pired in the present year, but nothing 
could be more easy than for Ministers to 
have recourse to their ordinary practice, 
and to bring in a short bill to continue it 
for another year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that considerable misconception 
appeared to prevail in the mind of his 
hon, Friend the Member for Finsbury, re- 
specting the provisions of this bill. His 
hon. Friend’s observations were quite in- 
applicable to the real facts of the case. If 
this bill were to be rejected, and a con- 
tinuing bill were to be introduced, as his 
hon. Fiiend advised, all the objections 
which had been urged against the present 
defectiveness of the police system, would 
remain in full force. In the bill, as it 
passed the House of Commons, the sala- 
ries of the police magistrates were in- 
creased with a view to obtain a better 
administration of justice, through the 
hands of professional men of learning and 
experience, than could be obtained from 
the services of some of those who were 
now employed by the Government as 
police magistrates, but whom he would not 
allude to by name, as they were not present 
to defend themselves. The clause grant- 
ing that increase of salary, was coupled 
with another clause, enabling the Crown 
to supersede, at its discretion, certain 
magistrates upon retired allowances of a 
limited amount. The latter clause had 
been rejected by the Lords; and, there- 
fore, to a certain extent, the public would 
not obtain the benefit which the bill as it 
passed the Commons was calculated to 
give them. But there were two circum- 
stances which his hon. Friend had over- 
looked. In the first place, all the existing 
magistrates held their offices during plea- 
sure; but that circumstance would not 
justify the Crown in removing them, so 
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long as they discharged the duties of their 
stations faithfully and efficiently. In the 
next place, the retiring allowances to be 
granted to them, did not rest upon this 
superseding clause; for they were pro- 
vided for by the Act of 4th and 5th of 
William 1V., cap. 24, an Act passed in 
1834, for the purpose of regulating pen- 
sions and retiring allowances. In the 
schedule to that Act, were contained the 
retiring allowances to be granted to the 
police magistrates in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, the city of Westmiuster, and the 
borough of Southwark. The Crown, 
by that Act, could enforce the superannu- 
ation of the police magistrates. As the 
consequence of rejecting the present bill 
would be to leave the present state of the 
police of the metropolis very defective, he 
did hope, that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, would not persist in 
pressing his amendment. One word more 
before he sat down. His hon. Friend and 
colleague (Mr. Pryme), had declared 
himself most averse to abolishing the trial 
by jury, which he described as one of the 
most efficacious protections of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Undoubtedly so it was, 
and most hostile should he and the rest of 
his colleagues be to any proposition which 
went the length of abolishing the juris- 
diction of the petty jury. But the juris- 
diction of the grand jury was also a pro- 
tection to her Majesty’s subjects ; and yet 
his hon. Friend and colleague had pro- 
posed to abolish it altogether. On the 
next occasion on which his hon, Friend 
brought forward that proposition, he must 
pair off with himself, as nothing could be 
more contradictory than his opinions on 
the utility of grand and petty juries. 

Mr. Pryme said, that his right hon. 
Friend and colleague had just shown that 
he had not listened to his speech on the 
subject of grand juries, for, if he had list- 
ened to that speech, he would have known 
that the abolition of the functions of a 
grand jury would not impair, but strengthen 
the functions of a petty jury. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe observed, that the 
Act to which his right hon. Friend had re- 
ferred was passed in 1834. As in the in- 
terval which had elapsed since the passing 
of that Act—her Majesty’s Ministers had 
not removed on retiring allowances any of 
those gentlemen who were such orna- 
ments of the bench, he inferred that they 
had no intention to remove them now. 
He must, persist in his amendment. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers had not till 
very recently received the recommendation 
of two committees that some of the present 
magistrates should be set aside. If, there- 
fore, they had set them aside without such 
a good cause, they would have been ac- 
cused of removing the magistrates from 
improper motives. By the present bill 
they would be authorized to remove the 
magistrates, and to procure in their room 
legal gentlemen of greater competency, 

Amendmeut negatived,. 

The amendments of the Lords were 
agreed to. 


Epucation oF SoLDIERS’ CiiLDREN.| 
Mr. Langdale wished to ask two questions 
of the noble Secretary-at- War—first, whe- 
ther or not the children of soldiers were 
forced to attend the regimental schools, and 
to be educated solely in the religion of the 
Established Church ? And, secondly, whe- 
ther there was any intention of relaxing 
the rule which had hitherto been acted 
upon, and which had the effect of depriv- 
ing the children of Roman Catholics, as 
well as Presbyterians and Protestant Dis- 
senters generally, of the benefit of the Asy- 
lum School at Chelsea, unless they were 
educated in the doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church ? 

Viscount Howick answered, that no 
change whatever had been introduced into 
the practice of the army by the late order 
on the subject. In the regimental schools, 
no children were required to be educated 
in any religion of which their parents dis- 
approved, With respect to the education 
of children in the Asylum School at Chel- 
sea, the education of the children there 
was wholly in the doctrines of the Church 
of England. He had some time ago seri- 
ously deliberated upon this subject, in 
concert with the commissioners, and afte: 
a very full consideration they had been 
compelled to come to the conclusion that 
it was impossible in that institution, as it 
was constituted, that the children who are 
there, and who are entirely provided for 
Within the institution, could be educated, 
under any practicable arrangement, in 
any religion but that of the Established 
Church. 


Tne Recorper or Lonpon.] Mr. 
Law, seeing the hon. Member for Lambeth 
in his place, hoped the House would grant 
him the usual indulgence, when he re- 
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quested the hon. Member to state what 
had occurred that morning in reference to 
an intimation which the hon. Member had 
sent to him, that the hon. Member intended 
to notice some observations be was re- 
ported to have made in the course of a 
trial at the Central Criminal Court. He 
was aware that he must throw himself 
upon the indulgence of the House, in beg- 


i ging that the question might be answered ; 


and he did so as weil from being a Mem- 
ber of that House, as also because the 
matter was connected with the discharge 
of his judicial functions. He hoped, 
therefore, the hon. Member would state 
the substance of any complaint he had to 
make in consequence of anything he was 
reported to have said. 

Mr. Hawes really did not know whether 
he were called upon to reply to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s question. Had 
the hon. and learned Member been in his 
place in the morning, as he ought to have 
been, he would have heard the statement 
he had made; and he thought it too 
much to be called upon to state over again 
the observations which, in the discharge 
of his public duty, he had thought it right 
to make. [fe could not, perhaps, recollect 
the exact phraseology he had used, and he 
must say, that it appeared to him a most 
unnatural course, having intimated to the 
hon. and learned Member in the course of 
Friday, that he should take an opportu- 
nity when the Police Courts Bill came be- 
fore the House, to notice (not to complain, 
for he had no complaint to make) an ad- 
dress reported to have been made to a jury 
in the Central Criminal Court. He had 
yesterday requested the noble Lord, who 
iad charge of it, to postpone the bill till to. 
day, in order that the hon. Member from 
whom he had received no answer till three 
o'clock that day, might have full notice. 
He was now in the hands of the House, 
and was willing, if it thought proper to 
enter upon the debate. [‘* No, no.”] If 
the Flouse wished it he was ready to defend 
what he then stated, but it was rather too 
much to ask him to repeat his observa- 
tions. 

Mr. Luw assured the hon. Member and 
the House, that although the hon. Mem- 
ber’s letter to him was dated on Friday last, 
he being out of town, did not receive it 
until one o’clock yesterday. He immedi- 
ately returned to town at great personal 
inconvenience to himself, and arrived at 
the door of the House at a-quarter before 
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four o’clock, not being aware that the 
House would sit at an earlier hour. This 
being the case, he confessed he was some- 
what surprised at the hon. Gentleman’s 
disinclination to re-state what he had said 
in the morning. However, as the hon. 
Member now stated that he did not com- 
plain, and as the mere personal opinion of 
the hon. Member as to any part of his 
conduct was a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence, he would nottrouble the House with 
any further remarks upon the subject. He, 
thought, however, he might be allowed to 
observe, that when the hon. Member sent 
a notice to him of his intention to direct 
the attention of the House to some part of 
his conduct when acting in a public capa- 
city, when the hon. Gentleman received an 
answer to that communication as soon as 
circumstances could possibly admit, and 
when he came to town to meet any ob- 
servations the hon. Member might feel it 
his duty to make; he thought it was not 
too great an indulgence from one gentle- 
man to another, not to say from one Mem- 
ber of the House to another, to restate 
the substance of any observations—(The 
hon. Member was interrupted by cries of 
‘* Order!” and Chair!” | 

The Speaker thought it would not be 
wise to press the matter further. The 
hon. and learned Member had called on 
the hon. Member for Lambeth to state 
the substance of any observations he had 
made; and it was certainly competent 
for the hon. Member to do so, but the 
hon. Member having declined, it was ir- 
regular to create any further debate. He 
had understood the hon. Member, when 
he rose, to make some explanation of what 
had occurred, which he (the Speaker) con- 
ceived was perfectly in order, but beyond 
that he thought any dicussion would be 
irregular. 

Mr. Hawes hoped he might be permit- 
to state, with reference to the communi- 
cations on which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman laid great stress, that he had 
addressed a note to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on Friday ; that he had taken 
great pains that the note should be de- 
livered, and on the door of the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman’s chambers there was a 
notice that the person in charge would 
attend again directly. He had heard no- 
thing further upon the subject until he 
saw the hon. and learned. Gentleman to- 
day, when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that the only reason why the hon, 
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and learned Gentleman had not answered 
his letter was, that he had not received it 
in time, He had thought that all he could 
do was to intimate to the hon. and learned 
Member that he intended to notice the 
address he had made. 

Subject dropped. 


Canapa—Casr or Mr. Vicer.] Mr. 
Hume wished again to draw the attention 
of the Under Secretary for the Colonies to 
the case of Mr. Viger, who had been 
confined in the gaol of Montreal, Lowe 
Canada, for two years, without having 
been brought to trial. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that some 
time since he had asked a question on this 
subject—but he had this day seen an in- 
dividual who had just arrived in this 
country from Montreal, and who stated 
that Mr. Viger was still detained in the 
gaol of that city, and that his family were 
denied all access tohim. Such treatment 
as this he considered exceedingly cruel 
towards a gentleman seventy-five years of 
age, and who had for a long period oc- 
cupied the high situation of a Member of 
the Assembly of the colony. It was cruel 
that he should be compelled to linger out 
another winter in prison, suffering such 
severe privations. He had asked to be 
brought to trial, either before the ordinary 
tribunals, or before a court-martial, he did 
not care which: but it was a cruel case 
that he should be detained in prison at his 
time of life, and made to undergo these 
privations. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he had answered 
the question of the hon. Gentleman some 
time ago, and he could only now reply in 
the same terms that he had on that oc- 
casion; but he thought that the House 
would be of opinion, that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Sir John Colborne 
could not have acted otherwise than he 
had acted. He could not state exactly 
the manner in which Mr. Viger had been 
treated; but he thought it was unlikely that 
he was subjected to any hardships which 
were not necessary for his safe custody. 

Mr. Hume wished to know why any 
British subject should be confined for two 
years without being brought to trial? It 
was most cruel and most unjust. 


Bank orIrenanp.] On the Order of 
the day for going into Committee on the 
Bank of Ireland Bill being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer said, 
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undoubtedly, the events which had occurred 
during the last month, in respect to the 
Bank of Ireland Bill, would impose upon 
him a task of no ordinary difficulty, and he 
feared he must add, also, of no ordinary 
responsibility. The difficulty in which the 
House was placed—he abstracted for the 
moment any difficulty which affected him- 
self or her Majesty’s Government—was of | 
no common character. He should wish, | 
before he adverted more distinctly to the | 
resolutions of her Majesty’s Government, 
and to the determination they had come to, 
to explain, at no great length, but to ex- | 
plain, nevertheless, the object the Govern- 
ment had, in the introduction of this bill. 
This bill affected the Bank of Ireland, the 
joint-stock banks in Ireland, and affected 
the British funds. So far as it affected the 
Bank of Ireland, it contained provisions to 
continue for a time certain of four years, 
and, in the event of Parliament not inter- 
fering to the contrarv, for fourteen years, 
the present exclusive issue of notes of the 
Bank of Ireland, within Dublin and the 
metropolitan district, as at present confined 
by law to a circuit of fifty miles. During 
the progress of the discussion, and more 
especially in the debate which occurred on 
moving the resolutions, it was stated by 
many, that they thought that the interval 
of time between the present period and the 
possible remission of the arrangement with | 
the Bank of England, might be advantage- 
ously and properly employed in an inquiry | 
into the general principles of banking, and 
to determine, not only with respect to Ire- 
land, but with respect to England, what | 
were the principles on which it behoved 
that House to proceed. He had stated, | 
undoubtedly, that he was far from aflirm- | 
ing, and should be reluctant to affirm, that | 
the arrangements proposed in this bill were 
those which ought to be permanently | 
adopted by that House ; but that he thought | 
it most consonant with the sound principles | 
of legislation, to make the termination of 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank of Ire- 
land contemporaneous with those of the 
Bank of England, in order that the whole 
subject might be discussed at once, not as 
a matter affecting Ireland, but as a matter 
affecting the whole empire, and that what- 
ever system of legislation it was desirable 
to adopt, should be applied to both parts of 
the United Kingdom. He was opposed, 
upon the introduction of this bill, by bon. 
Gentlemen: the first, who gave a notice, 
was the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kilkenny, who objected not only to his 
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proceeding, but who suggested a contrary 
course. His bill continued to the Bank of 
Ireland, subject to certain conditions, the 
exclusive issue of promissory notes, payable 
on demand, in Dublin and the neighbour- 
hood. The hon. Member for hilkenny 
laid down, on the other hand, as a position, 
that the banking trade, in this branch of 
issue, as well as in the other branches of 
banking, ought to be free ; that free com- 
petition contained within itself a sufficient 
check aguinst any abuse, and the hon. Mem- 
ber held out the case ot Scotland as the 
example which ought to be pursued in re- 
spect to Ireland. He certainly should be 
making an unwarrantable trespass on the 
time of the House, if he were to enter again 
into the arguments on the bill, or in an- 
swer to those of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny. ‘The arguments on both sides were 
now before the public, and he was ready 
to abide by their decision. But it was evi- 
dent that the antagonist principles contended 
for were irreconcilable. He had thought, 
that one of them was sufficiently disposed 
of early in the discussion, but soon after 
the question assumed a new aspect, and the 
House was called upon to view it as it bore 
upon Irish interests, and were urged to 
abandon it altogether, or to discuss it on 
principles peculiarly Irish. He had endea- 
voured as well as he could, and, he hoped, 
without any incivility, to argue against that 
view of the question, and to contend for the 
abstract principle ; but it appeared, that he 
was to be met, not by reasoning or argu- 
ment, but by a pertinacious course, the 
object of which was the delay and defeat of 


' the bill. It had been met, not on its merits, 


but by a sort of mechanical opposition—a 
mode of operation, by which the best and 
most useful bill in the world might be des 
feated by a small majority. For instance, 
the Portuguese Slave Suppression Bull, 
which had passed the other day, might, if 
subjected to this mechanical opposition, 
have been defeated, and the just expecta- 
tions of this country and of Europe have 
thus been frustrated. He knew it might 
be said, that such an opposition was all fair, 
because it was permitted by the forms of 
the House, but, except on one occasion this 
Session, he had never before known the 
forms of the House so applied. Before he 
proceeded to other observations connected 
with this question, he would state one fact 
which was much misapprehended. It was 
said, that this course of opposition was ren- 
dered necessary, because the Government 
had such a majority of official Members in 
Q 2 
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attendance as would prevent a fair expres- 
sion of the opinion of the House. Now, an 
analysis of the several divisions on the bill 
showed clearly, that on all those divisions, 
the majorities in favour of the bill did 
not consist of official men; so that 
no official men had been in attendance, 
the same results would have taken place. 
Now, with respect to the bill, it was pro- 
posed to continue the Bank of Ireland Char- 
ter for four years, which might afterwards 
be extended to a larger period. ‘The term 
of four years having been objected to by 
an hon. Member, he stated that he was 
ready to attend to any reasonable sugges- 
tion as to the limitation of the period ; but 
afterwards that objection seemed to be given 
up, so that no blame lay with him as to the 
term of four years. It had been objected, 
that the bill would deprive joint-stock 
banks of many advantages which they ought 
to enjoy, and of the usual means of carrying 


on their business—that they could not sue | 


and be sued. ‘hese and other advantages 
he was disposed to extend to them, and to 
give to those in Dublin, and also to the 


banks in Drogheda, Carlow, and other | 


places, all the advantages enjoyed by the 


Bank of Ireland, save and except the power | 


of issuing promissory notes payable on de- 
mand. As to the joint-stock banks of issue, 
he was prepared to give them such power 
as would enable them to carry on their 
business—to draw at not less than ten days, 
and for sums not less than 10/. ‘These 
would have been considerable advantages to 
Ireland. To England the bill would have 
been also of much advantage. It would 
have procured the remission of a debt of 
23,0001. a-year, and a funding of 900,000/. 
of Exchequer-bills now held by the Bank 
of Ireland, and on terms highly advantage- 
ous to the public. But, notwithstanding 
these advantages, it was fairly admitted, 
that the opposition made to the bill would 
be continued so as to render it impossible to 
carry it in the present Session. Under such 
circumstances, it became the duty of Go- 
vernment to consider what course should be 
taken. The Government had made a pro- 
position to the Bank of Ireland, subject to 
the approval of Parliament; but, in the 
wish to carry out that proposition, it was 
to be considered whether they should yield 
to a mechanical opposition, and thus make 
a precedent which would be productive of 
most serious consequences at some future 
time. One suggestion was, that under 
such circumstances, there should be a call of 
the House; but passing by the inconve- 
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nience of calling Gentlemen—many of 
whom had returned to their homes, and 
many gone to the Continent —he was satis- 
ficd that such a course would not bring any 
reasonable proportion of the Members who 
attended an ordinary call; but, as he said 
last night, even if 300 attended, he should, 
with the continuance of the same mechani- 
,cal opposition, have to contend with the 
same difficulties as before, and that in the 
end he should not be in a better situation 
than before. Under these circumstances, 
‘he communicated with the Bank of Ire- 
land. In justice to that body, of whom 
they had heard so much, and on whom so 
much abuse had been poured, he must say, 
from what he had seen and known of them, 
that a more honourable, a more disinter- 
ested, a more public spirited set of men it 
had never been his good fortune to meet 
in the course of his life. The Bank of 
Ireland was as well aware as he was, that 
under such an opposition as had been re- 
| sorted to, it would be impossible to carry 
‘the bill this Session. To have altered the 
rules and forms of the House for the pur- 
pose of obviating the Opposition was a 
, course which he could not think of recom- 
mending. Indeed, he was himself an advo- 
cate for retaining those forms, and particu- 
larly the power of moving adjournments ; 
but as that was a most useful and constitu- 
tional privilege, the greater care should be 
taken that it should not be abused and 
prostituted to bad purposes. If he had 
proposed an alteration of the forms of the 
House for the purpose of obviating the 
opposition, he should have been open to still 
stronger objections than had been urged 
against him, and then the objection as to 
the late period of the Session, such as it was, 
would apply with still greater force. Then, 
he again asked, what was the alternative ? 
Suppose the bill should not (as would now 
be the case) pass into a law, did those who 
complained of the monopoly of the Bank, 
believe that that monopoly would be les- 
sened by the loss of this bill? Did those 
who complained of the injury done to the 
joint-stock banks believe that they would be 
benefited by it? Wouldthe public gain by 
the loss of the bill? No; on the contrary, it 








would lose by it—it would lose 23,000/. a- 
year which the Bank of Ireland agreed to 
give up. Thus, then, upon the showing of 
the opponents of the bill, there was no 
ground, logically speaking, for giving it up. 
The only ground was the determination to 
oppose it. He would not now offer any 








further opinion upon that opposition, but 
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would leave it to be judged of by the cool 
consideration of the commercial world, by | 
whose decision he would be ready to abide. | 
He would leave to the public to judge | 
whether it would not be better for the | 
commercial community, that the bill should 
not be withdrawn. But there was one 
difficulty which was insuperable as to any 
compromise. There were the 900,000/. of 
Exchequer bills which the Bank of Ire- 
land held, and which the present bill pro- 
posed to fund. It would have created 
some difficulty to have that amount thrown 
upon the market, which the Bank had it in 
its power to do, and if it insisted on their 
being paid, it might have been necessary to 
raise a loan to that amount to pay them. 
The Bank of Ireland, then, had it in its 
power to throw many difficulties in the 
way of the Government. It might have 
said, ‘ As you have not been able to carry 
out your own proposition to us, we now 
“all on you to make good those engage- 
ments under which you already stand to | 
us.” That, however, would at the present 
time, be attended with great inconvenience 
to the public. What was to be done? 
The Bank of Ireland, with great gene- 
rosity and public spirit, said, ‘* We do not 
urge any claims of our own that would 
embarrass the public, and we shall be per- 
fectly satisfied, that the Exchequer bills 
should be funded by you, not on the terms 
you have offered to the public, but on the | 
less favourable terms of the Bank of Eng- 
land itself. Under these circumstances, 
reluctantly and against his own wish and 
inclination, if he had had the power of | 
fighting single-handed with any number of | 
opponents, he would not have given way, 
but would have endeavoured to continue. 
the contest till the last moment ; but he was 
bound to look to the convenience of the House | 
and of the public, and though his wish was 
to go through with the billin spite of divi- 
sions, he could not do so without calling 
for a great sacrifice on the part of the, 
House. He, therefore, proposed to bring 
in a bill to continue the existing arrange- | 
ment with the Bank of Ireland for the 
period of one year. He proposed this with | 
the entire assent of the Bank of Ireland it- 
self. Ifthe Bank of Ireland, or those in- 
terested in its behalf, had taken another | 
view of its duty, he should not have | 
adopted this course; but he was justified | 
in saying that the Bank of Ireland as- 
sented to the course, and the more gladly, | 
because they were confident they were in | 


the right; and if he had had the power | 
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of carrying the bill, and had not been met 
and foiled by an opposition without ex- 
ample in this House of Parliament, and 
if, by sitting for a fortnight or three weeks 
Jonger, the bill could have been carried 


into effect as a law, it might have been 


suggested, that it had been foreed through 
a reluctant House of Commons without 
adequate inquiry and discussion. ‘The 
Bank of Ireland wished that the measure 
should be discussed at the earliest period 
of the next Session, and in the fullest 
House ; and they would on such an occa- 
sion see how the “ Ayes” and “ Noes” 
stood. If he was asked why he took this 
course at tie present moment, and why he 
did not endeavour to persevere, however 
ineffectual the attempt might be for some 
days to come, he would say, that if he 
thought he could thus attain the object, it 
would be something certainiy ; but if he 
unnecessarily protracted the Session for a 


| fortnight longer, the public might become 


more indifferent to the injustice of the op- 


| position than if he were to leave the case 


as it stood. THe, therefore, proposed, to let 
the bill pass through the committee pra 
forma, so as to include in it all the amend- 
ments he proposed, that the people of Ire- 
land might have the means of considering 
the bill in its most perfect state. He 
should, therefore, on Thursday next, ree 
print the bill and propese that the fur- 


ther consideration of it be postponed 
for three months. He should, in 
the course of this evening, ask leave 


to bring in a bill for continuing the 
Act of the last Session till the Ist of 
January, and for giving effect to the pro- 


' posed funding of the 900,000/, Exchequer 


bills. ‘These two objects could have been 
carried into effect only by the liberal con- 
duct of the Bank of Ireland. He had been 
conquered, not by means of numbers, nor 
by argument, but by the force of a_princi- 
ple which, though legitimate, might be 
dangerously employed, and he forewarned 


| the House and the public, that this prece- 


dent, to which he had been reluctantly 
compelled to submit, but which he,neverthe- 
less, reprobated and condemned was one, 
which, if repeated, would call upon the 
House as a matter of necessity, to consider 
its own modes of proceeding, if it wished 
not to surrender its independence and 
the constitution of England to the dictation 


| of any knot of five or six Gentlemen who 
chose to abuse the forms of the House for 
that purpose, 

Mr, O'Conncll disapproved so much of 
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the manner in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had closed his remarks, 
that he would imitate it as littleas possible. 
He could not be angry at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s blaming him for abusing the 
privileges of one of the Members of the 
House to prevent the establishment of one 
of the worst of purposes, that of a Minis- 
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ter of the Crown from presuming to dic- 
tate to the House at alate period of the) 
Session without any reason. The right! 
hon. Gentleman stood alone. Ile was in| 
this singular predicament ; be was the first | 
Gentleman of any cabinet who for six or | 
eight nights had not had one word of sup- 
port for one of his measures from any 
Member of the same Cabinet. The whole 
of his succour had come from the other 
side of the House, and with that little 
eleemosynary aid, and as one Member of 
the Cabinet it was, that the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer assumed a high tone and 
ventured to speak of the opposition as me- 
chanical. He would tie the right hon. 
Gentleman down by his own acts. He said 
that the country would lose 23,000J. in the 
next year. Why did he not serve notice 
on the Bank in 1838? If he had given 
notice he would have saved three times 
23,0002. He had neglected to serve 
notice for 1838, 1839, and 1840. Notice 
ought to have been served. What pre- 
dicament was the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer now in? He had placed _ himself 
in the power of the Bank of Ireland in- 
stead of having that Bank in his power. 
That was the position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who assumed such a high 
tone, whilst he persevered in a neglect of 
duty. From the first, he had oftered to 
give up his opposition, if any one would 
get up and say that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had brought in the measure at 
a proper time. He had repeated the offer 
if such an assertion were made. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not said | 
that himself, and why should any one else | 
say itfor him. The right hon, Gentleman 
complained of a mechanical opposition 
unusual in that House; but no one had | 





had the hardihood to assert that the | 


period at which the bill had been brought | 
in was not an unusal one. See how he 
illustrated his own course, The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that he had 
brought in the bill at a time when a call of 
the House would not bring 300 Members 
together. Why a mechanics’ institution 





of the worst kind would not invent such 
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an anomaly. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stood alone, and then he talked 
of prostituting the regulations of the 
House; prostituting the resources of the 
Government he should have said; and 
prostituting the situation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. ‘Three years had 
elapsed sizice committees had been investi- 
galing the subject; the last report was 
made a year ego, in July 1838. ‘There 
was full information in that, and yet, with- 
out the least pretext, he lay by till the 2nd 
of August. And to talk to him (Mr. 
O'Connell) about precedents. Why, when 
some future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would quote this precedent, he would say, 
“* My measure is not half so bad as that 
proposed in former times, and yet you bring 
to bear against me a course of proceeding 
which was not taken against Thomas 
Spring Rice, the delinquent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer” as he would say then. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer glories in 
his principles, Did he not admit the pro- 
ceeding to be against principle. Did he 
not say that a monopoly could not be 
defended? Was not this a monopoly? 
And would he now come forward and say 
that it would be defended? This wasa 
question of monopoly—the Bank of Ire. 
land was a monopoly. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown no cause for the 
measure. Tle said that the people of Ire- 
land ought to be consulted. He agreed 
that they should. He knew that he was 
satisfying his constituents; he knew the 
opinion of Scotland pretty well; and he 
knew that the course he had taken had 
delighted the people of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman would soon be 
sheltered in a safe haven, from which he 
might look down upon their struggles, and 
he trusted that he would never have to 
repeat his name except for some ancient 
recollection or another. As the right 
hon. Gentlemen had analysed the divi- 
sions on this bill, he would ask how many 
of those wished to destroy the ministry 
had voted in the minority against him ? 
With a single exception there was no one 
in those minorities but those who supported 
her Majesty’s Government. But then, 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“The Bank of Ireland is a splendid 
thing—it is all generosity, and goodness, 
and brilliancy.” He had not said a word 
against the Bank directors personally ; he 
believed that there were not more amiable 
men in private life, but, with one or two 
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exceptions, they were awfully bad poli- 
ticans. They had the sanciion of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
and he (Mr. O'Connell) gave them credit 
when he believed that they would not 
have given their support to the directors of 
the Bank offreland if theyhad beenLiberal. 
If Mr. Roe was not a Bank director why 
was it? would he not have been a Bank 
director if he had not proposed him 
(Mr. O'Connell)? There was not in the 
whole community a more respectable in- 
dividual—he had accumulated a large 
fortune, and he bore a most honourable 
character in all his dealings. When Mr. 
Guinness was made a Governor of the 
Bank, it was after he had deserted his 
old politics; he was a reputable gen- 
tleman of business, he was most respect- 
able in private life, but he was a political 
renegade. And what reason did he give 
for his changed vote? A religious one? 
What had the Bank of Ireland done for 
the public? Had the Chancellor of the 
Exchequr said anything as to their advan- 
tage to the public? They had accumu- 
lated property for their constituents ; they 
were a perfectly solvent company. Why, 
the complaint against the company was, 
that they had an unused store beyond any 
demands that could be made upon them. 
They made money for themselves, but they 
made it by a monopoly as against the 
public. Every shilling that they made 
was taken out of fairtrade. Then it was said 
that the bill would doa good deal of good. 
Had they understood from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that it would be six years 
before the Bank charter could elapse ? 
He thought that the least the House could 
have been informed of was this. It would 
not end till twelve months after the first of 
August, 1844—six years, instead of the 
four years of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that the bill in its amended 
shape ought to be printed. That was fair, 
and he (Mr. O'Connell) would give the 
right hon. Gentleman every facility for 
making his amendments. He would 
even now call the attention of the House 
to one of the clauses that was to do 
so much towards promoting the freedom of 
the banking trade. The marginal notes 
said, that banks issuing notes within fifty 
miles of Dublin might have houses of busi- 
ness there for all purposes, except the 
issuing and re-issuing of notes. See what 
that did, It did nothing at all for the 
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jott-stock banks, It affeeted to give them 


the power of having houses of business, 
but they were entitled to them undera 
previous Act. ‘This pompous security 
for the joint-stocks was worth nothing. 
There had never been a more unfounded 
complaint than against the opposition to 
this bill. It had prevented the passing of 
one of the worst of measures which it had 
not becn attempted to vindicate. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer accused him 
of repeating his arguments; he could not 
accuse the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of that, for anything in the shape or argu- 
ment had never escaped his lips in support 
of this monopoly. It was said that the 
Bank of Ireland resembled the Bank of 
England; it resembled it in name, but he 
believed that such a company as the Bank 
of England would not allow its name to be 
tarnished by the connection any longer, 
when they saw that the example of Scot- 
land was to be overlooked, and that Ire- 
land was to be trampled on as it had 
hitherto been. What had caused the 
wealth of Scotland? Scotland was not 
rich when banks were first established 
there; why did they not follow in Ireland 
the example which had succeeded in Scot- 
land? They had the means of guarding 
against fraud or insolvency. In the next 
Session, in a fuller and more dispassionate 
House, he would call upon them to give 
to Ireland the same form of banking as 
Scotland, and which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would no more attempt to take 
away from that country than he would to 
remove one of the pillars of the Constitu- 
tion. He would conclude by bringing 
forward his reasons for the course he had 
taken. Noman had stated any substan- 
tial reason for it; for three years the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ne- 
glected his duty; committee after com. 
mittee had sat to obtain information; in- 
formation had been obtained; for twelve 
months the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not brought forward the bill; and 
when he did bring it forward, it was at a 
time when he had admitted that he would 
not have succeeded, even with the aid of 
a call of the House, in procuring an at- 
tendance of half the Members of that 
House. He had mighty divisions of thirty- 
five, thirty-six, and thirty-eight, and he 
talked of fighting single-handed. The 
troops on either side would not number 
twenty-three, and yet this hero of a hun- 
dred fights would exhaust his strength in 
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a House numbering twenty-three at one 
time, twenty-five at another, and actually 
amounting to twenty-seven at another! He | 
(Mr. O'Connell) trusted, that when the | 
question should be again brought forward, | 
some Member of more talent, but of equal | 
determination, would resist the attempt as | 
he had done. The Chancellor of the Ex- ; 
chequer had himself broken down ounce | 
branch of the monopoly which was 
now limited to fifty miles, and had once 
extended all over Ireland. The Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer had broken that | 
down, he had himself jcined the joint. | 
stock banks, by which, as he said, | 
notes were coined and then he turned | 
round and talked with ease about estab- | 
lishing the monopoly itself. He was} 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had | 
not given up the bill with something 
of a better temper, with somewhat of a 
less disposition to cast obloquy on others, 
when, if there were any crime, he was 
himself the criminal, without any excuse, 
and without any attempt at palliation. 
The spirit which existed in Ireland would 
prevent her oppressors from holding the 
ministerial bench. Long might that spirit 
animate her; and, as to this bill, he was 
content to appeal to the opinion of the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Gishorne said, that as far as he was 
concerned, although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had used hard words, he was 
aware that such an opposition could not 
be carried on without great inconvenience 
and much difficulty. During the nine} 
years, however, that he had been in the { 
House, neither the Government, nor any 
individual, had ever experienced any unfair 
opposition from him. The only induce- 
ments he had had for the course he had 
now taken were the interests of his con- | 
stituents, and because he considered that | 
the Members for Ireland were taken by. 
surprise, and could not have a fair chance | 
of resisting the bill. In his opinion, the | 
minority were justified in taking that | 
course, for no other full and fair course of | 
Opposition was open to’ them: and, how- | 
ever much he might regret being driven to , 
adopt such a course, he did not feel that | 
he was justly subject to the reprobation | 
which the right hon. Gentleman had cast | 
upon him. | 

Viscount Howick could not refer to the | 
statement that his right hon. Friend had | 
been left unsupported by his colleagues, | 
without distinctly denying the assertion. | 
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Onthe first night of the discussion the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Man- 
chester, the nature of whose avocations, 
and whose business in the Government 
led him to attend to matters of this de- 
scription, stated his reasons for supporting 
his right hon. Friend. He (Viscount 
Howick), for one, felt that after such a 
statement, it would have been impertinent 
in him to have added any reasons of his 
own for concurring in the same view; but 
he was in his place to divide when a divi- 
sion was found necessary. Ile felt also, that 
he would only have been playing the game 
of those Gentleman who wished for delay, if 
he had not left the argument in the hands 
of his right hon. Friend, and if he had at- 
tempted to join in the debate. The 
measure was brought forward by his right 
hon. Friend not in his individual capacity, 
but as representing the Government, and 
it was but just to his right hon. Friend, as 
well as to the Government, who would 
have been base if they had deserted his 
right hon, Friend in the manner com- 
plained of, if he did not make that state- 
ment. Heentirely concurred in the opin- 
ion, that they had established a precedent 
of the most dangerous character. In his 
Opinion the power of causing delay by 
moving repeated adjournments was a 
power which it was most valuable that 
the minority should possess, but which, if 
abused, must by some means be eventually 
lost. It would be lost if instances of its 
abuse became frequent, and he did believe 
that in the present case it had been greatly 
abused. 

Mr. O’ Connell remarked, that the noble 
Lord had attributed to him what he did 
not say; he did not say, that the support 
of the Cabinet was not given to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; he was aware 
that the measure was supported by the 
Cabinet ; but what he did say was, that 
not one Member of the Cabinet had 
spoken on the right hon, Gentleman’s 
behalf. The noble Lord’s interest in 
Treland was known full well; it had been 
felt severely; and he at least ought not to 
have been the person to come forward 
upon the present occasion. 

Viscount Morpeth could assure the 
House, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had acted throughout not only with 
the full cognizance, but with the entire 
approbation of the Government, and he 
must say, that every part of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s proceedings had been above 
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board and sincere. In his support of this 
bill he had not expressed any opinion as 
to the permanent footing on which the 
Bank of Ireland ought to be placed, he 
had only promoted this bill, reserving his 
opinion on the general, till they should 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Bank of England charter and the whole 
monetary system of the two countries. 


{Aua. 20} 





The argument of the non-support of the | 
right hon. Gentleman by his colleagues | 
did not square very well with the argu- | 
ment, that the House was overborne by | 


official votes. 


Mr. Hume considered that the argu- | 


ment of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
founded on the fact, that no other Cabinet 
Minister had spoken in support of this 


bill, and the statement of the noble Lord, | 


that 
perfectly consistent. He considered the 
course which he had taken upon this 
question perfectly proper, and that the 
course which had been pursued by the 
Government was totally unjustifiable. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to correct a 
statement which he had made in the for- 
mer part of the debate. 
what he had said in reference to Mr. 
Guinness — namely, that he had voted 
against him on religious grounds. 
Gentleman had seen a friend of his since 


this was a Cabinet measure, were | 


He alluded to! 


That | 


that allegation had been made, and had | 
declared that he had been guided by no} 


such feeiing. He, therefore, was quite 
willing to retract any observation which 
had fallen from him having such a ten- 
dency, and to express his belief that Mr. 
Guinness was incapable of proceeding as 
he had suggested. 

Committee deferred. 


County Councits.] Mr. Hume moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for establishing 





county councils, which he said was only | 
slightly different from that which he had | 


before proposed. 


printed and circulated throughout the | 


various counties, it would create great 
alarm. He thought, that it would be 
better to withhold the measure until the 
next Session. 

Mr. G. Palmer opposed the principle 
of the bill. He was satisfied, that the 
majority of votes would be given for per- 
sons of comparatively very small property. 
The existence of boards of guardians, also, 
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rendered the formation of such bodies as 
these councils unnecessary. 

Lord £liot said, the bill introduced two 
Sessions ago by the hon. Gentleman was 
so generally objected to, that the present 
measure, which was almost the same, had 
not any prospect of passing. Its effect 
would be to increase the burthens of the 
yeomanry, which were already too great. 

Mr. Hawes hoped the House would 
allow the bill to be brought in, having re- 
cognized the principle by allowing the 
introduction of the former bill of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. Aglionby said, the principle of the 
bill was the sane as the former, but the 
details had been altered in accordance 
with the expressed feeling of the House on 
that occasion; he hoped, therefore, the 
hon. Member would be allowed to intros 
duce it. 

Mr. Freshfield thonght the circums 
stances of the principle of this bill being 
the same as that of the former bill, which 
was on consideration rejected, was the 
best reason that could be afforded for not 
allowing the hon. Member to introduce it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
in supporting the motion of his hon, 
Friend, he begged distinctly to be under- 
stood as not pledging the Government to 
support either the principle or the details 
of the bill. At the same time he thought, 
that there was not then a sufficient num- 
ber of Members present to debate such a 
question: he moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Debate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 21, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Imprisonment for 
Debt (Ireland).— Read a second time :—Exchequer Bills 
Funding; Bank of Ireland Act Continuance. 


Bank or Iretanp.] The Chancellor 


. | of the Exchequer moved the second reading 
Mr. Law Hodges opposed the motion, ’ : = 


and said, that if the bill proposed were | 


of the Bank of Ireland Act Continuance 
Bill. 

Mr. Finch could not allow that opportu. 
nity to pass without expressing his regret, 
that the rate of interest to be paid to the 
Bank of Ireland, was not the same as that 
contemplated in the bill that had been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Lilis thought it rather unreasonable, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be called upon to reduce the rate of interest, 
when that was contingent upon other ars 
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rangements which had not been carried into 
effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
no one could more regret the unsatisfactory 
state of that system, and no one could have 
shown a more anxious wish, or made more 
arduous exertions to bring matters to a set- 
tlement, than himself. But the hon Mem- 
ber must remember, that the proposition 
made from the other side of the House, was 
to aarrnge the matter of the Exchequer 
bills this year, and leave the other points 
for separate consideration. He thought 
hon. Members must see, that the Bank of 
Ircland, instead of being open to blame, 
had, on the contrary, done everything they 
could to bring about an amicable settlement 
of the question. When, in consequence of 
the suggestion to which he had alluded, he 
had agreed to adopt its principle, he was 
now again asked to go into the whole of 
the other points connected with the banking 
laws in Ireland. He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that no one could be a greater 
friend, than he was, to a system of free 
banking, but always apart and separate from 
the making of money. The point on which 
he differed with hon. Gentlemen on this 
subject, was connected entirely with the 
question of issue, and nothing else. He 
would take that opportunity of alluding to 
a statement which had been made yesterd: ay 
during the debate, by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated, that Mr. Roe, the 
gentleman who had nominated the hon. 
and learned Gentleman at his last election, 
had been excluded from the office of director 
of the Bank of Ireland, on account of his 
political opinions, which made a considerable 
impression on the House. ‘That statement 
was, however, erroneous. The facts were, 
that there were in Dublin two brothers, 
Mr. Roe and Mr. R. Roe, secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, a gentleman of very 
extensive acquirements, and the best poli- 
tical economist he had ever met. He was 
the author of various petitions to that 
House, of great importance, and of one in 
particular, on the usury laws, which was a 
model of sound reasoning and correct com- 
position. That gentleman, indeed, stood 
so high, and was so much esteemed in the 
city of Dublin, that he had been more than 
once offered the representation of that city, 
which he had declined, but he believed 
all parties admitted, that they would have 
been honoured by having such a represen- 
tative. The elder brother was appointed 
to the direction, and it being contrary to 
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the rules of the establishment to have two 
brothers members of the corporation, the 
House would at once perceive, that there 
had been no exclusion of the younger bro- 
ther, on account of political motives, from 
being a director of the Bank of !reland. 
These were the precise facts of the case, 
and he trusted they would be satisfactory 
to the House. 

Mr. D. Callaghan Welieved, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, who 
was not present, was perfectly aware that 
he had been led into error, and would have 
corrected the mistake last night, had he not 
been told by an hon. Member, that it was 
scarcely worth while mentioning it again 
to the House. 

Bill read a second time. 


Marlborough’s Penston. 


Dvuxe or Martporovan's Pension. ] 
On the Order of the Day being read for 
bringing up the report on the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Pension Bill, 

Mr. Wakley said, he hoped some one in 
the House would divide with him against 
bringing up the report. He did think 
that, on principle, a more objectionable 
measure could not have been submitted to 
the House. The hon. Member for Kilkenny 
had already offered a fruitless opposition to 
the bill. This bill ought to have a different 
title. It should be entitled *‘ A Bill for 
increasing the Pension of the Duke of 
Marlborough by 375/. a-year.” If sucha 
title were adopted, it would be understood 
by the public ; but the public would have 
great difficulty in comprehending why a 
Duke was relieved on this occasion, when, 
if a person of less consequence came before 
the House for redress, he would find none. 
But being a Duke, of course he had an 
ample number of supporters in the House, 
and got a Gentleman to argue his case with 
such great ability, that he induced the right 
hon. Gentleman—he had nearly said the 
noble Lord—to bring in this bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had now a great sympathy 
with Dukes, because he was about to be 
associated with them. He had no such 
sympathy ; and he looked at the case with 
reference to the merits of the question, and 
not to the situation of the particular indi- 
vidual who claimed redress. He wanted 
to know if the Duke had performed any 
public services which entitled him to the 
consideration of the House? He might 
have voted as hon. Gentlemen had wished 
on sundry occasions in the Upper House, 
but it would be paying dear for his votes, 
to give him and all who came after him, 
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375/. a-year for what he had done in this | 


respect. 


Act? 


How did the House deal with | 
the poor under the Poor-law Amendment | 
How did it treat the Chelsea pen- | 
sioners, who had no person to represent | 


their interest in that House? But a Duke, } 


having considerable family interest, came 
there and found relief. The House could 
show its sympathy in that case, but it could 
show none with reference to the poor of 
this country. 
the report 
months. 

Mr. [Hume said, before strangers withdrew, 
he wished to state his entire concurrence 
in the views of his hon, Friend. 
epposed the bill on a former occasion, and, 


be received that day three 


although he had had a seconder, he had not | 


had the good fortune to have any sup- 
g ) I 


porters. Finding the opinion of the House to , 


be entirely against him, he thought it unne- 
cessary to offer any opposition on the present 
occasion, having already recorded his opi- 


nion on the subject ; but if any other hon. , 


Member wished to divide, he would not 
withhold his support from him. It had 
been argued that the Duke of Marlborough 
was entitled to the 5,000/.a year Parlia- 
ment had originally allotted to him. Ac- 
cording to that argument, this bill would 
not place him in the situation he ought to be 


He, therefore, moved that | 


He had | 


in. Parliament thought fit to tax his pen-' 


sion, first 4s. in the pound, and then again 
ls. Gd. in the pound ; the latter deduction 
amounted to 375/., and he considered the 
present bill in the light of a grant for that 
amount; for he held that, at the present 
moment, the Duke of Marlborough was 
on more entitled to this than if he had 


never had it ; and such was the opinion of 


the Treasury in the year 1811, who had 
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mittee. In that committee the question, 
whether the claimant was a pecr, or the 
meanest subject in the realm, was not 
taken into consideration. The hon. Mem- 
ber was entirely in error as to the votes of 
that House, Which had never denied the 
right of the Duke with respect to the 
ls. 6d. duty. When he went into the 
committee, from all that he had heard in 
that House, he had a bias in his mind 
against the claims of the noble Duke; but 
after the arguments that were adduced 
before that committee, and the further evi- 
dence that had been brought forward, his 
opinion was entirely changed, and he now 
believed that the Duke had a just and 
equitable claim to be relieved from the 
ls. 6d. duty, but his opinion with respect 
to the 4s. duty remained the same. He 
honed, therefore, the bill would meet with 
the unanimous concurrence of the House, 
because the recommendations of the com- 
mittee had on every point been unanimous, 
He must say, that it was not fair of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury to put the question 
on the ground of the claims of the high 
station of the Duke of Marlborough, be- 
cause it had never been brought forward 
or supported in the committee on such 
grounds. 

Mr. Brotherton said, whatever defence 
was attempted to be made, there was no 
doubt the bill would be an increase of the 
pension of the Duke of Marlborough, who 
had for thirty years acquiesced in the de- 
duction. If any of the relations of sailors 
or soldiers applied for pensions after such a 
period, they were told it was too late—the 
books were closed. Why should not the 


| same principle be applicable to all ? 


made a deduction for the two preceding | 
years from the pension, thus carrying the | 


intention of the Parliament into effect. He 
entirely agreed with his hon. Friend, that 
if any person in humble circumstances had 
applied for this relief, he would not have 
obtained it so easily as the noble Duke had. 


Member for Oxford, that the whole of the 


pension ought to have been retained, if 


any was retained. He objected to it on 
another ground, that it ought to have been 
brought in earlicr. He could not see why 
the present Duke of Marlborough should 
receive more than his father. 

Mr. Aglionby, as a member of the com- 
mittee, felt bound to state, that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had completely mis- 
taken the course adopted by that com- 


| Callaghan, D. 


} 


| Eliot, Lord 


| Ewart, W. 


: “ | Bernal, i. 
He agreed with the hon. Baronet, the | 


The House divided on the original ques< 
tion.—Ayes 48; Noes 5: Majority 43. 


List of the Ayes. 
Adam, Admiral 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Bauing, F. T. 


Grimsditch, T. 
Hawes, B. 
Hlobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, ‘TI. L. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hoskins, K. 
Iloward, P. H. 
Loch, J. 

Lowther, J. H. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Meynell, Captain 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, J, 


sroadley, I. 


Campbell, Sir, J. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cowper, hon. W, I’. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, E. 


Fllis, J. 
Freshfield, J. W. 


Gordon, R. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir C, 
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Parker, R. T. 
I’echell, Captain 
Pigot, D. R. 

Price, Sir R. 

Pryme, G. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, right hon. T.S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 


List of the Nos. 


Vigors, N. A. 
TELLERS. 

Wakley, T. 

Ilume, J. 


County Councils, 


Sanford, E. A. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stock, Dr. 
Townley, R. G. 
Wood, C. 


® 

TELLERS. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, Rt. 


Brotherton, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Finch, F. 
Hlector, C. J. 


County Councits.] Mr. Hume moved 
the resumption of the adjourned debate on 
the County Councils Bill. 

On the question being again put, that 
the bill be read a second time, 

Mr. Sandford regretted that his hon. 
Friend persisted in introducing the bill. 
The only object he could have in view was, 
that it should be circulated during the pro- 
rogation ; but this was done after the last 
Session, and the public opinion was strongly 
against the bill. The principle of the bill 
was nearly the same, and the machinery 
was of so cumbrous a nature, that it would 
be attended with the greatest inconvenience. 
He imagined that it was the wish of the 
hon. Member to give superintendence to 
the rate-payers, and in this desire he con. 
curred ; but the plan proposed was so bur- 
densome, that it must necessarily fail in 
attaining its object. If the hon. Member 
had introduced the measure earlier in the 
Session, it might have heen fully discussed. 
He could assure the hon. Member, that the 
feeling of the country was against the 
measure. It would be necessary to travel 
great distances, and to go to considerable 
expense, to exercise the franchise under 
this measure, and people were getting tired 
of going these distances to vote. 

Mr. Ewart thought, as the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire approved of the principle 
of the bill, he ought to vote with the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny. If the machinery 
was complex, it could be amended in com- 
mittee ; and the hon. Member, as a country 
gentleman, was one of the best fitted for 
the purpose of suggesting these amend- 
ments. Seeing that the principle of the 
measure was admitted, it was unfair to 
reject the bill on details, particularly as the 
duties required were such as any country 
gentleman ought to be ready to execute. 

Mr. P. Howard thought the proposition 
a very reasonable one, At present mea- 
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sures affecting counties seemed much longer 
being understood than in towns. 

Sir C. Burrell considered it extraordi- 
nary that this measure should be introduced 
by Gentlemen who had objected to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bringing for- 
ward the Irish Bank Bill on account of the 
lateness of the Session. ‘Taking the whole 
circumstances into consideration, he felt it 
to be his duty, if his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Somersetshire, divided on the 
subject, to vote with him. 

Captain Pechell hoped the bill would be 
printed for the information of the public, as 
the time had now arrived when they were 
anxious to have some sort of control over the 
money that was raised from them. The prin- 
ciple had been recoguised in the bill which 
had been introduced on a former occasion, 
and there could be no reasonable objection 
to its introduction. He knew not what 
machinery the hon. Member contemplated 
in his plan to give the rate-payers some 
control over the funds, but the system was 
one which the House must approve of, 
more especially at a time when the .utes 
were increasing, and further demands were 


County Councils. 


being constantly made upon the rate. 
payers. He hoped the House would allow 


the bill to be brought in. 

Mr. Hume replied. The principle of 
representation and taxation which he con- 
tended for, was recognised in every muni- 
cipal corporation in the kingdom, and the 
object of the bill was to extend that prin- 
ciple to counties. ‘There were some objec. 
tions urged on former occasions with regard 
to the frequent elections of the councils, 
and the appointment of auditors, which he 
had remedied in the present bill, and all he 
wanted was, that time should be given for 
properly discussing its merits. He hoped 
the bill would not be opposed ; several had 
been introduced within the last month for 
the mere purpose of being printed, and why 
his bill should not be so, he did not know. 
If it were objected to, of course, he must 
submit, as in the then state of the House, 
it would be worse than useless to take a 
division, but he hoped the bill would be 
allowed to circulate throughout every 
country. 

Mr. 7'. Parker was in duty bound to op- 
pose the bill. In the county with which 
he was connected, the accounts were made 
up yearly, and the county was in general 
satisfied with them. He must oppose the 
introduction of the bill. 

Mr. Grimsditch said, the title of the bill 
ought to be, a bill ty establish county con« 
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fusion. He would give every opposition to 
the bill in his power. 
Motion negatived. 


American Mair Conrracts.] Mr. 
Hume rose to move for a copy of any con- 
tract or agreement entered into by the 
Board of Admiralty, or any other depart- 
ment of her Majesty’s Government, re- 
specting the conveyance of the mails to 
the West Indies and America, stating, 
whether the same has been agreed to by 
private contract or public tender; and 
stating, also, the terms or offers made by 
merchants of Bristol, or other parties, for 
the said contract. 

Mr. C. Wood said, the only reason why 
he should object to the motion was, that it 
would be impossible for him to comply with 
it. He was ready, however, to make an 
explanation ; and as that would probably 
answer the purpose of the hon. Gentleman, 
he would do so at once. ‘The first contract 
in point of time was the one for the con- 
veyance of mails to Halifax. The Govern- 
ment certainly had called for a public ten- 
der for the performance of that service. 
The lowest tender for the performance of 
that service once a month (and that was a 
very unsatisfactory tender with regard to 
the mode of carrying it out) was 45,000/, 
a-year, but the Government had entered 
into an engagement with an individual for 
the performance of the service once a fort- 
night at 50,000/.: so that, at an increase of 
5,000/., they would get twice the service 
done, including a communication with the 
St. Lawrence, and a conveyance from Ha- 
lifax to Boston. In consequence of some 
further engagement, an additional expense 
was rendered necessary by the employment 
of another vessel. They had contracted 
for the conveyance of mails to Halifax 
once a fortnight; for the conveyance of 
mails from New Brunswick to Quebee once 
a fortnight as long as the river was open ; 
and the conveyance of mails from Halifax 
to both, for the sum of 6,000J. a-year ; so 
that, at an increase of 15,000/., they had 
more than twice the service done for which 
the lowest tender was put in in this coun- 
try, which was 45,000/. With regard to 
the conveyance of mails to the West Indies, 
no contract had been entered into. It was 
done by private tender. His conviction 
was, that neither in North America nor the 
West Indics would it be worth while for 
any one to undertake the service who had 
not, from their interest in the colonies, a 
much further interest in the performance 
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of the service than the mere sum paid by 
the Government. A number of gentlemen 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
West India colonies had come forward, and 
offered to perform certain services for 
240,000/., and this had been agreed to. He 
would now detail the services performed. 
At present there was a communication by 
sailing-vessels twice a month to the West 
Indies, and once a month to Mexico. The 
communication with the West Indies was, 
therefore, imperfect, and the intercolonial 
communication was exceedingly bad. With 
all the foreign islands there was no commu- 
nication at all. There was no communica. 
tion between Havannah and the English 
islands, and the consequence was, that if the 
Governor of Hlonduras wished to write to 
the Governor of Jamaica, the letter must 
come round by England. If specie was 
wanted to be sent from Mexico to the 
West Indies, there was no mode of doing 
it, except by sending a ship of war for the 
purpose, nor was there any communication 
to be depended upon between the West 
Indies and the United States of America. 
These deficiencies would now be supplied in 
the following manner :—Two steamers of 
400-horse power each would cross the 
Atlantic every fortnight to the West 
Indies; from these, branch steamers of a 
similar power would go to the different 
islands; steamers would likewise proceed 
to the different colonies of Guiana, Deme- 
rara, and Berbice, to the Caraceas, to Pa- 
nama, to Honduras, to the Havannah, to 
Vera Cruz, and the south-western parts 
of the United States. In addition to this, 
steamers would proceed from the Havannah 
to New York and Halifax. The number 
of steamers to be employed would amount 
to fourteen, and by this means a fortnightly 
communication would be opened between 
this country and the whole of the West 
Indies, the northern part of South Ame- 
rica, the southern parts of the United 
States, Mexico, and the western coast 
of the South American Continent. 
This would be carried into effect early in 
the summer of 1841, which was as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be 
effected. With respect to the terms, the 
more he looked at them the more he was 
satisfied with the arrangements that had 
been entered into, more particularly when 
he considered the enormous expense of pre- 
viding these boats, and of sending out coals 
from this country. He could assure the 
House, that no other propositions had been 
made to the Government by any party. It 
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was true, the terms of this arrangement 
had been made for ten years, as persons ex- 
pending such a capital could not enter into 
any contract for a less term; but it had 
been an article in the contract, that, if 
during the ten years any great improve- 
ments should be made in steam navigation, 
the Government should have the benefit of 
them. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask, if any pro- 
spectuses had been issued, setting forth the 
duties to be performed, and calling for 
tenders; and also whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was able to state if the parties were 
now in a condition to carry their agreement 
into effect, or if it would be necessary even 
now to form a company for that purpose ? 

Mr. C. Wood was understuod to say that 
no prospectuses had been issued. He had 
no hope of a better tender. Considering, 
too, that the parties would have to build 
at least fourteen steam-vessels of four hun- 
dred horse-power, it could not be expected 
that they would be able to commence for 
some months. 

The Solicitor-General said, the subject 
was of the deepest interest to his consti- 
tuents; and there were one or two points 
to which he wished to call the attention of 
his hon. Friend. He could not claim on 
behalf of those whom he had the honour to 
represent, that the consideration of their 
interests should weigh with the Govern- 
ment or with the House, to induce them to 
forego the advantages of steam, if steam 
were (as he believed it was) more expe- 
ditious for the transmission of correspond- 
ence than sailing vessels. But even on this 
point he begged it to be recollected, that 
the packet service, being a branch of our 
naval establishment, presented a laudable 
object of ambition to those desirous of en- 
tering the navy, and who might otherwise 
be unemployed ; thus was it a nursery for 
British seamen, and answered ends which 
would not be effected by a contract system. 
Supposing, however, that the Government 
had taken an unalterable resolve, he vet 
would especially entreat them—they might 
believe it was with no ill-will he did so— 
to make the change with the least possible 
injury to a port which had been for a hun- 
dred and fifty years the port of communica- 
tion across the Atlantic ;—with the least 
possible injury to the—he would not say 
vested rights—but the valuable interests of 
those who had laid out large capital in ex- 
tensive establishments at Falmouth. And 
what he suggested was, that it should be 
made a part of the contract—as to a certain 
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extent he trusted he might say it had been 
—that the establishment must to some de- 
gree be fixed at Falmouth. He said this, 
because he belicved it was admitted, that 
there was no port in the United Kingdom 
from which vessels could start so advanta- 
geously for the stations across the Atlantic 
as Falmouth, there being no wind with 
which vessels could not sail thence. Another 
consideration, in which the public were in- 
terested, was this:—The letters that went 
from Falmouth came partly from London ; 
but that was not the greatest proportion— 
the greatest proportion came from the north, 
from Glasgow and Ireland; and unless the 
letters were taken in at some of the western 
ports they would be delayed. Unless, there- 
fore, these packets were bound by their 
contract to take in letters at the extreme 
ports there would be great delay. What 
he was now stating was not chimerical, for 
during the last three or four weeks no less 
than three packets had been delayed sixty- 
seven hours, in consequence of not being 
stationed at Falmouth. He trusted, in 
conelusion, that the sense of the House 
would be manifested in favour of his view 
of the case, in order that his hon. Friend 
might see the propriety of adopting it, 
which, it was his belief, would be agree- 
able to his hon. Friend. 

Mr. F. Baring hoped the House would 
express no opinion with respect to the pro- 
priety of placing the packet station at Fal- 
mouth, or elsewhere. If he was in the 
situation of his hon. Friend, standing up in 
that House as the advocate of his consti- 
tuents, he should advocate the station being 
at Portsmouth. The Treasury were deter- 
mined to fix upon the place for a packet 
station which was most beneficial to the 
public service, and not to consider the in- 
terests of any parties in particular. He had 
great gratification in reflecting that, while 
his noble Friend was at the head of the 
Treasury, the Government, in conjunction 
with the Admiralty, had been able to con- 
fer the greatest advantages upon the ecm- 
merce of the country with the world, by 
the increased facilities it had afforded to 
trade. During the last few vears a weekly 
communication by steam had been estab- 
lished with Gibraltar—a fortnightly com- 
munication with the Baltic—a fortnightly 
communication with Corfu and the Grecian 
Islands—a steam communication between 
England and India —a fortnightly com- 
munication between England and North 
America; and now they had secured, by 
the last arrangement, a fortnightly steam 
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communication between the West Indies, 
Mexico, and this country, which was of the 


greatest importance in the present state of 


their colonial possessions. He could not 
but believe that these arrangements would 
be productive of great ultimate benefit to 
the commerce of the country, and that, 
whatever expense might be incurred in 
obtaining them, the benefit would far sur- 
pass that expense. 

Mr. Freshfield was glad the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny had brought the subject 
before the House, and he was most anxious 
to see the contract or guas? contract laid 
before Parliament. He doubted much 
whether the strong feeling that was stated | 
to exist on the subject of increased facilities 
to communication by steam, had ever found 
its way to a Government office, except 
through the medium of some great names 
appearing in a prospectus, and suggesting 
the wide field of enterprise, and enormous 
advantages that would accrue to the public 
from the adoption of their plans. Was it 


part of the contract that the company was | 


a charter—were they to have that 
s generally thought in old times to 
be a clog upon trade? Did that form part 
of the contract? It must; for the contract 
could not be carried into effect without it. 
He was most anxious to see the quasi con- 
tract, in order to know whether proper ar- 
rangements had been made with respect to 
the f ports of departure. It was nota question 
of Falmouth, except so far as the interests 
of that port were connected with the inter- 
ests of the public: but every presumption 
was in favour of Falmouth. It was in 
possession of the trade, and had been for a 
century ; and he challenged a public in- 
quiry into the capabilities of Falmouth as 
compared with any other port. If there 


to have 
which we 


was to be an alteration in the point of 


departure, it ought to be after a full in- 
vestigation of the subject, and hearing evi- 
dence pro and con. Every information 
ought to be given on the subject, and it 
ought not to be made to depend on the ac- 
tivity of any hon. Member in getting offi- 
cial information. He did not know what 
information the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
might have on the subject; but in the 
Falmouth Packet there was a report of a 
meeting of merchants at Bristol, at which 
it was resolved that an offer should be 
made to the Government to convey the 
mails to and from the West Indies for 
100,000/. less than had been offered by the 
London company, which was understood to 
be 240,000/. It appeared to have created 
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great astonishment that so precipitate a 
step should have been taken by the Go- 
vernment, and the country at large should 
not have been informed of their intention. 
He was surprised that a contract should 
have taken place without the public being 
placed in a situation to bid against each 
other. Formerly, the packet service was in 
private hands, and the Government trans- 
ferred it to the Admiralty, and he saw no 
reason why it should not be retained by 
the Government, who ought certainly to 
be able to perform the duties as cheaply as 
any company. If any alteration was to be 
made in the ports of departure, an oppor- 
tunity ought to be given for examining 
into the reason for such changes. 

Lord /:liot was ready to co neede, that the 
public interests ought to be the object 
welsioh the Government should have in 
riew, but the value of Falmouth had been 
underrated, and if the establishment there 
should be destroved, we might, in the event 
of war, find ourselves in a situation of 
great difliculty. He thought the substi- 
tution of steam for sailing vessels was a 
great advantage, and the question was, 
whether the Government had secured this 
in the most efficient and economical man- 
ner? It appeared that a company of mer- 
chants at Bristol were ready to undertake 
the arrangement on more economical terms; 
and he also understood that a sum had 
been offered for the bargain which had 
been struck with the Government. It was 
proposed that the packets should take their 
departure twice a month. That was at 
the same period as the sailing-packets, and 
therefore the transmission of letters would 
not be oftener than at present. But this 
company was to have a monopoly for ten 
years at 240,000/. a-year; so that, what- 
ever improvement might be made, the ex- 
pense to the country would be exactly the 
same. ‘There was, also, another considera- 
tion. Great inconvenience would accrue 
to merchants desirous of shipping specie, 
because it was well known that mer- 
chants preferred shipping specie on board 
a man-of-war, to eng. to pri- 
vate individuals ; therefore the merchants 
would be entirely in the hands of this 
company, or would be obliged to wait for 
the accidental arrival of a man-of-war. The 
services of a very great number of officers 
and seamen would be dispensed with, and 
that was a matter worthy of serious consi- 
deration, more especially as to the expense, 
because all these officers would have to be 


placed upon half-pay, or be provided for by 
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some other method. It was also a matter 
of the utmost consequence that they should 
consider whether they would not by this 
plan be destroying the nursery for the 
navy. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Falmouth in opinion that the Govern- 
ment had by no means established a case. 

Mr. Aglionby was anxious to know, 
whether the Secretary to the Admiralty 
intended to grant this return or not? 

Mr. C. Wood—Certainly not. 

Mr. Aglionby understood as much, and 
therefore the groundwork of the argumeut 
of the hon. Member for Kilkenny was cut 
away. It was said to be impossible to 
grant these returns. He should like to 
know in what the impossibility consisted. 
If any contract was in existence it could be 


{COMMONS} 


produced, and if no such contract existed, , 


it was easy to state so. If no offers had 
been made, where was the difficulty of 
stating so? It had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Penryn, that an offer had been 
made to carry the mails for 100,000/. a- 
year less than the sum agreed to be given 
by the Government. Now, this would be 
a saving of 1,000,000/. in the ten years, 


which was worthy of consideration. There | 


had been no public notification either by 


advertisement or otherwise to the mercan- | 


tile interest, until the matter accidentally 
transpired. It did not appear, then, that 
there had been any efficient public notice, 
which there ought to have been before the 
country was committed to a ten years bar- 
gain, and to a sum of money much less 
than which, he believed, even for a shorter 
period, would have been sufficient. 

Lord Eliot said, the Falmouth deputation 
who had waited on the Treasury, not only 
were previously ignorant of any such con- 
tract being in contemplation, but they also 
left the Treasury equally in the dark. 


our seamen. 


Mr. C. Wood thought his hon. Friend | 
' tract, and deprecated the encouragement 


the Member for Cockermouth could not 
have listened to what he had stated, which 
was distinctly, first, that the contract was 
just as he had represented it to the House, 
next, that it was not a private, but a public 
tender, and thirdly, that no other offer had 
been made. With respect to the question 
of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Fresh- 
field), all he had to say was, that the Go- 
vernment had reserved to themselves the 
right of naming the port from which the 
vessels were to start. With respect to the 
complaint, that the arrangement had been 
effected by private contract, he would ob- 
serve, that in every instance where public 
tenders had been invited by the Govern- 
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ment, they had generally failed, and Go- 
/vernment had always succeeded in making 
‘much better terms by private contract. 
| As an instance of that, when it was pro- 
| posed to carry the mailto Rotterdam, public 
tenders were asked for, and only one was 
| received, and that of such a character that 
‘the Government felt bound to decline it. 
So with respect to Cadiz, Liverpool, Dublin, 
and Halifax, in all of which cases the Go- 
vernment had made much better terms by 
private contract. He believed, that the 
present bargain was an extremely good 
one for the Government and the public. 
It remained for.the House to say whether, 
under all the circumstances, the bargain 
was a fair one or not. 

Captain Pechell, said the hon. Gentle- 
man had objected to giving a copy of the 
contract for the conveyance of the West 
India mails, on the ground of its being 
incomplete ; but no such objection could 
apply to the contract with Halifax, be- 
cause in a Nova Scotia paper he had seen 
a vote of thanks to the agent, Mr. Cugard, 
on the ground of his having made so good 
a bargain with the English Government. 
He thought, that great caution should be 
used with respect to the doing away with 
the establishment at Falmouth, as it had 
always been a most excellent nursery for 
fle begged to ask, too, how 
the mail was to be carried from Halifax 
to Boston. [Mr. C. MWood—By steam. ] 
That was so far satisfactory; but it was 
very important to know what the means 
of communication were to be between 
England and our frontier colony of Ber- 
muda. He trusted these questions would 
be answered to the satisfaction of the 
House and the country. 

Mr. G. Palmer thought, the Govern- 
ment could not be too open in their deal- 
ings with respect to all matters of con- 


Mail Contracts. 


of steam-vessels, which he considered de- 


| stroyed nurseries for seamen. 





Admiral Adam said, that the steamers 
would carry almost as many seamen as the 
packets used to do. But he would ask 
was it nothing for this country to have 
an immense force of large steam-vessels, 
so that, if a war were to break out to- 
morrow, we could at once arm and man 
them for the purpose of protecting our 
commerce, not only in the channel but 
all over the world? He knew there were 
at present a great many objections to 
steam-vessels, but time and experience 
would overcome them, 
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Mr. Hume wished, before the question 
was disposed of, to make one or two ob- 
servations. He admitted, that he had 
been ignorant of the facts stated by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wood), but he did 
not think the 
ment had the power of binding this coun- 
try to contracts for ten years. Hitherto 
there had always been an annual vote for 
the expenses of the packets. He would 
venture to say, that never had there been 
2,400,000/, 
the Government 
of Parliament. The contract appeared to | 
him to be a most monstrous proposition. | 
He trusted the Government would pause 
before they placed themselves in a situa- 
tion from which they could not retire, for 
he was quite sure Parliament would not 
sanction a thing of this sort being done 
privately. If they had power to dispose 
of this sum, why should they not have 


the power to dispose of 20.000. 0002.2? If 


they were able to make a contract of this 
nature for ten years, why not for fifty ? 
In fact, they might bind down the whole 
expenditure of the country. If there was 
any objection to the form of the motion, 
he would alter it in any way which might 
be pointed out. 

Mr. F. Baring said, the returns would 
not answer the purpose of the hon. Mem- 


ber ; he had better move for the whole of 


the correspondence. ‘The Government had 
been repeatedly urged by parties in that 
House to perform this service by contract, 
and the moment they did so their powers 
were doubted. ‘This struck him as most 
extraordinary ; it was of great importance 
that this question should be settled, both 
out of fairness to the Government and to 
the parties interested. The hon. Gentle- 


suspending the contracts at once. 

Mr. Hume said, that would be hardly 
fair towards him. He had always been 
friendly to a plan for executing these 
duties by contract, and as to the question 
of power, the Attorney-general was the 
proper person to apply to. He had no 
wish to move for the correspondence, but 
he would advise the Government to pause. 

Mr. C. Wood said, it would be impossi- 
ble to give the hon. Gentleman more in- 
formation on the subject than he had al- 
ready given him. If next Session he chose 
to move for every scrap of paper connected 
with the subject, he should have no objec- 
tion to furnish him with them. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, August 22, 1839. 


Minctes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Bankrupts (Ire- 
land); Administration of Justice (Parts of Counties) ; 
Exchequer Bills ; Consolidated Fund.—Read a third time : 
—Metropolis Improvement. 

Petitions presented. By the 
for Parochial Education ; 
from 


Marquess of Bute, from Ayr, 
also for Church Extension ; 
several places, a Intruding Ministers into 
Parishes against the Wishes of the People.— By Lord 
Brougham, from Prisoners in Monmouth Goal, against 
of their Sentence. 


gaimst 


the Injustice 


Lord Brougham 
Mr. Thomas 


Coroner Braptey.] 
presented a petition from 


Bradley, late lieutenant-colonel of his late 
| Majesty's 2nd West-India regiment of foot, 


in which the petitioner went over the 
whole of the dispute which had occurred 
between him and Sir George Arthur, and 
which has been before the public repeatedly 
for several years past. The petitioner com- 
plained of the injustice under which he had 
so long suffered, and concluded his state- 
ment in these words :— 

‘* Tt must be evident to your Lordships, from 
your Lordships from the above statement, that 
your petitioner has been deprived of his com- 
mission withou trial, and without having been 
guilty of any military offence whatever: and 
your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays that 
he may not be deprived of the ordinary pri- 
vilege of a Brirish subject, but that your Lord- 
ships will at least enquire for what reason he 
has been stripped of his commission, after 
twenty years of arduous service in the West- 
Indies and America.” 

After adverting to the facts of the case, 
the noble and learned Lord said he was 
greatly astonished that any difficulty should 
stand in the way of justice being done to 
this injured gentleman by restoring him to 
his rank in the service. Even if Mr. 


| Bradley had acted erroneously (which, in 
man had better give notice of a motion for | 


his opinion, was not the case), he had, 
assuredly, suffered quite enough. He had 
suffered a long imprisonment in a most un- 
wholesome climate; he had been ousted 
from the service ; he had been deprived of 
his commission, and had suffered a pecuni- 
ary loss of 1,900/. It was a case of very 
great hardship, and he hoped, that his no- 
ble Friend, at the head of the Executive 
Government, would take it into serious 
consideration. 

The Duke of J¥ellington said, that as a 
commission of which he was a member, 
Was now sitting, and had been sitting fora 
considerable time, before which, cases of 
this nature might be heard, he did not wish 
to offer any opinion on this petition. The 
noble and learned Lord had not stated that 
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her Majesty’s permission had been asked, | 
and had been given, for the consideration | 
of this subject. He, therefore, recom- | 
mended to the noble and learned Lord to 
withdraw the petition to give the noble 
Viscount an opportunity of judging whe- 
ther it would be proper to advise her Ma- 
jesty, that she should assent to its being 
considered. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was the 
practice of the other House to refer to the 
Crown in cases of this nature, but he was 
not aware, that such was the practice of 
their Lordships’ House. 

Lord Brougham said, they might receive 
a petition for inquiry into malversation, 
military or civil, if it did not involve an 
application for money. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he felt no 
hostility towards the petitioner; but they 
ought to take care that the rules which 
were usually followed with reference to 
questions of this nature should be properly 
adhered to. He was anxious that the cir- 
cumstances should be inquired into in the 
most indulgent manner. 

Lord Brougham, after what had been 
said by the noble Duke, would withdraw 
the petition. By doing so, he distinctly 
marked his opinion, that to petition Parlia- , 
ment on such a subject was the very last 
step that ought to be taken. 

Petition withdrawn. 


{LORDS} 


| pardy. 
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tion, but by a noble Friend of his in ano- 
ther House, who, not in his place certainly, 
but by an address to what he presumed 


was a constitutional meeting, maintained - 


the right of the subject to meet for the free 
discussion of political questions. This view 
was confirmed by another high constitu- 
tional authority — his noble Friend, the 
President of the Council, who, though not 
now in his place (for he had gone abroad) 
had declared, in that place, in the most 
strenuous manner, and with a vehemence of 
language which he never heard exeeeded— 
seldom equalled—that it was the right and 
duty of the people to attend public meet- 


ings, in order to complain of their griev- 


ances ; and then his noble Friend broached 
an opinion—from which he (Lord Broug- 
ham) differed, by not going so far—that 
numbers were no test of the illegality of 
a meeting. He preferred abiding by the 
sounder doctrine of the Secretary of State, 
who watched over the police and peace of 
the kingdom, when his noble Friend said, 
that all lawful meetings were legal ; or, in 
other words, that it was the right of the 
people to attend meetings which did not 
break the peace, or put the peace in jeo- 
The petitioners, backed by such 
authorities, naturally expressed their sur- 
prise, that the attempt to violate this right, 
(‘fone of the most important,” in the lan- 


' guage of the President of the Council, 


| ‘which the subject enjoyed”) should be 


Cuartist Prisoners.] Lord Brougham 
had also a petition to present from Henry 
Vincent, W. Edwards, and J. Dickinson, 
complaining of the hardships under which 
they still suffered, during their confinement. 
They stated, that they were only allowed 
the gaol dict — 2 gqts. of gruel, 141b. of 
bread, and 1b. of potatoes daily, and they 
called on their Lordships to relieve them 
from this hardship, by which they were 
deprived of all animal food whatever. Mr. 
Baron Alderson, they said, who tried them, 
expressed it as his opinion, by a letter to 
the Home Secretary, that they should not 
be tsubjected to any unusual deprivations ; 
and yet they were denied the use of pen, 
ink, and paper. They further alleged, that 
their object in attending the meeting (for 
their speeches at which they were convicted) 
was the discussion of the People’s Charter ; 
and that they were perfectly justified in 
their conduct by the best constitutional au- 
thorities, both ancient and modern. He 
(Lord Brougham) thought they were right | 
in this opinion, for it was sanctioned not | 
only by the best writers on the constitu- 
t 


made by her Majesty's present advisers, 
who were the active promoters of, and 


‘principal actors in the public meetings of 


1831 and 1832, of a far more alarming 
character than those for their attendance at 
which they had been confined. They 
could not allude to him, for he had pro- 
nounced the meeting of 150,000 men at 
Birmingham illegal. He did not know 
whether his noble Friend attended any such 
meetings. [Lord Melbourne: No.| He 
supposed, then, that such practices were 
confined to the Members of the other 
TTouse. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he under- 
stood these parties were subjected to the 
same regulations as all other prisoners in 
the same ward. Whether those regula- 
tions were proper or not was a distinct 
question ; but he did not see any reason 
why there should be any extraordinary in- 
terposition in favour of these petitioners. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Sont0n Poxicr.] Viscount Duncannon 
moved the Order of the Day for a Com- 
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mitteeon the Bolton Police Bill. If their 
Lordships consented to go into Committee, 
he would then move a clause empowcring 
the Commissioners to extend the advan- 
tages of the police force to be established 
by the bill, to that part of Little Bolton 
which was without the borough. With 
regard to the conduct of the mayor, which 
had been commented on by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, an inquiry had 
been instituted by the Home Sccretary. 
He had read every communication which 
had been received respecting the occur- 
rences at Bolton; he had obtained, be- 
sides, all the information he could upon 
the subject ; and he must say, that there 
did not appear to him anything in the con- 
duct of the mayor which could not be ap- 
proved of by the Government. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged to observe, that 
that part of the force at present in Bolton 
which was appointed by the court-lcet 
consisted of thirteen persons, and that there 
was besides a force of 40 consstables. How 
they were chosen he was not aware, but 
they were regularly sworn in, and had 
existed for a period of thirty or forty 
years ; so that, at this moment, they had 
this body of forty persons, in addition to 
those elected by the court-leet, and also 
the body of special constables which had 
been called into action by the mayor. 
What, then, did the noble Viscount pro- 
pose to effect by this bill? It would es- 
tablish a rate of Sd.in the pound; and 
supposing the noble Viscount to introduce 


{Ave, 22} 








the clause to which he referred, so us to | 


render the whole of the rate-payers of that 


liable to that rate, the sum levied would 
not exceed 3,000/. After deducting the 
necessary expenses provided by the bill, 
there would be left for the police the sum 
of 1,560. 
at the rate of 1/. per week, that sum would 
only raise a force of about thirty-two men, 


police force of a considerably greater num- | 


ber, as he had already shown, for the 
purpose of supplying a police force of 
thirty-two persons. 
the other evening, with respect to the 
conduct of the mayor, had been communi- 
cated to him by letters from Bolton, the 
accuracy of which he had no reason to 
doubt, but as that subject was now under 
inquiry, he would say nothing more upon 
the subject. The question between them 
was this:—this Act would put an end to 
the operation of an existing police, and 


What he had stated | 
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substitute a force wh'ch he considered in- 
adequate to preserve the peace of so popu- 
lous a town as Bolton in ease of riot. He 
made no opposition to the motion of the 
noble Viscount ; but upon him and the 
Government must rest the responsibility. 

Their Lordships went into Committee. 

Some amendments were made, and the 
House resumed. 

sill to be reported. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 22, 1839. 


MinuTes.} Petitions presented. By Mr. O'Connell, from 
Kerry, against Renewing the Bank of Ireland Charter.— 


By Mr. Sheil, from Louth, to the same effeet.—By Mr. 
Ellis, from some place, for Papers relating to the late 
Riots at Birmingham.—By Mr. P. Thomson, from 
Stroud, fora Remission of the Post-horse Duty.—By Mr. 
Hume, from the Rational Religionists of Leeds, against 
the Imprisonment of George Connor ; ilso from Pri- 
soners in Monmouth Gaol, complaining of their Sen- 


tence. 


Mr. Tuomas.] Mr. Wakley presented 
a petition from Henry Cornelius Thomas, 
surgeon, of Camberwell, complaining of 
the illegal imprisonment of his brother, a 
surgeon, of the same place. As the petition 
referred to a case of personal grievance, and 
one which called for immediate redress, he 
trusted the House would indulge him with 
permission to relate the particulars. The 
brother of the petitioner, named Frederick 
Nicholas Somers Thomas, had been con- 
victed it appeared, for stealing furniture 
from a house in Camberwell-grove. The 
case turned on a question entirely of iden- 


| tity, and the conviction of Mr. Thomas, 
part of Little Bolton without the borough | 


depended on very loose and unsatisfactory 
testimony. None of the goods were traced 
to the possession of either of the prisoners. 
On the 13th of December, a Mr. Cook, 


| another surgeon, stated that he had seen a 
Pe] 


Now, if they were to be paid | 


report of a case in the newspapers, which 
he knew to be totally erroneous, for he 


| was the party that took away the goods, 
so that they were, in fact, abolishing a | 





and he was totally unacquainted with Mr. 
Thomas, whom he had never seen, and 
who knew nothing of the matter at all. 
Mr. Cook, and two persons in his employ, 
Skinner and Watts, removed the goods in 
September. They went to the house in 
the open day, and there was no conceal- 
ment, and no attempt at concealment. Mr. 
Cook, feeling that he was entitled to take 
the goods that were assigned to him by his 
debtor, related these facts to the Home- 
office, and the Chairman of the Sessions ; 
but, strange as it might appear, after Mr. 
Cook had sent to the Home-oflice a state- 
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ment to the effect that the goods were 
taken by him and not by Thomas, and 
that Thomas was altogether innocent of 
any offence, no redress was afforded. Mr. 
‘Thomas was sent to Chelmsford gaol in 
December last, and this prosecution had 
had such an effect upon his mind, that he 
had since been removed from that place, 
and was now in the felons’ wing of Beth- 
lem Hospital. Mr. Cook, with the most 
praiseworthy benevolence, had made every 
exertion in the power of man to endeavour 
to obtain the liberation of his innocent 
fellow-creature ; but every effort had been 
unavailing. He had often reason to com- 
plain of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, in reference to his 
politics ; but he must say, that so far as 
the administration of justice was concerned, | 
no minister ever deserved a higher cha- 
racter. He believed that noble Lord had 
always endeavoured to ascertain the truth 
of the facts of every case brought under 
his notice ; and in defiance of every slander 
and every threat, whenever he discovered 
the truth, he acted manfully and boldly. | 
That was the character which the noble 
Lord was entitled to as minister of jus- 
tice, and as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and he was utterly at 
a loss to know, seeing the way in which 
the noble Lord always had acted, to com- 
prehend how it was, that the noble Lord’s 
mind continued blind with reference to 
the facts of this case. He was afraid the 
noble Lord had been influenced by inferior 
persons, who, when they had fallen into 
an error, instead of looking at the merits 
of the case, and endeavouring to rectify 
that error, only sought to prove that it was 
no error, and that though all other persons | 
might be wrong, they themselves must be | 
right. All he wished was a fair, open,_and | 
candid investigation. He wished Mr. | 
Thomas and his accuser, to be brought | 
face to face. At the time the trial took 
place, Mr. Thomas knew nothing what- 
ever of Mr. Cook. He was called on to 
prove anegative. A party swore that he 
was seen in the street, and Mr. Thomas 
could not prove that he was not. What had 
occurred since? Why, the sweep who 
swore on the trial that he had been hired 
by Mr. Thomas to get down the chimney, 
and open the door, had confessed with 
tears in his eyes, that he had been bribed, 
and that he was threatened, unless he gave 
the evidence he did, that he should be 
prosecuted for some offence he had com- 
mitted, He had confessed that he swore 
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falsely. Mr. Thomas was incarcerated in 
a dungeon, he had become insane, and was 
now lodged in the felons’ cell of one of the 
lunatic asylums of the metropolis. He 
pledged himself to prove the entire inno- 
cence of Mr. Thomas, and if he did not do 
so, he would never bring a similar case of 
grievance before the House again. Many 
of the documents and materials on which 
the prisoner's innocence rested, were at the 
Home-oflice, the petitioner could not get 
the papers back again, and was not allowed 
to take copies of them. He was anxious, 
having stated the case, to found a motion 
on it for an address to the Crown, praying 
her Majesty to direct a full and impartial 
investigation of the allegations contained 
in the petition, but as the noble Lord was 
not there, and as twenty-four hours’ de- 
liberation might be of service to the unfor- 
tunate man, he would postpone the motion. 
He trusted in the mean time, that the 
noble Lord would make some intimation to 
him that an inquiry would take place, and 
thereby render the motion unnecessary. 
Let the noble Lord refer the matter to 
some respectable barrister, who had given 
no opinion on the case, and there was 
some hope that that unfortunate individual, 
who had been now eight months incar- 
cerated, would ultimately obtain his 
liberty. 

Mr. Hawes said, there were some parts 
of the hon. Member’s statement which re- 
quired a little elucidation ; and as he had 
taken some interest in the case, he would 
take the liberty of addressing a few obser- 
vations to the House. He was bound to 
state his entire conviction of the complete 
innocence of Mr. Thomas. He made that 
statement, not upon his own conviction, 
but as the result of the professional inves- 
tigation of two barristers of eminence, 
who had gratuitously given their services 
in the case. He would state further, that 
he had received from the noble Lord every 
possible attention ; he had submitted every 
document to him, and yet, nevertheless, the 
noble Lord had somehow come to the con- 
clusion, that he should not be justified in 
ordering the prisoner to be discharged. He 
could only account for that decision of the 
noble Lord by the circumstance, that from 
the multiplicity of his high and important 
duties, he was obliged to depend on the 
information of others; and he believed that 
proper investigation had not been made into 
this case by the authorities in the Home 
Department, because they had alleged that 
Mr. Cook was a person of bad character, 
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supposing him to be another person of the , 
same name. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
assure the hon. Gentleman who had pre- 
sented the petition, that the only cause of 
the absence of the noble Lord was indispo- 
sition. He must admit that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had done full justice to the prin- 
ciples which had actuated his noble Fricnd. 
No doubt the notice that had been taken of 
the case in the House would have the at- 
tention of the Secretary of State, but whe- 
ther that would produce a different result, 
he could not say. Whatever that result 
might be, he trusted the House would not 
undertake to review lightly the prerogative 
of the Crown in cases of the present nature. 
In conclusion, he begged to inform the hon. 
Member for F insbury, that he would take 
care that what had occurred should be wade 
known to his noble Friend. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Oyster Fisnerties.| Viscount Palmerston | 
having laid papers on the Table relative to | 
the state of affairs between Mchemet Ali | 
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Viscount Palmerston was glad that the 

| hon. Member had put the question, because 

) it afforded him the opportunity of making 
a statement which he felt assured would be 

‘satisfactory to the House. On the 28th of 
‘last month a note was presented to the 
ministers of the Porte, signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the five Powers, technically 
called a “ collective note,” which note said 
that they (the representatives) were in- 
structed by their several governments to 
inform the Porte that the five Powers were 
agreed generally as to the affairs now 
pending between Turkey and Egypt ; and 
(that they were instructed to request the 
the Porte to suspend any negociations with 

| Mehemet Ali, and not to proceed therein 


| Without the knowledge and concurrence of 


the five Powers. That note was received 
by the government of the Porte with great 
thankfulness; therefore, the House might 
rest assured, that nothing would be done to 
lead to a disturbance of the peace of the 
Fast, unless some new subject should arise, 
of which at present there was no prospect 
whatever. 


and the Porte, wished to say that a conven- ; 
5] ¢ 


. . . ‘ 
tion had been entered into between England 


and France, to settle all disputes relative to 
the fisheries, which had created so much 
anxiety to both countries. It was important 
to explain, that the individuals of each coun- 


try would,have the right of fishing within | 


three miles of low-water mark, the boundary 
linebet weenthe two kingdoms ; and commis- 
sioners had also been appointed for making 


regulations respecting trollers with the long | 


line when they should meet on the sea 


between the two countries, and beyond the } 


three miles line of either coast. The com- 
missioners were to draw up regulations to 
be approved by each Government, by whom 
they were respectively to receive the force 
of law. 
close, and it was likely that the commis- 
sioners would conclude their labours before 
Parliament met again, it was desirable to 
obtain from Parliament a temporary power 
to give effect to those regulations in the 
meantime, by an Order in Council approv- 
ing of such regulations as might be agreed 
on by the commissioners. 


Turkey anp Eeyprt.] Mr. Hume 
begged to inquire of the noble Lord whe- 
ther the statements were truc, that ar- 
rangements had been entered into by the 
five great European Powers upon a basis 
calculated to preserve the peace of the 


East? 


As the Session was drawing to a 


Funxping ov Excnequer Bitis.] The 
Chancellor of the Eauchequer, in moving 
the committal of the Exchequer Bills 
Funding Bill, felt called upon, in conse- 
quence of the question put to him last 
evening by the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
| and, irrespective of that question, from a 
sense of public duty, to state distinctly to 
| the House what had been the result of the 
steps he had taken with respect to the 
| funding of Exchequer bills. Undoubtedly, 
in adopting, for the first time, the course 
which he had adopted, that of inviting 
public competition, he felt that no common 
degree of responsibility attached to him. If 
the matter had failed, he felt that the whole 
blame would have been cast upon the Go- 
| vernment, of which he was the responsible 
organ ; and the failure would have been 
connected with the having adopted a new 
course. But he felt so satisfied that the prin- 
ciple upon which he was disposed to act was 
in itself right, and that it was expedient that 
the experiment should be tried, with the 
| view of following it out upon any future 
-oceasion when the funding of Exchequer 
bills might be necessary, that he did not 
‘hesitate to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of acting upon it. That responsi- 
bility would have been materially increased 
if the experiment had failed, because he 
had been forewarned by many Members of 
| that House that it could not succeed The 
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result, however, showed that his own anti- 
cipations were correct ; and when he con- 
cluded the short statement he had now to 
offer, he thought the House would agree 
with him, that the course he had pursued 
was in every respect the best that could be 
adopted. He wished, before he proceeded 


Funding of 


further, before he entered into any explana- | 


tion, to disclaim on his own part, and on 
the part of the Government, any credit for 
the result of the experiment. If the matter 


rested merely with himself, or with the | 


Government, he should leave the public to 
draw their own conclusions from the facts 
before them ; but as it was in vindication 
of a great and important principle in finan- 
cial matters, he trusted the Ilouse would 
indulge him whilst he explained to them 
what the result of the experiment had 
been. He was anxious to do this, not for 
the purpose of proving that he was right 
and his opponents wrong, but for the sake 
of showing that the principle which he had 
adopted was a sound and legitimate one. 
The House was aware, that the amount of 
®xchequer bills proposed to be funded was 
4,000,0007. The House was also aware, 
that of that sum half a million was taken 
at once by the Bank of England. There 
then remained 3,500,000/. to be provided 
for. The subscriptions for that purpose 
were opened on the 19th of August, and 
on that day 694,000/. were subscribed for. 
The following day, the 20th, was a very 
gloomy and rainy day, and it not unfre- 
quently happened that the state of the 
barometer and the appearances of the wea- 
ther had a very material influence upon 
large pecuniary transactions in the city. 
On that gloomy day the subscriptions 
looked as gloomy as the weather—they fell 
with the mercury—the amount subscribed 
for was only 118,500/. The 21st of 
August was more cheering—a fresher spirit 
inspired the market—the zmount subscribed 
for was 736,0001. And on this day, not 
being the close of the subscriptions, because 
they will still be open to-morrow, whether 
owing to the fineness of the weather, or to 
any other atmospheric cause, the amount 
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subscribed for has been 1,672,5002.; show- | 


ing a total already subscribed for, under the 
new principle, of 3,721,000/. of Exchequer 


bills, and leaving only a sum of 279,000. | 


to be subscribed tor. He, therefore, now 
felt entirely warranted in congratulating 
the House, that, in adopting a sound and 
just principle, the success of the experi- 
ment had fully justified the risk run by the 
Government, 


He might also congratulate | 


1 
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the House upon the terms on which these 
subscriptions had been effected. It was not 
merely the saving of money ; but when the 
House recollected that the transaction was 
undertaken at a period when the interest 
of money was very high—when the inte- 
rest on the part of the Bank of England 
had been raised, and when money loans in 
the City had been raised to a most extra- 
ordinary, and, he, believed, most unpre- 
cedented height— when these circumstances 
were remembered, he thought the House 
would agree with him, that there never 
was an instance of any financial operation 
which brought to so severe a test the public 
eredit of the country. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantages to which he had adverted, 
this funding of 4,000,000/. of Exchequer 
bills had been completed—for completed he 
considered it to be—at arate of interest 
which might amount to about 3/. 6s. per 
cent. He would venture to say, that there 
was scarcely a Gentleman whom he had the 
honour of addressing who would, a prior, 
have anticipated so favourable a_ result. 
That result was to be considered, not on 
economical grounds only, but as affording 
the best possible test of the unimpaired 
credit of the country. Before he sat down, 
he wished for a moment to advert to what 
he had previously remarked upon, the sub- 
ject of the unfunded debt. He had stated, 
at an early period, what were his antici- 
pations with respect to the whole of the 
unfunded debt. Those anticipations had 
been more than realized. Comparing the 
year 1836 with the year 1839, he found, 
that in that period no less a reduction 
would have been effected in the amount of 
the unfunded debt of the country than 
9,650,000/. ‘That reduction had been car- 
ried into effect almost imperceptibly, and 
Without any inconvenient pressure upon 
the money-market, because he had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the price of Con- 
sols, though high, stood pretty nearly the 
same as it did before. He only prayed the 
House to compare this result with that 
which would have been inevitable, if he had 
acted upon the recommendation so strongly 
pressed upon him by some Members of the 
House—namely, to raise a money loan for 
4,000,0001., for the purpose of applying the 
money to buying Exchequer bills. He was 
quite sure that the public would have been 
losers if that recommendation had been 
acted upon, and that the money-market 
would have been subjected to great incon- 
venience. In going into committee on the 
present occasion, his object would be to ins 
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sert three clauses to carry into execution 
the three resolutions he had moved on a 
former evening. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, what would 
be the amount added to the permanent 
debt of the country by this operation ; and 
what was the amount of Exchequer bills, 
issued for public works, now outstanding ? 
He also wished to know, what amount of 
Exchequer bills the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to issue, in order to make 
good the deficiency of revenue in the pre- 
sent year? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if the hon. Gentleman would put his ques- 
tions on paper, he should be prepared to 
state distinctly the information required. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
now with him a statement, which would 
afford a considerable part of the information 
the hon. Gentleman sought to cbtain ; but 
he should prefer giving his answer in a com- 
plete manner. With regard to Exchequer 
bills issued on account of public works, he 
believed the amount of them now outstand- 
ing was about 400,000/., but he had not 
an exact return. As to the issues on 
account of the Public Works (Ireland) Bill, 
he had stated, that, at the commencement, 
the bills amounted to 328,0002.; but that 
amount, to the 5th of April, was reduced 
to 195,000/.; and he believed it had been 
further reduced since. 

House in Committee ; clauses added. 

House resumed, The report to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 


Dukr or Marinorovan’s Pension. ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the Duke of Marlborough’s Pension 
Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. Wakley moved that the House be 
counted, 

House counted out. 


tee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 23, 1839. 


MinuTES.] Bills. Read a first time :—Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s Pension.—Read a third time :—Manchester Po- 
lice; Bastardy ; Corporate Property (Ireland); London 
Bridge Approaches; County and District Constables. 


Botton Pouice.] Viscount Duncannon 
moved, that the report of the Bolton Police 
Bill be received. He could not comply 
with the wish of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lyndhurst), and give up this bill. In 
consequence of the observations which had 
been made respecting him, the mayor of 
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Solton bad come to town and stated to him 
(Lord Duncannon), that the noble and 
learned Lord had been misinformed in se- 
veral particulars. ‘The mayor stated in a 
petition which he had committed to his 
charge, that the only available constables at 
present were seven, elected under the Court 
Lect ; that, with respect to the body of 
forty constables, no such foree was known ; 
and that there was no mode of paying the 
police, but out of the poor-rate: that some 
constables had, for several years, been paid 
out of the poor-rate, but that, last year, the 
accounts were disallowed on presentment, 
and those who served for the last six menths 
were without any pay. ‘The only police 
force that remained, was the seven manorial 
constables, who were not competent to pre- 
serve the peace of the town. 

Lord Lyndhurst: What is to prevent a 
police force from being supported by vo- 
luntary contribution, as it has been hither- 
to? 

Viscount Duncannon: Why this; that 
the inhabitants were willing to pay a police 
force voluntarily while the question con- 
cerning their charter was pending ; but as 
it appeared, that a decision could not be 
expected for a considerable time, it was not 
fair that they should be visited with such 
a charge. ‘The noble and learned Lord had 
stated, that 2,400/. was applicable to the 
purposes of police under a local act ; but 
this petition alleged, that it had never been 
applied to such a purpose, and had been 
lodged to the Bolton-moor Trust account. 
It was farther stated, that a rate of 8d. in 
the pound would produce 4,600/. a-year, 
for the maintenance of this body, and that, 
with the exception of the seven manorial 
constables already mentioned, the whole 
police force consisted of 800 men, ap- 
pointed as special constables by the council, 
and supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
bution. The mayor then stated, that he 
had observed, with great concern and sur- 
prise, a published report of a statement, 
uttered with respect to him, and which 
charged him with swearing in Chartists as 
special constables, with petitioning the 
boroughreeve and constables of Bolton, to 
hold a Chartist meeting, and with not ap- 
plying to the military commander in proper 
time for a sufficient force to quell distur- 
bance. In answer to these allegations, this 
gentleman stated, that he had always en- 
tertained and avowed principles favourable 
to anextensionof the suffrage; but that since 
his election as mayor, he had never directly 
nor indirectly mixed in politics. He had not 
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knowingly sworn in any Chartist as a spe- 
cial constable, with the exception of one 
person, who gave as a reason for not serving, 
that he was a Chartist. This person was 
in the employment of Mr. Bolling, the 
Conservative Member of the town. That, 
in order to avoid any partiality as to the 
persons sworn in as special constables, he 
took the 10/. franchise as his guide for the 
selection of those to be so employed. He 
had not (he said further) signed any peti- 
tion to the boroughreeve of Bolton, to call 
a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the propricty of the inhabitants forming a 
procession to Kersal-moor. On the con- 
trary, he positively refused to do so, and 
the other requisitionists placarded the fact 
of his refusal. That he had used the utmost 
vigour and promptitude in suppressing the 
recent riot in the town of Bolton ; that he 


gave the military commander the earliest | 


notice possible of the outbreak ; that the 
statement was wholly unfounded that the 
town was in the possession of the rioters 


for three days, and that the petitioner was | 


most anxious that a thorough investigation 
should take place. Under these cireum- 
stances, he (Lord Duncannon) meant to go 
on with the bill, and to introduce an amend- 
ment as to Little Bolton. 

Lord Lyndhurst: It was very possible 
that he might have mis-stated the precise 


meeting which this gentleman wished to | 


have convened, but he was confident, from 
the correctness of his informant, that he 
signed a requisition, requiring the borough- 
reeve to assemble a meeting for some pur- 
pose analogous to what he had stated. This 
gentleman did not say, that he did not at- 
tend such a meeting of Chartists, that he 
was not present when the resolution was 
proposed, and that he did not second the 
resolution. The whole of these statements 
he passed over, and he had no disposition 
whatever to continue this discussion, par- 


ticularly as an enquiry was about to be | 
instituted into the conduct of this gentle- | 


man, when each side could be heard. He 
now came to ask what was to become of the 
present special constables? They could 
not be continued under this Act, which 
levied a rate amounting, he still maintained, 
to only 2,200/., which would give a force 
of about thirty men—a body wholly incom- 
petent to maintain the peace of the town, 
when deprived of the power of calling in 
the aid of the military. As to including 
Little Bolton, that was done by a taxing 
clause inserted by that House, and, there- 
fore. a violation of the privileges of the 
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House of Commons. Besides, Little Bolton 
paid a tax as part of the county for this 
purpose, and it was most unjust to compel it 
also to contribute to the support of the force 
belonging to the town. 

The Duke of Wellington did not think 
it very proper in that House to sanction 
such a clause, so directly trenching upon 
the privileges of the Commons. 

Lord Brougham reminded his noble and 
learned Friend, and the noble Duke, that 
the question of privilege was not one for 
them to consider. ‘* Non est hujusce loct,” 
They maintained that the House of Com- 
mons had no such exclusive privilege of 
taxation. And from his experience of that 
House, he could say, that, like the qualities 
of some persons in private life, they could 
pocket their privileges as easily as possible 
when it suited a purpose. 

Viscount Duncannon; If the clause was 
of the nature deseribed, he should consider 
it a fatal objection ; but he did not believe 
that it would raise the question of privi- 
lege. 

Report was received. 


Business or tuk Sesston.] Lord 
Lyndhurst spoke to the following effect :* 
—I am anxious, my Lords, to call your 
attention, in pursuance of the notice 
I gave yesterday, to the proceedings of the 
two Houses of Parliament during the pre- 
sent Session. As far as I am_ personally 
concerned, the task is by no means an 
agreeable one ; but I have undertaken it 
as a duty—in some sort, as a duty to the 
noble Viscount (Melbourne), and partly 
also in pursuance of an intimation which I 
_received from him at a former period of the 
Session. Your Lordships may, perhaps, 
recollect, that when the Irish Municipal 
| Bill was under discussion, I stated in con- 
siderable detail the circumstances attending 
‘the tardy and heavy progress of that Bill 
through the other House of Parliament. 
| The noble Viscount, on a subsequent day, 
_ with reference to that statement, and also to 
| some similar remarks made by my noble and 
iearned Friend opposite (Lord Brougham), 
| said that this was an unfair course of obser- 
| vation; that I ought to have considered, not 
| that particular case alone, but to have taken 
into account the general proceedings and 
measures of the Government. Mv Lords, 
I felt the propriety of the observation made 
by the noble Viscount ; and I shall, theres 
fore, in pursuance of that intimation, in 
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justice to the subject, and in justice to the 
noble Viscount himself, call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the entire proceedings of 
the present Session of Parliament, in order 
that when the case is fairly before you, 
stated with plainness and simplicity on my 
part, your Lordships may be in a condition 
to judge how far her Majesty’s Ministers 
are entitled to your confidence—how far 
they can be considered as capable of con- 
ducting the affairs of this country, ina 
manner suitable to the interests of this ex- 
tensive and mighty empire. My Lords, in 
directing your attention to this subject, 
there is one thing that is very remarkable. 
Your Lordships will find, that during the 
five first months of the Session, not a single 
bill of any importance passed the two 
Houses of Parliament. Legislation was a 
perfect blank. It seems that her Majesty’s 
Ministers, cither from want of energy or 
capacity, or from not possessing the confi- 
dence of the other House of Parliament, 
are, while that House can be considered as 
fairly representing the country, incapable 
of dealing with it and conducting the busi- 
ness of the Government. It is not until 
the benches of the House have become 
empty, not until 550 Members, as we are 
told, have quitted the metropolis, and the 
House is reduced to such a state as to be 
little more than a mere Government board, 
that they are roused from their supineness, 
or able to conduct in any manner the legis- 
lation of the country. This, my Lords, is 
a striking illustration of the correctness of 
the anticipation of my noble Friend, the 
noble Duke, when he asked, at a former 
period, with reference to a House of Com- 
mons composed like the present—How is 
the King’s Government to be carried on ? 
The anticipation of the noble Duke has 
been amply verified by the result; for as 
long as the House of Commons continues 
to be a House of Commons, and to form 
the representation of the country, it ap- 
pears the Queen’s Government cannot be 
carried on ; and it is not until it ceases to 
assume that shape, that any thing like 
legislation can be conducted through that 
House by her Majesty’s Ministers. My 
Lords, I consider the fair and just mode 
of examining the subject I am about to 
submit to your Lordships, is to refer, in 
the first instance, to her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech, which must, of course, be 
considered as the Speech of the Ministers, 
pronounced at the opening of the Session. 
I look to that speech for the purpose of 
ascertaining what were the views of the 
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Government, and what were the measures 
they considered essential to the interests of 
the country; and looking to the speech 
with that view, let us inquire to what 
extent the promises held out and the 
pledges given in it have been redeemed 
by her Majesty’s Government. In _ that 
speech, my Lords, there are four principal 
points to which the attention of Parliament 
was particularly directed. The Irish Mu- 
nicipal Bill, we are told, was essential to 
the interests of that part of the empire; 
we were called upon to take measures for 
the purpose of settling the important affairs 
of Canada; we were told, that to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners was a matter of 
great urgency ; we were further informed, 
that it was a matter of the first importance 
that we should direct our attention to mea- 
sures which would be submitted to us for 
the more speedy and certain administration 
of justice. These, my Lords, were the 
prominent topics of her Majesty's Speech ; 
and Iam desirous, in the first instance, of 
leading your Lordships through the course 
of the proceedings of this Session, to show 
how far these important objects, to which 
our attention was thus directed, have been 
realized. First, then, with respect to the 
Irish Municipal Bill. It is not my inten- 
tion to enter into any details on that ques- 
tion. It came up to your Lordships’ House, 
where it was amended in a manner to make 
it correspond, or nearly so, with the bill of 
the last Session. What, then, was the 
course pursued by the noble Viscount? 
What was the objection, placed as it were 
in front of the battle, and urged against 
the amendments proposed by your Lord- 
ships? It was the amendment made with 
respect to the freemen. Now, it is remark- 
able, as showing how forgetful the noble 
Viscount was of the past history of this 
bill—how careless and inattentive to its 
provisions—that exactly the same amend- 
ment had been made last Session. It met 
with no opposition from the Government 
when it went down to the other House of 
Parliament, although many other objections 
were urged against the measure in its 
amended shape. This clause, with a tri- 
fling addition, was assented to; and yet 
now, so inconsistent were Ministers with 
themselves, that the amendment which be- 
fore had been acquiesced in, to which no 
objection was even whispered by the Gos 
vernment, was put prominently forward as 
a ground for rejecting the bill. This is 
not all, Another amendment was opposed 
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with great zeal and earnestness. That 
amendment related to the appointment of 
sheriffs. It turned out, that three years 
ago the noble Viscount had himself made 
in a former bill precisely the same amend- 
ment, and defended it upon just and con- 
stitutional grounds ; but now, because the 
amendment proceeded from this side of the 
House, the noble Viscount turned round 
and gave it his most decided opposition. 
So much, my Lords, for the consistency 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, and the man- 
ner in which they have treated this im- 
portant bill. I can only ascribe this to 
thoughtlessness, to indifference, to their 
utter carelessness about a measure which 
they told us, in the speech from the 
throne, was so “ essential!” to the inte- 
rests of Ireland. But there was another 
amendment made by your Lordships, the 
effect of which was to strike out a num- 
ber of clauses that had been introduced 
into the bill for the first time, during the 
present Session, in the House of Commons. 
These clauses were never heard of till the 
present year. They related to the grand 
jury cess, the powers of which were to be 
transferred to the town-councils. They 
were not even introduced into the bill when 
it was first brought intov the House of 
Commons; but in that memorable commit- 
tee of the 19th of April they were, for the 
first time, ingrafted on the bill. We ob- 
jected to that alteration. We said “ Let 
the law in this respect remain as it is.” 
We struck out these clauses. The noble 
Viscount told us it would defeat the bill in 
another place. [ said that it is impossible: 
it is an assumption of privilege and power 
to which we never can subscribe. You in- 
troduce clauses which you call money 
clauses, and ingraft them on a bill which 
is, in itself, a complete measure ; we strike 
them out, and say, let the law remain as it 
is, or at all events introduce them in a 
separate bill; and we are told this is to be 
fatal to the whole measure. When the bill 
went down to the other House, this alter- 
ation did prove fatal to the measure ; but 
it is worthy of remark, that at the very 
time when the amendment was objected to, 
it was admitted by the noble Lord who had 
the conduct of the bill in that House, that 
the clauses might and therefore ought to 
have been made the subject of a separate 
bill. To ingraft them on the Municipal 
Bill—to tack them to it—was an encroach- 
ment upon the privileges of this House. It 
was a clumsy proceeding, and if done with 
design, could only have been intended to 
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keep on foot something that might be 
considered in certain quarters as a griev- 
ance of which the Government might avail 
itself as occasion might require. Her Ma- 


the Session. 


jesty’s Ministers have thus made themselves 


responsible for the loss of this bill. The 
tacking of such clauses to such a_ bill was 
an unjustifiable act: it was advised by 
Ministers, and formed a pretext for getting 
rid of the measure. They, therefore, have 
themselves defeated a bill calculated, ac- 
cording to their own statement, essen- 
tially to promote the interests of Ireland. 
So much, then, as to the first measure 
uluded to in her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
from the Throne. Now, as to the measures 
called for by the state of Canada. We all 
felt that nothing could be more pressing 
and more urgent than the necessity for 
taking that most important subject into 
consideration early in the Session. We 


| felt that every hour's delay, and what has 


since occurred has confirmed the justness of 
our opinion, would add to the difficulty of 
the subject. Noble Lords hastened up to 
this House from all parts of the country 
and the Continent, anxious to be pre- 
sent at the earliest moment during the 
discussion of these important measures. 
But nothing was done: no measure was 
even submitted for consideration. A few 
conversations of a personal nature took 
place, and thus the matter ended. At 
length, however, at an advanced pe- 
riod of the Session, we were told that 
the plan for settling the Canadas was ma- 
tured —the plan came forth. A consti- 
tution was to be formed for the two pro- 
vinces, which were to be united into one ; 
this plan, however, was not to come into 
effect till after the expiration of three 
years—in 1842. ‘The temporary govern- 
ment was to be continued till that time; 
and thus it became necessary, as a matter 
of course, from the extension of the dura- 
tion of the temporary Government, that fur- 
ther powers should be given to it, particu- 
larly with a view to provide for local im- 
provement. Thus the affair rested, and conti- 
nued for some time in suspense. Intimation, 
however, was given, that these measures 
proposed by Ministers would meet with 
opposition. It was ascertained that the 
opposition would be of a vigorous character, 
and the whole scheme was suddenly aban- 
doned. We were told it was abandoned in 
consequence of information recently re. 
ceived from Canada. What that informa- 
tion was, has never been communicated to 
your Lordships or the other House of 
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Parliament ; and any person who will take 
the pains to trace the proceedings in Canada 
for the last six months will find, that no 
alteration had occurred in the state of things 
in that country, which could have any 
influence upon this measure. With the 
bill fell also the other part of the scheme, 
which was to continue the temporary 
Government for a period of three years. 
But then it was necessary that something 
should be done—that at least there should 
be an appearance of legislating for Canada. 
Therefore, it was that that bill, that frag- 
ment of a measure which passed the other 
House of Parliament, was brought up and 
submitted to your consideration ; but so 
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little importance did her Majesty’s Ministers | 
attach to it, that the noble Lerd who had | 


the conduct of the bill in this House, was 
unacquainted with its provisions, and the 
effects of them, and utterly unable to 
explain them to your Lordships. It would of 
course have been desirable if the temporary 
Government of Canada had been prolonged 
for three years, to give extended powers to 
the Governor, for the purpose of providing 
for local improvements; but when that 
plan was abandoned, such nece ssity no 


| come grievous and intolerable 


longer existed, and in fact, as the bill is | 


now framed, nothing effectual can be done 


under it till next spring; at which time | 


your Lordships must legislate for Canada, 
because in the course of the year the powers 
of the governor under the former bill will 
expire. The bill was, therefore, idle and 
unnecessary, and was obviously introduced 
merely for the purpose of making a show 
of legislation. So much for the redemption 
of this pledge—so much for the conduct of 


her Majesty’s Government on this grave | 


and important subject—the settlement of 
the affairs of Canada. With respect, my 
Lords, to the third subject referred to in 
her Majesty’s Speech, there is an absolute 
blank: here there is not even a show of 


legislation. We were to take measures 


for carrying into effect the recommendation | 


of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. A bill 
was brought into the other House of Par- 
liament for that purpose; it proceeded on 
a false statement of facts; it was read a 


second time; nothing further was done | 
|noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 


with respect to it; it was abandoned. In 
the Speech from the Throne, it is described 
as a measure most urgently called for ; the 
recommendation was followed as far as the 
stage I have mentioned, and by the act of 
Ministers themselves the measure was then 


abandoned. The fourth subject, my Lords, 
referred to in the Queen’s Speech, was | 
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stated to be of the first importance. Mea- 
sures were said to be in preparation to pro- 
vide for the more certain and speedy admi- 
nistration of justice—a subject, undoubtedly 
of paramount importance. What has been 
done, then, in this respect? As in the 
case of the recommendation of the Vcelesi- 
astical Commissioners, literally nothing. Up- 
wards of two months ago I thought it my 
duty to call your attention most seriously to 
the state of the business in the Court of 
Chancery. There is no court, there are no 
proceedings in any court ,to which the res 
commendation in her Majesty’s Speech 
would so strongly apply as to the Court of 
Chancery. I brought the subject under 
your Lordships’ consideration shortly after 
the Easter recess; I stated the immense 
arrear of business in that court, and the 
remedy that was required. Referring to 
the arrears, I stated that the evil had be- 
My noble 
and learned Friend, the Master of the Rolls, 
adverting to those expressions, said the 
terms were strong, but were hardly strong 
enough to describe the extent of the evil. 
And, my Lords, it is impossible to form an 
adequate idea of the cruelty of the system, 
unless you direct your attention to some 
particular case; then only will you ade- 
quately feel, by considering its details, how 
individuals and whole families are ruined, 
and their prospects for ever blighted, by 
this delay of justice; then only can you 
form a just estimate of the extent and mag- 
nitude of this evil. Don’t let it be sup- 
posed for a moment that I am finding fault 
with the learned judges who preside in that 
court: they are all persons faithful in the 
discharge of their respective duties—vigo- 
rous, active, learned, able men. But they 
have not power, not physical strength, to 
cope with the evil: the force of the court 
is not adequate for that purpose; this is 
admitted —it is avowed by every person ac- 
quainted with the subject. When I brought 
the matter forward, I laid before your 
Lordships a plan for remedying the evil, 
which I understood, at the time, was as- 
sented to by my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, and by her Majesty’s 
Ministers. It was assented to by my 


the Session. 


Brougham ;) and I did expect—indeed I 
understood we had something like a pledge, 
that some bill would be brought in during 
the present Session of Parliament, to re- 
medy the evil. It was stated, indeed by 
my noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, that I did not go far enough ; but he 
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was willing, as I understood, to try what I 
proposed, which, to a considerable extent 
at least, would, even according to his ad- 
mission, have provided a remedy for the 
evils of the present system ; but from that 
time to this, we have heard nothing from 
her Majesty’s Ministers on the subject. 
They have not touched this grievance, this 
intolerable grievance. The more speedy 
and certain administration of justice was 
stated to be a matter of the first import- 
ance in the Queen’s Speech ; the attention 
of your Lordships and of Ministers was 
earnestly directed to the subject ; we had a 
sort of pledge that it would be immedi- 
ately attended to; but, from that time to 
the present, no steps whatever have been 
taken to redeem that pledge. But, my 
Lords, it may be supposed that Ministers 
have been engaged upon other measures 
for reforming the law and rendering the | 
administration of justice both speedy and 
certain. I look around in vain for anything 
as the fruit and result of their labours 
upon this subject. No bill has been in- 
troduced into this House, or come up from 
the other House of Parliament, on this 
important matter. The whole is a blank. 
There was, indeed a measure which had 
been lingering through Parliament for | 
three Sessions, relative to Bankrupt Estates | 
in Scotland, and to which no opposition 
was Offered. There was also a bill for the 
purpose of increasing the salaries and 
making some trifling alterations in the Su- 
preme Court of Scotland. But, with re- 
spect to England, there has been no at- 
tempt whatever to perform the promises 
which her Majesty’s Ministers held out in 
the Specch from the Throne; and upon 
a subject which they themselves justly de- 
scribed as of the first importance. They 
have done nothing to promote the more 
speedy and certain administration of justice. 
Seeing the noble Baron the Chancellor of | 
the Duchy of Lancaster opposite reminds | 
me of the extent of this supineness. The 
noble Baron, three years ago, directed a 
commission to inquire into the state of the 
Court of Chancery within his jurisdiction ; 
a Commissioner was appointed, he imme- | 
diately went down to make the necessary 
inquiries, but no report has yet been made, 
nothing further has been done—matters 
stand precisely where they did. My Lords, 
I have now gone through the particulars no- | 
ticed in the Speech from the Throne. I have | 
stated to you what were the promises and | 
pledges given in that Speech by her Majes- | 
ty’s Ministers at the commencement of the | 
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Session ; and I have shewn you what has 
been the performance, or rather I should say 
the absence of all performance, on their part, 
relative to these important subjects. What is 
the conclusion to be drawn from such a state 
of things? Obviously this ; her Majesty’s 
Ministers, at the commencement of the 


| Session, stated in this document, deliber- 


ately and in terms, the opinion they them- 
selves entertained as to the measures of 
legislation which the interests of the coun- 
try required ; they stated what, in their 
judgment the country had a right to ex- 
pect from a vigorous, an able, and an 
effective administration. Not one of these 
measures has been accomplished. They 
have thus enabled us to compare their own 
opinion of what their duty required with 
their subsequent performance. They have 
thus pronounced their own condemnation, 
The Ministry has passed judgment on it- 
self{—habes confitentum reum ; and yet, my 
Lords, these men still continue to hold the 
reins, without being able to direct the 
course of Government. 


“ 





Versate diu, quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri.” 


is applicable not to poetry alone; it ex- 


tends equally and emphatically to those 
who undertake to conduct the affairs of a 


| great empire. To undertake the conduct 
(of such affairs, without possessing the 
| vigour, or the capacity, or the Parliament- 
_ary confidence and support necessary to 


carry such measures as are essential to the 
interests of the country, is considered, and 


_ justly, by the constitution of these realms, 


as a high misdemeanour, as subjecting the 
And yet this is 
the course which has been pursued by the 
noble Viscount and his colleagues. This, 


at the present moment, is their actual state 
} and condition. 


I here take leave of the 
measures referred to in the speech from 
The Ministers found it ne- 
cessary to attempt something—something 
to gain the support of at least a certain 
class of their followers; and it seems to 
have occurred to them, that nothing was 
so well suited to their purpose as some 
measure on the subject of general educa- 
tion—a matter undoubtedly, my Lords, of 
the first importance, and deeply interest- 
ing to the welfare of the country. What 
course, then, would an enlightened, able, 
and straightforward Ministry have pursued 
upon this great subject? They would have 
prepared a bill containing the principles 
and the details of their measure; they 
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would have submitted it to Parliament, 
and have given ample time for the consi- 
deration of it, not only by Parliament 
itself, but by the country, deeply inter- 
ested as it must have felt on a subject of 
such a nature. This was the course pur- 
sued by my noble and learned Friend op- 
posite, who set them a bright example, 
which they would have done well on this 
occasion to have imitated. It was the 
course which a manly, able, and constitu- 
tional Government would have pursued ; 
but such a course did not suit the views, 
and was at variance with the principles 


{Ava. 23} 





and practice, of her Majesty’s present ad- | 


visers. 
broad highway, in their course of policy, 
the tortuous by-paths which lead more 
obscurely and indirectly to the end which 
they are desirous of attaining. Availing 


themselves of, and abusing the confidence | 


which your Lordships had placed in them 
and in the other House of Parliament, they 
proceeded, by a vote of that House, carried 


They constantly prefer to the | 


only by a majority of two, to give effect to | 
Orit} Mu | 


the appointment of a committee of general 
instruction to superintend and control the 
general education of the country. ‘This 
policy they pursued for the express, I had 
almost said the avowed, purpose of exclud- 
ing your Lordships from ali deliberation 
on this the greatest of all national subjects. 
Looking at the composition of your Lord- 
ships’ House, do I say too much when I 
assert, that no assembly in the world is 
better qualified to consider, to discuss, and 
to advise on, such a subject? Yet the 
policy —the little and narrow policy I 
must call it—of her Majesty’s Ministers 
has been to exclude you from all consider- 
ation of it, and to proceed exclusively on 
the vote of the other House of Parliament. 
But of whom does this Committee of edu- 


( 


cation consist ? There is the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer ; there is the noble Viscount | 


at the head of the Board of Works, who 
has of late been so active in the business 
of this House ; there is also the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department; and 
lastly, and as a matter of course, the Pre- 
sident of the Council. Such is the compo- 
sition of this committee—such the Board 
which has to form plans and to digest 
schemes for the superintendence and con- 
duct of the general education of the coun- 
try. With the greatest possible respect 
for these individuals, I must say, that they 
are not exactly the description of persons 
whom I should have selected, or whom I 
believe the nation would have selected, for 
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the discharge of so delicate and important 
atrust. We find, in their very first pub- 
lication, one of them betraying his igno- 
rance of the very terms of the science of 
which he is appointed a professor. And 
what has been their first act? They pub- 
lished their scheme; it was circulated 
throughout the country, and it was met 
every where with universal reprobation ; 
and not only in England, but alse in the 
northern part of the island. So strong 
was the feeling excited against it, that 
though her Majesty’s Ministers endea- 
voured to conciliate the general assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, by placing 
three hundred livings at their disposal, 
thev passed a unanimous vote in condem. 
nation of this scheme. Your Lordships 
considered it your duty to address the 
Throne upon the subject, not because you 
had been treated with indignity by her 
Majesty’s Ministers, but because you 
thought the interests of the country re- 
quired that as a branch of the Legislature, 
you should have been consulted upon a 
subject of such extensive and immeasurable 
importance. I rejoice that you did so; 
and, if for no other reason, for this—that 
we have thereby discovered what are the 
further objects and intentions of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. It might otherwise have 
been supposed, that this Committee of in- 
struction was a mere temporary body, ap- 
pointed to dispose of the sum of 30,000/, 
voted by the House of Commons ; but from 
the answer which the noble Viscount ad- 
vised her Majesty to give to your address, 
we are, for the first time, let into the 
secret that the system is intended to be 
permanent ; for we are told, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Board are to be submitted 
to both Houses of Parliament annually. 
They are establishing, then, by the votes 
of the House of Commons, a permanent 
system for the superintendence and direc- 
tion of education in this country. As to 
the other part of the answer which the 
noble Viscount advised, it is a mere 
mockery, though I can hardly suppose it 
Was so intended by the noble Viscount. 
You complained, my Lords, that you had 


not been allowed to exercise any judgment 


upon this important subject ; and what is 
the reply? ‘* Of the proceedings of this 
Committee, annual reports will be laid be- 
fore Parliament, so that the House of Lords 
will be enabled to exercise its judgment 
upon them.” But when your Lordships 
expressed yourselves anxious “ to have an 
opportunity of fully considering a measure 
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of such deep importance to the highest in- 
terests of the community,” you, of course, 
intended that your judgment was to be 
coupled with a control—not a judgment 
without fruit ; not a judgment which would 
be followed by no practical result. It was, 
then, a sneer and a mockery—for I will 
not use a harsher expression—to tell you 
that you would be enabled to exercise 
your judgment upon these annual reports, 
though, I repeat it, I can hardly bring 
myself to believe, that it was so intended 
by the noble Viscount. 1 pass, my Lords, 
from this subject to another of no incon- 
siderable importance—another measure of 
legislation. The subject to which I have 
just adverted was in substance a measure 
of legislation by one House alone, for 
which your Lordships may indeed find 
precedents; but precedents drawn from 
times of tumult and disorder, which | can 
scarcely think the noble Viscount would 
wish to sce renewed. I now call your at- 
tention to the first Jamaica Bill. The As- 
sembly of Jamaica contended, that we had 
infringed their privileges, by legislating 
without necessity respecting the internal 
affairs of that island. They did what they 
had before done under similar cireum- 
stances. ‘They presented an address to 
the Crown, and resolved that they would 
not proceed in any work of legislation, 
except such as related to the maintenance 
of public credit, until they received an 
answer to their address. They were im- 
mediately prorogued, and were afterwards 
continued under prorogation. No answer 
was returned to their address ; no explana- 
tion given; no communication of any de- 
scription was made to them: but a bill was 
prepared by the Colonial office, and brought 
into Parliament to annihilate for ever the 
constitution of Jamaica ;—I say, a bill to 
annihilate the constitution of Jamaica :— 
for, though that bill was in terms only 
directed to the suspension of the constitu- 
tion for the period of five years, every one 
who reflects for a moment must be aware, 
that the practical result of such a measure 
would have been its complete and entire 
extinction. A measure so strong and so 
despotic met with a vigorous opposition 
in the other House of Parliament. A 
reformed House of Commons — itself a 
representative Assembly, and _ professing 
liberal opinions could not well consent to 
to abolish another and ancient representa- 
tive assembly, except in a case of absolute 
necessity. ‘The bill, on itssecond reading, 
was carried only by a majority of five. It 
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was considered as lost, and so in substance it 
was. Her Majesty’s Ministers felt and 
stated that they no longer possessed the 
confidence of the House of Commons. 
They never had enjoyed the confidence of 
this House; and as to the people, they well 
knew that they were regarded by them 
with hatred and contempt. They, there- 
fore, tendered the resignation of their offices 
to her Majesty, and that resignation was 
accepted. ‘he history of the few days 
subsequent to that event I pass over, it 
forms no part of the matter which I have 
to submit to your Lordships; it has, 
besides, been so fully laid before you by 
the noble Duke, himself an actor in it, 
and was afterwards treated in so able and 
masterly a manner by my noble and learned 
Friend opposite, that the recollection of the 
whole subject must be fresh in your 
memories, and I will not impair the eflect 
of it by any statement of my own. But 
there is one point connected with it to 
which I must call the attention of your 
Lordships. Her Majesty’s Miisnters ten- 
dered their resignation—that resignation 
was accepted, and they stated that they only 
held office until their successors were ap- 
pointed, Then commenced the communi- 
cation for forming another administration, 
While these were still in progress, the 
Ministers, who only held office until their 
successors were appointed, interposed, in- 
dividually and collectively, with their 
counsel, advised the letter addressed by 
her Majesty to Sir Robert Peel, and were 
thus the negotiators with their political op- 
ponents. In the result, they advised her 
Majesty to break off the negotiation, and to 
restore themselves to the position they 
formerly occupied ; for that was the consti- 
tutional effect of the whole proceeding. 
Such a course of conduct never before 
occurred in the history of this country ; and 
I trust in God that it never will occur 
again. And what, my Lords, was the first 
act of this restored Government? Their 
first act was to draw up their celebrated 
cabinet minute—a document historically 
false, argumentatively false, legally false ; 
and the unconstitutional character of which 
was only equalled by its folly, its extra- 
vagance, and its absurdity. Ministers, I 
have said, were reinstated in their former 
position. They had declared that they had 
lost the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons. What had they since done so regain 
that forfeited confidence? Every act, 
every circumstance which had occurred in 
these transactions, had tended only to sink 
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and lower them still further in public 
estimation. Far from having gained an in- 
crease of confidence in the House of Com- 
mons, all these proceedings had tended only 
to weaken and degrade them. Jt was ne- 
cessary, however, to put the question to the 
test ; andthes econd Jamaica Bill was brought 
in. ‘The pretence was, the necessity of 
continuing certain laws which were about 
to expire in that colony ; but other clauses 
were engrafted upon it, equally pernicious 
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in principle with the bill which Ministers | 


had abandoned. The second reading was 
varried by a majority of ten. With ama- 
jority of five, they confessed that they had 
forfeited the confidence of the House of 
Commons; and with all this management 


they had contrived to advance this majority | 
: 4 i om a Te ae 
in House of six hundred and fifty-eight | 
Such was tlie | 


Members from five to ten. 
fruit of these intrigues. Their situation 
had become uneasy and almost desperate, 


and it became necessary to attempt some- | 
thing to regain the confidence of a party in | 


the House of Commons, and the subject of 
the Ballot was selected for that purpose. It 
was perhaps, after the Reform Bill, the 
most important question that had been 
submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. If ever there was a measure respect- 
ing which it was incumbent upon the Go- 
vernment to act as a Government, it was 
this measure of the Ballot. ‘The opinion 
of the Government was well known 


regarding it; but they thought, that to | 


make it an open question would be con- 
sidered a concession, and would tend to in- 
crease their influence with a certain party 
in the House of Commons. It 
shabby proceeding! It was supposed, how- 
ever that there would be a further advan- 
tage attending it; that it would enable 
some Members of the Cabinet to win the 
regard of their constituents by their votes 
in favour of the measure. The result of 
this policy was an entire failure—it dis- 
gusted many—it conciliated no one; and 
when a leading member of the Cabinet, 
with unexampled frankness, let out the 
secret that he had voted for making the 
question an open one, as the best way of 
defeating it, the shabbiness of the proceed- 
ing was forgetten in the contempt of the 
hypocrisy and deception which had been 
practised in this transaction. I cannot 
then, my Lords, congratulate the noble 
Viscount, and his Government, on any ac- 
cession of strength gained by the course 
pursued upon this question of the Ballot. 
When the second Jamaica Bill was over, 
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the 9th of July had arrived. Up to that 
day not one bill of any consequence had 
passed the two Houses. The whole was 
a blank. We had passed, it is true, the 
Mutiny Bill, and the Annual Indemnity 
Bill; we had passed nine or ten money 
bills, of the ordinary course and character. 
We had also passed, twelve or fourteen 
other bills, some for the amendment, some 
for the continuance of former bills, and 
others for trifling and unimportant mat- 
ters, to which no opposition was made in 
either House of Parliament. ‘There were 


the Session, 


| many bills lying on the Table of the House 


of Commons, and several of them of an 
It became, therefore, 
necessary to inquire what the Government 
intended to do with them. The Session 
was far advanced, and Members were na- 
turally anxious on the subject. And ac- 
cordingly, we find, that upon this intima- 
tion, that measure after measure was aban- 
doned. I hold a list in my hand of these 
bills. There was a bill for the Registra- 
tion of Voters in England, it was aban- 
doned. <A _ similar bill was introduced for 
the Registration of Voters in Scotland ; it 
was in like manner abandoned. The Fic- 
titious Votes Bill (Scotland)—a bill of im- 
portance to that country, was abandoned. 
The Preparation of Writs ( Scotland ), 
abandoned; the Registration of Leases 
(Scotland), abandoned ; the Heritable Se- 
curities (Scotland) abandoned; the Dis- 
trict Sessions Bill, abandoned ; the District 


Prisons Bill, abandoned; the Town 
Councils’ Bill, abandoned; so also the Eee 
clesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, it 


was abandoned. The Factories’ Regulation 
Bill—a bill which had been much discussed 
and of vast importance to the interests of 
humanity, was abandoned. ‘The Collec- 
tion of Rates Bill, the County Courts Bill, 
the Embankments (Ireland) Bill, and many 
other bills of different descriptions, all, all 
were abandoned, because Ministers, from 
not possessing the necessary energy, vigour, 
and capacity, and, above all, from not en- 
joying the confidence of the House of 
Commons, found it impossible to carry 
these measures through Parliament. But 
there is another measure on which, at the 
close of the Session, some reliance may 
possibly be placed, and upon which, there- 
fore, | must say a few words. I allude to 
the Postage Bill. That measure was at 
first ridiculed and assailed by the retainers, 
and also by some of the Members of the 
Government. It was abused as absolutely 
impracticable ; with a deficient revenue to 
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give up another million, upon such an ex- ;other House of Parliament, and for which 


periment, was the very extreme of impo- 
licy and absurdity. All this was urge: and 
circulated with great activity by the Mem- 
bers and retainers of Government. But 
the measure was pressed from without, 
and her Majesty's Ministers did not possess 
sufficient vigour or character, nor enough 
of the confidence of Parliament, to resist 
it; and, in opposition to their better judg- 
ment, they prepared to bring in the Dill. 
Not having the courage or the ability to 
look the measure directly in the face, they 
hit, as they fancied, upon a contrivance to 
get rid of it by a side-wind ; and her Ma- 
jesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
that singular ingenuity which distinguishes 
his character, thought that if he could in- 
troduce into the bill a clause distasteful to 
the House of Commons, he should be en- 
abled to defeat the measure. Accordingly, 
a pledge was introduced, that Parliament 
would make good any deficiency which 
might be occasioned in the public revenue 
by the adoption of the new project. This 
pledge proved, as he had anticipated, dis- 
tasteful to the House, and it was strenu- 
ously opposed. It was said, and said justly, 
by its opponents, that such a pledge was 
unnecessary, for that if the revenue proved 
deficient, it would become the duty of the 
House of Commons, without any such 
pledge, to make that deficiency good. At 
length, however, in spite of all these ma- 
neeuvres, the Postage measure passed 
through all its stages in the House of 
Commons. Then the Government looked 
for assistance to your Lordships; the ery 
was “the Lords will never pass the bill— 





they will not suffer the revenue to be thus ! 
Lords, that this straightforward, correct, 


reduced. It is sure to be defeated in the 
House of Lords.” Well, the bill came on 
for discussion here upon the motion for the 
second reading; and I never observed, 
upon the consideration of any important 
ministerial measure, a thinner attendance 
upon the opposite benches. The noble 
Viscount moved the second reading ; 
he urged with great force, with all the 
talent, and with all the knowledge of 
the world which distinguish him, every 
reason that could be urged against the mea- 
sure: and after he had expatiated upon and 
exhausted all these topics, he concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ However, as the bill seems to be 
wished for, | now move its second reading.” 
Your Lordships considered it principally as 
a measure connected with the finances of 
the country, and on this account more 
particularly within the province of the 








the Ministers were responsible. No effective 
opposition was therefore directed against it. 
It was passed, I cannot say with the satis- 
faction of the noble Viscount, and has now 
become the law of the land. My Lords, 
in pursuing the course which I have chalked 
out for myself, I come now to another bill 
of very deep interest—I mean the bill for 
the suppression of the slave-trade. When 
that bill was introduced, | read with care 
and attention the treaties between this 
country and Portugal, and also tke cor- 
respondence which has passed between our 
Minister and the authorities of the Court 
of Lisbon on this subject ; the conclusion 
to which I have come is, that Portugal 
has violated her engagements with this 
country, and never entertained the slight- 
est intention to fulfil them. But this 
does not appear now for the first time ; it 
was long ago equally clear. And I say, 
without hesitation, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers deserted their duty, and forgot 
what was due to the honour and character 
of their country, and to the interests of 
humanity, in not having long since called 
upon Portugal to fulfil the engagements 
into which she had entered with us. I say 
further, that they might and ought, 
by the blockade of the port of Lisbon, or 
by other similar measures of energy and 
vigour, and according to the ordinary and 
usual course of proceeding in cases of this 
nature, to have compelled Portugal to the 
performance of her engagements. The 
result would have been, that thousands of 
lives would have been spared, which have 
since been sacrificed in this inhuman and 
detestable traffic. And believe me, my 


and legitimate course of proceeding, would 
have been far more effectual for its object 
than the new, irregular, and doubtful 
policy, upon which this measure _ is 
founded. Instead, therefore, of giving 
her Majesty’s Ministers credit for their 
bill, I complain of their tardiness, and of 
the substitution of an indirect and ineffi_ 
cient course of proceeding for those mea- 
sures, usually resorted to on such occasions, 
and which can never be resorted to without 
effect by a great and powerful nation like 
England. I consider this as auother 
proof of their utter want of efficiency to 
discharge their duty towards their Sovereign 
and their country. My Lords, I have 
now brought you down to an advanced 
period of the Session. The 9th of August 
had arrived, and then a great flight of 
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bills, the i worru of legislation, were 
introduced, some of them mischievous— 
some of them unconstitutional—some of 
them of a jobbing character, but the great | 
mass of them unimportant and inoffensive, 
and which met with no opposition. It 
a pears as if her Majesty’s Ministers were | 
determined to make up by number, what! 
tuey wanted in the we'ght and quality of 
their legislative measures. Am I expressing | 
myself, my Lords, too strongly? 1 will 
select one or two instances in proof of what 
I have stated. One of these measures was | 
tie Metropolitan Police Courts Bill. By | 
this bill, a patronage, to the extent of 
54,000/. a-vear, was given to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Depzrtment. There 
was another provision of the bill, by which 
the trial by jury, in a particular class of 
felonies was abolished. This was the 
first attempt of such a nature ever made in 
this country, except perhaps during the | 
disorders of the seventeenth century, from 
which the present liberal Government 
seems very much inclined to draw its 
precedents. ‘Trial by jury had always | 
been respected even in the most arbitrary | 
times, but, instead of a jury, a magistrate | 
appointed by the Crown, paid by the | 
Crown, and removable at the pleasure of | 
tae Crown, was substituted. Stealing, and | 
receiving stolen goods to ary amount, came 
within his jurisdiction, and it was left to 
his arbitrary will to decide, whether the 
accused should or should not have the 
benefit of trial by jury—to the arbitrary 
will of a judge, removable at the pleasure 
of the Crown. Such was the bill as it} 
passed through the Reformed House of | 
Commons, It was sent up here at the! 
close of the Session, and your Lordships, 
acting wisely and constitutionally, struck 
out this extraordinary provision. Another 
objectionable measure was the Admiralty 
Bill, the salary of the Judge presiding in 
that Court, was to be increased to 4,000/. 
a-year, and he was to be allowed to sit in 
the House of Commons. I wish to speak 
with every respect of the learned gentle- 
man who at present fills that office, but it 
is notorious that he is a keen political par- 
tizan, and most devoted and _ inflexible 
in his adherence to the present Government. 
Other alterations, of an extensive character, 
were proposed to be effected by the bill, 
and at a period of the Session when it was 
impossible for your Lordships to give them 
due consideration ; your Lordships there- 
fore rejected the bill. Another measure 
was brought up to your Lordships’ House, 
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which I do not characterize too strongly 
when I state it to have been one of the 
most scandalous jobs ever attempted to be 
carried through Parliament. When I recall 
that measure to your Lordships’ recollec- 
tions, I am sure you will not think the 
terms I have used are too strong for the 
occasion: I allude to the Sale of Spirits 


' (Ireland) Bill. Another bill had been in- 


troduced into the other House of Parlia- 
ment for electioneering purposes, having 
fur its object to alter a law of great impor- 
tance passed for the protection of public 
morals. ‘This bill was so distasteful to the 
other House, and of such a character, that 


there was no chance of its ever passing ; 


what then was the course pursued? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bill for the 
Sale of Spirits, had passed through its 
various stages up to the third reading. Then 
it was, when nobody expected such a pro- 
ceeding, that he allowed the person who 


| introduced the bill I have just referred to, 


to ingraft that bill, at the third reading, on 
the Government measure, and thus it passed 
the House of Commons by a contrivance as 
scandalous as had ever occurred in the his- 
tory of legislation. It is unnecessary for 
me to sav, that this addition to the Govern- 
ment bill was thrown out by your Lord- 
ships, without any attempt being made to 
defend it: for the whole proceeding was 
one which would not bear consideration or 
argument for a moment. Why was this 
bill embodied in the Government measure? 
It was felt convenient to conciliate the 
patron of that bill, and therefore it was 
that this extraordinary consent was given. 
But this kind of proceeding always fails of 
its object, and it failed signally in the pre- 
sent instance ; for when the bill relating to 
the charter of the Bank of Ireland came on 
shortly after for discussion, the individual, 
whom it was wished to conciliate, opposed 
that bill with the utmost activity and vi- 
gour ; and, in consequence of that opposi- 
tion, that measure, so important to the 
credit and character of the Government, 
and the loss of which proved them to be 
utterly incapable of managing the affairs of 
the country, was, after a long and ineffec- 
tual struggle, finally abandoned. With 
respect to the rest of these bills, the mere 
sweepings of the offices, they were dealt 
out like cards at the table by the noble Vis- 
count the Lord Privy Seal, to whom the 
whole Government business seems, at this 
important period of the Session, to have 
been entrusted. ‘They were submitted with 
little explanation to your Lordships, and 
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met with no opposition. But there is an- 
other class of bills—three in number— 
which calls for a few observations. These 
were among the last bills of the Session. 
One of them has been discussed to-night, 
the others having been considered on former 
evenings. They relate to the establishment 
of a police force at Manchester, Bolton, and 
Birmingham. ‘They are mere temporary 
measures ; but what has led to their intro- 
duction? Because, in granting charters to 
those particular towns, Ministers have been 
so careless and negligent in their proceed- 
ings, that serious doubts have been enter- 
tained as to the validity of the charters, and 
they are now under consideration in the 
courts of law. These bills, therefore, were 
rendered necessary in consequence of the 
bungling of Ministers themselves; and 
they, surely, therefore, are not entitled to 
take praise for their introduction. ‘There 
were, however, other considerations which 
unfortunately called for the passing of these 
bills. They were felt to be requisite on 
account of the tumults and disturbances 
which have taken place in the northern 
parts of this island, and for which the Min- 
isters are deeply responsible. It was they 
who first roused the people—they first ex- 
cited and stimulated them to acts of tumult 
and disorder—they first sent forth the 
watchword, “Agitate, agitate, agitate!” 
and they are, therefore, responsible for the 
consequences which have followed. Agi- 
tation was convenient to raise them to 
power, and they were willing to keep up 
as much of it as was necessary to maintain 
them in their position. They wished that 
thus far the flood might proceed, and no 
further—that at this point the proud waves 
might be stayed. Lut it is far easier to let 
loose the tempest, than afterwards to en- 
chain or to direct it. In all ages the same 
course has been pursued, and the same result 
has followed. Ambitious men make use of 
the multitude, and awaken their passions, for 
theirown ambitious purposes—for the attain- 
ment of their own personal objects of ag- 
grandisement and power. They ride into 
authority on the shoulders of the people, 
and then they find the tumult} and vio- 
lence to which they owed their eleva- 
tion, inconvenient and dangerous. It then 
becomes necessary to coerce and restrain 
those whom they had before incited and 
encouraged; and their astonished and de- 
luded followers at length discover that they 
have become the dupes and the victims of 
those whom they had formerly eulogised 
and extolled. Such, too, is the history of 
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the present Government. We all remem- 
ber the period when the noble Lord at the 
head of the Home Department, received 
an address from one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham. With affected 
humility— for 


the Session. 


“ Lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder.”— 


he received that address: ‘‘ he was utterly 
undeserving of the great honour conferred 
upon him’—* he was deeply grateful for 
it ;’ and then it was that that noble Lord 
drew a comparison between the conduct of 
that meeting and the proceedings of your 
Lordships’ House, designating the one as 
the voice of the nation, and the other as 
the whisper of a faction. Are you sur- 
prised, then, at what has followed? Are 
you astonished at the result? It is ali in 
the natural order of things; had it been 
otherwise, there would have been indeed 
reason to have been surprised. I have now 
gone through the business of the Session, 
and have executed the task which I under- 
took to perform. I have done it, more meo, 
with plainness and simplicity; I trust, 
with accuracy, and without exaggeration. 
I now put it to your Lordships, whether 
the Ministers who have thus conducted 
themselves in matters of legislation during 
the last seven months, can possibly enjoy, 
or ought to enjoy, the confidence of Par- 
liament? Whether they have shewn 
themselves capable of conducting the 
affairs of this mighty empire in a manner 
suitable to its wants and necessities, and 
such as the country is eutitled to expect 
from the Ministers of the Crown ? I stated 
in the outset, what I now repeat, that, in 
submitting this matter to your Lordships’ 
consideration, I have felt, that I was dis- 
charging a duty ; it has not been a grate- 
ful task to me, but I have endeavoured to 
perform it faithfully, and to the best of 
my power. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by moving for a return of the 
bills which had come up to the House of 
Lords from the House of Commons, since 
the commencement of the present Session, 
and the dates when such bills were brought 
up. 
Viscount Melbourne spoke as follows :— 
In the exercitation with which the noble and 
learned Lord has favoured the House, and 
in the course of which he has brought un- 
der the consideration of this House and of 
country the capacity, or rather the incapa- 
city, which he conceives himself to be able 
to pass judgment upon in thuse to whom, 
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under new circumstances, and more parti- | business of the country afterwards to be 


cularly under present circumstances, has 
been committed the conduct of the affairs 
of this country, the noble Lord has con- 
cuded, by saying, that he leaves the 
question entirely to the opinion and deci- 
sion of your Lordships; and yet he has 


| conducted ? 





brought forward that question in a shape | 
which renders it perfectly impossible that 
your Lordships can give any judgment or, 
decision upon it. ‘he noble and learned 

Lord brings forward a number of statements 

with respect to much that has passed in the 

course of the present Session, with much of 
which the noble and learned Lord himself 
acquiesced, and then, upon the whole of 

that statement, he calls upon your Lord- 

ships for a decision hostile to the Govern- | 
ment, although he brings forward the 
question in a “shape in which no decision | 
can possibly be pronounced, and in a shape 
which can really lead to no practical result | 

whatever. The real object and meaning of | 
observations of the noble and learned Lord, 
although not distinctly stated in his speech, 
was to foster any discontent that may exist 
in the country—to increase any unpopu- 
larity which he conceives we may labour 
under, to make out a cas2 against us; and 
the noble and learned Lord has undertaken 
the more hopeless, and, as | apprehend, the 
utterly impossible and impracticable task 
of raising himself in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens. The noble and learned 
Lord may possibly prove, that we are unfit 
to conduct the affairs of this country ; he 
may possibly shew that we are unfit for the 
difficult situation in which we are placed ; 
this he may possibly show, but as to gaining 
for himslf anything of credit—as to gaining 
for himself anything of character—as to his 
conciliating any confidence towards himself 
and towards those who would have to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Government of 
this country, if it had the misfortune to be 
placed in his hands, the noble and learned | 
Lord may depend upon it, that if his powers 
were ten thousand times what they are, if) 
his abilities were ten thousand times as | 
powerful, he would be utterly unable to | 
effect any such Herculean, and, indeed, | 
utterly impossible labour. Let the noble | 

and learned Lord be perfectly assured of | 
that. The noble and learned Lord has | 

said that we are totally unable to conduct | 

the business of the couutry, and he h: as | 
referred to a question which was asked by | 

the noble Duke opposite at the time of the | 
passing of the Reform Bill, when the noble 

Duke asked if that bill passed, how was the 











| of laws, 


I apprehend that the noble 
Duke, in asking that question, did not refer 
merely to legislative business; he did not 
entirely refer to the passing of laws, and I 
must beg leave to remind the noble and 
learned Lord, that the business of the 
Government is not properly the passing 
that Parliament had much to do 
, and the making 

has something 
laws, and 
and defec- 


bills may 


besides the passing of laws 
of new enactments, that 
to do besides introducing new 
amending those which are faulty 
tive; and that although many 
not have been passe 1 _into law, and many 
more may been left unconsidered, yet 
it cannot be he business of the 
country is left unconducted, because the 
passing of bills and making laws is only a 
subsidiary and incidental duty of Parlia- 
ment; the principal duty of Parliament is 
to consider the estimates for the public ser- 
vice, to retrench what is superfluous; to 
correct what is amiss, and to assist the 
Crown with those supplies and subsidies 
which it thinks it right and necessary to 
afford. Therefore, it does not follow, that 
because many bills do not pass in a Session, 
or because many laws do not pass, it does 
not follow that the business of the country 
is not vigorously and efficiently conducted 
in that Session. I apprehend, that when 
at the end of the Session of Parliament, 
noble Lords look at the book which we 
shall have compiled, to the volume of Acts 
and Statutes which we shall have framed, 
they will find it sufficiently bulky, and pro- 
bably sufficiently faulty in its nature, to 
produce an additional crop of Acts and Sta- 
tutes in the next Session. The noble and 
learned Lord has referred to the Speech 
from the Throne with which her Majesty 
was advised to open this Session, and he has 
referred to three or four measures which 
were especially recommended in that Speech, 
and he began with that bill with which we 
have now been engaged for so many Ses- 
sions; namely, the bill for settling the 
municipal corporations of Ireland ; and the 
noble and learned Lord said, that it is our 
fault that that bill has not passed into law 
during the present Session. I can only say, 
that I take a quite different view of the 
matter. I conceive that the only reason 
why that bill was not passed, and why the 
matter was not settled long ago, is unques- 
tionably—and I am not about to go into 
any discussion that may be offensive to any 
of your Lordships, I am not about to make 
any observations that ought, in the slightest 
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degree, to be offensive as regards the deci- , prudent to proceed to a settlement in this 
sion of your Lordships—but unquestionably | Session of Parliament, and when that reason 


the reason why that bill was not long ago 
passed into law, was those alterations with 
which, under the name of amendments, 
your Lordships, in our opinion, encumbered 
that bill. Then the noble and learned Lord 
charges me with peculiar inconsistency upon 
this subject. He has said that I put in the 
front of the battle an objection with respect 
to which I had not objected before, but in 
which I acquiesced in the former bill. ‘This 
was very true; but the fact was, that I was 
not perfectly aware of the objection. The 
noble and learned Lord has used some 
strong language—he has talked of fraud 
and corruption, of baseness and shabbiness ; 
but I must say, that with respect to the 
clause in question, I was not fully aware of 
of the skill and dexterity with which it had 
been drawn up, or of the consequences it 
involved, and of the extensive consequences 
to which it would lead; and now, being 
aware of them, is the reason why I have 
been induced in this Session to lay stress on 
that clause, which I had not laid upon it on a 
formeroccasion. The nobleand learned Lord 
thinks that I have been guilty of very great 
inconsistency in supporting the clause with 
respect to the nomination of sheriffs. When 
I supported that clause, I stated, that the 
provision with respect to the choice of 
sheriffs was a violation of the general prin- 
ciples which I entertained, but that there 
were sufficient reasons for adopting it, con- 
sidering the present state of circumstances, 
and the present state of feeling in Ireland. 
But, unquestionably, as the noble and 
learned Lord clearly stated, the grand jury 
clause it was that lost that bill. It was 
not owing to delay in the introduction of 
the bill; it was not .owing to indifference 
to the bill on the part of Government, that 
that bill was not passed into a law; but it 
was entirely owing to the difference of 
Opinion between the two Houses upon the 
question, and that difference of opinion, | 
cannot help saying, | trust will be removed 
in a future Session of Parliament, and that 
we shall then bring the matter to a conclu- 
sion. The noble and learned Lord said, 
that there was great anxiety on the sub- 
ject of Canada, and that noble Lords came 
posting up, anxious to hear the debates 
upon that subject. If any noble Lords were 
disappointed with respect to the debates 
which they expected to hear, that is not my 
fault. With respect to Canada itself, I 
have already distinctly stated the reason 
why Government did not think it wise or 


| 


was stated, why I did not think it wise or 
prudent so to proceed, I do not remember 
that any great difference of opinion was 
expressel in this House upon the subject, 
or that we were much urged to take up the 
question, or that we were urged to come to 
a decision; and I think, therefore, that it 
is too much for the noble and learned Lord, 


/at this distance of time, to come with one 


of those speeches with which he usually 
winds up the Session, making the delay 
and the alteration of our determination upon 
this subject a matter of complaint against 
us. The noble and learned Lord, said we 
recommended that Parliament should pro- 
ceed with the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and then he complains that 
we dropped the bill. Unquestionably, the 
pressure of public business. the great weight 
of public business, compelled us not to pro- 
ceed with the bill, although I admit it to 
be one of great importance, and one which 
it is in the highest degree desirable to 
carry into law. The same may be said 
with respect to the bills for the better ad- 
ministration of justice. The noble and 
learned Lord draws a very striking picture 
of the evils that arise from delay ; and he 
has said, that he conceived that a sort of 
pledge was given that those measures should 
be proceeded with during the present Ses- 
sion. It was impossible to proceed with 
that measure consistently with the transac- 
tion of pubiic business ; and the noble and 
learned Lord must allow me to remind 
him, that if he had been in the same mind 





two or three years ago, when a Dill was 
| introduced for the very purpose of remedy- 
| ing these delays in the Court of Chancery — 
iif then the noble and learned Lord had 
' been so much struck with the great evil of 
| delay—if he was so much struck with the 
| absolute necessity and urgency of applying 
| a remedy —an opportunity was then offered 
of doing so, and why did not the noble and 
learned Lord accept that opportunity ? I can 
recollect that the noble and learned Lord 
was the leader who at that time induced 
the House to reject the bill upon its second 
reading. The noble and learned Lord 
would not even go into committee for the 
consideration of the bill, and vet the evil 
was then as trying and as pressing as it is 
now; but the noble and learned Lord re- 
fused to consider the remedy that might 
possibly have been then applied. These 
are the measures which were spoken of by 
the noble and learned Lord as having been 
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recommended in the speech from the Throne, 
and these are the reasons why we have not 
been able to bring them, in this Session of 
Parliament, to a satisfactory conclusion. 
The noble and learned Lord then said, that 
many other measures were brought forward 
in the course of the Session, which were 
not mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne ; and, above all others, he places in 
the front of the battle the celebrated ques- 
tion upon education, upon which there has 
been so much discussion in this House. 
I entirely deny that there was any inten- 


tion of excluding the judgment of this_ 


House in that matter. 1 utterly deny that 
any disrespect whatever was intended to 
this House ; but I acted as by law, I con- 
ceived, we had the right and power to act, 
namely, we obtained from the other House 
of Parliament a grant for that which the 
noble and learned Lord admits to be a great 
and useful purpose, one than which there 
cannot be any purpose more worthy of, or 
more befitting, a Government, or one more 
demanding the attention and care of the 
Government, and as the administration of 
that grant was admitted to be within the 
power of the Queen’s prerogative. 1, there- 


fore, conceive that we had a right to advise | 


her Majesty to take that course which we 
considered, under the present state of the 
country, and in the present state of the 
question, the one best fitted for directing 
our progress towards the great object which 
we must all admit ourselves to be seeking. 
Then the noble and learned Lord proceeded 
to the bill which we introduced into the 
other House of Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of suspending the constitution of Ja- 
maica. ‘The noble and learned Lord stated 
the consequences that arose from that bill, 
and the circumstances that followedit. He 
passed over them lightly, as he said he 
would, but, at the same time, the noble 
and learned Lord was not sparing of in- 
sinuations of the basest and vilest kind— 
insinuations, | beg leave to say, entirely 
void, false, and without foundation. The 
noble and learned Lord has used, with re- 
ference to that occasion, the word “ in- 
trigues.” I have heard the same word used 
in other quarters with reference to this sub- 
ject; 1 have heard other mean and _ base 
and vile expressions applied to it; but | 
utterly and entirely deny that there was 
any intrigue; I utterly and entirely deny 
that there was any management ; | utterly 
and entirely deny that there was anything 
in the nature of mean, base, or perfidious 
jn the transactions that took place; and I 
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utterly disclaim the insinuations and impu- 
tations that have been thrown out by the 
noble and learned Lord. I stated, my 
Lords, that when I was sent for by her 
| Majesty, and that when I advised her Ma- 
jesty, 1 considered that her Majesty’s ulti- 
|mate determination had been taken. I 
| stated before in this House, that that was 
(my understanding upon that subject. I 
| stated all this before most fully ; I told 
all this before most distinctly ; and I now 
say, as I then said, that | believe that, 
under the circumstances, I acted rightly, 
I acted fairly, and I acted constitutionally. 
The noble and learned Lord then went 
| into the question of the second Jamaica 
bill. This is a question into which I 
own, I would not wish to enter. I am 
extremely unwilling now to discuss it—I 
am very unwilling to refer to that ques- 
tion ; because I have already stated my 
| opinion strongly, perhaps I might say, too 
| strongly, but still, most distinctly, my opi- 
nion with reference to it. I did not wish 
to repeat that opinion, if I were not com- 
pelled to do it by the speech of the noble 
and learned Lord. Feeling myself so come 
pelled, I say, that both upon the Canada 
Lill, or from the beginning to the end ot 
the Canada Bill and the Jamaica Vill, the 
Government was not supported in this 
House as it ought to have been. I think, 
my Lords, that the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the interests of the country were 
sacrificed on those occasions, I will not say 
to the feelings of party, because [ do not 
wish to follow the example that has been 
set to me, and impute motives, but I say, 
that neither the interests of the Govern. 
ment nor of the country were supported as 
they ought to have been, if noble Lords 
had taken that clear, fair, and impartial 
view of the circumstances of the case and 
of the country which it was their duty to 
do. It may be, that the very interests 
which persons feel the most anxious to 
preserve, they may be diverted from by 
the contests continually occurring in both 
Houses, and by the feelings and passions 
which such contests are likely to engender. 
But then, my Lords, neither upon the first 
Canada Bill, when a proviso was intro- 
duced into it, in my opinion most unwisely, 
in the House of Commons; nor in all the 
subsequent proceedings on that bill; nor 
in the Jamaica Bill; nor in the Portuguese 
Slavery Bill, when an opposition was 
offered, which I must greatly deplore, con. 
sidering the weight and authority of him 
by whom that opposition was carried; but 
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upon none of these occasions do I conceive , learned Lord deals plentifully and _pro- 
that this House did its duty in that impar- | fusely in insinuations; he insinuates no- 
tial manner to the Government, which, in | thing but meanness and baseness, and he 
my opinion, it ought to have done. I| repeats baseness and meanness in every 
express this opinion with feelings of pro- | charge that he makes. Such is the mode 
found sorrow and of great grief: it only | of censure adopted by the noble and learned 
makes me apprehensive, that in times which | Lord, the great superiority of whose cha- 
probably are coming, there is neither in/ racter in all respects is so well known. 
this country, nor in this House, which may | This is the manner in which he looks down 
be looked upon as a favourable specimen of | upon others from that acknowledged emi- 
the country-—that neither in this House | nence and that great superiority on which 
nor in this country, are there to be found | he is placed, or has placed himself; but at 
that disinterestedness and determination | the same time, he must permit me to tell 
sufficient to meet the difficulties, nor to! him, that I throw back the meanness and 
avert the consequences, which, in different | baseness'which he has been prodigaliy cast- 
circumstances from the present, are likely | ing upon us. Then, with respect to the 
to arise. I shall not state the reasons, | Postage Bill, he says, that for a long time 
having had the opportunity of doing so, ; we were opposed to it—that we said that 
why we were induced to take that course | we declared that it would be hazardous, 
with the Ballot which the noble and learned | and that it would occasion a great loss to 
Lord has adverted to—%in taking that,/ the revenue. He says that we asserted 
which he is pleased to call a shabby course | that the success of it would be doubtful. I 
—by making it ‘‘an open question.” If} do not know the occasion when nor where 
that, my Lords; was shabby, then there | all this was uttered; but surely, it will be 
was no Government that has existed for the | admitted that it was but right that a sub- 
last fifty or sixty years in this country, that | ject of such novelty and importance should 
was ever exempt from the charge of * shab- | be duly considered. But, then, the noble 
biness.” No government that has existed} Lord says, that we adopted it to satisfy 
in this country in that time has not made | those who were anxious for the success of 
open questions of great and important, and | the plan, and that we came to the conclu- 
particularly popular questions; because it | sion to adopt it in consequence of ‘“‘ the 
is in the nature of things, that you are | pressure from without.” Let me tell the 
forced by the feeling so generally pervading | noble Lord, that on this question there was 
your own ranks, that it is impossible for | also the pressure from within. Even some 
you to keep anything in the shape of a! of his own Friends took part t hat pres- 
party together unless you make material, sure. A noble Lord who is not now pre- 
concessions. There is, then, no govern- {sent (Lord Ashburton) was the first to 
ment, however strong—there is none, how- | bring this question forward. The pressure, 
ever powerful — there is none, however | however, being there, he does not call it a 
firm, and there are no men, however emi- | pressure from without. He only calls it so 
nent—there are none, however respected | when it originates with Liberals or Radicals; 
—there have been none, however revered, ; but then, I presume, that pressure from the 
whose fame or whose memory can be said | Conservatives is not one which he con- 
to be free from “shabbiness,” if that be | demns. I must, however, observe, that the 
the proper term thrown upon such a course | pressure outside from the one party was as 
of proceeding by the noble and learned | great as it was from the other. As I have 
Lord. These, then, are the measures which stated, there was a general feeling in favour 
have been brought forward in the course of | cf the measure, and therefore one great 
the Session, and to which the noble and | motive for consenting to make the experi- 
learned Lord adverted before he attacked | ment. But then, my Lords, he has said 
us with respect to that which happened | that we introduced the measure, certain 
after the 9th of July. After that time he | that it would be lost in the other House. 
says, that only “the sweepings of the | That is not true. I tell the noble and 
offices” were presented to the House, and | learned Lord distinctly, that that is not 
then he goes on to say, that in some of | true. The inferences of the noble and 
these he acquiesced ; that some others were | learned Lord I deny—I do not deny his 
very useful, but that there were some which | facts; and when he makes the statement [ 
he must distinguish from others by a few | have just referred to, I say it is not so; 
particular, and certainly not any very fa- | -—I say, that the pledge in the preamble 
yourable observations, The noble and {to the bill was introduced solely for the 
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purpose which it professes—that of bind- 


cation in the revenue consequent upon the 
passing of the bill. It was only for that pur- 

se, and not with a view of defeating the 
bill, that the pledge was introduced. But 
then, the noble and learned Lord has said, 
that we relied with confidence that your 
Lordships would throw out the bill ; that 
you would not consent to pass it. Some- 
times, indeed, my Lords, we might rely 
with the greatest safety and certainty that 
your Lordships would take that course ; 
but, assuredly, we did not so calculate upon 
that occasion. But what is the reason 
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| nections between the two people, surely 
ing the United Parliament, as far as it | 
could be so bound, to make good the defal- | 


something of forbearance was to be exer 
cised, and I do not think that we are to be 
blamed if we carried that forbearance 
something further than in strict reason we 
were justified in doing. The noble and 
learned Lord then goes through a number 
of other bills with all that clearness, ad. 
mirable order, and lucidness of expression 
for which he is distinguished ; but still, 
with all his powers of language, a little 
tiresome. I am afraid that I, who have 
none of the qualities which distinguish him 
must necessarily be much more tiresome, 


and cause more fatigue to your Lordships. 


given by the noble and learned Lord for 


your Lordships’ declining to reject the bill? 
It is this, that being a matter of revenue, 
you had nothing to do with it. That you 
cannot alter a money bill, is a doctrine, 
which, although you have never admitted, 
you have not practically violated ; 
to say, that you have nothing do with 
whatever may be the amount of the revenue 
to be sacrificed, or whatever may be the 
tax to be imposed, is a doctrine which I 
hardly could have expected to hear from 
the noble and learned Lord, 
not pursue this topic further. All that I 
am anxious for, is to have the opportunity 
of clearing away the misrepresentations of 
the noble and learned Lord, who, when he 
deals in assertions and imputes motives, | 


He says, that the Metropolitan Courts Bill 
was introduced for the sake of party, for 


| the purpose of superannuating the present 


/magistrates and of appointing new ones. 


These are his arguments. I can only op- 


| ‘ we 
| pose them with an unqualitied denial, as I 


but then ' 


But I shall | 


do the other imputations, of being actuated 
by unworthy motives, which have been 
cast upon me by the noble and learned 
Lord. ‘To be sure, 1 have not so much to 
bear, because I have companions with me 
in my misfortune; for in the whole noble 
and learned Lord’s speech he has divided 
his censure upon me with the reformed 
House of Commons. Upon that point, I 


‘do do not know but that I shall be as- 


can only meet him with a contrary asser- 


tion, and declare, that his imputations are 
utterly and entirely without foundation. 
The noble and learned Lord has made a 
statement in one part of his speech with 
respect to the Portuguese slave-trade ; in 
that part of his speech I concurred, and it 
is the only part which I listened to with 
pleasure, that which certainly is not very 
extraordinary. He states very clearly 
very justly, and very boldly, the impression 
that was made upon his mind, from a pe- 
rusal of the papers, of the perfidy, that has 
marked the Portuguese with respect to the 
slave-trade ; but then, he says, that the 
case was as good two years ago as it is now 
for us to have proceeded upon, and that 
having then taken it up, we should have 
been saved from all the horrors that have 
taken place for the last two years. I do 
not say my Lords, that we have not suffered 
too much and borne too long with the Por- 


i which have 


tuguese ; but then, considering the inti- | 


macy of their alliance with this country, 
considering the antiquity of that relation, 
the commercial relations, and all the con- 


sisted by my noble and Jearned Friend on 
my right (Lord Brougham) and that he 
will vindicate us and the House of Com- 
mons from the censure cast upon us 
I do not, my Lords, debate the bills 
passed, and therefore which 
I have already discussed. I do not now 
either, go into the summary jurisdic- 
tion clause. I feel, that however that 
clause may have been objected to, a fitter op- 
portunity will be afforded for discussing the 
subject, and that a billin which it will 
be introduced, will some day or another 
obtain the sanction of your Lordships. 
There was one bill referred to by the no- 
ble and learned Lord, which I cannot avoid 
noticing—that is, the bill for reforming the 
Court of Admiralty. I cannot advert to it 
without saying that a rejection of that bill 
by your Lordships was one of the most dis- 
reputable and unprovoked acts of power, 
that I ever knew to be exercised. I not 
only lament what was done, but particu- 
larly lament that it should have been done 
by those who did it. It was a bill de- 
manded by every one—the principles of 
it were admitted by every one —it was a 
bill, too, the details of which could have 
been easily remedied upon consideration and 
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due deliberation. The name and charac- 
ter of the learned judge whose name has 
been introduced upon the present occasion, 
is one of whom I shall say no more, than 
that respect for his feelings and considera- 
tion for his name should have induced 
others to act differently ; and yet I believe | 
it was his connection with the bill that 
alone led to its rash and wanton rejection. 
The noble and learned Lord has passed a | 
long course of public life, and must be well | 
acquainted with the proceedings in politics | 
and he suffered the things he has stated to 
have happened because they concur with 
his own views and objects. He is rather 
familiar with these things, and then he 
says that the clause which was introduced 
into the Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill was 
intended to buy the support of a Gentle- 
man to whom allusion is so often made | 
in this House, not te oppose the Irish | 
Bank. How, my Lords, does he know 
that? What posible evidence has he of | 
that? It is but the fiction of his brain —it 
is nothing more than the conjecture of his 
fancy ; and such fancies and such conjec- 
tures do not certainly afford us a very fa- 
vourable specimen of the mind in which 
they are formed. Then with respect to 
the Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton 
Bills, the noble and learned Lord has said, 
that all these are the consequences of the 
charters given to these towns, that the 
charters are bad, and that they are so ow- 
ing to the bungling of Ministers them- 
selves. A doubt has been entertained 
with respect to these charters. There is a 
legal doubt and considering the feeling that 
exists in these towns, that cannot be a 
matter of surprise, and assuredly is no 
proof of any bungling in the giving or the 
framing of these charters. When these 
chartets come to be discussed and deter- 
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mined before the proper tribunals, we shall 
see whether there has been any bungling | 


about them. It is plain that at present 
it is premature to assume that there has 
been bungling. The noble and learned 
Lord then comes to the argument as to 
the unquiet state of the north, and he 
makes us responsible for all the rows, 
the tumults, and all the disturbances in 
the country; he says to us, “you have 
roused the people.” I say, on the con- 
trary, we never roused the people. | 
say, that if they were roused it was by 
the circumstances of the times ; they 
were roused by the grievances they con- 
ceived themselves to suffer; and particu- 
larly they were roused, if roused they 
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were, by the imprudent and the obsti- 
| nate resistance to the redress of griev- 
‘ances which was given by the noble and 
learned Lord and those who acted with 
him. 

Lord Brougham had not intended to tres- 
| pass on their Lordships’ indulgence on the 
present occasion, and would have ab- 
stained from doing so, were it not that he 
had been alluded to by his noble Friend 

ad just sat down in terms so distinct 
/as not to be misunderstood, and had even 
‘been called upon by his noble Friend to 
come to his rescue on one or two points. 
Again, by way he supposed of inducing him 
| to obey that summons, he had been attacked 
| by his noble Friend on some points, to 
make it more certain that if he did not 
take the opportunity of defending himself, 
' he should not miss the occasion of defending 
| the noble Viscount against the attacks of 
“his noble and learned Friend on the op- 
posite side. He could not therefore allow 
ithe present opportunity to pass without 
troubling their Lordships with a few ob- 
servations. If his noble Friend who had 
just sat down, with the great power which 
he possessed of arresting the attention of 
that House or any audience which he might 
address was afraid that his statement might 
seem tiresome, after the singularly lucid, 
the pellucid yet sparkling clearness which 
distinguished the whole stream of the 
| statement of his noble and learned Friend 
opposite, how much more must he be under 
the apprehension that he might run the risk 
of exhausting the already almost worn-o it 
patience of their Lordships. He felt that 
the disadvantage under which he labour2d 
was infinitely greater than that of his noble 
Friend. He felt that he had not only not 
the chance of rivalling the clearness of his 
noble and learned Friend opposite, but per- 
haps, not even the power of arresting their 
Lordships’ attention. On one point he 
totally differed from his noble Friend. It 
was not only not at all correct, in point of 
fact, to say that this was an annual 
exercitation of his noble and learned 
Friend, by which he wound up every 
Session ; ; but it was the second time, 
according to his (Lord Brougham's) recol- 
lection, that his noble and learned Friead 
had brought forward this, in his opinion 
most useful, most wholesome, and most 
necessary summary of the Session ;—useful 
wholesome, and necessary, as often as the 
Session had proved a failure—useful, who e- 
some and necessary, as often as the Govern- 
ment had shown their indolence or incayas 
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city, or both combined. He did not believe 
that his noble Friend’s attention had flagged 
for one instant during the eloquent state- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site. It was only when his noble Friend 
proceeded to answer it, that his noble 
Friend’s power, was inadequate to the task. 
Hisnobie Friend seemed to recollect a passage 
of his noble and learned Friend’s speech, 
and gave astrong proof of hishaving attended 
closely to its delivery by the accuracy with 
which he had quoted passages from it. If 
his noble Friend had exhibited only the 
same power of answering that he had shown 
of recollecting portions of that speech, then 
indeed ,would his reply have been one of | 
the most successful that ever was heard. | 
But the noble Viscount, speaking of the 
noble and learned Lord said—‘‘* He may 
assail us; and he may carry with him in 
the attack all the influence of his great 
station in this House, of his great talents 
and of his established public character ; and 
the attack against us may be severe, and 
not be repelled. He may disgrace and de- 
grade and sink us lower than we now stand, 
in the eyes of Parliament and of the coun- 
try.” That the noble Viscount seemed to 
think possible. He assumed it for a fact 
that it was possible—that in the “ lowest 
depth” of degradation for a Government, a 
lower still did exist. Be it so. “ But how,” 
proceeded the noble Viscount, “ would the 
noble and learned Lord raise himself? 
There is no chance whatever of his rising. 
Parliament may distrust us, and the public 
may scorn us; but how will the noble and 
learned Lord opposite attain to the position 
of those whom he endeavours to sink still 
lower in the estimation of the public, if 
that be possible? How willhe ever secure 
any confidence from Parliament or respect 
from the public for him and for the noble 
Duke, and for those who act with them ? 
[Viscount Melhourne—I did not mention 
the noble Duke]. The noble Viscount did 
not mention the noble Duke’s name; and 
he (Lord Brougham) would presently show 
why. But he spoke of those who acted 
with the noble and learned Lord, and he 
asked, “ How will they ever acquire any 
portion of the confidence which we have 
lost?” The noble Viscount spoke of the 
noble and learned Lord, and of those who 
usually sat and voted with him. Now, 
what, he would ask, had they done since 
the 7th of May, in the year of grace 1839, 
to forfeit any confidence which they had 
ever possessed, or lose any respect which 
was felt for them either by Parliament or 
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by the nation at large? What had they 
done during that period to abandon any 
position in the public mind which they had 
formerly occupied ? He asked his noble 
Friend cast his mind accurately back on that 
portion of his own history, and say what 
had happened to lower them in public esti- 
mation? ‘They had received a certificate 
to their public character when the noble 
Viscount retired from office. It was not 
that some one, wanting to change their 
servants, called in these, and sent for a 
character to his noble Friend. No; but 
his noble Friend, upon resigning his service, 
gave them a character unsolicited, and re- 
commended the Queen to employ them. 
Of course, no one dreamt of going out if 
no other parties were to come in; and the 
noble Viscount would surely not have re- 


the Session. 


| commended to the Queen to send for them, 


if he knew that no confidence, esteem, or 
respect was felt for them on the part of 
Parliament or the public. Yet this was 
what he said to night — “ that as long as 
this country continues to be what it now 
is, never, never’—and his manner was 
most vehement ; it was the most violent 
part of his speech —‘’can they hope to 
raise themselves in the confidence of Parlia- 
ment or the public.” Then, why recom- 
mend them to form a Government? 
Why go out that they might come in? 
Why advise his mistress to send for them, 
and let that Royal personage send for them 
accordingly. He said this not only in 
justice to his noble and learned Friend op- 
posite, who had been unjustly assriled, but 
also to prevent this from going forth as the 
state of parties, and of public feeling in this 
country ; for it was no light matter that it 
should go out on the authority of his noble 
Friend at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that this was the position in 
which the Liberal party—the Reform party 
—the Whig party—stands with reference 
to their antagonists—the anti-Reform, or 
Tory party, it was no light matter that his 
noble Friend should have thus described 
their relative position. He was glad to 
perceive, however, that his noble Friend 
enjoyed a monopoly of that opinion, for he 
did not hear—aithough no doubt they were 
willing enough to ‘lay the flattering 
unction to their souls’—a single cheer re- 


| sponsive to the sentiment—not even from 
| his noble Friend behind him, coming from 


that part of the country which was most 
remarkable for its enthusiam, and where 
love of the Government, as long as it was 
in, was proverbial; a part of the country 
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which was noted for the zeal with which 
it supported the Ministry — he meant 
the present Ministry, with the noble 
Viscount at the head of it, and whose 
strenuous opposition to that party which 
is now under the cloud of Royal 
displeasure, which is no longer shone upon 
—he meant the Conservative party—was 
as epidemical as the strenuous confidence 
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which is reposed in the present Executive | 


Government. Yet even amongst those 
noble Lords he did not hear one cheer—he 
did not observe one token of assent to the 
warm, and, let hiin say it at once, the vio- 
lent statement of his noble Friend, that the 
Tory, or Conservative party, was almost 
reduced to annihilation. Why, that party 
had the confidence of all but an extremely 
narrow majority in the House of Com- 
mons; and this narrow majority was all 
that the noble Viscount’s party had to rely 
on. He wished to God that the Reform 
party were not in this predicament—that it 
should be able to muster so poor a majority, 
with the assistance of all that official sup- 
port could give, with the Royal favour to 
strengthen it, and with all the advantage of 
being eight years in office—a circumstance 
greatly tending to secure a majority in the 
House of Commons ; to which were to be 


added, their constantly reiterated experi- 
ments in tenacity of life—experiments 
which would puzzle and astound a na- 
turalist ; for, in this respect, they might be 
envied by the cold-blooded animals, which 


have many lives for ourone. Indeed, their 
tenacity of life almost exceeded that of the 
serpent, which, cut into ten thousand 
pieces, immediately afterwards exhibited 
life again. With a majority of five upon 
one day, and eight upon a second, and two 
upon a third, and upon many questions no 
majority at all—and a complete abandon- 
ment of many measures, from the utter im- 
possibility of carrying them—still this Mi- 
nistry was to be found in office. Such, 
then, being their position in the House of 
Commons, surely this House was some- 
thing—especially, as his noble Friend had 
that night admitted in his speech, that this 
House was a fair representation of the 
people of this country. [Viscount Mel- 
bourne. — A _ favourable _ representation.] 
* Favourable” was still better. If their 
Lordships, then, exhibited a favourable re- 
presentation of the people of this country, 
how did it come to pass that some of the 
noble Viscount’s supporters, who lived from 
hand to mouth, were constantly declaiming 


against their Lordships? If they passed a 
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good bill, they were forced. If they 
changed an opinion upon mature delibera- 
tion, they yielded not to reason, but to fear. 
If, in any respect, they altered their views, 
it was said that they were eating their own 
i words. These attacks upon their Lord- 
ships, emanating from the noble Viscount’s 
supporters, were going on daily. They 
' were held up to ridicule in some cases, to 
scorn in others—to detestation and execra- 
tion in all; and this was the daily food 
with which the palates were pampered of 
| those who out of doors supported the Go- 
| vernment of the noble Lord. But his noble 
Friend now came forward, and expressed 
| himself as entirely differing in opinion from 
his friends and supporters, giving a most 
| just and candid view of the attributes of 
‘their Lordships, whom as a body he had 
‘described as exhibiting a fair—in fact, too 
| fair—a favourable sample of the people of 
‘this country. If so, the people of this 
‘country had, by a very large majority, op- 
‘posed his noble Friend in all the plans of 
‘improvement which he had brought for- 
| ward—he ought to change the tense— 
would have brought forward, or might 
have done so, but never would. They had 
opposed him (Lord Brougham) also in all 
| the plans which he had from time to time 
| brought forward. Surely, this was an in- 
dication that the people of this country, of 
' whom their Lordships were a “ favourable 
representation,” were hostile to the Govern- 
| ment as at present constituted, and to those 
| plans of improvement which he, as well as 
| his noble Friend, complained of not having 
| been able to carry. He had some right to 
‘complain of this; but he did not see what 
{reason Ministers had. They had got their 
| heart’s content. They were of an obstruc- 
‘tive nature rather than of the movement 
| party. [Lord Melbourne : “ No, no.” ] He 
contended for it that they were either for 
standing still, or that they were moving at 
so slow a pace that their progress was 
almost imperceptible. His noble Friend, 
and those with whom he acted, had lately 
promulgated what they called the doctrine 
of “ finality.” They were for not moving 
at all; for resisting further Parliamentary 
reform. No matter what faults might be 
discovered in their legislation, they were 
only for amending the slightest portions of 
the system requiring amendment, and for 
standing still in all others. Whether this 
was or was not their system, at all events 
so they had acted; and his noble Friend at 
the head of her Majesty’s Government was 
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deputy of the noble Lord opposite, 
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Through him they assuredly acted by de- ! 
puty ; for Session after Session he laboured | 
most sedulously in keeping matters as they 
were—in obstinately resisting every at- 
tempt at political progress, and setting his | 
face and hands against any thing like | 
change. If the noble Duke and the noble | 
and learned Lord opposite held the reins of 
Government, and exercised their power 
through the noble Viscount, as their ac- 
knowledged viceroy, they could not have | 
administered the affairs of the country more 
to the heart’s content of the Tory party. It 
certainly was hard that at the end of the 
Session, after gratifying that party to the 
utmost, the noble Viscount should thus be 
called to account. He wondered that the 
noble Viscount had not taken this ground 
of defence, which would be much better | 
than any of which he had sought to avail | 
himself. How much more powerful than 
any of his other responses would have been 
a specification of the useful purposes which | 
he had served. Surely, this consideration 
should have saved the innocent victim from 
slaughter : — 
* Quid meruistis, oves, placidum pecus, inque 
tuendos 
Natum homines, pleno qu fertis in ubere 
nectar / 
Vitdque magis, quam morte juvatis.” 
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It was better that they should still be 
permitted to live, and continue to exercise 
that power which they wielded so innocu- 
ously, than that the Conservative party | 
should come into the possession of a power | 
which they would find it hard to hold, and | 
which, if they held, he was absolutely | 
certain that they would be compelled 
to give the people reforms and improve- | 
ments which the party now in power | 
could if they would, but would not, 
though they could, concede. If the 
Tory party were in office to-morrow they 
would have the power of making nume- 
rous administrative improvements, which, 
at least, the present Ministers can’t. And | 
he (Lord Brougham) perfectly well knew 
that their advent to power would be hailed 
by very many persons of liberal politics, 
in comparison with men who had refused 
to give anything, partly because what they | 
refused to give they could not give, and | 
partly because they would not give it 
though they could. His noble and learned 
Friend had told their Lordships, that there 
was one subject upon which he must have 
his (Lord Brougham’s) assistance, and he 
at once gave it. He said, that he must 
be with him against the attacks which his 





| sufferers from that attack. 


' the country. 


| Friend. 


| such excitement. 


| meetings. 
| ject, he might also say, that he should not 
| have been sorry to to see a proclamation 
issued against the practice of arming—a 
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noble and learned Friend had made in the 
other House of Parliament, in common 
with the noble Viscount. They were jointly 
Nothing could 
be more unfair to the Reform Bill—nothing 
less just, or candid, or liberal towards the 
constitution of Parliament, as existing un- 
der that great national measure of public 
improvement, than the view which had 
been taken by his noble and learned Friend 
in connexion with this subject—a view 
which was wholly unworthy of his power- 
ful mind and great intelligence. First, he 
denied that the wish for reform, on the 
part of the Government by which it was 
carried, had been the parent of any of the 
agitation which went on at that period in 
Hie knew that no such at- 
tempt had been made. His noble Friend 
was then at the head of the Home-office, 


| and had the responsibility of preserving the 


public peace of the country ; and he knew, 
that if any man in that Government ob- 


| jected to any scheme for creating public 


excitement at that period, it was his noble 
He had himself joined his efforts 
in that House, with a view to prevent 
He had endeavoured to 
put it down; and wher called on by his 


| late respected Friend, the Chief Justice of 
| the King’s Bench, who asked him, ‘“ Are 
| these meetings lawful or not ?” he had dis- 
| tinctly stated in his place that they were 


not lawful. He held that they could not 
be permitted with safety to the peace of the 
country—that popular violence could only 
be pernicious to the cause of reform—that 
tumultuous meetings of this description 
endangered the property, the limbs, and 
even the lives of the people. He should 
not have been sorry to have seen a pro- 
clamation issued for the suppression of those 
Now that he was on this sub- 


practice which could not fail to be attended 


| with consequences the most serious, with 
‘results the most fatal. 
| most utter astonishment that he had seen, 


It was with the 


what purported to be a communication 
from the Home-oflice, in replv to an appli- 
cation on this subject from Cockermouth. 


|The parties who applied for information 


were here informed, that before the people 
were prevented from arming, it must first 
be proved that they were arming for an 
unlawful purpose. Now, by the law of 
this country—and here he challenged any 
lawyer to contradict him—the act of col- 
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lecting arms was so far from primd facie 
legal, that it cast the proof on the parties 
arming. They were bound to show that 
they did it for a lawful purpose, or the 
Government might stop them—might de- 
claim against—might proceed against— 
might take the most effectual measures to 
prevent them. If arms were collected for 
the purpose of arming any force in the 
country, it was as nearly an act of overt 
high treason as any act which could by 
possibility be committed. He trusted that 
no noble Lord would show such ignorance 
of the law, or such inattention to what he 
(Lord Brougham) had been stating, as to 
represent him as having said that the prac- 
tice of individuals arming for private de- 
fence was illegal; but it was arming in 
masses large bands of the people, and manu- 
facturing and collecting arms in masses— 
this was what he pronounced to be directly 
and decidedly illegal. So far as to the agita- 
tion; now as to its fruits. And here he 
differed as much from the noble and learned 
Lord as on the former point. He agreed 
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with his noble Friend that the agitation 
was owing to their Lordships’ proceedings. 
Night after night they were told that the 
people did not care for reform; and day 


after day the people assembled to hold 
these tumultuous meetings in its favour. 
Their Lordships threw out the bill, and 
this increased the popular fervor. During 
the interregnum which ensued, when he 
and his colleagues were forced to resign, 
and when it was found not possible to form 
any other Government, the excitement was 
still further increased, and they were re- 
store to office. It was not fair to charge 
all the error—if there were any—on the 

rt of the Government, upon the bill it- 
self. He had even heard of the Reform 
Bill producing very bad fruits during either 
1833 or 1834, or even in 1835. During 
the jcars 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, no 
doubt it had produced no fruits ; but whose 
was he fault? Not of those who sowed 
and v'ho watered—not of those who planted 
and raised it throughout wide England, in 
the hearts of whose people they had reared 
it, and where it flourished to this day— 
but of those who had made sterile the 

urd where it grows, and marred the 
cultu :e of the plant. It was nipped in the 
bud ; it yielded no fruit. They had struck 
it with barrenness, and stunted its growth ; 
they had plucked off its blossoms, and pre- 
vented the wholesome fruit of the stately 
tree from being gathered in at the appointed 
time, to the comfort and satisfaction and 
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contentment of the good people of this 
country, for whose use it was planted at 
first, and in whose gratitude those who as- 
sisted in that husbandry to this day flourish. 
No man has said, or could say, that the 
Reform Bill would work well, if there was 
a Government which was incapable of doing 
its business, No one had said, or could 
say, that the Reform Act was a machine 
that would work well without a governor, 
a director, a safety-valve, and a fire kindled 
to boil the water to create the steam. And 
when this bill—this machine, which must 
be worked by man, of which every move- 
ment and every operation required to be 
superintended, as well as worked, by men’s 
hands— when it was found that the Parlia- 
mentary business of the country was in- 
trusted to the hands of men utterly im. 
becile and incapable of doing it—men 
who had lost the confidence of their 
own reformed House of Commons—men 
who never had the confidence of this 
House-~men who now had not the confi- 
dence of the country at large, it was a little 
too hard to charge the faults of such a Go- 
vernment upon that great measure. He 
thought he had now, and he hoped to the 
satisfaction of his noble Friend behind him 
(Viscount Melbourne), redeemed the pledge 
he, on the instant it was asked, had given 
his noble Friend to answer his call, in 
showing that it was not a very fair attack 
which his noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site had made upon their joint operations 
in passing the Reform Bill. His noble and 
learned Friend opposite had gone through 
such a variety of matters in the speech 
which he had addressed to their Lordships, 
that he was very little disposed to follow 
him further than-to remark on one omis- 
sion which had been made by his noble 
Friend behind him, and upon one point 
which had been omitted by his noble and 
learned Friend himself. He alluded now 
to the Irish Corporation Bill. But first of 
all, his noble Friend behind him had said, 
that the number of bills which were passed 
in the course of a Session formed no test of 
the capacity of those who directed the 
movements of the Legislature—that their 
duty was to carry on the old laws—to get 
supplies granted —to continue expiring 
laws—to carry addresses to the Throne, 
which meant little, and to bring back 
answers to addresses, which meant nothing 
—in short, to conduct the courtesies be- 
tween the two Chambers of Parliament 
aud the Throne. These were, according 
to his noble Friend, the common functions 
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of the Government, and the framing and 
passing new measures on that principle 
formed no part of their duty. That cer- 
tainly was a most convenient doctrine for a 
Ministry existing and flourishing in ease 
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and comfort, and caring but little for the | 


affairs, wants, or wishes of any mortal man, 


to hold: but the word “ Legislature,” as | 
he understood it, was derived from its na- | 


ture to make laws. But, said his noble 
Friend, its duty was to grant supplies. 
There had been one curious illustration 
of the doctrine furnished during the pre- 
sent Session, when 30,000. had been voted 
for educating the people, and 70,0002. 
voted for building stables for her Ma- 
jesty. Such was his noble Friend’s con- 
ception of the legitimate province of Par- 
liament, that he thought Parliament had 
nothing to do but pass such votes, and 
say nothing at all about enacting new Jaws. 
He differed widely from his noble Friend 
on this point. He did not like to run 
the risk of being charged with making 
insinuations as his noble and learned Friend 
had been charged by his noble Friend, 
though the noble Viscount had himself 
made lumping insinuations against his 
noble and learned Friend opposite, one 
in words, and another by a tone and 
manner to which the noble Viscount had 
been goaded by the facts stated by his 
noble and learned Friend. He repeated, 
he did not like to make insinuations, but 
preferred to state his charge plainly, and 
he charged it directly as a fact, that 
while tle late King and the late Court 
existed, the Government, finding no fa- 
vour with the one and great hatred to- 
wards them among the other, being as 
weak at Court as any Government this 
country ever saw, except that of Richard 
Cromwell, being worse than the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Addington, now Lord Sid- 
mouth, but not so courageous in its mea- 
sures, having nothing to rely upon but the 
people, were then exceedingly profuse in 
the professions in favour of reform and im- 
provement ; there was nothing then that 
they would not do if they could, but they 
said, “ The Crown is against us, the Court 
is against us, the House of Lords is always 
opposed to us in battle array.” His noble 
Friend asserted—certainly he had never 
heard the King say as much—he had never 
heard these facts officially announced, but 
these were the statements—the uncontra- 
dicted statements made by all the sup- 
porters both in the public press and by 
the speakers at public meetings held in 
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England, Scotland, and Ireland. [Viscount 
| Melbourne: It was not done with my 
_knowledge.] His noble Friend said he 
'knew nothing of these statements. Oh, 
‘not at all? But his noble Friend had 
taken all the benefits arising from ‘hem ; 
| he had kept himself in office by means of 
such statements, and he doubted wether 
he could justly say his noble Friend was 
-not responsible for them. Suppose his 
noble Friend lounging at his window one 
morning saw a man rob another of his 
watch, no person could be less answerable 
for the robbery than his noble Frien1, but 
suppose a man went to his noble Fviend’s 
bankers and paid in a sum of money at the 
rate of five per cent. to his own account, 
and ninety-five per cent. to the credit of 
his noble Friend, would his noble Friend, 
on seeing his account thus increase, take 
to it and say it was no fault of lis, or 
would he not have rejected it as Fe now 
seemed to reject the assistance of his ormer 
supporters out of doors, with horrcr and 
indignation. If his noble Friend was not 
privy to these statements, he was a: least 
party to them by a participation in the 
benefits which had arisen from them. His 
uoble Friend and his colleagues must have 
surely known that at the period to which 
he adverted, every one of the newspapers, 
of the pamphlets, all their orators in the 
country, all the agitators in Ireland, all 
the more cautious essayists on the hustings 
in Scotland—in short, every orator, gazette 
writer, newspaper man, pamphleteer, agi- 
tator, and dissertator, in all parts of the 
country, spoke and wrote of nothing else 
than that the Court was against the Go- 
vernment ; and that, therefore, they could 
not answer the wishes of their impatient 
and sanguine friends, but that when things 
took a turn at Court, or in the House of 
Lords, that then they would be found as 
great Reformers as the hearts of their 
friends could desire. By these means it 
was, that his noble Friend and his col- 
leagues had kept their troops together in 
the other House of Parliament, and this 
continued up to a very late period. In 
short, nothing was said of finality during 
the lifetime of his late revered and gracious 
master, King William 4th. Nothing was 
said about finality until the present Sove- 
reign come to the throne, or until the new 
Parliament in which the Ministry had 
gained a bare majority had assembled. 
Then came the finality declaration—then 
was it first thought of—then was it first 
promulgated. Upon that declaration the 
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Government had acted—they had done 
nothing for the people—the people be- 
came impatient in consequence — then 
followed the events of last May, when 
the noble Viscount and his _ col- 
leagues went out of office and came in 
again. He 
had been anything underhand, or that it 
had been affected to go out when they 
intended to remain ine He was 
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did go out, and they had again come in; 


they went out because they did not pos- | 
sess the confidence of the other House of | 
Parliament, or of the people, or of the | 


House of Lords, but in about a week 


after, they came in again, having done | 
nothing in the mean time, to regain even | 
the confidence they had lost ; but they re- | 
turned with everything in the same state, | 
as when they resigned because there was | 


no confidence reposed in them. But it 
was said, there had been a difference be- 
tween the Ministry and the Sovereign. 
What was the difference? Her Majesty 
had been praised at every meeting which 
at the time had been got up, for having 
stood by reform and liberal principles 
of having resolved to have nothing to do 
with his noble and learned Friend oppo- 


site, and with the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Wellington), and with the right hon. 


Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. 
That was the character of the praise then 
given to her Majesty—that was the na- 
ture of the cry all over England. In 
part of Scotland (though there it was 
hardly responded to by the sanguine and 
long-headed people of that country), and 
in Ireland, the cry had been hooted forth 
with the most exravagant excess, that 
silly and bewildered fancy could indulge 
in. The cry, however, was “ Reformers, 
stand by your Queen, for she has stood 
by you and rejected the Duke and the 
Baronet.” He had seen that placarded 
fifty times—aye, five hundred times—at 
least, during the three weeks after the 
little change was attempted. But had 
the Queen been advised to reject the 
noble Duke, his noble and learned Friend 
opposite, and the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, to stand by re- 
form policy, to refuse to communicate 
with the anti-reformers? On the contrary, 
her Majesty had been advised by the noble 
Viscount to send for the noble Duke op- 
posite, even though he had declared against 
all Parliamentary reform, even though he 
had declared, with the exaggerations of 
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sure, | 
that was not the fact ; but certainly they | 
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which he (Lord Brougham) had already 
reminded their Lordships, that the Borough 
Parliament was one “entire and perfect 
chrysolite”, a miracle of human polity, 
without flaw or stain. To the noble 
Duke no objection was made, and he, 
accordingly, had been sent for on the 
instant at which that step was advised. 
The first thing the noble Duke did was 
to advise her Majesty to send for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. Was there any objection made 
to that?) None whatever. The right hon. 
Baronet, the paragon of Anti- Reformers, 
and Ultra-Tories in the other House, was 
at once sent for, and graciously received. 
| Was there any objection to measures— 
any stipulations in favour of the movement 
—any for the progress of reform, or against 
Toryism? There was not the shadow of 
a shade of an objection to any Tory mea- 
sure, or to any of the 39 or the 390 arti- 
cles of the Tory creed. But touch a lady 
of the bedchamber —- one lady of the bed- 
chamber—and away goes the Duke —away 
goes the noble and learned Lord — away 
goes the right hon. Baronet, and hug me 
the Ministers to the bosom—those Minis- 
ters who had given out a week before, less 
thana week, that they had lost the confi- 
dence of Parliament—having never had the 
confidence of the House of Lords, and not 
daring to appeal to the people, that they 
were utterly incapable of carrying on the 
Government for four-and-twenty hours. 

“‘ So great events from little causes spring*” 
A lady of the bedchamber put an end at 
once and for ever to the scheme of taking 
in Tory statesmen and Tory principles to 
the Government, and excluding Whigs 
and Reformers, and Liberal principles. 
It was all very well for the people of this 
country; and if they thought it a proper 
and becoming course to yield to the delu- 
sion, when they were asked to stand by 
reform, and be grateful to her Majesty 
for standing by Reformers, and rejecting 
those who were opposed to reform: “ Qui 
vult decipi decipiatur.” If people chose 
to close their‘eyes, they could not com- 
plain of being left in the dark. He passed 
from the subject of ladies of the bedcham- 
ber, because it had been discussed before, 
They had lately seen a communication to 
the public—rather a long letter—in which 
it was distinctly stated that ladies of the 
bedchamber consider themselves as ser- 
vants constitutionally responsible. They 
were responsible constitutional servants, 
according to his noble Friend Lord Port- 
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man, yet it was considered harsh and un- 
just for the noble Duke and the noble and 
learned Lord to say a word about the re- 
moval of those constitutional servants, 
when the other constitutionally responsi- 
ble servants, namely, the Cabinet, were 
changed. But he now came to make a 
remark or two on the interregnum, and 
the addresses, speeches, and meetings got 
up in all quarters at that time. He was 
speaking of speeches of Members of Par- 
liament, addressing meetings in England 
and Jreland—of Members of Parliament 
high in the favour and confidence of the 
Government—he was speaking of placards 
of all sorts, and of publications of all 
kinds, in which, if a man wished to have 
a low opinion of human nature—of its 
dishonesty—for upon some points it was 
impossible for those writers to be deceived 
to the extent to which they pretended — 
and of its weakness, he could not any- 
where meet with so mortifying a sight as 
was presented by those publications for 
about three weeks after the Ministers came 
back to office, after they had been driven 
from it by the distrust of Parliament. It 
was the one constant song of all these 
parties, that the Ministers were so differ- 
ent now, you would not know them to be 
the same, that they were determined to 
give reforms, determined to throw over- 
board the finality declaration, determined 
to wash themselves clean of that leprous 
spot, and prove themselves the true 
friends of reform, by measures of which 
it was impossible to explain particulars, 
but which, when they were known, would 
obtain universal approbation, Such were 
the terms asked in every place, at every 
hour during those three weeks, by the 
friends of Ministers, while they them- 
selves, good innocent lambs, had no in- 
tention of doing any such thing. Such 
were the high acts of courage, firmness, 
boldness, and consistency, preparing for 
them by kind friends, of which they them- 
selves never dreamt; and for the best 
reason, because if they were too weak to 
carry measures before going out, they 
were much weaker, ten thousand times 
weaker, after that act of self-stultification. 
An apology, indeed, was offered for them 
with amusing naivet¢—that it was too 
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late in the Session, and that the measures | 


of reform must be postponed till next 
Session. Since that declaration, they 
had, it was true, brought in fifty-five 
bills, but not one of any effect. It was 
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true also, that they had made the ballot 
an open question. This his noble and 
learned Friend opposite, had characterized 
as a shabby proceeding, and his noble 
Friend behind him (Viscount Melbourne) 
said it might be so, but that it was by no 
means a new mode of proceeding. Now, 
he (Lord Brougham) never before remem- 
bered a question, which having once been 
dealt with by the Government as not an 
open question, being ali of a sudden made 
an open question. [Lord Holland, The 
Roman Catholic question.] The Roman 
Catholic question, and that of the slave- 
trade, had been the two great subjects on 
which the attention of Parliament had for 
many years been engaged, but he never 
remembered them except as open ques- 
tions. He might be mistaken in this, but 
he was certain that the ill-grace arising 
from its being made an open question, 
with which Roman Catholic emancipation 
had been granted, had done more injury 
to Ireland, and been more productive of 
permanent discontent and intestine broil, 
than any system which ever had been 
practised. He had discussed the point 
with many eminent statesmen, who all 
agreed, that if the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion had to be dealt with over again, they 
would be against its being made an open 
question. But to return to the declara- 
tion of making the ballot an open question, 
He could not forget the declaration 
which had been made with respect te the 
motives for making it an open question, or 
the equal disgust and astonishment with 
which that declaration was received. He 
could not forget the declaration, which 
no doubt was sincere, that the reason for 
making this an open question was, to hug 
it to death—to stifle and extinguish it; 
that if it was made an open question, it 
was less likely to be carried, than if it 
continued a close question; and that it 
was made open in order to be strangled. 
For all these omissions and misdeeds of 
the Government, was it wonderful that 
Reformers should be hostile, even rancor- 
ously hostile, in the exact proportion in 
which they were heartily and sincerely 
attached to the cause of reform? There- 
fore it was, that you now hear said of 
these men, what has sometimes been said 
to Whigs before— 
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“ Whigs are deceivers ever, 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.”’ 
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But you also hear added, what never was 
added before :— 
** Sigh not so. 
But let them go.” 

Language never heard of in the mouths of 
the strongest Reformers, of those most 
adverse othe Whigs, until the celebrated 
7th of ist May. He could not conclude 
without a few remarks on another subject 
—he alluded to the great question of edu- 
cation, on which he entirely dittered from 
his noble and learned Friend, and the 
majority of their Lordships, as he agreed 
in the debate and in the decision with his 
noble Friend near him. He must still 
say, that he most exceedingly disap- 
proved of the manner in which this sub- 
ject of education had been treated by 
Government. It had seemed to him the 
greatest folly, the uttermost infatuation, 
the most inconsistent, the most unreflect- 
ing thing, for men to bring in an educa- 
tion plan which was just large enough to 
excite the greatest storm on the part of the 
Church and the Conservative party against 
itand against them, and yet to make it so 
very small, so utterly insignificant in 
amount, that it was not worth a struggle 
on the nart of the friends of the principle 
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of education. A Privy Council board was 
made for the purpose of preparing a mea- 
sure which could have been prepared 
without any Privy Council at all, for when 
it came forth, it was found to be no plan 
of general education, nothing of the kind, 
but merely a plan for the establishment 


of one normal school. Well, upon the 
production of that plan a cry was raised, 
and just such a cry as might have been 
expected. In fact, he had forewarned 
them of that very cry, and he had said to 
them—* For God’s sake, if you are going 
to raise the Church and State cry of the 
country against you—if you are going to 
provoke them to rise up in arms in oppo- 
sition to your plan, do it for something 
that is worth fighting for; let it be a 
measure which, when it comes forth, will 
enlist some of the persons, at least, who 
are on your side in its support.” There 
was no sense in making it just small 
enough to gain no support, and just 
large enough to provoke attacks upon it; 
and it turned out to be just such a mea- 
sure as stirred up all the elements of con- 
fusion and agitation, and failed to unite 
any one party in its favour. Forthe Re- 
formers of this country were not the only 
agitators; and as long as there was a 
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clergyman presiding at head-quarters in 
every parish or district in the country, 
who could be excited by such questions, 
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‘ there would be religious as well as politi- 


cal agitators. Well, there was all man- 
ner of agitation, and every weapon of 
heavenly warfare was put in operation, 
and the storm, and crashing, and coufu- 
sion of hostile elements, as if there was 
something really alarming, and something 
to oppose, whereas it was only a wretched 
plan of spending 30,000/., to be voted by 
the House of Commons, in a particular 
way, in maintaining one model school. 
What happened? ‘The crash of elements 
which he had described, was not against 
that little bit of a plan of education 
merely, but against the general principles 
of the Government; and there was a be- 
tokened distrust of that Government, and 
of the principles on which it was con- 
ducted, rather than of the plan itself, 
But no sooner did the storm begin to rise, 
than his noble Friend threw the p'an out 
of window, supposing the storm to be oc- 
casioned by the plan. Yet the tempest 
raged, and the storm boiled and threat- 
ened as furiously as before. The noble 
Lord and his plan reminded him ofan old 
anecdote, which ran thus: A good 
Catholic was eating a savoury omelette on 
a Friday, when there happened to break 
out a tremendous thunder-storm; there- 
fore he concluded that the storm was oc- 
casioned by the omelette, just as Lord 
John Russell concluded that the storm 
against education was occasioned by his 
little plan. The omelette-eater, however, 
was trying to get on with his savoury little 
dish, as Lord John Russell tried to keep 
on a while with his plan, when all at 
once there came a most deafening crash 
of thunder, and a most fearful flash of 
lightning, just as there was a tremendous 
anti-education storm at Exeter-Hall and 
elsewhere, whereupon the omelette-eater 
threw his savoury mess out of the window, 
exclaiming pettishly, ‘‘ My God! all this 
storm for one little savoury omelette !”— 
just as Lord J. Russell said, “ All this 
storm about my little plan!” but the 
storm continued both in the one case and 
in the other. That was just the way in 
which his noble Friend had proceeded : 
at first, he was surprised and astonished 
at the storm without, and then foolishly 
thought he could restore a calm by throws 
ing away his plan. He hoped to God 
that the next time the subject of education 
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was taken in hand, it would be introduced 
and conducted with more firmness, and 
delicacy, and consistency. His noble 
Friend had thought proper to attack his 
conduct with respect to the Admiralty 
Bill, and he seemed to charge him with 
inconsistency. It was quite true that he 
had opposed that bill after asking for a 
bill upon this subject. But why had he 
opposed it? He had said, that was not 


the bill he wanted, on the contrary, it was | 


the very reverse, for be had never once 
mentioned the subject to his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, he had 
never once conversed with him upon the 
mode of paying the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, without saying that one integral 
and necessary part of the plan must be, 
that the judge must be disqualified from 


sitting in Parliament. Had he asked for | 


such propositions as were made in the bill 


which had been rejected? and least of all | 


had he ever asked that the judge should 
have that frightful patronage in his own 
court which was to have been established. 
Instead of a bill to pay the Judge a salary, 
and to exclude him from Parliament, a bill 
was brought in to alter the whole Ad- 
miralty Court and jurisdiction, and to in- 
vest the Judge with power both of creating 
places, and of bestowing them, and upon 
those grounds he objected to it. If the 
bill had come up at an earlier period of 
the Session, when he wanted it, and when 


he called for it, he should have gone into | 


Committee with it for the purpose of 
striking out every part of the bill except 
the first clause, and then he would have 
added a disqualifying clause, and such 
vther clauses as might be necessary to 
make it a good bill. But the billcame up 
from the other House at so late a period 
of the Session that there was no time for 
that. The charge of his inconsistency 
amounted to this—that so absolutely in- 
consistent had he been, that he had asked 
for a bill when there was time to discuss 
it, and that it was brought in when 
there was no time to discuss it; and 
that he had asked for a good bill framed 
On constitutional principles, and they 
gave him a bad bili--a noxious bill— 
a bill founded on the most unsound and 
unconstitutional principles. Why, it was 
said or implied, that his noble and learned 
Friend opposite only wished to exclude 
the present Judge of the Admiralty Court 
from Parliament on account of his great 
personal weight and influence; but that 
YOL.L {mm 
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was not the principle upon which either 
his noble and learned Friend or himself 
had acted ; they had much better grounds 
to go upon. Why in October last he 
wrote to the learned Judge, and stated to 
him his opinion, that he would support a 
bill to pay lim a salary of 4,000J. a-year, 
but that it must be accompanied by a dis- 
| qualifying clause, so that he should not 
sit in the House of Commons one hour 
after the passing of the bill. Headmitted 
| that the learned Judge had great merits—- 
| he was an excellent advocate at the bar; 
| he was an able counsel for consultation in 
| Chambers; a clever, honest, upright judge 
on the bench. He was all that, and he 
knew it; it was acknowledged that he 
was all that. He had long known it. 
But when they came to speak of his great 
personal weight and influence in Parlia- 
; ment, he was ready to admit that, asa 
debater, his talents might be respectable. 
3ut in the character of a judge, he would 
| become formidable—so formidable, as to 
| afford a sufficient ground for the disqua- 
lifying clause which he wished to propose. 
As a debater, then, he had great merits ; 
but, in his character of a judge, he was 
formidable—nay, more, his aspect was ab- 
solutely frightlul. Frightful if regarded 
as a judge as well as a debater. Because 
a party man, mingling in the fray of fac- 
tions, and coming down from night to 
night ready to give a party opinion with 
all the zeal of a partisan, and with the au- 
thority of judge to boot—clothed with the 
| zeal of the one, and covered with the 
ermine of the other, might well be deemed 
} a formidable man, that might well give 
| him weight which never would have be- 
| longed to his powers of debating. But he 
said, and he said it advisedly, that here 
his aspect was not only formidable but 
frightful; and to all lovers of the pure ad- 
ministration of justice, it was too hideous 
{3 spectacle to be tolerated. It was the 
duty of Parliament, then, to see that they 
laid no such snares in the way of any 
judge, or they might find that influence 
and that weight which was so used under 
the stimulus of party zeal, and the blind- 
vess which that zeal spread over the eyes 
of men, very soon cease, and that instead 
of having to complain that their weight 
and authority were too great in the senate, 
they might have to complain that their 
weight and authority in the senate were 
gone. But that would signify nothing in 
itself; it would only be a just retribution 
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for the prestitution of great, high, ont 
eminent powers, judicial powers, to party | sired, was to see a Government in the 
purposes. There would also be a farmore | country. That was what he desired. He 
just and serious and lasting cause of com-| desired to see the country governed; he 
plaint, that with the weight and authority | wished he could see that. He had seen 
of the judicial partisans in the House of | how it had been governed for some years 
Commons, or of the judicial partisans | past, and he hoped that the noble Vis- 
upon the hustings, there had also vanished | count would now turn over a new leaf, 
with it the weight and impartiality of the | and really govern the country in future. 
judge. Those were the reasons upon which | He had had some little experience in 
he had acted in reference to the bill, and , these maiters; he knew something about 
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desired now, or had for some years de- 
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which he had been rather reluctantly and 
unexpectedly called upon by the noble 
Viscount to explain; and with this expla- 
nation he would take leave of the subject | 
and of their Lordships. 

The Duke of Wellington had also been 
personally referred to, in such terms that | 
it’ was absolutely impossible for him to | 

avoid saying a few words upon the ques- 
tions under consideration, but he would 
detain the House as shortly as possible. 
There could be nothing more legitimate | 
than that his noble and learned Friend | 
should avail himself of this opportunity, | 
the last probably he could have this | 
Session, for reviewing the measures and | 
questions which had been under their | 
Lordships’ consideration, or under the 
consideration of Parliament, or which had | 
merely been mentioned in Parliament in 
the course of the present Session. His) 
noble and learned Friend had commenced 
very naturally by referring to those ques. 
tions which were announced in her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech from the Throne, and gra- 
ciously pointed out by her Majesty to the 
consideration of Parliament. The noble 
and learned Lord most naturally sup- 
posed, when Government took that 
course, that they had considered very 
closely if not actually prepared the mea- 
sures announced. The noble Viscount in 
expressing his opinion, that the noble and 
learned Lord’s object was to lower the 
Government in public opinion, had gone 
on to assure the noble and learned Lord, 
that happen what might, there was no 
chance of the noble and learned Lord 
and his Friends, meaning himself (the 
Duke of Wellington) and others, rising 
in public opinion, or having it in their 
power to carry on the Government of the 
country. There was, of course, no better 
judge on this point than the noble Vis- 
count. So he (the Duke of Wellington) 
should consider this matter as entirely 
settled. He could assure the noble Vis- 
count, that for his own part all that he 


the measures of a faction. 


/a state in which it ought to pass. 


Speeches from the Throne; and he would 


| now beg to submit to the noble Viscount 
that in future, before he submitted a list 


of measures to be recommended in the 
Speech from the Throne, he should con- 


sider those measures well before he in- 


serted them in the Speech; that he 
should prepare those measures—that he 
should be ready to introduce them into 
Parliament the moment that Parliament 
met after the speech was delivered. If 
the noble Viscount were to do this, in all 
probability the measures would be in a 
state in which they might be passed; or, 
at all events, they would, before they 
were introduced to Parliament, be con- 
sidered by men competent to consider 
them; that they would be at least their 
measures, and not be brought forward as 
Not one of 
the measures announced by the Ministers 
had been brought into that House in a 
There 
were many other reasons why he desired 
to see a Government in this country. He 
desired it because he was anxious to see 
our colonies settled and governed; because 
he desired to see the interests of this 
country settled and governed; because 
he desired to see all our establishments 
placed safely in the state in which they 
were to remain. The noble Viscount had 
referred to his opinion respecting Canada, 
as an opinion coming from a person of 
some authority on the subject. The noble 
Viscount at the same time complained, 
that this opinion differed from that of the 
noble Viscount’s; but if his opinion were 
wise and well-founded, it might have been 
better for the noble Viscount to have fol- 
lowed that opinion, at least to have been 
guided by it in some degree, instead of 
complaining that he had delivered that 
opinion. He believed, that the value of 
his opinion arose from this; that he was 
a person entirely independent, who had 
had some experience, and who was not 
in the habit of delivering an opinion 
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without due reflection and consideration. 
The noble Viscount might, therefore, per- 
haps, have done better had he attended 
somewhat more to his opinion on the 
subject. That opinion he had formed 
after the most careful deliberation, and he 
still fully adhered to it. He had delivered 
opinions upon this subject on two occa- 
sions in that House during the present 
Session, and he had supported the Go- 
vernment bill, not merely upon its gene- 
ral principles, but also in its details, and 
he had given his vote in its favour. He 
did not, therefore, understand what the 
noble Viscount had to complain of as 
against him in this case. In the last 
Session, too, he had supported the noble 
Lord’s measure, and it was not he, there- 
fore, who had turned his back upon the 
Ministry, but the Ministry who had turned 


their backs upon themselves. What, how- | 


ever, he complained of in reference to this 
subject was, that when the noble Viscount 
had prevailed on the House to pass the | 
Act giving certain powers to the noble 


Earl opposite as Governor-general of | 


Canada, he had not taken care that the 


noble Earl should carry that Act into full | 


operation—that he had not seen that the 
Council was properly composed. He 
certainly thought he had not been well 
treated by the noble Earl opposite in 
reference to what had passed between 
them on this subject; but he would never 
himself have introduced any discussion on 
the point, being satisfied with the mea- 
sures taken by Government when the 
noble Earl returned home, nor should he 
have said a word on the subject had he 
not been distinctly referred to by the 
noble Viscount. With reference to Ja- 
maica he had acted on this principle, 
that it was absolutely necessary to main- 
tain the authority of the House of As- 
sembly of Jamaica, and of all the other 
islands, if it was intended to maintain 
the dominion of the British Crown 
there, and to protect the white popu- 
jation and their possessions. What he 
desired was this, that Government, when 
it took upon itself really to adminis- | 
ter the affairs of the country, which he | 
hoped it would soon do, would establish | 
an effective Government in each of these 


islands; that this government should be | | 
constituted according to proper form, and | 
should reaily carry out the laws for the) 


protection and security of the lives, pro- 
perties, and labour of each and every in- 
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dividual inhabitant. This country had 
sacrificed twenty millions of mouey to libe- 
rate the slaves, and was calling upon other 
nations—upon the United States, upon 
Spain, Brazil, and other countries which 
had slaves—to imitate our example, but 
we had given them no encouragement to 
do so, by the establishment of order and 
good government in our colonies, notwith- 
standing the many advantages we had, 
and mig “ht further h: ive, in carrying these 
objects out. These were all small socie- 
ties; there was not a man of the popula- 
tion, even in Jamaica, the largest of these 
societies—there was not a man in them 

who was not within reach of the consti- 
naa authorities; there were strong gar- 
risons, troops, police, and everything that 
could be required for keeping the popula- 
tion in order, for putting the laws in force, 
and for protecting every individual, even 
the lowest in the society; yet he would 
venture to say, that, since the passing of 
| the law for negro emancipation, there were 
no societies in such a state of disorder, 
disorganization, and anarchy, as these very 
islands were, which ought to be in so dif- 
ferent a condition. The fact was, that 
they required to be governed by the 
Colonial Government, and not by the dif- 
ferent factions who went there to interfere 
in the business of government. There 
were no countries in the world so capable 
of being well governed as these islands, if 
the noble Marquess opposite would only 
just undertake to perform his own duty, 
and to keep all factions at a distance, in- 
stead of allowing those factions to inter- 
fere in all the details of the business of 
government. ‘Then, look et the other 
colonics—look at Newfoundland—look 
where you will, there was nothing but dis- 
order and anarchy, and all resulting from 
the same cavse—the interference of fac- 
tions in England, who had nothing to do 
with the matter. The noble Viscount 
also complained of his conduct as regarded 
Portugal. He had on two occasions stated 
freely his opinions on this subject, opinions 
deliberately formed. He had voted against 
the first bill, which was thrown out; and 
he was one of the small minority who said 
| non-content to the second bill. ‘The noble 
| Viscount had not attended to his authority 
in this matter, and whilst the noble Vis- 
count had not followed his advice, but 
had taken another course, he still used 
this language. If he had not followed his 
advice, why, at any rate, did he not an- 
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swer him, and show the absurdity of the 
course that he had recommended? This 
was the course that the noble Viscount 
should have taken, because he (the Duke 
of Wellington) felt satisfied that his argu- 
ment was founded, not only on existing 
treaties, but also in the justice and policy 
of the case. It eppeared, however, that 
neither the noble Viscount nor any of his 


noble Friends could give any answer on | 


that occasion to what he had advanced. 
He, therefore, had no apology to make to 
the noble Viscount for the conduct which 
he had thought it to be his duty to follow. 
He was an independent man, and a man, 
he would say, without any disparagement 
to the noble Viscount or to his services, who 
wished as well to the country, and would 
go as far to serve it, as the noble Viscount. 
Having shown how the noble Viscount 
might have obtained the object he had 
in view, instead of by adopting the course 
which he had thought proper to follow, 
and which, if he (the Duke of Wellington) 
was not very much mistaken, would be 
attended with much more difficulty than 


the noble Viscount was aware of—having | 


said thus much, and having shown to 
their Lordships that the Government of 
the country had not been exactly prudent 


in the proceedings that they had taken, | 


and that it was not a course which the 
Government should have exactly followed 
in the situation in which they were placed 
—having shown that there was something 


in the state of the colonies—which of | 


themselves formed a most important em- 
pire—there was something in the conduct 
of the foreign policy of the country which 
reflected no credit on the Government; 
he had said enough to justify the course 
he had pursued. He would, however, 
only go one step further, and advert 
directly to a subject which would fully 
iustify what he had stated, and show that 
there was something in the state of things, 
there was something that determined the 
conduct and proceedings ofthe Government 
besides the House of Lords. He would 
presently advert to something that the 
noble Viscount had said, but he would 
first beg noble Lords to look to the pro- 
ceedings that had occurred in another 
place on the Irish Bank Bill. This was 
a subject in which the honour of the 
country was engaged, and he believed, 
from communications which he had seen, 
that the credit of the Government was 
pledged. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer—the right hon.Gentleman who was 
at the head of the finance department of 
the Governmeut—very properly stated his 
determination to carry this bill through, in 
the state in which he had brought it into 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that he was acting in 
the face of an honourable opposition to a 
measure, In the success of which the credit 
and engagements of the Government were 
materially involved. He believed that any 
Minister of the Crown, in former times, 
could have carried this bill as it was intro- 
duced; but the right. hon. Gentleman 
could only succeed in carrying it for the 
renewal of the charter for one year, al- 
though he anxiously wished to carry 
it for four years. And this change was 
effected, because there were some new 
stipulations with regard to banking in 
Ireland, which did not please some 
Gentlemen who opposed the measure. 
He did not wish at this hour to enter upon 
the other subjects; but there were one or 
two other topics which he must shortly 
advert to before he sat down. If noble 
Lords would turn their attention to the 
state of the finances, to which two noble 
Friends of his adverted a few nights ago, 
they would find that, notwithstanding 
there was a large deficiency of tle reve- 
nue to pay the ordinary expenses of the 
country, there was to be a still further re- 
duction made in the revenue, and for 
which no new source of revenue had been 
obtained from Parliament. They had, in 
addition to this, also funded a_ large 
amount of Exchequer bills, and in doing 
so they had pursued a course not at all in 
conformity with that which had almost 
uniformly been followed on similar occa- 
sions; for in funding this large amount 
they had not made any provision for an 
additional fund to pay the interest of the 
increased debt. This was not a state in 
which things of this importance should be 
allowed to be, or in which such affairs 
should be conducted. These matters 
should always be well considered before- 
hand, and should be brought forward at a 
proper time, so that they might be con- 
sidered, and supported by those who would 
support them if they were sound measures, 
and were brought forward at a proper 
time, and not introduced for the purpose 
of being discussed at the latter end of the 
month of August. The noble Viscount 
had also been pleased to attribute the 
state of disturbance and dissatisfaction 
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that prevailed at the present moment to 
the opposition given in the House of Lords 
to measures brought forward for the re- 
dress of the grievances of the people. He 
really did not like to interrupt the noble 
Lord while he was speaking, but he had 
felt almost disposed to call npon the noble 
Viscount to state what those measures 
were, to the loss of which he attributed 
such serious consequences ; he had been 
trying ever since to recollect what those 
measures could be to which the noble Vis- 
count had adverted, and he found himself 
unable. 

Viscount Melbourne: Among other things 
to the opposition offered to the Reform 
Bill, and to the Irish Municipal Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington: The noble 
Viscount might allude to some Irish mea- 
sures, but they were alluding to the state 
of this country; and he did not recollect 
any measures that had been so rejected, 
which deserved such a character, with re- 
spect to England. He did not know of 
any measures which had been discussed 
in that House, or which had been treated 
in that House, in a way which could be 
justly desiznated in any degree at all a 
refusal to redress the grievances of the 
people. He was sure that if there were 
such measures, the noble Lord should 
again bring forward a discussion of them 
in that House. But he (the Duke of 
Wellington) took another view of the 
cause of the disturbances of the country ; 
and he thought that they arose from a 
state of circumstances, and he would ven- 
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ture to submit them to the noble Viscount, | 


in answer to that part of his speech in 
which he was kind enough to attribute 
the disturbances to the House of Lords; 
he believed that these disturbances ori- 
ginated in the unnoticed and unpunished 
combinations that were allowed by the 
Government to exist, whether as Political 
Unions, or as Trades’ Unions, or as other 
combinations—clearly illegal combinations 
amongst workmen, to force others to 
abandon their work, who work at prices 
different from those at which they were 
content to work, and at which they had 
agreed to work for their employers. These 
combinations had gone so far in some 
parts of the country, and more particu- 
Jarly in the north of England, and indeed 
throughout almost the whole of the nor- 
thern part of the island, as to threaten de- 
struction to the trade and credit of the 
manufacturers; and at last they had ar- 
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rived at that state, and had spread to 
that extent, that the country was brought 
to the situation in which it was at the 
present moment. What were the Char- 
tists who were found marching about the 
country, and engaged in the disturbances 
that prevailed? He had enquired a great 
deal into the subject, and the result was, 
that he believed that they were nothing 
niore nor less than persons combined for 
the purpose of driving other persons en- 
gaged, whether in tmanufactures, in the 
collieries, or agricultural pursuits, or in 
other districts, from their work, for the 
purpose of destroying machinery, and of 
increasing the wages of the workmen, and 
of interfering with the capital of the em- 
ployers, and thus striking at the very root 
of employment, and of the subsistence of 
the people, and at the foundation of the ma- 
nufactures and the commerce of the coun- 
try, and of all its prosperity ; and this was 
altogether owing to the want of early notice 
taken of their proceedings by the Govern- 
ment, and of carrying into effect the exe- 
cution of the law against those engaged in 
such illegal proceedings, and in the pu- 
nishment ot their committal for trial, and 
it was also partly to be attributed to the 
unfortunate selection of magistrates which 
had recently been made, particularly of 
the magistrates appointed in the corpo. 
rations; and, above all, in the newly. 
formed corporations of Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Bolton, and other towns. The 
nob'e Viscount might depend upon it, 
that until the Government could induce 
the Parliament to entrust them with pow- 
ers for the purpose, they could not ensure 
the peace of the country. The military 
establishments in this country were not 
now kept up to nearly the proper propor- 
tion or amount of force that was requisite. 
He believed that even in the disturbed 
districts they had not establishments equal 
to what were formerly the ordinary peace 
establishments of the country. A regard 
to this was necessary, as the peace of the 
country was to be maintained. They 
should also look for a due execution of the 
law, and that those that were tried, and 
convicted, and sentenced for punishment, 
should not rashly be allowed to escape; and 
also as regarded the sort of persons con- 
nected with these combinations, who had 
instigated those parties who had committed 
these disturbances. The noble Viscount 
should have censured those who had caused 
this state of things, and not have indulged 
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in the observations which he did, with re- 
spect to nameless measures which had 
been rejected by the opposition in that 
House, and which measures, they were 
told, were for the redress of the grievances 
of the people. Having occupied so much 
of their Lordships’ time, he should now 
conclude with apologizing for having said 
so much, although he felt that he could 
not have said less after what hed taken 
place, and after the allusions that had 
been made to himself and others. 

Viscount Melbourne stated, that the 
noble Duke had mistaken some of his ob- 
servations: he had not meant to say, that 
the disturbances of the country were owing 
to the proceedings of the opposition in 
that House during the present Session, or 
that the measures for the redress of the 
of the grievances of the people had been 
particularly rejected during that period. 
The noble and learned Lord had argued, 
that the disturbances, which had prevailed 
in certain districts were owing to the en- 
couragement given to those persons by the 
Government and their supporters, and he, 
in reply, asserted and argued, that they 
were rather to be attributed —and he spoke 
generally—to the opposition that particu- 
lar measures had met with on former oc- 
casions. For instance, he meant, as much 
as anything, the opposition and treatment 
that the Reform Bill experienced in this 
House. 

The Marquess of Normanby had not 
intended to have taken part in the present 
discussion, but he felt called upon to make 
a few remarks, in answer to some of the 
observations that had been made by the 
noble Duke, with respect to the depart- 
ment of the Government with which he 
was connected. With respect to the mo- 
tion, he was sure if the noble and learned 
Lord had thought that any practical result 
would have followed from it, he would have 
brought it forward at an earlier period of 
the Session. The noble and learned Lord 
had designated his motion a review of the 
proceedings of the Session, but the noble 
and learned Lord should have brought it 
forward at a much earlier period, when 
there was a fuller attendance of Peers, as 
all the important measures were before 
the House at that time, and he might have 
left out those that had been dealt with at 
the latter end of the Session. The noble 
and learned Lord would then have had 
ample opportunity of adverting to those 
bills to whick he had chivfly direeted his 
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observation, namely, to those mentioned 
or alluded to in the Queen’s Speech. The 
noble and learned Lord had spoken of the 
means by which the Government should 
be carried on; and if he had brought for- 
ward his motion some time ago, he would 
have had the attendance of many of those 
noble Lords who generally took a leading 
part in the debates of that House, and 


‘they, probably, would have given their 


opinions; but he was by no means sure 
that any of those noble Lords would have 
coincided in some of the opinions ex pressed 
by the noble and learned Lord, The noble 
Duke had been pleased to give him some ad- 
vice asto the department with which he was 
connected, and if he thought that the noble 
Duke had taken a correct view of the facts 
of the case, he should follow the noble 
Duke’s advice. The noble Duke had taken 
in review the circumstances of some of the 
colonies, and trusted that he would not 
allow himself to be influenced by certain 
factions which existed in the colonies, 
He could assure the noble Duke that he 
was not aware of any such factions having 
any influence in his office, and certainly 
he trusted that they would produce no 
effect on his mind. He was sure that the 
noble Duke was very much mistaken as 
to there being so much and such exten- 
sive disorganization in the state of society 
in Jamaica, and the other West India 
colonies. He had the best reason for say- 
ing, that in by far the greater portion of 
these colonies, no persons could behave 
in a more exemplary manner, or with 
greater propriety, than the great bulk of 
the emancipated population. There always 
was a certain degree of excitement on the 
surface of colonial society, but this, he was 
happy to say, had been much allayed in 
the West India Islands since the passing 
of the Emancipation Bill, He did not 
wish to say anything calculated to revive, 
by any reproachful language in that House, 
the state of excitement that had prevailed 
in Jamaica, for he was in hopes that means 
would be taken by the right hon, Gentle- 
man to whom the government of that im- 
portant colony had been entrusted, by 
which they would be enabled to come to 
a good understanding with the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica. He would not say 
more in answer to the observation, that if 
the Legislative Assembly of that colony was 
deprived of its legislative functions, that 
the island would not be a fit and proper 
residence for persons of property, than, 
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that since the time when the news arrived 
in the colony of the probability of passing 
the first Jamaica Bill, that property had 
increased in value twenty percent. He 
believed and trusted, that those to whom 
the government of that colony had been 
entrusted, would perform their duties in 
such a salisfactory manner, as to preserve 
and extend this state of things; he would 
not say more on this subject. The noble 
Duke had also alluded to Upper Canada, 
and said that be did not know on what 
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Ripon), containing allegations directly 
contradictory as to the state of Newfound- 
land. ‘These two petitions were presented 
on the same day, and they emanated from 
two parties most violently opposed to each 
other. In consequence of this, he had 
sent out instructions to the Governor of 
Newfoundland to make inquiry into the 
subject. The report from him had been 


| received within the last few days, and as it 


| 


| contained some important matter, and in- 


| volved considerations of magnitude, it 


intelligible ground they had abandoned | 


the introduction of the Canada Bill for 
the union of the two provinces. 
this had been done, papers had been laid 
on the Table of the House, which de- 


Before | 


scribed the alteration of opinion that had | 


taken place in some parties, and the excite- 
ment of feeling that had been manifested by 
others on this subject. 
whohad been Governor of the Canadas, had 
been received with the most marked atten- 
tion, and with the greatest enthusiasm, by 
certain parties there; but this appeared to 
have excited some strong feelings of oppo- 
sition in the minds of the opposite party in 
the colony, which seemed disposed to dis- 
pute many of therecommendations that had 
been made by his noble Friend. 
same time, some recent information had 
been received from the Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, relative to the reso- 
lutions that had been agreed to by the 
House of Assembly in that colony, relative 
to the union of the two provinces, and also 
as to the terms or intentions with which 
the legislative council of the colony would 
agree to such union. Sir George Arthur 
stated, that he trusted no legislation 
would take place on this subject in the 
present excited state of feeling, for it was 
not likely to be attended with beneficial 
effects. The information received from 
the gallant Officer, as well as that which 
had been derived from other sources, had 
been such as to induce the Government to 
give up their intention to proceed with the 
bill during the present Session. With re- 
spect to the state of the island of New- 
foundland, to which the noble Duke had 
also adverted, and which he declared to be 
in astate of confusion, he would beg no- 
ble Lords to recollect that two petitions 
were presented in the early part of the 
Session from that colony from opposite 
factions there, the one by a noble Friend 
of his (the Earl of Durham) and the other 


by a noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 


His noble Friend, | 


At the , 





would require atttenion as to the steps that 
it might be deemed advisable to take; 
but, at the same time, he could assure 
their Lordships, that those who had de- 
scribed society in that colony as being in 
a state of insecurity or confusion, had been 
guilty of gross exaggeration. He would 
not say more on this subject at present, 
but, in justification to the colony, he felt 
bound to say these few words. The noble 
and learned Lord had dwelt in his opening 
speech on the state of feeling in the coun- 
try, and the want of confidence that ex- 
isted in the Government on the part of the 
legislature, as wellas the people. If such 
a state of things existed, it was very ex 
traordinary that the noble and learned 
Lord should have reserved his declaration 
and speech on the subject until nearly the 
last day of the Session, instead of intro- 


| ducing it when there was a fuller atten- 


dance, and when many noble Lords were 


| present who were accustomed (o take part 


in the debates in that House. If there 
was such a strong feeling in the country 
against the Government, and if there 
was such an entire want of confidence in 
them, and satisfaction at their measures, it 
was not a little extraordinary that there 
appeared to be an equal, or even a less 
want of confidence in the opposite party. 
Ifsuch was the opinion of the country, it 
was extraordinary that the opposition in 
the House of Commons did not bring mat- 
ters to a trial as to the mode in which the 
government of the country should be car- 
ried on. If such was the want of confidence 
on the part of the country, why did not 
the noble Lords opposite, and their party, 
at once try their strength on this point ? 
The noble and learned Lord on this side of 
the House (Lord Brougham), as well as 
the noble and learned Lord opposite, had 
used some very hard words as to the legis- 
lative proceedings of the other House. The 
noble and learned Lord near him also 
brought the charge, and it certainly did 
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did appear a little extraordinary against 
his noble Friend in having departed from 
the principle of Government on which his 
noble Friend came into office. To a 
charge of this kind he could only give a 
direct and positive denial. He was not 
aware that his noble Friend, or his other 
colleagues in the Government, had mani- 
fested any change of opinion, or used 
Janguage indicative of an intention to re- 
sist any measures of reform which they had 
formerly supported. It was to the principle 
of progressive reform that his noble I’riend 
pledged himself when he formed his admi- 
nistration, and to that he knew that his 


noble Friend was determined to adhere. | 


The noble and learned Lord had also used 


some harsh words as to some observations | 


that had fallen from a noble Friend of his 
(Viscount Howick) in the other House on 
the subject of the ballot. 
already stated on authority in that House, 
and his noble I’riend had spoken elsewhere 
for himself, and declared that what be then 
expressed was his own individual feeling, 
and that he believed that by adopting the 


ballot as an open question, the chances of | 


carrying it would be diminished. This 
was not the opinion of the noble Lord’s 


colleagues, and, for his own part, he, 


wholly dissented from it. Again, he did 


not think that the noble and learned Lord | 


was justified in saying that any defects in 
the action or operation of the Reform Bill 


were attributable to the Government. It | 
was true, there might have been a less! 
decided majority in the two last Parlia- | 


ments than was desirable in support of 


those opinions so often and for so long: 


a time expressed and supported by the 
noble and learned Lord, and by himself. 
But still the Government was supported 
by a majority, though a narrow one. 
He admitted that the smallness of the 


majority was a great misfortune in the | 


present state of the country. They were 
told that the proper legislative measures 
required by the country could not be car- 
ried in consequence of this state of things. 
But what would be the effect of a change 
in the Government? If the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, and those who 
acted with him, became parties to the for- 
mation of a Government, would he not 
be opposed to the majority of the other 


‘House on the subject of national educa- 


tion—would he not differ from them on 
the subject of the Portuguese slave-trade ? 
Could he get support on the subject of the 
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Government of Canada? and this would 
also be the case with several other sub- 
jects to which he could allude. He did 
not conceive that by the alteration of the 
relative positions of parties, notwithstand- 
ing any thing that the noble and learned 
Lord might think to the contrary, the 





It had been | 


progress of legislation would be materially 
-improved. The voble and learned Lord 
| near him had always professed principles 
of reform, and, as he believed, sincerely 
supported those opinions that he professed ; 
but he believed that now the noble and 
learned Lord would find hardly any per- 
son in either House to support him in the 
_ course that he had thought proper to adopt. 
| Unfortunately, he differed materially from 
the noble and learned Lord on the opin- 
ions he now expressed—the noble and 
learned Lord might be right and he wrong 
—but still he felt convinced that the noble 
and learned Lord would get little support 
in the course that he had recently pure 
sued. The noble and learned Lord had 
dwelt on the advantage that would result 
from noble Lords opposite coming into 
othce, and how much the cause of Reform 
would be advanced by such a course. He 
was not sure that if there was a fuller at- 
tendance of noble Lords opposite, that 
they by their language would adopt this 
view of the subject, or would prove that 
the cause of constitutional reform would 
be promoted by giving the Government 
to those who had always opposed it. If 
this was the case, he admitted that it 
would be desirable that the Government 
should be changed, and that office should 
be given to those who had the inclination 
| as well as the power to carry out the prin- 
| ciples of the Reform Bill. 

| Lord Brougham said, that the noble 
| Marquess had totally misunderstood the 
| language that had fallen from him; but 
as this was also the case as to what had 
been said by the noble Duke and his noble 
and learned Friend, he would not com- 
plain. It had been assumed that a great 
change had taken place in his opinions, 
or in the sentiments that he professed. 
He believed that for the first time, in No- 
vember, 1837, the doctrine of finality was 
preached in another place, by a leading 
Member of the Government. He dared 
say he should be told that he was wrong, 
but he did not know it. He believed 


that this was always professed to be the 
principle of the Government when abuses 
were brought forward, but they took care 
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never to bring it forward at elections. The | with the support of the majority of the 


truth was, that the noble Marquess was | right rev. Bench, 
‘referred to a 
| the deliberations of which he could have 
When, however, a change took | 


too much engaged in Ireland to know 
what took place at the time of the elec- 
tions. 
place, and there was a new court, the Go- 
vernment seemed more than ever attached 
to the doctrine of finality. It was then 
said, in another place, openly and can- 
didly, that the Reform Bill was given as 
a sort of sop to the agricultural interest. 
This, however, was very carefully not said 
before the elections ; for it had been said, 
instead of the very small majority the Go- 
vernment now found themselves in, they 
would have found themselves in a very 
small minority. The noble Marquess had 
challenged him as to the number of per- 
sons who supported him in the course 
that he took. In reply, he would only 
beg the noble Marquess just to take the 
trouble to see how many would be his 
followers if he were out of office. The fact 
was, that no person presented petitions 
from so many bodies every afternoon as he 
did, and upon almost every subject. He 
should like to know what bodies corporate 
or not corporate, or meetings of patricians 
or plebeians, of those engaged in trade, 
would send their petitions through the 
noble Marquess. No Member of either 
House of Parliament had been so ofien 
asked to preside over public meetings by 
all classes of the Liberal party as he had 
been; and he had been strongly urged to 
form a party by all Reformers who truly 
stood by the Reform standard, and he 
would very soon produce a proof of it. 
He did not want to be the leader of a 
party, for he had been long enough 
leader in the House of Commons; and 
God knew that he never led a more 
slavish life. He did not know that the 
noble Marquess would ever be the leader 
ofa party. If he were, he felt satisfied 
he would pretty soon get rid of all his fol- 
lowers. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his noble 
and learned Friend had alluded to the 
legal reforms referred to in the Queen’s 
speech. Two measures were intended to 
be introduced by the Government, one re- 
lative to the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
the other to the Court of Chancery. But 
previous to the first measure it was neces- 
sary to bring in a measure relative to the 
discipline of the Church, and one had 
been introduced at the early part of 
the Session which he thought had met 


Unfortunately it was 
select committee, over 


no control, which, such were his avoca- 
tions elsewhere, he could not attend The 
bill was so altered by that committee— 


/ provisions, in his opinion, so extremely 
| inadmissable 


were introduced into it— 
that when it again came into their Lord- 
ships’ House, he felt himself under the 


‘necessity of stating, that he could not 
'consider himself responsible for it, and 


| 


that he could not permit it to go down to 
the House of Commons as the measure 
introduced by him. Nevertheless, he 
voted for the third reading, hoping, that 
in the other House it might receive such 
alterations as would render it a more 
effectual measure when it came back to 
their Lordships’ House. ‘The House of 
Commons, however, took a different view 


of the subject, and the bi!l became one of 


‘those to 


which the noble and learned 


|Lord had alluded as having been aban- 


| doned. 





| 1. He could not but regret that the 


House of Commons had taken this view 


|respecting the measure, but having done 


so, the ultimate settlement of the question 
became, for the time, as difficult, and in- 
deed as impracticable, as it had been in 
previous Sessions. This, however, was no 
fault either of bis own or of the Govern 
ment; it was the result of the alterations 
made in the original measure by the Se- 
leet Committee of their Lordships’ House. 
The other subject to which he would refer 
was tlfat of the projected changes in the 
Court of Chancery. At an early period 
after he first had the honour of a seat in 
that House, he had given their Lordships 
reason to see that he was not inattentive 
to the wants of that court. He early 
introduced two bills—one, to give more 
strength and efficiency to the Court of 
Chancery, the other, to alter the system 
by which the judicial business of their 
Lordships’ House was administered. His 
noble and learned Friend thought it right 
to move the rejection of both those mea- 
sures. Two Sessions passed over, and no 
bill or bills were introduced in place of 
them. But the evil had by that time 
become so pressing, and the injury to sui- 
tors in the Court of Chancery so great, 
that he (the Lord Chancellor) felt he 
could not let the present Session pass 
without some attempt to remedy that evil, 
His noble and Jearned Friend might re- 
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member, that early in the present Session 
a communication took place between them 
on the subject, and that he then pressed 


upon his noble and learned Friend the | 


desirableness of their agreeing upon some 
measure of a remedial nature. That pro- 
position was then received by his noble 
and learned Friend ina very friendly way, 
and he did hope that there would have 
been a co-operation on his part towards 
the attainment of the object. On the 


return of his noble and learned Friend to | 


this country after Easter, that communica- 
tion was renewed, and he was then glad 
to observe his noble and learned Friend 
give notice of a motion for the production 
of returns, the object of which motion 
was, to bring the subject of the existing 
state of the Court of Chancery and the 
measures necessary to reform it before the 
House. The result of that motion he 
awaited, thinking that it would probably 
create an opening for the successful con- 
sideration of the subject, and that he 
might reckon on the assistance of his 
noble and learned Friend towards the ac- 
complishment of the object he had in 
view. How surprised, therefore, he na- 
turally was to find himself now blamed 
for not having introduced any measure on 
the subject. The views of his noble and 
Jearned Friend differed from his own on 
the question. He found that what he 
considered essential for the due reform of 
the court, was a much larger measure 
than his noble and learned Friend would 
be ready to concede, and that his noble 
and learned Friend offered to co-operate 
to the extent of only a small part of what 
he considered so necessary. The question 
then arose, how far the acceptance of that 
smaller measure would prejudice the ob- 
ject of attaining the greater at some future 
time. He therefore consulted those whom 


it was necessary to conciliate on the sub- | 


ject, and he found, that if he brought for- 
ward any measure this Session for the 
attainment of the greater object, he would 
have to encounter the interests and the in- 


fluence of others, without being able to | 


reckon on the co-operation of his noble and 
learned Friend to the extent which he felt 
to be absolutely necessary. He then con- 
sidered whether it would be more for the 
public benefit that he should take, this 
Session, the smaller measure which his 
noble and learned Friend was prepared to 
concede, or that he should postpone the 
whole subject until the next Session of 
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' Parliament, in the hope that those adverse 
interests would by that time be recon- 
ciled, and the measure which he thought 
necessary introduced with some prospect 
of success. The difference between in- 
troducing the measure at the close of the 
‘present and the commencement of next 
Session would not be considerable. 
Making allowance for the long vacation 
and the Christmas vacation, there would 
not be more than three montlis of actual 
sitting in the Court of Chancery, before 
the measure could be introduced next 
Session. Under these circumstances, and 
feeling that to accept the smaller measure 
now would endanger the more extended 
one ultimately, he resolved to defer the 
subject until next Session. He had felt 
himself called on to say thus much in ex- 
planation of the non-introduction of the 
two measures in question this Session ; 
but, at the same time, he must be allowed 
to add, that beyond the next Session of 
Parliament, the consideration and settle- 
ment of this important subject ought not 
Ito be deferred—whether the smaller or 
'the larger measure was agreed to, the 
/subject must then be disposed of. He 
trusted that next Session he would meet 
| with the support of his noble and learned 
' Friend, and that he would then bea little 
| more liberal in his concession on this sub- 
| ject. ° 

Lord Lyndhurst maintained, that in 
what had fallen from him on the subject, 
he had merely stated the facts—that a 
measure for the Reform of the Court of 
Chancery was promised in the speech from 
the Throne, and for seven months no 
attempt had been made to introduce any 
such measure. With respect to what had 
fallen from the noble and learned Lord as 
to the Church Discipline Bill, it was un- 
doubtedly true. But he supported the 
third reading of that measure; and it 
went down to the other House as a Go- 
vernment measure. But there no notice 
was taken of it; it was not read a second 
time, nor was it committed, but it was at 
once and entirely abandoned. With 
regard to the measure for the reform of 
the Court of Chancery, the noble and 
learned Lord went three years back, and 
said he opposed the bill which the noble 
and learned Lord then introduced. That 
was quite true, but it was equally true 
that even noble Lords who supported 
Government, agreed with him in so doing, 
The course he (Lord Lyndhurst) took on 
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that occasion, was not because he did not 
wish to see a reform in the Court of 
Chancery, but because he could not give 


his assent to that particular measure of 


reform which the noble and learned Lord 
introduced, It was also quite true that 
the noble and learned Lord, in the early 
part of the present Session, asked him 
whether he would give his support to a 
measure for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery, to which he replied in the aflir- 
mative. But the noble and learned Lord 
did not propose any specific measure, and 
in consequence of that silence on the part 
of the noble and learned Lord, he brought 
forward the subject. He certainly had 
understood the noble and learned Lord 
then, to assent to the proposition that 
there were not sufficient judges in the 
Court of Chancery; that there was an 
arrear of 700 causes; and that the first 
measure ought to be the appointment of a 
new judge. The noble and learned Lord 
expressed a wish for a more extended re- 
form, but to that limited proposition, the 
noble and learned Lord in the mean time 
assented. 
with the assent of the whole profession, 
and he would venture to assert, that if a 
bill had been at once introduced, it would 
have passed that House in a week, and 
have passed at once through the other 
House. The noble and learned Lord 
argued, that between the introduction of 
the bill this Session and early next Ses- 
sion, there would be no practical differ- 
ence—that at the utmost the Court of 
Chancery could not sit for actual busi- 
ness more than three months, This might 
be all very true, as regarded the interval 
of time between the opening of the next 
Session and the close of the present, but 
the noble and learned Lord did not take 
into account the time that must elapse 
during next Session before the bill could 
pass through both Houses. Much more 
than three months time would then be lust 
to the Court of Chancery. It did not ap- 

ear whether the noble and learned Lord 
bad actually prepared a bill on this sub- 
ject, but he had never brought itin. The 
noble and learned Lord was as weil aware 
of the urgency of the case as he was, and 
he had left it in the noble and learned 
Lord’s hands. It was not his intention to 
go into a general reply, but he must 
advert to what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess on the subject of the abandon- 
ment of the Canada Lill. The noble Mar- 
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It was a proposition which met | 
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quess said that the bill was abandoned in 
consequence of the arrival of intelligence 
of resolutions agreed to in the House of 
Assembly of Upper Canada. Why, he 
(Lord Lyndhurst) was in possession of 
these resolutions several weeks before the 
abaudonment of the measure in question, 
[The Marquess of Normanby: The resolu- 
tions were by the Legislative Council.] 
Yes, and I bad those also a considerable 
time before the abandonment of the bill. 
The noble Marquess refers probably to 
alterations in them, but those were 
adopted within three days after the resolu- 
tions themselves were agreed to. Both the 
original resolutions and the altered resolu- 
tions, arrived in this country long before 
the Government abandoned the bill. 

The Marquess of Normanby: the last 
resolution of the Legislative Council, 
arrived the very day on which the bill was 
withdrawn by the noble Lord in the other 
House of Parliament 

Motion agreed to. 

IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 23, 1839. 
Minvutes.] Petitions presented. By Sir R. H. Inglis, 
from the Bishop of Australia, against any new Appropri- 

ation of Land for the Support of the Established Church. 


—By Mr. O'Connell, from Banagher, for Inquiry into 
the Affairs of a Charity School in that place. 





Duke or Mar_poroucn’s Pension. ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s Pension Bill. 

Mr. Wakley, objected to the motion. 
He believed it was incompetent for the 
right hon. Gentleman to proceed with the 
third reading in point of form, as it stood 
among the dropped notices, and not among 
the orders of the day. 

Sir 2. Inglis regretted, that any matter 
of form should be adduced as an obstacle 
to the progress of the bill. He should 
certainly support the motion for the third 
reading. 

Mr. O'Connell had lately said, that he 
never knew the Government in the wrong, 
without receiving the support of the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for the University 
of Oxford. He was, however, bound to 
make this case an exception, and had 
creat pleasure in expressing his intention 
of voting along with the hon. Baronet on 
ithe present question. He had examined 
it judicially, as a member of the com- 
mittee, and had no doubt whatever, that 








a more fair and honest claim than that of 
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the Duke of Marlborough, to have the tax 
of one and sixpence removed, never was 
brought before Parliament. This bill was 
merely a measure of tardy justice. He 
had no notion of a statute of limitations 
being set up by a great nation as a ground 
for refusing redress to any individual. He 
must say he regretted that some of his 
hon. Friends near him should have op- 
posed the bill, because they had nothing 
but a mere point of law to stand upon, 
and the advocacy of such objections by 
them on this question, could only tend to 
weaken the weight of tacir exertions on 
other occasions. He should certainly 
support the bill, and feel great satisfac- 
tion in voting with the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford. 

Sir C. Grey entertained grave doubts, 
whether the Duke of Marlborough was 
not only entitled to the relief proposed 
by the bill, but also to the arrears for 
thirty years. 

Mr. Hume would advise his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, not to perse- 
vere in his objection on the point of form. 
He must, however, declare his continued 
opposition to the bill. The pension had 
been taxed under an Act of Parliament; 
and if injustice was done, the party 
ought to apply for redress to a court of 
law. 

The House divided on the question that 
the bill be read a third time :—Aves 49 ; 
Noes 5: Majority 44. 

List of the Ayes. 


{COMMONS} 


Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bernal, R. 
Broadley, I. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chetwynd, Major 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cowper, hon. W. I’. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Ellis, J. 

Ewart, W. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, R. 

Greig, D. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hawes, B. 

Hill, Lord A. M. C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L, 
Hoskins, K, 


Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. HH. 
Irving, J. 
Loch, J. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackinnon, W.A. 
Macleod, R. 
Morpeth, Lord Vis, 
Morris, D. 
O’Connell, D. 
Palmerston, Vis. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Smitb, R. V. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Wood, C. 
TELLERS, 
Steuart, R. 
O’Ferrall, R. M, 
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List of the Nous. 


Hector, C.J. Vigors, N. A. 
Hindley, C. TELLERS. 
Hume, J. Wakley, '. 
Scholetield, J. Finch, F. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


Bank or IneLtanp.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the Order of the 
Day for receiving the report on the Bank 
of Ireland continuance bill. 

Mr. Hume said, as this would be the 
last opportunity he should have to ad- 
dress the House on the subject of bank- 
ing, or on the state of public credit, he 
wished to make some observations as the 
Session was about to terminate, on the 
state of our monetary system. He must 
state that things were in a very unsatis- 
factory position, both as regarded the ge- 
neral commercial, and financial affairs of 
the country—he hoped they would im- 
prove before they met again; but that it 
would be an abandonment of his duty, 
after the many warnings he had given in 
the course of the three last Sessions, to al- 
low Parliament to separate without placing 
on record his opinions in their present 
state. Was it not to be greatly regretted, 
that England, the richest state in Europe, 
should, by the mismanagement of its 
monetary system, be unable to carry on 
its commercial enterprises, or to maintain 
the public credit, without having recourse 
to bills of accommodation in another 
country? What could more distinctly 
show the erroneous principles on which 
we hal managed our money matters, 
than the humiliating fact, that the Bank 
of England, to prevent the entire drain 
of its bullion, had been compelled to have 
recourse to draw bills purely of accommo- 
dation on the Bank of France, through 
the bankers in Paris. Such was the truth, 
and he found that it would have most in- 
jurious effects on the character and credit 
of this country. He believed, that one 
principal cause of the present disastrous 
state of the monied interest in London; 
and, he might include, of every other 
disastrous monetary crisis, that had taken 
place during the last twenty years, is the 
conduct of the Bank of England. And 
he particularly mentioned that, now in 
the midst of our difficulties, because he 
had more than once attempted, by mo- 
tions in this House to bring the subject 
before Parliament; and, if the enquiry 


he had sought for, had been granted, he 
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would then have exhibited the system in 
all its deformity, in order that a remedy 
might have been devised—we should not 
now have seen the country in its present 
humiliating situation. He must say, that 
it is a gross dereliction of its duty, on the 
part of the Legislature, to allow the Bank 
of England to increase or diminish the 
quantity of money according to its will 
and pleasure, and, thereby affect the 
value of every man’s property in the 
kingdom—that, if it were proposed, that 
our measures of length and capacity, in- 
stead of being fixed, uniform, and deter- 
minate, should vary according to the 
notions and discretion of certain indivi- 
duals, or public bodies, or associations, 
all men would cry out against it, because 
it would be at once evident, that this 
would work mischief and produce infinite 
confusion in the affairs of the community, 
and render the value of all property sold 
by weight or by measure, fluctuating and 
uncertain. If the seller of cloth could at 
his will and pleasure, shoiten the yard 


{Ava, 23} 





measure to thirty, instead of thirty-six | 


inches, or reduce the length of the foot 
to eleven inches, or the merchant sell by 
the pound of fourteen instead of sixteen 
ounces as he pleased—how great would 
be the uncertainty of the buyers as to} 
what they were to get for their money. 
But, although it is not perhaps so obvious, | 


| 
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ting rate of interest. The foreign merchant 
who consigns goods to the country for 
sale, is in the habit of drawing bills 
against them, and the English merchant 
charges interest on the advances until 
the sales of the goods shall be effected— 
hitherto the charge for interest never ex- 
ceeded five per cent., often less. But, 
now, under the altered state of the usury 
laws, the charge for interest will be very 
varying and uncertain, according to the 
credit of the individuals. All these 
changes must necessarily interfere with, 
and impede our foreign trade. The con- 
duct of the Bank of England in the late 
transactions with the banks in Paris, will 
greatly, he feared, sink the credit of this 
country. The interest, or discount on 
commercial bills in the city of London 
was at present from six to ten per cent. ; 
whilst, in Paris, the interest was 4 per 
cent., and at Lyons and other places in 
France, only 3 percent. In Holland the 
interest was only 4 per cent. In Ham- 
burgh, where the currency is metallic, the 
interest is germane than in Eng- 
land ; but at present it is 5 to 5} per cent., 

owing to large exports of ane to Russia. 
The panic in the money-market does not 
exist anywhere else than in England, and 
the Present state of things had a peculiar 
—~. ) attributed to 
By these changes 
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at first sight, yet nothing is more sure and | in price, and uncertainty of discount, every 
infallible, than that an arbitrary and vary- | commercial transaction must be subjected to 


ing standard of money, produces exactly 
the same effects on the value of every 


kind of property, as a varying measure of 


length or capacity —that other causes 
may disturb the currency was most true, 
but if the Bank of England did its duty, 
it would prevent, instead of increase 
the fluctuations from such causes, That 
the present state of things must be a 
great interruption to our foreign trade 
may be easily discerned—First, there is 


the uncertainty respecting the position of 


the Bank of England, and, after the ex- 
perience of former crisises, prudent men 
will be very cautious in their transactions 
with this country, and how they intrust 
our merchants with goods and money, 
and for this obvious reason, that if the 
Bank should stop specie payment, there 
would probably be a great decline in the 
prices of goods, as well as in the ex- 
changes which would produce great 
losses, ‘I'he next obstacle arises from the 
excessive, and, at the same time, fluctua- 





great uncertainty and risk; and England, 
instead of being the grand entrepot where 
produce for the whole world used to be 
piaced, must gradually lose her great com- 
merce, and the best interests of the coun- 
try be consequently undermined. It would 
be better, by far, that we should have a 
pure metallic currency, than thus to have 
a mixed paper and gold currency, sub- 
jected to the ever-varying and great fluc- 
tuations which had of late years taken 
place—and as the Usury-laws allow of 
variation in interest according to the de- 
mand of money, it behoves Parliament to 
see that measures are adopted to render 
our currency more steady in value, and 
that could not be effected until the power 
now possessed by the Bank be taken away. 
He objected to the continuation of the 
monopoly of the Bank of Ireland, as en- 
tailing some of the evils of the Bank of 
England monopoly. It was said, and he 
admitted, that the Bank of Ireland had 
acted liberally towards the Government, 
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in funding the 50,000 Exchequer Bills at | 
the same price as the Bank of England | 
had done. But the present state of the 
money market made it difficult for the 
Government to make a beneficial arrange- 
ment of its funds; and the result had 
been, that the Government had_ been 
placed at the mercy of the Bank of Ire- 
land, instead of having the Bank at their 
mercy. The whole question of our bank- 
ing system, as well as of our currency, 
must, by the bill now before the House 
being only for one year, come before Par- 
liament early next Session,and he hoped by 
that time that measures weuld be adopted 
to present such a state of things as could 
admit of the Government, in what they 
considered an important measure, being 
beat by a small minority in this House. 
He would tell the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whom he now saw in his 
place, that he was about to undertake a 
task of no easy accomplishment, the re- 
establishing the credit of the country; and 
any attempt to regulate the monetary 
affairs of the country, while they were 
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dustrious classes than any man would 
imagine possible who had not given his 
careful attention to the subject. He 
would repeat, that in Hamburgh and other 
countries where there was a metallic cur- 
_Tency, that the fluctuations of interest, of 
| prices, and of trade, were fewer and Jess, 
‘than in this and other countries with a 
paper and mixed currency. He would not 
‘object to the bill now before the House, 
, although he had good reason to complain 
of the Chahcellor of the Exchequer that 
ihe was not doing justice to Ireland by 
| introducing the bill so late in the Session, 
| and in allowing the monopoly to continue 
| even for one year longer than the Chancellor 
i had given. He thought that the advan- 
| tages which had been proposed in the bill 
for five years, to the joint-stock banks 
| within the circle of fifty miles round Dub- 
lin, ought to have been conceded in this 
| bill, He saw no good reason why they 
| were not conceded in this bill, they 
' ought not to be allowed to continue one 
'day longer than were by law granted. 
| We were now in great difficulty through 


vested in the select body—the directors of | the mismanagement of our currency. But 
the Bank—who were actuated by private | he felt convinced, that unless effectual 
views, and a regard to their own interests, | measures were taken with the currency 





would prove a Herculean task. The re- 


peal of the Usury-laws had placed the | 


commerce of the country, both domestic 


and foreign, on a footing quite different to | 


what it ever had been. Formerly mer- 


chants might calculate, as he had stated, | 


with certainty on the rate of interest to 
be charged for advances; but now they 


were subject to a varying and grinding | 


charge of 10 to 15 per cent. The con- 
sequence must be a discouragement of 
all foreign commerce; and if the Go- 


vernment would not attend to this evil, he | 


hoped the intelligent British merchants 
would see the ill effects of these con- 
stant fluctuations, or they would be 


wanting to their best interests, and act | 
contrary to their usual prudence and cir- | 
cumspection. The Government might long | 
They | 
should have prevented these capricious al- 
terations of the montary system, which, | 
from time to time, put an end to busi- | 


azo have taken the subject up. 


ness. What could be more prejudicial to 


a healthy trade than these ‘‘ups and | 
downs” of business and of prices—now | 


excited, active, and bustling—now dull, 
unemployed, and languid — producing 
greater losses to the merchants aud manu- 
facturers, and more misery to the in- 


_ next Session, that evils of a greater magni- 
tude would take place. 
| Mr. O'Connell would not oppose the 
bill, but he trusted the House would allow 
him to make a few observations. He 
would not enter into the state of the 
banks at Paris and Hamburgh, but he 
must protest against some of the heresies 
of his hon. Friend, the Member for Kil- 
kenny. He had said that the Usury- 
laws did not make money cheap. He 
, could not agree to that. Ue believed the 
reverse was the fact, and that their repeal 
had encouraged exportation, With re- 
spect to the present measure, it would give 
| an opportunity to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider what course they would 
pursue in the next Session. He trusted 
the Government would be prepared with 
some fixed plan. If they wished to do 
away with the money making portion of 
the system of banking, they ought to de- 
clare at once that such was their inten- 
tion. The people of Ireland, before the 
next Session, would be perfectly informed 
—indeed they were so already—as to the 
great risk of continuing the present mono- 
poly. He could remember the melancholy 
_ results produced in Ireland by the transi- 
| tion from paper to gold. The narrowing 
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the currency was always attended with |to the partial repeal of the Usury-laws, 
evils. If the Government were determined | No person giving heed to the subject could 


to support it, let them declare their opin- | 
ion at the earliest moment, and he should | 
be prepared to meet them foot to foot. | 
When he saw the success of the Scotch 
system of banking, he could not for a 
moment hesitate to believe that it would 
be found equally advantageous in Ireland. 
It had been said that the Irish were defi- 
cient in that prudence and attention to 
their interests which would be necessary | 
to insure the success of a system of joint- | 
stock banking; but let them look at New 
York, and they would find that amongst 
the most wealthy and industrious of the 
commercial men there the Irish, in pro- | 
portion to their numbers, constituted a 
large majority. The multiplication of 
these banks, instead of increasing a spu- 
rious and unsubstantial circulation, would 
produce increased vigilance, while the 
weekly exchanges would counteract the 
tendency of any bank to over-issue. He 
believed, wherever the system had been 
introduced, it had been found to be emi- 
nently successful; and he hoped, ere 
long, to see it extended to every part of 
Ireland. Let the Government deal fairly 
and justly with all; let there be a univer- 
sal limitation, if it was thought necessary, 
but let them have no partial one. What 
had the Bank of Ireland ever done that it 
should be so favoured? The people of | 
Ireland were anxious to know what that 

corporation had ever done to deserve the 

high eulogium passed upon them by the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—of course 

he spoke of them merely as a corporation. 

Much had been said of their liberality ; 

but it had been of a forced description, 

such as that narrated in “ Gil Blas.” They 

had displayed a vast deal of generosity ; 

but not until they had the blunderbuss | 
presented at their heads. Any attempt to 
continue the monopoly of the Bank of Ire- 
land in the next Session would meet with 
his most determined opposition: and he 
knew that he should be backed by the 
sober and industrious and intelligent mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Treland, 
whose opinion the Government must 
bow to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not rise to continue the discussion upon 
the bill, which had so often been gone into 
but to correct some of those errors into | 
which the hon. Member for Kilkenny had | 
fallen, and more especially with reference 


, was completed, 
‘taken place at one o’clock this day) at 


'country was exposed, and 


‘tion of banking in this country. 
sufficient for him to say that he adhered 


fora moment attribute our present diffi. 
culties to that cause. The effect of the 
usury laws was to restrict accomodation in 
money. Practically speaking, the Legis- 
lature abandoned the usury laws !the 
moment they adopted the principle of an- 
nuities. The hon. Gentleman had stated 
correctly that the rate of interest was 
higher in England than it was on the con- 
tinent. That he admitted, but the mere 
rate of interest on temporary accommoda- 
tion must not be taken as the actual rate 


(of interest in the money market of this 
| country. 


The rate of interest on morte 
gages had not risen at all in proportion to 
the rate of interest that was represented 
by the money advances on bills; on the 


contrary, there was a facility of obtaining 


-money on good mortgagesat as reasonable 


a rate as before the Bank of England 
raised its interest. Even the funding of 


the four millions had been completed (for 


he had now the honour of announcing it 
that operation having 


32. Gs. per cent—that being the amount of 
interest which the country would have to 
pay. The hon. Member for Kilkenny at- 


| tributed the high rate of interest altogether 
| to the Bank. 
_any allusion to the corn_laws, which were 


But he had omitted to make 


really at the root of the question. It could 
not be expected that the country should 
make payment for five millions of foreign 
corn, and that that should not create an 
exchange against this country, and render 
banking accommodation higher than in 
other countries. He thought the course 
pursued by the hon. Member was very 
unjust. It diverted the attention of the 
people of England, and of the public from 
the real cause of our difficulties. If we 


‘had a more equal and steady trade in 


foreign corn, and if the imported corn were 


paid for, as it ought to be, by the exported 


manufacturing produce of this country, 
we should be exempt from those harrassing 
fluctuations to which the commerce of the 
from those 
severe pressures in the monetary market 
which had been lately experienced. He 
would not now go into the general ques- 
it was 


to the school of economy, which he had 
been accustomed to consider as a sound 
one-—a school supported by the practical 
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Opinions of some of the most intelligent 
men in any country—such men, as Mr. 
Loyd, Mr. Norman, Mr. Horsley Palmer, 
whose scientific knowledge was brought to 
bear on the subject, supported by the 
weight of their practical experience. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had talked of 
accuracy, but he should be careful how he 
mentioned that; for just to show how 
correct the hon. Member was sometimes, 
a recent French author of eminence on 
finance, had stated that there was an error 
of 36,000,000/. in the public accounts of 
this country. But, on inquiry, he found 
that the French author’s mistake arose 
from his having taken as his authority a 
resolution moved in that House by the 
hon. Member, ;which, however, was ne- 
gatived without a division, [Mr. /Zume: 
No such thing.] He had the work. [Mr. 
Hume: So have 1]. To this he could 
himself bear testimony, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had made an error of 3,000,0002. in 
the accounts of one year, thus confound- 
ing the net and the gross revenue. Before 
he sat down he would venture to remind 
the House of the triumphant success of 
his funding operation, not that he claimed 
any merit to the Government for it, be- 
yond their having adopted a right prin- 
ciple—a principle by means of which the 
transaction had been completed on lower 
terms than had ever been known before. 
Now it was completed, he knew it would 
still be attacked, because it interfered with 
private profits and individual interests, 
But although the carrying out of the sys- 
tem had exposed the Government to attack 
and himself to obloquy, he was content to 
abide by the result. As regarded the 
Scotch system of banking, he begged, to 
observe that the Scotch banks had fora 
long time been extremely few indeed, and 
their extended number had taken place 
so recently, that experience was. still 
wanting to show the results of the system 
of free competition in that country. 

Mr, Hume begged, in explanation, to 
state, that he never had objected to the 
Usury-laws’ relaxation, or had said that 
they made money dear; he had been, 
from his first entry into this House, the 
steady advocate of the repeal of those 
laws, and, twenty years ago, had voted 
with Mr. Serjant Onslow in all his motions 
for their repeal. What he had said was 
this, that as the fluctuation of the interest 
of money, and of the rate of discount, 
were rendered greater by the repeal of the 
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Usury-laws, it was the duty of Parliament 
to render money, the standard of value, 
more steady in its value, if possible ; which 
he repeated. He was much surprised at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s allusion 
to an error of 36,000,0002. in the public 
accounts, as if to state to the House, that, 
as he (Mr. Hume) had formerly made an 
error to so large an amount, the House 
ought to receive with caution any state- 
iment from him. He (Mr. Hume) stated 
to the House and the country, that, in his 
/examination of the public accounts for 
|1793 to 1822, he had discovered that 
| 36,000,000/., part of 600,000,0002. bor- 
‘rowed during that time, the account of 
| the Exchequer had omitted to give credit 
| to 36,000,000/. of that amount; aud he 
had, in his finance resolutions submitted 
to the House, exposed that error. Mon- 
isieur Baillie, the Inspector-general of 
Finance, the foreign author alluded to by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had in 
his book alluded to that error; and the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke as if I had 
made a mistake, which the French author 
had adopted. The House would be sur- 
prised to learn, what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not know, that Mr. Her- 
ries, the Secretary to the Treasury, took 
the trouble to inquire iato the causes of 
that extraordinary error, and, having dis- 
covered the causes, had given him (Mr. 
Hume) an explanation, which the House 
would immediately comprehend. Every 
loan was made payable at the Bank of 
England, and an allowance of five per 
cent. made to all subscribers who paid 
up their instalments of the loan, For ex- 
ample: if a loan of 5,000,000/. were con- 
tracted for, and five per cent. discount 
allowed, the Bank would only receive 
4,750,000/., and that amount only would 
be paid into the public Exchequer, and 
credited in the public account; and it 
would be easily calculated, that the dis- 
count on 600,000,000/. or 700,000,0002. 
of loans wouldamounttoabout 30,000,000/. 
There was another item causing that error 
of 36,000,000/., which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not seem to know. 
When Me. Pitt borrowed 5,000,000/. for 
the Emperor of Germany, the money was 
paid into the Bank of England, and thence 
remitted to Vienna; the principal sum was 
never entered in the accounts of the Ex- 
chequer, although charge of interest, when 
we took upon us the debt, was entered by 
them, Those 5,000,000/., with the discount 
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and other items, had occasioned the error 
which he (Mr. Hume) had found out. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, there- 
fore, altogether wrong, and he, and the 
French author, who had stated the fact 
on his (Mr. Hume’s) authority, were 
quite right. So much for the attempt of 
the right hon. Gentleman to impugn his 
(Mr. Hume’s) authority, and draw the 
attention of the House off his own delin- 
quency, in having brought the finances of 
the country into their present discreditable 
state, and in having delayed his measure 
respecting the Bank of Ireland to so late 
a period of the Session. 

Mr. Villiers rose merely to call the at- 
tention of the House to one observation 
which had fallen from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because he thought, con- 
sidering the period of the Session, and the 
state of the country, it was the most im- 
portant and remarkable that he had heard 
in that House. He referred to what he 
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had said on the question raised by the | 


hon. Member for Kilkenny, as to the 
cause of that disturbance of their monetary 
affairs which now filled all men’s minds 
with anxiety and alarm ; that it was his 
deliberate conviction, after duly consider- 


| remaining in that 


ing the subject, and bringing to it all the | 


experience he had as a public man, and 
all the information he had acquired of 
late years at the head of the finances of 
this country, that the cause of all our 
danger and difficulty was the present 
state of the corn-laws. This, he thought, 
was one of the most important declara- 
tions in this House on the subject that 
had ever been made, and one which he 
trusted, would invite the serious consider- 
ation of all thinking men to the subject; 
for he would ask if ever greater alarm 
prevailed in the country than there did at 
the present moment, at the prospects of 
the next year— whether men were not 
watching the atmosphere at every instant 
of the day, and whether they did not be- 
lieve that the peace or confusion of the 
country did not almost hang upon the 
accidents of a cloud; and why was this, 
but owing to the dependence to which 
they had reduced themselves upon the 
harvest of their own country; for with the 
present commerce in the necessary article 
of food with other countries, a scarcity of 
their own supply of food was nearly fatal 
to them; and now, that they were on the 
eve of a second year of deficiency, every 
man in his senses was terrified at the con- 
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sequences, Buthe wished the House now 
to mark the predicament in which the 
country was placed. A Minister of the 
Crown, at the head of their finances, de- 
clares publicly, that this awful state of 
things is entirely to be ascribed to the 
Corn-laws. And yet, what man who has 
reflected on the proceedings of this House 
during this Session, upon this question, 
and who considers how the Legislature is 
constituted believes, for one moment, that 
there is even a distant chance of the evil 
being removed? Now, that was what the 
country ought to consider. There was an 
enormous evil threatening the peace, hap- 
piness, and security of the country, and 
yet, under their present system, there was 
no chance of its removal. All that they 
had in prospect was a Government di- 
rectly opposed to any change, or one that 
it cannot stake its existence upon effect- 
ing, though deemed essential to the wel- 
fare of the country. How long was that 
to go on? How long would any man 
consent to sit in a Cabinet impressed with 
the fearful evils of these laws, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
be, and not make ita condition of his 
Cabinet that those 
laws shall be altered? How long shall it 
be tolerated that Governments succeed 
each other, each aware of the mischief and 
iniquity of these laws, and yet none sha!l 
be allowed to liberate the people from their 
oppression? He saw no prospect of this 
mischief being mitigated, but by a Cabinet 
identified with the removal of the Corn- 
laws. This might bring some to their 
senses, and there might then be a chance 
of being saved from the confusion which 
they were now constantly being threat- 
ened on their account. He, indeed, now 
did not see how this could be avoided, 
after the alarming but very just observa- 
tions of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though he was bound to say, that in reply 
to the hon. Member for Kilkenny, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had a 
little exceeded the fact, for though, doubt. 
less, the sudden and extensive demand for 
grain, had occasioned the drain for gold, 
and which had deranged all the money 
transactions of the country, yet it was 
quite just to charge the Bank with an ag- 
eravation of the present evils, for not hav- 
ing been warned by that circumstance, 
and, in conformity with their own rule, 
not to have in time restricted instead of 
increased their issues, for the accommoda- 
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tion of the mercantileclasses. They, how- 
ever, not actuated by prudence, but pro- 
ceeding with the heedlessness which usu- 
ally distinguished monopolists, only dis- 
covered their error when too late to avert 
its mischief, and only saved themselves at 
the expense, and to the serious injury of 
the whole community. It was, indeed, 
terrible to think of the importance of these 
two subjects, the Corn-laws, and the cur- 
rency, and to observe how they were 
dealt with. He did, however, rejoice, 
that this discussion had taken place, for 
coming as it did at the close of the Ses- 
sion, and in the present state of the coun- 
try, it might possibly have the effect of 
impressing men’s minds with the deep im- 
portance of those two subjects, and of the 
necessity of their engrossing the serious 
attention of Parliament in the next Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, that the present state of affairs could 
not be attributed to one cause. It must 
be owing no doubt to a combination of 
causes, He was merely arguing in that 
respect against the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, who had ascribed the present pos- 
ture of affairs solely tothe management of 
the Bank. He did not say, that every- 
thing connected with the Bank manage- 
ment was all that could be wished, but he 
maintained that the primary cause was the 
Corn-laws, and even with a free system of 
banking and a bad system of Corn-laws, 
the country would still experience many of 
the changes and inconveniences which had 
affected it. 

Mr. Warburton was gratified that the 
monopoly of the Bank of Ireland was only 
continued for another year. He agreed, 
that a great cause of the irregularities in 
the currency was owing to its being lodged 
in improper hands; but did not think, 
that his hon. Friends who supported the 
joint - stock banks would transfer it 
to hands that would stop the evil. So 
long as the control of the currency was 
left to merchants having an interest in 
high or low prices, no proper regulation of 
the currency could be effected ; and if it 
were given to joint-stock banks, he 
thought it would rather increase than di- 
minish the evil. 

Report brought up and agreed to. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Bank of Ireland Bill. Amendments were 
introduced, and the bill ordered to be fur- 
ther considered that day three months. 
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Save or Spirits ([RELAND).] Vis- 
count Morpeth, in moving the considera- 
tion of the Lords’ amendments to this bill, 
stated, that the Lords had struck out a 
clause which, on the motion of an hon. 
and learned Member, was added, by way 
of rider, to the bill on the third reading, 
enabling grocers to sell spirits. He had 
given his cordial acquiescence to the in- 
sertion of that clause, and would have 
been happy if it had been allowed to re- 
main as part of the bill. But feeling 
satisfied that no measures the House could 
take would secure the re-insertion of the 
clause, and as he could not pretend that 
the clause was an integral part of the bill, 
he did not think he was called on to ask 
the House to disagree to the amendments 
the Lords had made. 

Mr. O'Connell was exceedingly sorry 
to hear the noble Lord assent to that which 
was called an “amendment,” but which 
certainly was no improvement to the bill, 
It would inflict a most grievous injury on 
a very large class of the community. He 
had seen by the daily papers, that the 
most sagacious and satisfactory reason 
given elsewhere for rejecting the clause, 
was, that it had been introduced by him; 
and it was added, he had had some political 
motive in introducing it. Now the clause 
was supported by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh (Colonel Verner), 
and the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Ten- 
nent), as well as himself; and it was rather 
hard to say what political motive they 
could have had in common for joining in 
the struggle to procure the insertion of the 
clause. He hoped the noble Lord would 
hold out some expectation of bringing the 
subject before Parliament early next Ses- 
sion, with the authority of Government; 
for it was a great grievance that the gro- 
cers of Ireland should be deprived of that 
which the grocers of England could enjoy, 
and which the grocers of Scotland did 
enjoy. 

Lords’ amendments agreed to. 


Fisheries. 


Fisnenrties.|] Viscount Palmerston ob- 
tained leave and brought in a bill for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the con- 
vention between her Majesty and the King 
of the French, relative to fisheries on the 
coasts of the British Islands and France. 

Captain Pechell having taken a great 
interest in this question, it was naturally 
to him a source of the most lively satis- 
faction to congratulate the noble Lord on 
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the attainment of an object which he for 
one had never been sanguine enough to 
expect in its present shape; and it must 
ever be considered as one of the proudest 
events of the noble Lord’s political career, 
to have established that influence in the 
councils of France, which had procured 
the settlement of a question which, for 
upwards of 150 years, had been a constant 
matter of dispute between the two coun- 
tries. And coupling with this measure 
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the noble Lord’s late exertions relative to | 


the suppression of the traffic in slaves, and 
viewing the successful result of his nego- 
ciations with Spain, by the clearance from 
the seas of all slave vessels under the 
Spanish flag, it was not too much to say, 
that in obtaining this convention with 
France, the noble Lord has added another 


Jaurel to the wreath which he had won on | 


former occasions. ‘This measure would 
undoubtedly produce the most amicable 
and satisfactory results, and would enable 
the fishermen in the narrow seas, to pursue 


their lawful avocations without fear or the | 
e . ) 
restraint, to which, for the last ten years, | 


they had so often been subject. It would 
also prevent the mortifying circumstance 
of witnessing foreign boats casting their 
nets, as it were, within the length of a 
boat hook of the British shores, when our 
own boats were not permitted to approach 
those of France within two or three leagues. 
It would also prevent those unfortunate 
collisions, which had so constantly taken 
place, between the fishing vessels of both 
countries, and which, from the superior 
size and equipment of the French boats, 
always terminated to the disadvantage and 
loss of our own. He would therefore offer 
to the noble Lord the thanks of the fisher- 
men generally, and more particularly those 
of the Kent and Sussex coasts, whose 
complaints had invariably been attended 
to by the noble Lord. He now trusted 
that no time would be lost in carrying out 
a measure which would promote the ami- 
cable relations between this country and 
France. 

Viscount Palmerston said, this was 
really an important Convention, which he 
trusted would be effectual in preventing 
the recurrence of those differences which 
had on many occasions threatened to 
create very serious difiiculties. It was 
founded on principles of perfect equality. 
Neither country conceded more than it 
would obtain, and therefore he trusted it 
would prove entirely satisfactory to both. 
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Bill read a first and second time, com- 
mitted, and the report was then received. 


TreatMent or Cuartists.] Mr. 
Hume called the attention of the House 
to the petition which he had_ presented 
yesterday, from Henry Vincent, and 
others, confined in Monmouth gaol, rela- 
tive to the treatment which they had 
experienced since the time of their com- 
mittal, It was important that the rule 
with respect to persons committed for po- 
litical offences should be properly under- 
stood. It appeared that these persons, 
after a trial of ten hours on ten counts, 
had been convicted on one count, and a 
question was put to the judge as to the 
manner in which they should be impri- 
soned. The learned judge said that no 
severity would be used, except what was 
necessary to secure their persons. But it 
now turned out that they were deprived 
of the use of fire, of pens, ink, and paper, 
and of the use of books. ‘There ought to 
be some understood rules for the regula- 
tion of prisons, and he wished to hear 
what remedy was likely to be applied 
under the ctrceumstances. 

The Attorney-General said, his own 
feeling was, that no unnecessary severity 
would be applied in any such cases, and 
he believed he expressed the feelings of 
the Government when he said so. An ap- 
plication had been made by Mr. Stephens 
for the use of pen, ink, and paper, and he 
had requested that no unnecessary severity 
should be used, and that he should not 
be subject to such privations. He be- 
lieved, in the present instance, there was 
not the smallest pretence for saying that 
anything had been done contrary to the 
sentence, 

Mr. O'Connell protested against the 
doctrine, that because a man was im- 
prisoned he was to be subject to particular 
regulations. Imprisonment meant nothing 
more than the restraining a man from 
going abroad. It did not mean any spe- 
cies of torture. It was torture to keepa 
literary person from the use of pens, ink, 
and paper—it was torture to keep him 
from books. Whenever a wealthy man 
was committed to prison every luxury was 
afforded him. There ought to be some 
legal definition of what should amount to 
imprisonment, and it ought not to be left 
to the caprice or mistake of magistrates 
to say how much it should be heightened. 
He hoped the Attorney-general and the 
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Government would take the subject into 
consideration, and do something definite 
upon it. If no one else did he would en- 
deavour to do so next Session; but in 
the meantime these persons were suffering 
this infliction superadded to the imprison- 
ment, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was quite certain the noble Lord, | 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
would give relief in all cases in which it 
could properly be called for, He knew 
that in the case of Vincent, an appeal 
had been made to the noble Lord to allow 
the free use of books, and the order had 
been made, provided the books were not 
of an objectionable character. In any 
case properly made out, his noble Friend 
would doubtless grant all the relief con- 
sistent with the due administration of the 
law, and the effectual enforcement of the 
sentences awarded by courts of justice. 

Mr. Sanford thought, that these cases 
ought to be always left to special applica- 
tions. He certainly admitted that the | 
discipline of a prison should not be solely 
at the option of any magistrates. Nor 
was it. For the prisons were under the 
controul of visiting magistrates, who were 
entirely guided by the regulations agreed 
on, firstly by the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions, and afterwards sanctioned by 
the judges of Assize. 

Mr. Warburton said, he was glad it 
would be understood that the Home-office 
would grant relief in all proper cases. | 
That these prisoners should be without 
fire in winter was monstrous; indeed, it 
was enough to kill persons who had been 
accustomed to comfortable living. Be- 
sides, this unjust severity had the effect 
of exciting the synipathy of the public in 
the prisoners’ favour, instead of, as would 
otherwise be perhaps the case, creating 
public concurrence in the justice of the 
sentence. 

Mr. Hume expressed his readiness to 
leave the case in the hands of the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department. 

Sir F. Burdett considered it quite un- 
constitutional that men should be sub- 
jected to greater inflictions than the sen- 
tence of the law specified. It was no 
justification in such a case, to say that 
the regulations had been made by magis- 
trates. This injustice, like many others 
in this country, had arisen out of a de- 
parture from the old constitutional prac- 
tice of leaving the regulation of prison 
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discipline to the sheriffs, who were gene- 
rally gentlemen of distinction, thoroughly 
responsible, aud very exact in conforming 
to their rules. He thought, that wherever 
it was found that there had been such 
a departure from the terms of the judge’s 
sentence, it should be interfered in, and 
the injustice prevented, for a monstrous 
thing it was, that it should depend solely 
on the circumstance of a man’s being 
sent to this or to that prison, with what 
severity, or with what mildness he should 
be treated. 

The Attorney-General said, the Judges 
were in the habit of inquiring what was 
the discipline of the prison—and in the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Stephens, the 
learned Judge, Mr. Justice Patteson, a 
most humane and excellent judge, having 
found that the prison to which he had 
first sent Mr. Stephens, had regulations 
too harsh for a gentleman of education, 
altered his direction, and sent Mr. Ste- 
phens to the gaol of Chester, where he 
would be allowed the use of pens, paper, 
books, and other conveniences. 


Subject dropped. 


CotonraL Mars ] Mr. Hume moved, 
that it is inexpedient to make any contract 
oragreement for the conveyance of the 
mails to the West Indies and Continent of 


_ South America for so long a period as ten 


years, and involving an expenditure of 
2,400,000/., until full information shall 
be obtained in that important department, 
and be laid before this House. In sub- 
mitting this resolution on a subject to 
which he had recently adverted — he 
wished it to be understood, that he did 
not mean to underrate the importance of 
facilitating the conveyance of the Colonial 
Mails—on the contrary, he felt this to be 
most important. But he believed that 
the Colonial Post-office arrangements had 
been grossly neglected, and that the pre- 
sent proceeding was wholly irregular. He 
had anticipated, that the Government 
would have sent ont a Commission to in- 
vestigate the subject; and disappointed 
indeed was he to find, that without any 
public advertisement, they should have 
concluded a contract by which the country 
would be bound, for ten years, and ina 
sum of 2,400,000/. The Government 
should have settled the different lines of 
communication, and managed so that the 
larger vessels should not be put on the 
longest transits. He had no hesitation in 
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saying, that from the information he had 
received, much more might be saved in 
the contract, and that the line of packets 
might be almost made to support itself. 
He knew not what power had been given 
by the Parliament to any authorities to 
make a contract for ten years, and the 
sooner a stop was put to those proceed- 
ings the better. He understood that ope- 
rations would commence about the end of 
the year 1841, and it was necessary that 
the opinion of Parliament should be taken 
on the subject as early as possible. 

Mr. C. Wood did not think he could 
add a great deal to the explanation he 
had given on a former occasion, as to the 
nature of the contract. ‘There were two 
or three points to which he thought it 
necessary to advert, and first, as to the 
power of the Treasury to enter into these 
contracts. Surely the hon. Gentleman 
who had himself recommended the Go- 
vernment to enter into these contracts, 
would not now deny their power to do so, 
orif he thought they had not that power, 
he never would have urged them to make 
contracts for the conveyance of the mails. 
These contracts necessarily depended upon 
the annual votes of Parliament, and if the 
hon. Member referred to what had been 
the “uniform practice, he would find that 
there were regular votes of Parliament on 
the subject. So far, therefore, as the 
power went, there had never been any 
question, and it had been invariably ex- 
ercised, subject to the opinion of the 
House in the annual estimates. It was 
urged that inquiry should be made as to 
the regular lines of communication, and | 
the best mode of transmitting the mails. 
But did the hon. Member suppose that | 
the persons at the head of the Post-ofhce 
communication in that part of the world 
and at home, were without any informa~ 
tion on the subject—that they were not 
acquainted with the prevalent winds and 
currents, and that the naval officers on 
the West India station, the Post-office, 


and the Treasury, were not possessed of 


all the information that could possibly be 
given on the subject, so as to enable 
them to decide upon the most eligible | 
plan? It was further urged, that it was 
a great waste of strength to employ large 
vessels in communications between the 
different islands; but if vessels of large 
tonnage and great power were required at | 
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be in time for the homeward-bound packet 
to England. ‘There was no ground, 
therefore, for the hon. Member’s objection 
on that poimt. One hon. Member had 
said, that no complaints had been made 
on this subject. Now the fact was, that 
the Admiralty had received repeated com- 
plaints of the inefficienc y of the vessels 
‘ canproye .d to contend with the Gulf stream. 

here was also this great advantage, that 

few persons had had the experience which 
the Admiralty had as to the conducting of 
large steam operations. Four out of 
seven of the steam vessels employed in 
the West Indies had been sent home 
during the last year, having completely 
broken down; thus j roving the absolute 
necessity of employing steam vessels of 
jlarge power in those seas. He had de- 
sired one of the clerks of the Admiralty to 
furnish him with the complaints which 
‘had been received on this subject at the 
Admiralty, during the course of the last 
year, and he had been furnished with an 
immense pile of papers in consequence. 
It had been stated that no complaints had 
been received except from persons inte- 
rested in this contract. Complaints had 
ibeen received from the British merchants 
lresiding in Mexico; from the merchants 
of Liverpool; from the merchants of 
! Bristol; from the merchants of Barba. 
does; from the merchants of Jamaica, and 
\from Mr. Burge, the agent from that 
‘island; from the inhabitants of Mount- 
‘serrat; from British merchants at the 
Havannah ; from the Deputy Postmaster at 
| Jamaica; from the Governor of the Lee- 
‘ward Islands; and from the Governor of 
| Antigua. All these were persons residing 
in that part of the world, and who were 
|totally unconnected with the parties who 
'had entered into this contract. He had 
| received a representation from the Presi- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce at 
| Glasgow, stating that the merchants of 
|Glasgow were better acquainted with 
‘these matters than any other persons, and 
could give the Admiralty much useful in- 
‘formation. He had returned an answer, 
| stating that he should be happy to receive 
any suggestions from them, but from that 
hour to this, he had received no commu- 
nication whatever from those gentlemen, 
nor had he any reason to suppose that he 
ishould. He entirely agreed with his hon, 
| Friend, that the principle of public com- 





all, it was in these places, in order that | petition ought to be acted on as far as pos- 
the mails from the different islands might | sible, but however good this was in theory, 
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they had found that in every case in which 
they had put upa contract to public com- 
petition they had failed. The principle 
had always failed in practice. They had 
put up the contract for carrying the mails 
to Halifax to public competition, and the 
lowest offer they had for communication 
twice a-month, was 45,0001. They had 
afterwards, however, made a private con- 
tract for a fortnightly communication with 
Halifax and Nova Scotia, and a branch 


communication to Quebec and Boston, for | 
60,0007. The great advantage of public | 


competition was, in his opinion, the ena- 
bling them to judge for what sum the con- 
tracts might be performed. ‘The contracts 
which they had entered into in this in- 
stance, were as low as those into which 
thev had entered for conveying the mails 
to Halifax, the terms of which were twice 
as good as the best offers that had been 
made by public competition. He there- 


fore considered, that the terms were ad- | 


vantageous. With regard to the time for 
which the contract had been entered 
into, how could the hon. Gentleman sup- 
pose that any body of men would make an 
outlay of from 80,0007. to 100,0002. in 
the building of steam-vessels, unless their 
agreement was such as to enable them to 
wear out these vessels, or at least secure 
them something like an adequate return 
for their outlay. The Government had 
stipulated, that if any great improvement 
took place in the mode of impelling steam- 
vessels, that then the parties to this 
contract were bound, upon a suggestion 
being made to that effect from the Admi- 
ralty, to adopt such improvements. He 
did not think that any Government could 
have done more in order to ensure the 
greatest facility. 

Mr. Warburton thought the Government 
were entitled to the thanks of the country, 
for the contracts they had entered into 
upon this subject; but the question was, 
whether on entering into contracts for so 
long a period, the public ought not to be 
satisfied that they were entering into those 
that were most beneficial to the public. 

House counted out. 


AAS 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 24, 1839. 


Minutes.) Bills. Received the Royal Assent :—Soap Du- 
ties Regulation; Militia Pay ; Slave-Trade Suppression ; 
New South Wales; Metropolitan Police Courts; Metro- 

E polis Improvements ; Courts for Counties; Judges’ Lodg- 
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ings; Highway Rates; Stage Carriages; Letters Patent 
Act Amendment; Joint Stock Banking Companies ; 
Rogue Money Assessment (Scotland); Dublin Police ; 
Assaults (Ireland) ; Constabulary Force (lreland) ; Un- 
lawful Oaths (Ireland); Corporate Property (Ireland) ; 
Sale of Spirits (Ireland).—Read a ftrst time :—Exchequer 
Bills Funding.—Read a third time :—Bankrupts (Ire- 
land). 


—eeerrree re8r™ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 24, 1839, 


Minures.] Bills. Read a third time :—Exchequer Bills 
Funding; Bank of Ireland Act Continuance ; Fisheries 
(England and France). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. John O'Connell, from Long- 
ford, for the introduction of the Seotch system of Bank- 
ing into Ireland. 


it 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 26, 1839. 


| MinvTges.}] Bills. Received the Royal Assent :—Adminis- 


tration of Justice (Parts of Counties); Poor-law Com- 
mission Continuance ; Poor-rates Collection ; Bastardy ; 
Bankrupts (Ireland); Manchester Police; Birmingham 
Police; London Bridge Approaches.—Read a _ seeond 
time :—Bank of Ireland Act Continuance; Fisheries 
(England and France) ; Exchequer Bills Funding.—Read 
a third time :—Duke of Marlborough’s Pension; Fines 
and Penalties (Ireland); Exchequer Bills; Consolidated 
Fund. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Redesdale, from the General 
Assembly of Scotland, against the Ministerial plan for 
National Edueation.—By Lord Brougham, from Cork, 
against the Operation of the Grand Jury Cess; from the 
Rational Religionists of Bradford, against the Imprison- 
ment of a Debtor, on account of his religious opinions; 
from the Guardians of the Kennington Union, against 
certain Charges brought against them. 


ForetiGN  Rexartrons.] Viscount 
Strangford had one or two questions to 
put to the noble Viscount opposite, upon 
very important subjects. He was desirous 
of knowing whether any proper and effec- 
tual steps had been taken in concert with 
the American government to prevent the 
recurrence during the ensuing winter along 
the Canadian frontier of that frighful sys- 
tem of aggression on the one hand, and 
scarcely avoidable retaliation on the other, 
because, if that system were pursued, it 
was likely to lead to the most fatal results, 
so far as regarded the good understanding 
and harmony of the two countries? That 
morning he had received a deputation of 
merchants connected with the North Ame- 
rican trade, who stated, that some time 
ago a memorial had been presented on the 
subject to her Majesty’s Government, and 
they had requested him to recal to the 
noble Viscount’s recollection the prediction 
which had been embodied in that memo- 
rial. The other question to which he 
wished to call the noble Viscount’s atten- 
tion was, whether there was any reasons 
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able hope or prospect of a termination of 
those hostilities which had been so long 
protracted between France and the repub- 
lic of Buenos Ayres? ‘Those hostilities 


had lately assumed a very aggravated form, ! 
and not long ago they had received infor- | 


mation of the destruction of an entire fleet 


of small vessels laden with British pro- | 


perty, which had been literally burnt to the 


water’s edge by order of the French autho- | 


rities. Really, when one looked at these 
things, whether occurring in North Ame- 
rica or Africa, he felt bound to say, that 
the time was come when it would be neces- 
sary for this country to address some re- 
monstrance to the French Government. 
It would be only necessary for him to 
say two words—“ Coercion”, and ‘“ Ca- 
nada.” It was unnecessary for him to 
give any notice for the next Session; but 
it was his intention, at the earliest stage 
of their meeting there again, to advert to 
the indignities and injuries which their 
fellow-subjects had endured on the coast 
of Africa, at the hands of certain local 
authorities there. He looked upon these 
things as a deep stain upon the national 
honour, and if by that time the representa- 
tives of the British Government had not 
obtained redress, it would be probably for 
their Lordships to consider how far it 
would be prudent in them to present an 
humble address to the Throne, imploring 
her Majesty’s protection for her faithful 
subjects. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he was happy 
to be able to inform the noble Lord, that 
every disposition prevailed, both in the 
United States, North America, and Ca- 
nada, to prevent a continuance of those 
proceedings which had unfortunately taken 
place for the last two years there. With 
regard to the second question, the block- 
ade of the River La Plata, he was aware 
there had been no cessation of the conduct 
that had been pursued in that part of the 
globe, but he had the satisfaction of as- 
suring the noble Lord, that the Govern- 
ment of France were most anxious to bring 
those proceedings to a close, and he was 
in confident hope that, ere long, they 
would be so. 


Tue Fisneries.}] Viscount Melbourne 


moved the Order of the Day for the se- | 


cond reading of the Fisheries (England 
and France) Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington had read the 
bill, and did not object to it; but he must 
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say, that it was not fair to the public to 
i have bills of any description hurried 
| through Parliament in the manner now 
| proposed, 

Viscount Mellourne said, that that would 
certainly be true if the bills required any 
consideration, but this one did not: it was 
merely to carry into effect a treaty settling 
the distances from the respective shores of 
the two countries where the fishermen 
might resort, and fixing the regulations of 
the fisheries. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the bill 
might as well have been before the House 
at an earlier period. 

Lord Brougham perfectly agreed with 
the noble Duke, that this was not the way 
to do business; and he had been telling 
his noble Friend, the noble Viscount so 
sometime past. It was no reason to say, 
that the noble Duke had read the Act and 
the Treaty, seeing that the noble Duke’s 
attendance was most unparalleled for 
punctuality and perseverance. ‘The noble 
Duke never missed being in the House at 
the sitting of it, he never went until it was 
up, and looked to all the business, and 
attended to every bill. Certainly no other 
noble Lord had read the documents. 

The Duke of MWellington: There is but 
one copy in the House. 

Viscount Melbourne: There must bean 
exception made in those cases which occur 
suddenly—the events which happen in 
human affairs, war or peace—treaties and 
conventions—will not wait for the close of 
our Sessions, or the convenience of our 
recesses. 

Lord Brougham: Oh, certainly, that is 
a proper exception. 

Bill read a second time. 


30LTON Poxrice.] On the question 
that the Commons’ Amendments to the 
Bolton Police Bill be agreed to. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
the amendment returned by the Commons 
had no relation to the previous amend- 
ments made by their Lordships. He should 
not oppose the Commons’ amendment, but 
he wished to protest against that mode of 
proceeding as irregular. 

Amendment agreed to, a special entry 
having been made on their Lordships’ 
journals, that their Lordships’ agreement 
in this instance might not be drawn into a 
| precedent. 


| Nationat Epvucarioy.] Lord 
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Brougham had to move their Lordships 
for a copy of the charter of the London 
University, for the rules of the said univer- 
sity, and the degrees conferred thereby. 
He could not take leave for this Session, 
and perhaps for ever, of the greatest sub- 
ject which could occupy the attention of 
rulers and lawgivers—the education of the 
people—without offering a few words to 
their Lordships on the peculiar position in 
which this great question now stood. If 
their Lordships were to conclude by a res 
solution, pledging themselves to proceed 
by a bill next Session, they would perform 
their duty in a manner which would re- 
dound to the honour of Parliament, to the 
credit of the Government, and to the 
peace and satisfaction of their own minds. 
Nothing could more clearly show the pro- 
gress which the question of education had 
made than the debate on the subject this 
Session, which drew together all the Peers 
of the realm, and which attracted as large 
a number of the Members of the House 
eof Commons, and of their countrymen, 
as they admitted to witness their proceed- 
ings. The man who, thirty years ago, 
should have predicted such an event, 
would have been treated as a visionary. 
One inference which he drew from that 
debate was, that their Lordships would 
abdicate one of their highest privileges— 
eminent as their branch of the Legislature 
was for dignity, and for no slight weight 
with the community—if they were longer 
to neglect the establishment, on sound, 
liberal, moral, and religious grounds, of a 
system of education for the people. It 
naturally struck himself, too, that if he 
were to bring in his bill Session after Ses- 
sion, though he might be convinced of the 
soundness of the principles on which it 
was based, and of the adaptation of the 
provisions to attain the object which he 
had in view, he still was convinced that he 
was keeping possession, and exclusive pos- 
session, of the subject; that he was pre- 
venting others from taking it up who 
would come to the work with greater 
power, with forces of a different kind to 
back them, and with more weight in the 
community and Parliament than he could 
pretend to. He, therefore, thought that, 
by withdrawing his bill, and providing 
such a substitute as he had referred to, he 
should do this great subject the best ser- 
vice in his power. ‘ Therefore it is,” 
siid the noble and learned Lord, ‘ that 
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abandoning this question,—Heaven for- 
bid! while I exist that is impossible,—so 
woven is it with my heart, so entwined 
with my very nature, that I could not, any 
more than 1 durst if I could, forsake it; 
but [ abandon it in a qualified sense of 
the term. I withdraw from it to leave 
others more powerful to take it up. I give 
it over to my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government. Let him = apply bis 
vigorous and manly understanding to the 
subject. Let him, with all the resources 
at his command, as head of the executive 
Government—let him, with all the assist- 
ance of the supporters of the Government 
in this House, take it up, according either 
to those principles which have formed the 
ground-work of my bill, if it so pleases 
him, or according to any other or better 
principles, if he prefers them on reflection, 
and no man will be more ready to give up 
any share in promoting this great pro- 
ceeding than [ shall. Let him prepare 
a bill founded on right principles, and pro- 
pounded in an enlightened and liberal 
spirit, it is needless to say with what cor- 
dial affection [ shall greet his entering on 
such a course, and how my ancient attach- 
ment to him, which has never been altered 
[here the noble and learned Lord became 
considerably affected], will revive in my 
bosom, and will make me hail with joy 
his taking that part which his duty pre- 
scribes to him, but which his interest as a 
Minister ought to induce him to take, as 
the certain means, if not of carrying this 
great measure, of encircling his Govern- 
ment with a glory whieh will never fade.” 
The noble and learned lord then proceeded 
to say, that he had stated one inference 
which he drew from the memorable debate 
of that Session. There was another, not 
so entirely satisfactory, and it was this, 
that in England (he spoke not of Scotland 
and Ireland), however anxious they might 
be to see a change, the necessity and 
importance of which was admitted by all, 
and however urgently they might all 
press forward to effect it, an universal 
national system of education was ut- 
terly unattainable, if the Church of Eng- 
land was excluded from its superinten- 
dence. He went further, and said, that 
sucha plan could not be adopted unless 
a preference was shown in some material 
respects to that Church by law established, 
and the whole frame of our civil and ec- 
clesiastical polity (whether rightly or 
wrongly he cared not) being founded on 
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such an assumption. This opinion was 
not suggested for the first time by the 
debate some time back. He had laid it 
down in the committee of 1819. He em- 
bodied it in the bill of 1820. And no 
sooner had he given the power to the parish | 
minister to put his veto upon the school- 
master if he chose, than his worthy and 
esteemed friends, the dissenters, took the 
alarm, "Iwas in vain that he reminded 
them, that he left the door of the school | 
which he proposed to establish, not only 
ajar, but thrown right back on its binges 
for the admission of their children. They | 
met, they combined, they reasoned. They | 
felt more than they reasoned, and they 
were more led by their passions than either 
by their feelings or their reason. Behind 
his back they candidly avowed their opin- 
ion; they amicably stated their reasons, 
they strenuously propounded their princi- 
ples, they constantly urged their claims. 
Time after time he met them in consulta- 
tion, in debate, in public and in private, 
and during the whole time that these dis- 
cussions were carried on, he made but one 
convert. But that convert was worthy | 
not only of exultation on his part, but of 
all the love, the reverence, the veneration, 
which encircled him in the eyes of his 
pupils, of his flock, of his friends, and of 
all his countrymen who knew him. He 
spoke of the late reverend, and he would 
add, revered (not merely as an empty 
title, but as a word conveying some idea 
of his character) Dr. Lindsey, as steady a 
friend of the dissenters, as great an alien 
to all love for Church establishments, and 
as great an enemy, above all, to the errors 
of popery, as ever came out of the country 
of the same league and covenant. His 
venerable friend thus addressed his bre- 
thren on this subject :— 





‘¢ My friends, I hate episcopacy, I detest 
and abhor popery; but rather than that the 
children of wend a. of this country should 
be lost here, and perilled hereafter, by remain- 
ing in ignorance, [ would have them taught, if 
they should be taught, by the Pope of Rome 
himself.” 


These were among the last words he spoke 
on this earth : he died the next day—sud- 
denly died—and he left to his friends this 
strong memorial of his good sense, of his 
liberality, of his universal philanthropy, 
and above all, of that quality which pecu- 
liarly belonged to him—which he had not 
seen to belong in so great a degree to 
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almost any other person, and which ap- 
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peared to be wanting altogether in some 
men—namely, when he saw he was in the 
right pursuit of an object, not allowing 
unworthy prejudices, unsound and un- 
christian prepossessions, to stand in his 
way as to the mode and manner in which 
it should be effected. Such enlightened 
views were not general. The friends of 
this cause were constantly met by a hu- 
miliating and mortifying obstacle; they 
heard it constantly said, “ the Church 
is very anxious for education, and she 
has done much to promote it. The dis- 
senters are very anxious for education, 
and they have done much to promote 
it.” To the latter a debt of gratitude was 
mainly due ; but the Church had followed 
the course of the Dissenters, and for- 
warded that great cause. But, one and 
the other, great friends as they were of 
education—deeply as they respected it— 
dearly as they loved it, from human 
frailty—from the constitution of our im- 
perfect nature, even when in pursuit of 
the best objects, even when warmed by 
the purest and holiest feelings—praised 
still more highly, loved still more dearly, 
one other thing—and that was, victory. 
The Church wished for education; but 
they wished to keep down the sects a 
little more. The Dissenters wished for 
education; but they wished to pull down 
the Church a little more. Now between 
these two feelings, springing from the 
same base origin; distinguished by the 
same ugly ill-favoured complexion, but 
pointing to the same Babel work of mis- 
chief and confusion, the interests of the 
people and of education were sure to fall 
prostrate, and hopelessly prostrate, unless 
their Lordships interposed and formed a 
plan on wise, universal, liberal, and Ca- 
tholic principles. Whatever unpopularity 
attended such a plan, he was willing to 
take his share of it. He hoped his noble 
Friend would come forward and manfully 
do his duty in this matter ; for it was him 
of all others he wished to see take the 
glory of such an enterprise, and he (Lord 
Brougham) would always be ready to 
share as an humble and distant fol- 
lower, the labours and trials of this un- 
dertaking. 
Motion agreed so. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday August 26, 1839. 
Mixuras.) Petitions presented, By Sir Ry H, Inglis, from 
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the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
from several places, against the Ministerial plan for Na- 
tional Edueation.—By Mr. D’Istaeli, from Merchants, 
and others of the city of London, for an Inquiry into 
the Allegations against the Character of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


New Wrirts.] Mr. E. J. Stanley, | 
having moved for a new writ for the, 
borough of Cambridge, in the room of the | 
right hon. Thomas Spring Rice, who had | 
accepted the office of steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, | 

Mr. D’/sraeli said, that before these 
changes had taken place, there ought to 
have been an explanation given as to the 
principles on which the Cabinet was to be 
conducted for the future, and considering 
the precarious state of the country and its 
finances, that the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if not the old, would have | 
given some information upon the general 
finances of the nation. As he did not see | 
the right hon. Gentleman in his place, 
and as it appeared that the Cabinet was 
to be strengthened by recruits from the | 
official underlings, perhaps some of the 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury Bench 
would feel quite authorized and duly 
qualified to give an exposition of the, 
policy on which the new Cabinet was to, 
be conducted. Till that was done, he} 
should feel it his duty to resist the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. E, J. Stanley said, that not being 
a member of the Cabinet, he could not! 
take upon himself to reply to the question 
of the hon. Member. But he was satisfied, 
that on reflection he would see the pro- 
priety, in justice to the people of Cam- 
bridge, of not persisting in his objection 
to the issuing of the writ which he had. 
moved for. 

Motion agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr, E. J. Stanley, 
the clerk of the Crown was directed to 
issue a new writ for the city of Waterford, 
in the room of Mr. Wyse, who had ac- 
cepted the office of one of the commis- | 
sioners appointed to execute the office of | 
Lord High Treasurer. 

Mr. D’Israeli, seeing the right hon. 
Baronet, the President of the Board of 
Control, in his place, begged to ask the 
right hon. Baronet if he could afford the | 
House any explanation of the principles 
on which the new Cabinet was to be con- 
ducted? They were about to meet their 
constituents, and he knew nothing which 
could be more interesting or important for 
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hon. Members to communicate than the 


| future policy of the Cabinet. There had 


been three new writs moved for already, 
and he doubted not that others were still 
to come, so that the whole Cabinet seemed 
about to be re-constructed. He, therefore, 
called upon the right hon. Baronet to give 
some explanation on the subject. 

Sir John Hobhouse was not aware that 
the Government had any intention to 


change their policy. 


Subject dropped. 


Conveyances or THE Maixs.] Mr. 
Warburton, in bringing under the con- 
sideration of the House the subject of 
the contract or agreement made by the 
Admiralty for the conveyance of the mails 
to the West Indies and America, said, he 
considered that the Government were en- 


_ titled to thanks for having made arrange- 


ments by which these mails would be car- 


| tied by steam-ships instead of sailing 
/ packets. But he must complain that the 


Government had made a blind bargain, 
and that the House and the country had 
not been consulted, as they ought to have 
been, on a matter of so much importance 
as a contract of ten years’ endurance, and 
for so large an amount as 240,000/, a year, 
to be paid toa private party. He did not 
mean to discuss the point, whether the 


| Admiralty had or had not the power to 


enter into the contract; but his opinion 
was, that they had not, at all events, acted 


‘with that consideration and discretion 


which the public interests required. The 
moment that these steam-ships were ready, 
and a steady intercourse between Europe 
and America was established for the carry- 
ing of the mails, all passengers from 
Europe would go by them, by which 
means a complete monopoly of carriage 
would be created, and all competitors 
would be thrown out of the trade, to the 
great advantage of those who were to fur- 
nish these steam-ships by agreement with 
the Government. Had that result entered 
into the calculations of the Admiralty ? 
No person could tell whether 100,000/. 
a-year might not be lost by the contract. 
It was quite a blind bargain. He had 
been told, that the parties who had made 
the Nova Scotia contract had already been 
offered a profit of 20,0002. or 30,000/. for 
their bargain. The contract ought to have 
been made by public competition, and 
Parliament should have had a full oppor- 
tunity of previous discussion. If that had 
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been done, and the plan of free competi- 
tion had failed, the public must have been 
satisfied, and no ground of complaint 
would have remained. But the hon. 
Secretary of the Admiralty had objected 
to public competition in this case, because 
it had failed on other and former occa- 
sions. That was no satisfactory reason. 
Although the principle may not have an- 
swered on other occasions, it was quite 
possible that it would have answered in 
the present case. The terms and condi- 
tions should have been made public, and 
laid before Parliament, before any agree- 
ment so extensive had been gone into. 
He had been astonished to hear the hon, 


Member, the Secretary for the Admiralty, | 


when this question was last discussed, 
deny that the science of steam navigation 
had of late years improved. In the last 
thirty years ¢ there had been most important 
improvements made in the steam-engine, 
so that the work done by it had increased 
in the proportion of four to one. He 
trusted that the Government would yet be 
compelled to give a full explanation, and 
that early next Session the contracts 
would be laid before the House, so that 
Parliament might pronounce a decision 
as to the expediency of adopting the agree- 
ment. All persons engaged in the construc- 
tionofsteam-engines and machinery viewed 
the contract with great jealousy,and many 
well-informed persons said, that 100,000/. 
a-year might have been saved by public 
competition. He trusted that the further 
proceeding with the contract would still be 
suspended, until the whole matter could | 
be fairly submitted to the consideration 
of Parliament. He would not say more 
on the subject at present, and would con- 
clude by a motion for adjournment, so as 
to afford any hon. Member an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion on the subject. 
Mr. B. Smith thought the great im- 
provement in steam navigation of late 


years was the great increase in the size of 


the vessels. When the Victory was built, 
it was said of her, as a mark of praise, that 
she sailed like a frigate, because first-rates 
did not sail so fast as those of smaller 
dimensions, but the largest class of steam- 
ships were the quicker sailers. He ob- 
jected to the small tonnage of the ships to 
be furnished to the Government. They 
were not half the size of the Great Wes- 
tern, and the consequence would be, that 
letters would be sent by other routes and 
arrive in much less time, 
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Mr. C, Wood said, the reason why he 
had delayed rising, was the consciousness 
that he had already addressed the House 
on the subject twice, and he now felt that 
he could do no more than repeat what he 
had again and again stated before. He 
knew that where public competition had 
been resorted to on a former occasion, no 
isuch favourable offer had been made as 

that which the Admiralty had accepted. 
| It should be borne in mind that, in cases 
| where the enterprise was, as in the present 

case, highly difticult, competition would 
operate much less than in ordinary cases. 
| He thought, therefore, without assigning 
too great authority to the Admiralty, their 
experience might be permitted to set aside 
{the theories of the hon. Gentleman. He 
'had never asserted that no improvement 
, had taken place in steam navigation within 
‘the last ten years; but what he had stated 
' was, that no such improvements had taken 
| place within that time, as would authorize 
ithe expectation of any great reduction 
| taking place in the expense of navigating 
| stains vessels within the next ten years. 
| The contractors were also bound, on the 
| i eabcpn of the Government, to give the 
advantag re of every improvement that 
might take place in steam navi gation; and 
itaking all these circumstances into con- 
| sideration, he did not think it would be 
| worth the while of the contractors to make 
lan outlay of capital for a less period than 
ten years, 

Mr. Hawes would mention a case of 
very recent improvement, which would 
| produce a very material reduction in the 
expense of steam-ships. The company 
that built the Great Western, were now 
building another vessel of considerably 
increased size. That new vessel was to be 
of iron. By that plan the ship would 
possess a very greatly enlarged power of 
carrying cargo, in proportion to her ton- 
nage, compared with any steam-ship built 
of wood, and the increase of freight which 
the owners would thus receive, would very 
| much diminish the expenses of her navi- 

gation. 

Captain Boldero said, the company who 
had made the contract with Government, 
had issued a prospectus, and their shares 
hung very heavy in the market, a pretty 
strong proof that the terms were not so 
advantageous as the hon, Member for 
Bridport seemed to suppose. He did not 
think that very large vessels would have 
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company had become bound to build, and, 
in the event of war, they were to be armed, 
and to have double complements, while 
they were liable to heavy penalties in the 
event of failure in the contract. He 
thought the Government had made a 
beneficial arrangement for the public, and 
that credit was due to them for the manner 
in which they had conducted the bargain, 
and also to the spirit and enterprise of the 
merchants who had taken the contract. 

Mr. Warburton wished to know if the 
contract made any provision for the rate 
of charge to be paid by passengers. 

Mr. C. Wood said it did not. 

Mr. Warburton said, in that case the 
interests of the public had not been duly 
protected. In granting so great a mono- 
poly, the Government should have taken 
care that nothing beyond a certain sum 
should be charged for the conveyance of 
passengers. 

House adjourned. 


me ns 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 27, 1839. 
MrINuTEs.] Bills. Read a third time :—Bank of Ireland 


Act Continuance ; Fisheries (England and France) ; Ex- 
chequer Bills Funding. 


ProroGaTiIon OF Par“iAMENT.}] Her 
Majesty went in State to the House of 
Peers to Prorogue the Parliament. 

The Commons having come to the Bar, 
the Speaker proceeded to address her 
Majesty to the following effect :— 


‘¢ Most Gracious SOVEREIGN, 


{LORDS} 


give increased security to the property of 
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| the inhabitants of this metropolis, without 


in any degree infringing the liberties of 


the subject. An improvement in the ma- 
/nagement and discipline of our prisons, 
| as well in England as in Scotland, has 
formed the subject of our most anxious 
deliberation. 
make such alterations, on the one hand, 
‘as will render punishment effectual ; 
| whilst, on the other, we have paid due 
regard to the welfare of the prisoners, and 
| to their moral improvement. The attempts 
| which have been made in many parts of 
‘the country to excite disaffection, accom- 
| panied by riot, and in some instances by 
| the destruction of property, have rendered 
it an imperative duty on us to adopt such 
measures as shall prevent a recurrence of 
similar disturbances. We have accord- 
ingly provided for your Majesty the means 
of increasing your Majesty’s military 
force, and to strengthen the civil au- 
thority, by enabling the magistrates of 
England and Wales to organize a paid 
constabulary force where the state of the 
We have the 


We have endeavoured to 


{ 


! counties shall require it. 
satisfaction of announcing to your Ma- 
Jesty, that, although the circumstances of 
the country have not enabled us to make 
any material reduction in the public bur- 
dens, yet we have endeavoured to alleviate 





“We, your Majesty’s most faithful | their pressure, by making a most important 
Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, modification in that branch of the revenue 
attend your Majesty with our last bill of | which is derivable from the Post-office ; 
supply for the service of the present year. by reducing the duty toa low and uniform 
Various and important measures have oc- | rate, we not only give encouragement to 


cupied our attention during a protracted | the industry, and develop the resources of 


and laborious Session, and none more im- | 


the community, but we have conferred 


portant and more affecting the interests of | social advantages of the highest character 


the community than those which have sh upon the poorer classes of your Majesty's 


their object the prevention and punish- | subjects. 
ment of crime. We have given the most | 


We have given our willing aid 
_in furtherence of your Majesty’s gracious 


careful consideration to all those improve- | wishes to abolish the Slave-trade, by pro- 


ments which have been suggested to us by 
experience, and after prudent investiga- 


_tecting from legal proceedings the officers 
employed under your Majesty’s orders for 


tion, with respect to the Metropolitan and | the suppression of that nefarious traffic. 
City Police, enlarging the extent, and ac- | We earnestly hope that it may be reserved 


curately defining the duty of the force, to | for your Majesty to perfect the great de- 
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sign which originated with your Majesty’s 


royal predecessor in the purest spirit of 


benevolence, and that the final results 
may shed a bright and enduring lustre on 
your Majesty’s most auspicious reign. It 
now only remains for me to present to 
your Majesty two bills,—the one intituled 
“An Act to appropriate the surplus ways 
and means for the service of the year 
1839 ;” and the other intituled “ An Act 
for raising the sum of 12,026,0502, for 
the service of the year 1839 ;” to which, 
with all humility, we pray your Majesty’s 
royal assent.” 

The Royal Assent was given to those 
two Bills, as also to the following bills :— 
the Exchequer bills’ Funding Bill; the 
Fisheries’ (England and France) Bill; the 
Bank of Ireland Continuance Bill; the 
Fines and Penalties (Ireland) Bill; the 
Bolton Police Bill; the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s Pension Bill; and the County 
and District Constables’ Bill. 

The Lord-Chancellor handed to her 
Majesty the Speech, which was read by 
her Majesty as follows :— 

‘“* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

** The public business having been 
brought to a close, I have now to 
perform the satisfactory duty of re- 
leasing you from your long and la- 
borious attendance in Parliament. 

“« T rejoice that a definitive treaty 
between Holland and Belgium, nego- 
ciated by the mediation of the Five 
Powers, has settled the differences 
between those two countries, and has 
secured the peace of Europe from 
dangers to which it had so long been 
exposed. 

‘¢ The same concord which brought 
these intricate questions to a peaceful 
termination prevails with regard to 
the affairs of the Levant. The Five 
Powers are alike determined to up- 
hold the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and I trust 
that this union will ensure a satis- 
factory settlement of matters which 
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are of the deepest importance to the 
whole of Europe. 

** It has afforded me the sincerest 
pleasure to have been able to assist 
in effecting a reconciliation between 
France and Mexico. Intent upon pre- 
serving for my subjects the blessings 
of peace, | am highly gratified when 
I can avail myself of an opportunity 
of removing misunderstandings be- 
tween other powers. 

‘| have recently concluded with 
the King of the French a convention 
calculated to put an end to differences 
which have arisen of late years be- 
tween the fishermen of Great Britain 
and of France. This convention, by 
removing causes of dispute, will tend 
to cement that union between the 
two countries which is so advanta- 
geous to both, and so conducive to 
the general interests of Europe. 

** | shall continue to pursue with 
perseverance the negotiations in which 
[I am engaged to persuade all the 
powers of Christendom to unite ina 
general league for the entire extine- 
tion of the Slave-trade, and I trust 
that, with the blessing of Providence, 
iny efforts in so righteous a cause 
will be rewarded with success. 

‘“‘ T regret that the differences which 
led to the withdrawal of my Minister 
from the Court of Tehran have not 
yet been satisfactorily adjusted by the 
Government of Persia. 

‘In order to fulfil the engage- 
ments announced to you at the open- 
ing of the present Session, the Gover- 
general of India has moved an army 
across the Indus, and I have much 
satisfaction in being able to inform 
you that the advance of that expedi- 
tion has been hitherto unopposed, 
and there is every reason to hope 
that the important objects for which 
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these military operations have been 
undertaken will be finally obtained. 

‘* T have observed, with much ap- 
probation, the attention which you 
have bestowed upon the internal state 
and condition of the country. I en- 
tirely concur in the measures which 
you have framed for the preservation 
of order, the repression of crime, and 
the better administration of justice in 
this metropolis, and I have given a 
cordial assent to the bills which you 
have presented to me for the estab- 
lishment of a more efficient consta- 
bulary force in those towns which 
peculiarly required it, and for effect- 
ing the important object of generally 
extending and invigorating the civil 
power throughout the country.” 

6 GENTLEMEN OF THE IlousE oF 

Commonxs, 

“JT thank you for the zeal and 
readiness with which you have voted 
the supplies for the service of the 
year. 

‘¢ Tt has been with satisfaction that 
I have given my consent to a re- 
duction of the postage duties. 1 trust 
that the Act which has passed on this 
subject will be a relief and encou- 
ragement to trade, and that, by faci- 
litating intercourse and correspond- 
ence, it will be productive of much 
social advantage and improvement. I 
have given directions that the preli- 
minary step should be taken to give 
effect to the intention of Parliament, 
as soon as the inquiries and arrange- 
ments required for this purpose shall 
have been completed. 

‘‘ The advantageous terms upon 
which a considerable amount of the 
unfunded debt has been converted 
into stock afford a satisfactory proof 
of the reliance placed on the credit 
and resources of the country, as well 
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as on your determination to preserve 
inviolate the national faith.” 

“* My Lorps ann GENTLEMEN, 

“It is with great pain that I have 
found myself compelled to enforce 
the law against those who no longer 
concealed their design of resisting by 
force the lawful authorities, and of 
subverting the institutions of the 
country. 

‘“* The solemn proceedings of courts 
of justice, and the fearless adminis- 
tration of the laws by all who are en- 
gaged in that duty, have checked the 
first attempts at insubordination ; and 
I rely securely upon the good sense 
of my people, and upon their attach- 
ment to the constitution, for the main- 
tenance of law and order, which are 
as necessary for the protection of the 
poor as for the welfare of the weal- 
thier classes of the community.” 

The Lord Chancellor then, by command, 
declared the Parliament to be prorogued to 
Thursday, 24th October. Her Majesty 


left the House; the Commons retired, and 
the Peers dispersed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 27,1839. 


MrinurEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord Morpeth, from 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, for better Re- 
muneration to Medical Men compelled to attend Quarter 
and Petty Sessions, 


Srtave-Trape.| Sir R. H. Inglis see- 
ing the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in his place, begged to 
ask the noble Lord if any measure had 
been taken in pursuance of the discussions 
and address to the Crown of the last and 
present Session of Parliament, for the ef- 
fectual suppression of the slave-trade, by 
adding to the strength of our naval force 
on the Brazils and coast of Africa. He 
believed our present naval force in these 
quarters quite inadequate for the pur- 
pose. 

Viscount Palmerston could assure the 
hon. Baronet that ber Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted proper measures for 
reinforcing the squadron on both those 
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stations; but the hon. Baronet must see | regard to America, which had also 
that the most important point was the! not yet signed the treaty with the equip- 


coast of Africa. We had acquired towards 
all flags the right of seizure and condem- | 
nation, on equipment alone ; and the hon. | 
Baronet would see that the great objects 
of humanity would be much better ob- 
tained by seizure before the slaves were 
placed on board, and when upon the coast | 
of Africa, rather than when they had been | 
carried over the Atlantic, and when it 
would be necessary, therefore, either to 
send them back to Sierra Leone, or to 
leave them in the Brazils, where, although 
they may have the name of liberty, they 
would be practically slaves. We bad a 
power of seizing under the equipment 
article of the several treaties only in re- 
gard to all Powers with whom we have 
entered into those engagements ; and the 
late Act, which had received the sanction 
of Parliament, had given the same powers 
to the Vice-Admiralty Courts with re- 
spect to vessels under the Portuguese 
flags, and as to those under no flags 
whatsoever. Her Majesty's Government 





were pursuing measures of negotiation 
with regard to those Powers who had not 
yet signed, and more especially with 


ment article, and he hoped at last to 
bring this matter to a satisfactory termi- 
nation. ‘ 

Mr. Ewart wished to ask the noble 
Lord if armed steamers were to be em- 
ployed ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that was a 
point which was open to some difference 
of opinion. But he believed his noble 
Friend at the head of the Admiralty had 
a steamer of war ready to proceed to the 
coast of Africa. 

Subject dropped. 

Prorocation.] Sir Augustus Clifford, 
gentleman usher of the black rod, ap- 
peared at the Table, and summoned the 
House to the House of Peers, to hear her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech. 

The Speaker, tollowed by the Members 
present, immediately went to the House 
of Peers, and on his return, read a copy 
of her Majesty’s Speech, and acquainted 
the House that Parliament was prorogued 
till Thursday the 24th day of October 
next. 

The House separated. 
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¥. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, | 


and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 
vi. An Act to apply the Sum of Fight Millions 


out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 


the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

vii. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

viiit An Act for raising the Sum cf Thirteen 
Millions by Exchequer Bills, for the service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

ix. An Act for repealing Part of an Act of the 
Jast Session of Parliament, intituled 42 Act for 
suspending until the First Day of August One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, and to 
the End of the then Session of Parliament, the 
Appointment to certain Dignities and Offices in 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, and to 
Sinecure Rectories. 

x. An Act for enabling the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum to purchase certain Houses and 
Ground, for the Enlargement of the Museum, 
and making a suitable Access thereto, 

xi, An Act for the better Protection of Pur- 
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chasers against Judgments, Crown Debts, Lis 
pendens, and Fiats in Bankruptcy. 

xii. An Act to amend an Act of the Thirty-ninth 
Year of King George the Third, for the more 
effectual Suppression of Societies established 
for seditious and treasonable Purposes, and for 
preventing treasonable and seditious Practices, 
and to putan End to certain Proceedings now 
pending under the said Act. 

xiitj An Act for extending the Copyright of De- 
signs for Calico Printing to Designs for Print- 
ing other woven Fabrics. 

xiv. An Act for removing Doubts as to the Ap- 
pointment of a Dean ot Exeter or of any other 
Cathedral Chureh. 

xv. An Act to provide for the more effectual 
Execution of the Olfice of a Justice of the 
Peace within and adjoining to the District 
called The Staffordshire Potteries, and for Pur- 
poses connected therewith. 

xvi. An Act for improving the Practice and Pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Pleas of the County 
Palatine of Durham and Sadberge. 

xvii. An Act to secure to Proprietors of Designs 
for Articles of Manufacture the Copyright of 
such Designs for a limited Time. 

xviii. An Act to enable Archbishops and Bishops 
to raise Money on Mortgage of their Sees, for 
the Purpose of building and otherwise provid- 
ing fit Houses for their Residence. 

xix. An Act to amend an Act of the Sixth and 
Seventh Years of His late Majesty King //%/- 
liam the Fourth, for consolidating the Laws 
relating to the Presentment of Public Money 
by Grand Juries in Zre/and, so as to enable the 
Grand Jury of the County of JV uterford to 
make Presentments on account of the Fever 
Hospital of the said County, although situate 
in the County of the City of Waterford, 

xx. An Act to authorize the Application of Part 
of the Land Revenues of the Crown for the 
Erection of Stables and Stable Offices contigue 
ous to JF indsor Castle. 

xxi. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until 
the Fifth Day of Ju/y One thousand eight 

h 








hundred and forty, certain Duties on Sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom, for the 


Raa : 3 | 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hun- | 
| Certain Cases, for extending the Remedies of 
| 
| 


dred and thirty-nine. 

xxii. An Act to enable Justices of Assize on their 
Circuits to take Inquisition of all Pleas in the 
Court of Exchequer of Pleas which shall be 


brought before them without a Special Com- 


mission for that Purpose. | 


xxiii. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws 
for collecting and securing the Duties of Ex- | 
cise on Paper made in the United Kingdom. 

xxiv. An Act to repeal the Duties and Draw. | 
backs of Excise on Bricks, and to grant other 
Duties and Drawbacks in lieu thereof, and to 
consolidate and amend the Laws for collecting 
and paying the said Duties and Drawbacks. 

xxv. An Act toremove Doubts as to the charg- 
ing certain of the Duties of Excise on Glass. 

xxvi. An Act to provide for the Enactment of | 
certain Laws in the Island of Jamaica. 

xxvii. An Act for regulating the Proceedings in 
the Borough Courts 0f Hxeland and Wales. 

xxviii. An Act for more equally assessing and 
levying Watch Rates in certain Boroughs. 

xxix. An Act for the better Protection of Parties 
dealing with Persons liable to the Bankrupt | 
Laws. | 

xxx. An Act for apportioning the Spiritual Ser- | 

vices of Parishes in which Two or more Spirit- | 


ual Persons have Cure of Souls generally 
throughout the Parish. 

xxxi. An Act to continue until the First Day of | 
June One thousand eight hundred and forty. | 
one, and to the End of the then Session of | 
Parliament, the Local Turnpike Acts in Eng | 
land and /Fales which expire with this or the | 
ensuing Session of Parliament. | 

xxxii. An Act to continue, until the End of the | 
Session of Parliament next after the Thirty- } 
first Day of May One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one, certain of the Allowances of the 
Duty of Excise on Soap used in Manufactures, 

xxxiii, An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify | 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
for extending the Time limited for those Pur- 
poses respectively until the Twenty-filth Day 
of Mareh One thousand eight hundred and 
forty; and for the Relief of Clerks to Attornies | 
and Solicitors in certain Cases. 


xxxiv. An Act to confirm certain Rules and 
Orders of the Supreme Courts of Judicature at 
Fort William and Madras ; and to empower 
the same Courts, and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature of Bombay, to make Rules and 
Orders concerning Pleadings. 

xxxv. An Act to continue, for One Year, Com- | 
positions for Assessed Taxes, and to alter the | 
Period for the Expiration of Game Certificates, 
and for granting Licences to deal in Game. 

xxxvi. An Act to regulate the Duties to be per- 
formed by the Judges in the Supreme Courts 
of Scotland, and to increase the Salaries of cer- 
tain of the said Judges. 

xxxvii. An act to amend, and extend until the 
First Day of January One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, the Provisions of an Act of | 
the First Year of Her present Majesty for | 
exempting certain Bills of Exchange and Pro- | 
missory Notes from the Operation of the Laws | 
relating to Usury. | 

xxxviii. An Act to amend the Jurisdiction for | 

the Trial of Election Petitions, 
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) xxxix. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
Jast Session of Parliament, for abolishing Arrest 
on Mesne Process in Civil Actions except in 


Creditors against the Property of Debtors, and 
for amending the Laws for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtorsin England. 

xl. An Act for procuring Returns relative to the 
Highways and Turnpike Roads in Lagland and 
Wal oe 

xli. An Act for regulating the Sequestration of 
the Estates of Bankrupts in Scotland, 

xlii, An Act to improve Prisons and Prison Dis- 
cipline in Scotland. 

xliii, An Act to suspend until the End of the 
next Session of Parliament the making of Lists 
and the Ballots and Enrolments for the Militia 
of the United Kingdom. 

xliv. An Act to prevent, until the End of the 
next Session of Parliament, Ships clearing out 
froma British North American Port loading 
any Part of their Cargo of Timber upon Deck. 

xlv. An Act to amend an Act of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years of the Reign of His late Majesty 
King M%illiam the Fourth relating to High- 
ways. 


| xlvi. An Act to authorize the Trustees of Turn- 


pike Roads to reduce the Scale of Tolls payable 
for Overweight. 

xlvii. An Act for further improving the Police in 
and near the Metropolis. 

xIviiiw An Act to amend Two Acts, of the Third 
and Fourth and Fourth and Fifth Years of His 
late Majesty King Wiliam the Pourth, for con 
solidating and amending the Laws relative to 
Jurors and Juries in Jreland. 

xiix. An Act to make better Provision for the 
Assignment of Ecclesiastical districts to 
Churehes or Chapels auezmented by the Gover- 
nors of the Bounty of Queen Anne; and for 
other Purposes. 

] An Act to extend and amend the Provisions of 
the Acts for the Extension and Promotion of 
Public Works in Ireland ; and for the Reco- 
very of Public Moneys advanced for the Use of 
Counties, Parishes, and other Districts in Ire- 
land on the Faith of Grand Jury Presentments 
and Parochial Assessments. 


i li. An Act to regulate the Payment and Assign- 


mentin certain Cases of Pensions granted for 
Service in Her Majesty’s Army, Navy, Royal 
Marines, and Ordnance. 


litt An Act for the further Regulation of the Du- 


ties on Postage until the Fifth Day of October 
One thousand eight hundred and forty. 

lili. An Act to amend an Act of the last Session 
of Parliament for making temporary Provision 
for the Government of Lower Canada, 

liv. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Custody of Infants. 

lv. An Act to suspend, until the First Day of 
August One thousand eight hundred and forty, 
certain Cathedral and other Ecclesiastical 
Preferments, and the Operation of the new 
Arrangement of Dioceses upon the existing 
Ecclesiastical Courts. 

lvi. An Act for the better ordering of Prisons. 

Ivii. An Act to continue, until Six Months after 
the Commencement of the next Session of Pars 
liament, an Act of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, for authorizing Her Majesty to carry into 
immediate Execution by Orders in Council 
any Treaties for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, 
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Iviii, An Act to make further Provision for the 
Administration of Justice, and for canine | 
the Practice and Proceedings, in the Courts of | 
the Stannaries of Cornwall; and for the Pre- | 
vention of Frauds by Workmen employed in | 
Mines within the County of Cornwall. } 

lix. An Act for taking away the Exemption, ex. | 
cept in certain Cases, of Officers of the Militia 
to serve as Sherif. | 

Ix. An Act to explain and extend the Provisions 


ofan Act passed in the First Year of His late | 
Majesty King J/7//éam the Fourth, intituled | 
An Act for consolidating and amnendin t 
Laws for facilitating the Payment of Debts 
out of Real KK. file. 

Ixi. An Act for the Improvement of the Naviga- 
tion of the River Shannon. 

Ixii. An Act to explain and amend the Acts 
the Commutation of Tithes in # / 





Vales. 
Ixiii, An Act to remove Doubts as to the cha: 
ing the Duty of Excise on Hard Soap, un 
the Eleventh Day of Oefohler One thousand 
eight bendred and forty 
Ixiv. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, 
Clothing, and contingent and other Expences 
of the Disembodied Militia in Great Brit 





and Ireland; and to grant allowances 
tain Cases to Suabaltern Officers, Adjutants, 

Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assist- 

ant Surgeons, Surgeons Mates, and Serjeant 

Majors of the Militia, until the First Day of | 
July One thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Ixv. An Act to amend the Mode of assessin: 
Rogue Money in Seot/and, and to extend 
Purposes of such Assessment. 

Ixvi. An Act to reduce certain of the Duties now 
payable on Stage Carriages. 

Ixvii. An Act to amend an Act of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years of the Reign of King William the | 
Fourth, intituled 4m Act to amend the Law 
touching Letters Patent for Inventions. 

Ixviii. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first | 
Day of August One thousand eight hundred 
and forty, an Act of the Firstand Second Years | 
of her present Majesty, relating to lk cal Pro- | 
ceedings by certain Joint Stock Banking Com- 
panies against theirown Members, and by such 
Members against the Companies, 

Ixix. An Act to authorize the purchase of building 
of Lodgings for the Judges of Assize on their 
Circuits. | 

Ixx. An Act to amend an Act of the Ninth Ye 
of King George the Fourth, to provide for the | 
Administration of Justice in New South Wales | 
and Van Diemews Land, and for the more | 
effectual Government thereof, and for other | 
Purposes relating thereto ; and to continue the | 
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same until the Thirty-first Day of December 
One thousand eight hundred and forty, and 
thenceforward to the End of the then next 
Session of Parliament. | 

Ixxi. An Act for regulating the Police Courts in 
the Metropolis. 

Ixxii. An Act for evabling Justices of Assize and 
Nisi Prius, Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol 
Delivery, to hold Courts for Counties at large | 
in adjoining Counties of Cities and Towns, and 
conversely. 

Ixxiii. An Act for the Suppression of the Slave | 
Trade. 

Ixxiv. An Act to extend and render more effec- 

tual for Five Years an Act passed in the Fourth | 

Year of his late Majesty George the Fourth, to | 
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amend an Act passed inthe Fiftieth Year of his 

Majesty Georee the Third, for preventing tl 

Nia ty Geo i lird, r preventing the 
en bes ) 


adininistering and taking unlawful Oaths in 


vet the better Regulation of the 
Constabulary Foree in [reland. 
Ixxvi.e An Act to restrain the Alienation of Cor- 


porate Property in certain Towns in Jreland 
until the First Day of Sz Ley One thousand 
eight hu d t\ 

Ixxvii. An Act. for - better Prevention and 
Puni nt « Assaults in J vd for Five 
\ 

| \ . AD { 1 t Prov ms re- 
la ) } + t < D } 
Metro; 

Ixxix. An Act forthe better Prevention of the 
Galant \ licensed Persons in Ire/and. 

Ixxxe Ar } \ Co ioners of 
her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, 
\\ mol Money 
f maki i il Thoroughfares in the 


An Act to authorize for One Year, and 


am th eto the fend of the then next Session 
of Parliament, the Application of a Portion of 
t! Highway Rates to Turnpike Roads in 
certain Cases 


Ixxxii. An Act for the better Administration of 
ti hed ts of ¢ nties. 

Ixxxii*. An Act to continue the Poor Law Come 

mission until the Fourteenth Day of Avenst One 


thousand eight | lred and forty, and thence- 
forth until the End of the then next Session 
of Pariiament 


iv. An Act to amend the laws relat ng tothe 


{Assessment and Collection of Rates for the 
Relief of t} | 


Ixxxv. An Act to enable Justices of the Peace in 
Petty Sessions to make Orders for the Support 


of Bastard Childrer 


4 nt nda 


Ixxxvi. An Act to ame an Act passed in the 
Session holden in the Sixth Year of His late 
Majesty King » Fourth, for amend- 
ing the laws relating to Bankrupts in Jreland. 
Ixxxvii. An Act for improving the Police in 


mW? 
vy t 


Ma ester for Two Years, and from thence 
until the End of the then next Session of Par- 
6 ' 
t ar 

Ixxxvill, An Act for improving the Police in 
Birmingham for Two Years, and from thence 
until the End of the then next Session of Par- 


Ixxxix. An Act toapp!y a Sum out of the Cone 
{ the S irplus of Ways and 





Means, to the Service of the Year One thou- 
und eight hundred thirty-nine, and to 
appropriate the Suppli granted in this 


essiou of Parliament. 
xe. An Act for raising the Sum of Twelve millions 
twenty-six thousand and fifty Pounds by Ex- 


chequer Bills, for the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine 


xei. An Act to continue, until the First Day of 





Junuary one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one, an Act of the last S Parliament 


relating to the Ba 


An Act to ex] nend an Act of the 
irst and Second Years of Her present 
Majesty, so faras relates to Fines and Penalties 
levied under the RevenueLaws in Jre/and. 
xciii. An Act for the Establishment of County 
and District Constables by the Authority of 
Justices of the Peace, 
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xciv. An Act to exempt the Parliamentary Grant 
to the Heirs of John Duke of Marlborough from 
the Payment of the Duty of One Shilling and 
Sixpence in the Pound. 

xev. An Act for improving the Police in Bolton 
for Two Years, and from thence until the End 
of the then next Session of Parliament. 
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| xevii. An Act for funding Exchequer Bills. 





xevi. An Act to authorize Her Majesty, until Six 
Months after the commencement of the next 
Session of Parliament, to carry into effect a 
Convention between Her Majesty and the King 
of the French relative to the Fisheries on the 
Coasts of the British Islands and of France. 








LOCAL AND 


AN ACT to amend the several Acts relating to 
the Preston and Wyre Railway and Harbour 
Company. 

iis An Act for effecting Improvements in the 
Streets and other Places within and contiguous 
to the Town of Manchester. 

iiie An Act for incorporating “ The Preston Gas 
Light Company,” and for better lighting with 
Gas or otherwise the Parliamentary Borough 
of Preston, and the Townships and Places 
therein mentioned, in the County of Lau- 
caster. 

iv. An Act for repairing the Road from Epsom to 
Tooting, and other Roads communicating 
therewith, all in the county of Surrey. 

v. An Act for enabling the General Cemetery 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money; and 
for amending the Act relating to the said Ce- 
metery. 

vi. An Act for the better lighting and supplying 
the Borough of Newurk in the County of Not- 
tingham, and the Neighbourhood thereof, with 
Gas. 

vii. An Act for lighting with Gas the Town of 
Holmfirth and the Neighbourhood thereof, in 
the West Riding of the County of Fors. 

viii. An Act for providing a Market Place, and 
for regulating the Markets and Fairs, in the 
Town and Borough of Bury in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 


ix. An Act toamend an Act of the Seventh and 


Eighth of King George the Fourth, for building 
a new Gaol for the Town of Cambridge, and 
for making further Provision for Payment of 
Creditors under the said Act. 

x. An Act for the more effectual Drainage of 
certain Lands called the Fen and Dales of 
Timberland and Timberland Thorp, in the 
Parish of Timberland in the County of Lincoln. 

xi. An Act to enable the Riymney Iron Company 
to erect and endow a Church, in the Paiish of 
Bedwelty in the County of Monmouth. 

xii, An Act for making a Turnpike Road from 
the Town of Redruth in the County of Cormvall 
to and through the Village of Hlay/e in the 
Parish of Phillack in the same County. 

xiii. An Act for repairing the Road from Cotton 
End near the ‘Town of Northampton to Newport 
Pagnel in the County of Buckingham. 

xiv. An Act to extend, alter, and amend the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act passed in the | 
Seventh Year of the Reign of his late Majesty | 
King George the Fourth, relating to the New 
Cross Turnpike Roads in the Counties of Ken 
and Surrey 

xv. An Act for repairing and maintaining the 
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Road from Worksop to the Turnpike Road at 
Kelham, and from Debdale Hill to the Great 
Northern Road at South Muskham, in the 
County of Nottingham. 

xvi. An Act forextending, improving, regulating, 
and managing the Harbour of the Royal Burgh 
of Aberbrothwick in the County of Forfar. 

xvii, An Act for discharging the Inhabitants of 
the Manor of Leeds in the Township and Parish 
of Leeds in the Coun'y of York from the Custom 
of grinding Corn, Grain, and Malt at certain 
Water Corn-mills in the said Manor; and for 
making Compensation to the Proprietor of the 
said Mills. F 

xviii. An Act to amend and enlarge the Powers 
and Provisions of the several Acts relating to 
the London and Croydun Railway. 

xix. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
London and Greenwich Railway Company. 

xx. An Act for more effectnally repairing and 
maintaining the Road from Palbrook Bridge in 
the Parish of Cullompton to Huzel-Stone in the 
Parish of Broadelist, all in the County of 
Devon. 

xxi. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of Two several Acts, of 
the Eleventh Year of the Reign of King George 
the Fourth and First Year of the Reign of King 4 
Wiliam the Fourth, and Fourth and Fifth 
Year of the Reign of King William the 
Fourth, for improving the Port and Harbour of 
Perth, and the Navigation of the River Jay to ; 
the said City. : 

xxii. An Act for more effectually repairing and ; 
improving the Road from Wearmouth Bridge 
to Tyne Bridge, with a Branch from the said ; 
Road to the Town of South Shields all in the 
County of Durham. 

xxiii. An Act for repairing and maintaining the 
Road from the Town of Rughy to the Borough : 

of Warwick, allin the County of Warwick. 

xxiv. An Act to consolidate, amend, enlarge, and 
extend the Powers and Provisions of Two Acts 
of King George the Third, for better supplying 
the Town and Neighbourhood of Rochdale with 
Water. 

xxv. An Act for enabling the Cheltenham Wa- 
terworks Company to enlarge and extend their 
Works, and for amending the Act relating 
thereto. 

xxvie An Act for enabling the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Herefordshire and Gloucester- 
shire Canal Navigation to raise a further Sum of 
Money, and for amending the Acts relating 
thereto. 

xxviile An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
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“The Great Western Railway ;” and to raise | 
a further Sum of Money for the purposes of the | 
said Undertaking. 

xxviii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the | 
London and Southampton Railway ‘Company, | 
hereafter to be called “ The Loudon and South. 
western Railway Company,’’ and to make a 
Branch Railway to the Port of Portsmouth. 

xxix. An Act for repairing, improving, and main- 
taining the Roads from Clitheroe, through 

Whalley, to Blackburn and Mellor Brook in 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, and for 
making a new Piece of Road to commuuicate 
therewith. 

xxx. An Act for making a Turnpike Road from 
Morville to Shipton, with a Branch to Brockton, 
and another Branch from Brocton to Easthope’s 
Cross, all in the County of Su/op. 

xxxi. An Act for repairing, improving, and main- 
taining the Roads from Bury, through Ilas- 
lingden, to Blackburn and Whalley, and oth 
Roads communicating therewith, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

xxxii. An Act for repairing and maintaining tl 
Road from Leeds, through Harewood, to the 
South-we-t Corner of the Inclosures of Harvro- | 
ga/e in the West Riding of the County of ors. 

xxxili. An Act for repairing the Road from Dover | 
inthe County of Kezxt, through Deal, to Sanud- | 
wich in the said County. | 

xxxiv. An Act to enable the General Commis- | 
sioners for Drainage by the River Wthan in 
the County of Lincoln to sue and be sued in the 
Name or Names of any one of the said Com- | 
missioners or of their Clerk or Clerks for the | 
Time being. | 

xxxv. An Act for making and maintaining certain 
Reservoirs in the Township of Risworth in the 
Parish of Halifax in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

xxxvi. An Act for more effectually repairing, 
improving, and maintaining the Harbour of 
Eyemouth in the County of Berwick. | 

xxxvii. An Act for granting further Powers to the | 
Company of Proprietors of the Parrett Naviga- 
tion, 

xxxviiis An Act for better lighting with Gas the 
Town of Brighton,and the several Places therein | 
mentioned, in the County of Svssew. 

xxxix,. An Act to enable the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company to raise a 
further Sum of Money. 

xl. An Act for amending and enlarging the Pro- } 
visions of the several Acts relating to the Great } 
North of England Railway Company, and fo: 
other Purposes relating thereto. 

xli. An Act for enabling the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway Company to extend the Line of } 
the said Railway, and for amending and en- 
larging the Powers and Provisions of the several 
Acts relating tosuch Railway. 

xlii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the | 
South-eastern Railway. | 

xliii. An Act for more ellectually paving the Streets 
of the City of Pert/; forthe better lighting, watch- 
ing, and cleansing the said City and Suburbs 
thereof; for maintaining and regulating the 
Police of the same, and for other Purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

xliv. An Act for establishing an effective Police 
in Places within or adjoining to the District 
called the Staffordshire Potteries, and for im- 
proving and cleansing the same, and better 
lighting Parts thereof 


| 
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xlv. An Act for repairing several 
to the Towns of Pasé, 
: 


fon, in the 


making several Deviations in the Line of the 





County of Southampton, and for 


said Roads. 
xlvi. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
Sixth Year of His iate Majesty King 
the Fourth, for making a Turnpike Road from 
‘ t Mary Magdalen to 


' ' 
Hi t fon, and through 


Welliam 

Siwint Leonard’s and 

the Royal Oak Inn at e 

Sedlescomb to Cripp’s Corner, in the Parish of 

Ewhurst, in the County of Sussew, 

xlvii. An Act for more effeetua ly repaiving and 
i roving the Road from Eidenfield Ch pel to 
Litile Bolton, an | 

rected therewitl 

MuCASEET. 

lviii.s An Act for building a Bridge over the River 

Leven, in the County of Fife, and other 


; — ms ma 
the Road trom Doreland Loan to Seoxie 
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proving 

xlix. An Act for making and repairit e several 
Roads leading to and from the Town of South- 
nolton, in the Cor 

1 An Act fe 
repairing the Ros 
of the Entry to the 
Brid gt of Glas g¢ ul’, by 
the East End of the Brid , 

li. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act passed in the 
Ne venth Y ear of the Re i 
Weéldiam the Fourth, intituled, An Act for make 
ing and maintaining @ Railway or Railways from 
the City of Edinburgh to Leith, and to the Shore 
of the Frith of Forth ator near to Newhaven 
and Trit ity, all in the County of Edinburgh ; 
and to alter and vary the Lines and Levels of 
the Railways thereby authorized to be made ; 
and for other Purposes relating to the said Un- 
dertaking. 

liiw An Act for dissolving the Cr ny 'on, Merstham, 
and Godstone Iron Railway Company. 

liiis An Act to alter the Line of the North Mid- 
land Railway, and to amend the Acts relating 
thereto. 

liv. An Act to amend the several Acts relating to 
the Preston and Wyre Railway and Harbour 
Company and the Preston and slyre Dock 
Company, and to consolidate the said Com- 
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f maintaining and 
m the West Side 
cat NStreet 


sep t 
e, to 
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ly. An Act for extending and for altering the Line 
of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, and for 
making Branches therefrom, and for amending 
the Acts relatinethereto. 

Ivi.e An Act for extending and for alteringthe Line 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Railway, and 
for amending the Acts relating thereto. 

Iviiw An Act tor enabling the Slamannan R illway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money. 

lviii. An Act to enable the Weshaw and Coltness 
Railway Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money; and toamend the Acts relating to the 
said Undertaking. 

lix. An Act to enable the Buallochney Railway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money; and 
to amend the Acts relating tothe said Under- 
taking. 

Ix, An Act for making Wet Docks and other 
Works at and near to Jarrow S/ake within the 
Port of Newcastle upon Tyne, and in the County 
of Durham, to be called ‘The Tyxe Docks.’ 

Ixis An Act for enabling the Company of Pro- 


Nav igations 








prietors of the Birmingham Canal 
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to make a new Cut; and for extending and 
altering some of the Provisions of their present | 
Act. | 

Ixii. An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed 
in the Twelfth Year of the Reign of His Ma- | 
jesty King George the First, for repairing the | 
Walls, Gates, and other public Works in the | 
City of Norwich, and several Bridges in and 
near the said City, and for amending the Roads 
therein mentioned. as relates to the Application 
of the Tolls and Duties thereby authorized to ! 
be raised ; and to provide a new Mode of Appli- 
cation thereof. 

Ixiiis An Act for paving, lighting, watching, and 
improving the Town of Bradford, in the County 
of Wi its. 

Ixiv. An Act for erecting, establishing, and main- 
taining a new Market in the City of Aberdeen, 
and for providing suitable Approaches thereto. 

Ixy. An Act for further improving and maintain- 
ing the Harbour of the Burgh of Regality ot 
Fraserburgh in the County of Aberdeen. 

Ixvi. An Act for forming a Canal and other Works | 
within and near certain Lands called the West 
Croft, in the Parish of Saint Mary, in the Town 
and County of the Town of Nottingham. 

Ixvii. An Act for building a new Gaol for the 
Liberty or Soke of Peterboroneh and Hundred 
of Nassalbureh, in the County of Ni orthampton 4 
and for other Purposes connected therewith. \ 

Ixviii. An Act for amending and enlarging the | 
Powers of Acts for establishing a floating Bridy e 
over the River Iéchen, near the Town of South- | 
ampton. 

Ixix. An Act to enable the Munchester and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company to vary and extend 
the Line of their R: uilway ; and to amend the 
Act relating thereto. 

Ixx. An Act to enable the Monkland and Kirkin- | 
tilloch Railway Company to raise a further Sum 
of Money; and to amend the Acts relating to 
the said Undertaking. | 

Ixxi. An Act for incorporating certain Persons 
for the making and maintaining a Railway from | 
the Township of Crook and Billy Row to the 
Byers Green Branch of the Clarence Railway, 
in the Parish of Saint Andrew Auckland, all in 
the County of Durham, to be called “ The West 
Durham Railway.” 

Ixxii. An Act for enlarging the Town Quay of the 
Borough of Por‘smouth, and for improving that 
Portion of the Harbour of Portsmouth called 
The Camber. 

Ixxiii. AnAct for tie Improvement of the Navizga- 
tion of the River Muy, in the Counties of Mayo | 
and Sligo, in Ireland. 

Ixxiy. An Act to enable the Ne wport Dock Com- 
pany to raise a further Sum of Money. 

Ixxv. An Act to alter and amend the Powers and 
Provisions of an Act of the Fifth Year of the 
Reign of His Majesty King William the Fourth, 
for making and maintaining a Pier and other 
Works at Deptford, in the County of Kent. 

Ixxvi. An Act to alter and amend the Powers and 
Provisions of an Act for making a Railway from 
the London and Greenwich Railway to the 
Deptfor ad Pier, to be called ** The Deptford Pier 
Junction Railway.” 

Ixxvii. An Act to amend and extend the Powers 
of the Northern and Eastern Railway Act. 

Ixxviii. An Act to enable the Northernand East- | 

ern Railway Company to alter the Line of their | 
Railway by forming a Junction with the Eastern | 
Counties Railway; and to provide a Station | 
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and other Works at Sicreditch ; and to amend 
the Act relating to the Northern and Eastern 
Railway. 

Ixxix. An Act to alter and divert the Line of the 
South-eastern Railway from a Point thereon in 
the Parish of Chiddingstone, in the County of 
Kent, so as to join the London and Brighton 
Railway at or near Redstone Hill, in the Parish 
of Reigate, in the County of Surrey. 

Ixxx. An Act for better lig! iting with Gas the 
Vil'age of Over Darwen, in the County Palatine 
of ccna te 

Ixxxi. An Act for maintaining and regulating the 
Saas ‘ in the Parish of Sidmouth, in the 
County of Devon. 


| Ixxxiit. An Act for extending and enlarging an 


Act passed in the Seventh Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty King Weldiam the Fourth, f 
making and maintaining a Turnpike Road from 
Anniesland Toll Bar, inthe County of Lanark ; 
and for makingand maintaining another Branch 
Rod, to be called Saint George’s Road, in con- 
nexion with the said Road. 

Ixxxiili. An Act for forming and establishing 
“ The London Patent White Lead Company ;”’ 
and to enable the said Company to purchase 
certain Letters Patent 

Ixxxivy. An Act for formingand regulating a Com- 
pany, to be called ‘* The General Filtration and 
Dye Extract Company;’ and to enable the 
said Company to purehas se certain Letters Patent. 

Ixxxv. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts an d Damages within the 
Honour of Po ntefract, Parcel of Her Majesty’s 
Duchy of Lancaster, in the West Kiding of the 
County of Vors; and tor altering the Practice 
and extending the Jurisdiction of the Court 
Baron of the said Honor. 
<xvis An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Smali Debts within the Town of 

herford and other Places in the West Riding 
of the County of York. 


| Ixxxvii, An Act for the more easy and speedy 


Recovery of Smal! Debts within the Town of 
Re therham and othe r Places in the West Riding 
of the County of Vord. 

Ixxxviii. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the Town and 
Manor of Glossop, and other Places in the Pa- 
rish of Glossop, in the County of Derby. 

Ixxxix. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Smal! Debts within the ‘own or Bo- 
rough of Grantham, in the County of Lincoln, 
and other Places in the Counties of ZL/xco/n and 
Leicester. 

xe. An Act for the more easy and speedy Recovery 
of Small Debts within the Town of Rochdale, 
and other Places in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

xci. An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the Town of War- 
ringion, and several other Places adjacent 
thereto, in the Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester. 

xcii. An Act foraltering, amending, consolidating, 
and enlarging the Provisions of certain Acts re- 
lating to the Regulation of Buildings in the 
Borough of Liverpool. 

xciii. An Act for forming and regulating a Com- 
pany to be called ‘* The Ship Propeller Com- 
pany ;”? and to enable the said’ Company to 
purchase certain Letters Patent. 

xeiv. An Act for regulating the Police in the 
City of London. 
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xev. An Act for extending the Line of the Rail- 


way between London and Blackwall, called 


“The Commercial Railway,” and for amending } 


the Acts relating thereto. 

xevi. An Act for establishing a general Cemetery 
for the Interment of the Dead in the Parish of 
Brighton, in the County of Sussex. 

xevii. An Act for the more speedy Recovery of 
Small Debts within the Manor of Hatfield, and 
other Places in the West Ridin. of the County 
of York. 

xevilis An Act for the more easy and syeedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within the TPown of Bid 
per, and several other Places in the County of 
Di roy. 

xcix. An Act for the more easy and 
covery of Small Debts within the 
Newark, and other Places in the Counties of 
Notlingham and Lincoln. 

ce. An Act for the more easy Recoyery of Smal! 
Debts within the Parishes of Presfwichk-cuin- 
Oldkam and Middleton, in the County of Lan- 
caster. 

ci. An Act for the more easy and speedy 
covery of Small Debts within the ’ 
Bury, and other Places therein mentioned in 
the County of Lancaster. 
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cil, An Act for the more easy and speedy Re- 
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covery of Small Debts within the Parish o f 
Wirksworth, and other Parishes and Places ad- 
jacent or near thercto, in the several Counties 
of Derby and Stafford. 

cili An Aet for the more ¢ 
covery of Small Debt within the Par sh ot 


Kekington, and other Places in the 





civ. An Act for the more easy and edy Re- 
covel { Small Debts w he Borough and 
Parish of Chesterfield, ai r?P hes and 





eedy Reco- 
n and 
( inty of the Town ct wWold , and other 


Places therein mentioned, in the Counties of 


very of Small Debts within the Tow 


\ mand Derby. 
evi, An Act for the more ¢ and speedy Re- 
covery of Small Debts within tl Parishes of 
HH fue, Bradtord, Reighley, Bingley, Guise 
uw, rley, Battle Wy Bir tel 1 : pe 


» Co M d, Hurtis- 
head -cum- C ft 9 « irks 
Aivkburton, and Huddersfield, aud the Lo dship 
ol Liberty of Tune, in the ¢ yunty of York. 
evii. An Act for further extending the Approaches 
( Bridge, and amending the Acts re 


lating thereto. 


ay 


mondbury, Kirkkheaton, 
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1. An Act for inclosing certain Open and Com- 
mon Downs of Sheepwalks within the seve 
Tithings of Owenbourn and Ramsdean in th 
Parish and Manor of Eastmeou in the County of 
Southampton. ; 

2. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Honour or 
Lordship of Chirk and Chirk Land in the se- 
veral Parishes of Llengo/len and ; 
Sfraid Glyn Cerriog in the County of Dey 

3. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Stow cum Quy inthe County of Cambridge. 


4. An Act for inelosing Lands in the Perish of 


Moulton in the County of Sifolh. 
5. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Pa of 
I'retherne and Saul in the County 0 Glou- 

cester. 

6. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of | 
Melbourn in the County of Cambridge. 

7. An Act for the Sale of the Advowson of the 
Vicarage of Yetbury in the County of Glou- 
cester. 

8. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Berkeley in the County of Gloucester. | 

9. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor and 
Township of Tot/ey in the Parish of Dronfield 
in the County of Derdy. 

10. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor of | 
Unstone in the Parish of Dronfield in the | 
County of Derby. 

11. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Ringstead in the County of Northampton. 

12. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of | 
Barton in the County of Cambridge. 

13. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Borough or | 








igh. 





PRINTED COPIES 






PRINTER, AND 





MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


fownship of Clun in the Parish of ¢ in the 
ds in the Parish of 
y Cambridge. 
15. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
R ton in the County of Cambridge. 
16. An Act to enable Jane Mills to crant Build- 


ind Repairing Leases of Estates in the 
| 
} 


Comberton in the County of 


I4. An Act for inclosing Lan 


: I 

| 1 Of Aston-Juvta-Birmingham in the 
County of JVarwick devised by the Will of the 
late Wriothesly Dighy, Esquire ; 


and also to 





alter ¢ wer oi leasing contained 
i the ment of Charles Wrioe 
th 

17. An A Trustees of the Estates 
dey Ime, Esquire, to appro- 


priate certain Parts of the accumulated Fund 
arising trom the said Estates towards the En- 


dowment of Benefices, the building of C! urches, 





and for other Purposes. 

18. An Act for vesting certain Hereditaments 
situate in the Parish of Drypool within the 
Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull, and in the 
Parish of Srt/on in the East Riding of the 


County of Vord respectively, late the Property 
of Robert Raikes, Esqui deceased, in Truse 
tees, upon Trust to be sold, and jor |] wing out 
the Money arising therefrom in the Purchase of 
to be settled to the same 





other 
Ices 
19. An Act for giving effect to certain Powers as 
to Parts of the Settled Estates of the Most Noble 
° Y ; 
f 


and Chaudose 
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20. An Act to enable the Mayor and Commonalty 
and Citizens of the City of London, to let and 
sell Parcels of Ground in Saint George's Fields, 
near Bethlem Hospital, to the Governors of the 
said Hospital. 

21. An Act for enabling the Keepers and Go- 
vernors of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods 
of the Free Grammar School of John Lyon 
within the Town of Harrow on the Hill, in the 
County of Middlesex, to grant improving Leases 
of their Estates at Harrow and Barne/, and for 
other Purposes therein mentioned, 

22. An Act for explaining and amending an Act 
made and passed in the Fifty-ninth Year of His 
Majesty King George the Third, intituled Ax 
Act for vesting the Manor of Oram, and certain 
Messuages, Lands, Tenements, and Heredita- 
ments in the County of Sussex, Part of the Set- 
tled Estates by the Hill of Samuel Blunt, 


Esquire, deceased, in Trustees, to be sold; and | 
for vesling the Money arising’ Srom such Sale in \ 


the Purchase of other Estates, to be settled to 
the same Uses. 

23. An Act for vesting certain Parts of the de- 
vised Estates of Hannah Gilpin Sharp, Widow, 
deceased, in Trustees, in Trust, to be sold or 
demised, for the Purposes therein mentioned. 

24. An Act for vesting certain Parts of the En- 
tailed Estate of Ladykiré in Trustees, to be sold, 


for Payment of the Debts affecting the same, | 


and for other Purposes therewith connected. 


25. An Act for authorizing the granting of Leases | 
of Part of the Estates in the County of Kex/, de- 
vised by the Will of the Right Honourable 


Edward, Earl of Dariley, deceased, 
26. An Act to authorize the granting of Mining 


and Building Leases and Conveyances of Parts 
of the Estates, devised by the Will of James 


Alexander Hodson, Esquire, deceased, 


to the Trusts of such Will. 


subject 


27. An Act toenable the Mayor and Commonilty | 


and Citizens of the City of London to sell build- 
ing Ground in Saint George’s Fields. 
28. An Act for inclosing certain Lands called the 


West Croft and Burton Leys, in the Parish cf 
Saint Mury in the Town and County of the | 


Town of Notiinghane 


29. An Act for inelosing Lands in the Parishes of 


West Beckhamand Alby in the County of Norfolk. 


30. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor of 
Almsworthy in the Parish of Ex/ord in the | 


County of Somerset. 


31, An Act for inclosing Lands in the Township 


of Hurtishead otherwise Hartshead in the 
Parish of Dewsbury in the West Riding of the 
County of Fors. 

32, An Act for inclosing, allotting, and improv- 
ing certain Open Fields in the Parish of Satné 
Mary in the Town and County of the Town of 
Nottingham. 

33. An Act for altering and amending certain 
Acts relating to the Churches of Saint Mark, 
Saint Luke, and Saint Michael, in the Borough 
of Liverpool. 

34. An Act for vesting the Estate called the 


Combe Bank Estate, late belonging to the Right | 
Honourable Arthur Lord Templemore, deceased, | 
in Trustees to sel] the same, and to invest the | 


Produce of such Sale for the Benefit of his in- 
fant Sons. 

35. An Act to authorize the Sale of certain 
Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments in the 
Counties of Kent and Northampton, formerly 








belonging to William Marshall of Clifford’s Inn 
in the City of London, Gentleman, deceased ; 
and for other Purposes incidental thereto. 

36. An Act to enable Randolph Ear! of Galloway, 
or the Heir in Possession of the Entailed Es- 
tates of Garlies, Buldoon, Newton Stewart, and 
others, in the County of Wigton and Stewartry 
of Kircudbright, to reclaim certain sleechy 
Ground on the Shores of the said Estates, and 
to drain and improve the Moss of Cree, Part 
thereof; and to burden the said Estates par- 
tiaily, and the reclaimed and improved Land, 
with the Expence; and also to burden the 
said Estates with certain Expences incurred by 
the said Earl in improving the same. 

37. An Act for vesting Parts of the Estates of Sir 
John Davie, Baronet, deceased, in Trustees, 
upon Trust to be sold; and for laying out the 
Purchase Money, under the Direction of the 
Court of Chancery, in the Purchase of other 
Estates, to be settled to the same Uses. 

38. An Act for effecting an Exchange of Mines 
and Lands between Sir Benjamin Hall, Baronet, 
and others, and Cael Hanbury Leigh, Esquire, 
and others. 

39. An Act to authorize Conveyances in Fee 
Farm, or Demises for long Terms of Years 
under reserved Rents, of certain Parts of the 
Settled Estates of the Right Honourable George 
Harry Karl of Stamford and Warrington. 

40, An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Reading in the 
County of Berks, to sell certain Real Estate 
discharged from certain Liabilities, and to in- 
vest the Purchase Monies arising from such 
Sales in the Purchase of other Real Estate, to 
be charged with such Liabilities. 

41. An Act for exchanging Freehold and Copy- 
hold Estates belonging to Juhu Mottewv, Esquire, 
in Mest Rudhain and Eust Rudham in the 
County of Norfolk, for Freehold, Copyhold, and 
Leasehold Estates in Darsingham in the same 
County, settled under the Will of Horatio, Rarl 
of Orford, deceased, 

42, An Act for authorizing the Sale of the Real 
Estate, devised by the Will of Hexry Boulton, 
Esquire, deceased, and for the Application of 
the Monies to arise thereby. 

43. An Act for vesting the undivided Sixth Share 
of Ann Campbell Bligh, Spinster, a Lunatic, as 
One of the Six Daughters and Co-heiresses of 
William Bligh, Esquire, deceased, in certain 
Lands and Hereditaments in New South Vales, 
of which the said /V7dliam Bligh, died, seised, 
in Trustees, in whom the other Five undivided 
Sixth Shares are now vested,upon Trust for Sale. 

44, An Act for enabling the Trustees of the Will 
of the Reverend John Templer, Clerk, deceased, 
to exchange certain of the Real Estates thereby 
devised, situate in the County of Devon, for 
certain other Estates situate in the same 
County. 

45. An Act to enable Wi/liam Russell, Esquire, 
to grant Leases of Coal Mines under the Lands 
within the Manor or Lordship of Brancepeth 
and other Lands in the County of Durham, de- 
vised by, or subject to the Uses and Trusts of 
the Will and Codicil of William Russell, 
Esquire, deceased, and the Will and Codicil of 
Matthew Russell, Esquire, deceased. 

46. An Act forinclosing Lands within the Parishes 
of Rathkeale and Croagh in the County of 
Limerich, 
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47. An Act for naturalizing John 
Kayser. 

4*. An Act fo enable Villiam Beckett, Esquire, 
and his Issue Male, to take the Name and bear 
the Arms of Turner, pursuant to the Will of 
Martha Turner, Widow, deceased. 

49. An Act for naturalizing Ernest Reuss. 

50. An Act for naturalizing Don Manuel de la 
Torre y Antunano. 

51. An Act for naturalizing George Edward Bieler. 

52. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Johnstone 
Napier, Esquire, a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Military Service of the East India Company on 
their Madras Establishment, with Isabel/a his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; 
and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

53. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Dionysius 
Lardner, Clerk, Doctor of Civil Law, with 
Cecilia Lardner his now Wife, and to enable 
him to marry again; and for other Purposes 
therein mentioned. 

v4. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Henry 

‘wode (otherwise Cood), Esquire, with Jane his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; 
and for other Purposes. 

55. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Millian 
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Carleton, Esquire, with Rosamund Carleton his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; 
and for other Purposes therein mentioned, 

56. An Act for naturalizing Nicola Ivanoff. 

57. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Rodert 
Allison with Mary Ann his now Wife, and to 
enable him to marry again; and for other Pur- 
poses therein mentioned, 

58. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Edward 
Leigh Pemberton with Charlotte his now Wife, 
and to enable him to marry again ; and for other 
Purposes therein mentioned. 

59. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Richard 
John Sutcliffe Mellin, Esquire, with Jane Mel. 
lin his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 
again; and for other Purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

60. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of the 
Reverend William Andrew Weguelin, Clerk, 
with Emma his now Wife, and to enable him to 
marry again; and for other Purposes therein 
mentioned. 

61. An Act for naturalizing A/leaander 
Augustus John Count de Saint George. 

§2. An Act for naturalizing Samuel Aspinwall 


Goddard. 
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